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I  will  try  all  things,  and  by  every  way ;  nor  ihall  detitt  in  endeavonrlBg  to 
save  the  State.  And  1  beseech  yoa  not  to  desist  from  the  same  effort,  either 
through  weariness  or  want  of  hope,  and  in  stririnff  to  do  your  doty  keep 
Your  eye  steadfastly  fixed  for  the  fbtnre,  lest  it  steal  upon  yoa  anawares."— 

Bruiui  to  Cicirv, 


N^  IX. April  Ist. 
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This  Periodical  will  be  devoted  to  matters  of  Goyemment  and 
Justice.  It  is  undertaken  by  men  who  deplore  the  heedlessness 
of  their  fellow-citizens  in  respect  to  the  nation's  acts  and  their 
own  duties,  separating  the  Commonwealth  into  parts,  calling 
one  internal,  one  foreign,  one  domestic,  and  one  colonial. 

The  endeavour,  through  the  means  of  this  publication,  will 
be  to  show  that  the  Laws  of  England  still  suffice  to  rectify  the 
evils  of  the  State,  and  to  prevent  its  further  decay. 
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INTERNAL  and  EXTERNAL  POSITION 
ENGLAND  in  March,   1844. 


<<  A  nation  suffers  in  internal  liberty  only  after  it  has  been  guilty 
of  injustice  against  its  neighbours/' — Aebnsidb. 


Ths  last  Month  has  revealed  Symptoms  more 
alarming,  and  Results  more  dangerous  for  Great 
Britain,  than  have  ever  been  presented  in  the  Course 
of  our  previous  History.  While  the  Enmity  in  the 
United  States*  increases,  and  the  Estrangement  of 
France,  t  instead  of  disappearing,  is  augmenting,  the 
Prussian  Government;}:  and  the  Papal  Power,§  who 
but  recently  were  either  independent  of,  or  strenu- 
ously opposed  to,  the  Policy  and  the  Designs  of  the 
Russian  Cabinet,  have  been  brought  into  Con- 
currence with  it.  The  Italian  Peninsula  is  drawn 
more  and  more  within  the  Sphere  of  the  two  Species 
of  Convulsions  that  agitate  the  Peninsula  of  Greece 
and  that  of  Spain,  uniting  the  Ascerbity  of  doc- 
trinal Difference  to  the  Virulence  of  foreign  In- 
trigue and  Russian  Agency.  Austria,  gradually 
estranged,  has  within  the  last  Month  been  engaged 
against  U8,||  and  the  Ottoman  Empire,  the  Pivot 
upon  which  all  Interests  and  Affairs  of  Europe 
turn,  whose  sole  Confidence  was  in  us,  whose 
Hatreds  and  Antipathies  were  all  for  Russia,  is 

*  See  Article  in  this  number,  **  England  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere." 

f  See  Article,  '*  French  Alliance.*' 

X  See  •*  Prussia  and  the  Poles." 

§  See  ''Russia  in  the  Italian  Peninsula." 

U  See  *'  Intervention." 
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also  at  length  aroused  to  tardy  but  just  Abhor- 
rence, by  an  Act  of  unexpected  Fanaticism. 

We  are  to  commence  warlike  Intervention  in  South 
America,  in  concert  with  Franc*^  and  the  Brazils. 

At  Home,  Irish  Repeal  is  conjoined  to  British 
Chartism  and  Anti-Corn-Law  Agitation,  in  the 
Person  of  a  convicted  Conspirator. 

Philosophic  Germany  opens  Subscriptions  for 
bish  Repeal. 

From  India  there  is  Intelligence  of  fresh  Assaults, 
and  there  is  the  Discovery  in  the  Troops  of  the 
Native  Princes,  of  a  Determination,  a  Method,  and 
an  Animosity,  for  which  we  have  been  prepared 
by  no  previous  Example. 

We  have  now  completed  the  Catalogue.  Every 
Government  of  Europe  and  of  Asia  and  of  Ame- 
rica, every  People,  upoi^  distinct  Grounds,  is  thus 
brought  to  be  engaged  in  positive  Hostility,  or 
aroused  to  Feelings  of  Hatred  against  the  British 
^ame  j.  and  Englishmen  have  no  Thought  except 
that  of  returning,  in  so  far  as  they  discover 
it,  Hate  for  Hate. 

Let  not  the  Danger  around,  or  the  Apathy 
within,  bring  Despair.  It  is  Energy  and  Resolu- 
tion they  ought  to  inspire.  The  Evil  is  our  own 
Work, — it  therefore  belongs  to  any  one  of  us  to  undo 
it:  one  Member  of  the  Government,  o^onei^fluential 
public  Man,  has  but  to  understand  what  is  under- 
stood by  every  Attache  of  the  Russian  Embassy, 
and  England  may  yet  reverse  the  Hatred  of  the 
World,  and  spare  to  herself  and  others  Tortures, 
Misery,  and  Ruin. 
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.  But  these  Matters  are  of  no  Value  to  a  British 
Sedate.  Their  Care  is  directed  and  their  Labours 
expended  uport  other  Objects  j  and  the  Existence  of 
k  Ministry  is  not  dompromised  by  Acts  that  compro- 
mise the  LawS)  and  endanger  the  Existence  of  the 
State.  Nine  Dslys  of  Debate  can  be  given  to 
exasperate  the  Animosities  of  Ireland ;  and  the 
Ministry's  Existence  is  brought  to  depend  upon 
balf-a-doz^n  Voices  respecting  a  Police  Regulation 
for  a  Factory.  When  the  Frenzy  of  Faction  shall 
have  been  expended,  and  the  Folly  of  ephemeral 
Doctrines  sh^all  have  faded  dway,  who  will  believe 
snch  Thfff^ ! 

These  Changes  come  gradually,  and  no  one  per« 
Reives  that  he  h  himself  a  Part  dnd  &  Cause  of 
them,  l!H^ause  the  Habit  is  come  of  reflecting  upon 
what  has  to  be  done,  instead  of  considering  what 
6t^ht  l!o  ht  done.  If  Men,  with  Abundance  of 
Matertafe,  Means,  and  Instrun^ents,  with  much 
Jjabonr  abd  Assiduity,  succeeded  only  in  bringing 
a  Machii^  t^t  once  worked  powerfully  to  a  dead 
k)ck,  th^y  wduld  go  back  to  their  Books;  they 
would  test  their  Calculations;  they  would  not  goon 
forcing  the  Parts  violently  against  each  other,  nor 
breaking  Edges  to  make  the  Machine  run  smooth  ; 
they  would  consider  how  it  stood  when  it  worked 
wieH,  and  mark  the  succe^ve*  Changes  dnd  De- 
cline; A&A  1^'  of  thie  Machinery  of  GoviBrnment. 
H^  who  wisheis  to  statnd  fast  will  take  his  stand'  on 
th€  old  Ways  of*  the'  Con&tit/ution.  Htow  much 
t&^fe  h^  wlid^es  th^  Ne<5essity  to  r^^tore !     But  to 
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take  that  stand,  the  Spot  must  be  known  ;  aye, 
and  the  Rubbish  must  be  cleared  away.  The 
first  Layer  that  has  to  be  removed  to  get  at  these 
Ways, — and  it  is  recent  and  fresh, — is  a  trampled 
Majority  shovelled  down  by  a  Cabinet ;  beneath 
that — the  false  Structure  of  a  Cabinet ;  beneath 
that — the  governing  by  Numbers  and  not  by 
Right;  and  beneath  that  —  the  Usurpation  by 
Parliament  of  the  Functions  of  the  Executive. 
This  has  been  the  great  Cover  and  Disguise  of  the 
Object  and  Order  of  the  Constitution.  That  Con- 
stitution is  not  Three  Estates  balanced  for  making 
Laws,  but  Power  and  Responsibility. adjusted  for 
the  Conduct  of  its  Affairs.  High  Officers  of  State 
to  execute  the  Law,  a  House  of  Commons  to  control 
their  Acts,  and  a.  House  of  Lords  punishing  to 
prevent  Crime. 

The  very  greatness  of  those  Beings  thus  departed 
has  encumbered  the  Soil  with  Putrefaction,  con- 
taminating the  Air  and  obscuring  the  Heavens. 
A  rich  Vegetation  has  sprung  up  of  Weeds  as 
gigantic  as  they  are  noxious, — a  Forest  of  Doctrines 
and  Principles,  Theories  and  Propositions  : — 

'^  Una  selva  selvaggia  ed  aspra  e  forte 
Ov^  la  dlritta  via  era  smarrita.'* 

.  The  present  Struggle  of  Opinion  between  Ci- 
tizen and  Citizen  was  preceded  and  brought  in 
by  one  between  Crown  and  Country,  The  Ser- 
vants of  the  Crown  being  controlled  by  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Country,  the  Influence   of  the 
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Crown  wad  used  to  corrupt  those  Representatives. 
In  this  Struggle,  Talents  and  Dexterity  were  on 
the  side  of  Corruption,  and  the  Crown  triumphed. 
Then    followed    a   complete  Subversion  of    the 
Practice  and  the  Thoughts  of  Britain ;  like  a  similar 
Change  in  Rome,  it  was  effected  in  a  single  Gene* 
ration ;  the  Army  became  standing,  the  Debt  per-^ 
manent,  local  Customs  were  extinguished  by  Cus* 
torn  Houses,  and  with  the  solitary  Exception  of  the 
Courts  of  Law,  the  different  Portions  of  the  State 
were  subjected  to  direct  Action  of  the  Crown, 
by  which  increased  Authority  was  placed  in  the 
Hands  of  a  centralized  Executive.    The  House  of 
Commons  was  debased  to  raise  a  Power  that  was 
ostensibly  a  regal  one,   while  in  fact  the  Func- 
tions of  the  Kingly  Office,  which  are  the  Main- 
tenance of  the  Law  and  Statutes  of  the  Realm,  were 
superseded   by  Government  Intervention,    which 
substituted  "  Policy**  for   Law.     This  Change  of 
Order,  no  less  than  its  Effects, — the  Corruption 
of  Governments,  the  Venality  of  Representatives, 
no  less  than  injuriousness  of  Measures,  disturbed 
the  Judgment  of  the  Nation,  and  called  forth  a 
new  Strength  in  the  Manifestation  of  a  different 
Disease  ;  and  there  arose  a  Struggle  of  Opinion,  the 
Nation  was  now  divided  in  itself,  but  this  was  not 
Strength,  for  the  Strength  of  a  People  lies  in  its  Sim- 
plicity and  Unity.     The  Crown  having  been  raised 
above  the  Parliament  and  the  Law,  through  the 
Practices  of  its  Servants,  fell  into  subserviency  to 
these  Servants  from  the  Moment  that  it  lost  the 
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Power  of  displacing  them.    This  w^s  lost  as  soon  as 
the  Divisions  of  Opinion  were  represented  in  the 
Parliament,  and  the  Parliament  up  longer  stood  as 
apposed  to  and  controlling  the  high  Officers  of 
State.  Tbes^  Servants  were  indeed  liable  to  change, 
but  they  were  changed,  not  individually^   but  col- 
lectively, and  therefore  retained  permanently  in  the 
Cabinet  the   Attributes  and  the  Power  of  Sove- 
reignty,  without  its   Responsibility    or  its   Con- 
science; the  System   being  permanent  whil^  the 
Men  were  changed,  and  permanently  injurious  by 
the;  Change  of  Men.     The  House  of  Commons  did 
seem  to  have  reconquered  Authority  in  the  State, 
because  at  Intervals  was  brought  back  to  it  the. 
Nomina^tion  of  the  Persons  that  were  to  exercise  the 
Power  usurped  by  the  Cabinet  from  the  Crown,  and 
]t>y  the  Crown  from  the  Parlis^m.ent.  These  progres- 
sive Changes,  fs^miliar  after  they  have  occurred,  were 
strange  and  ominous  at  the  Period  of  their  occur- 
rence ;  and  it  is  only  a  Century  and  a  quarter  ago 
that  Secretaries  of  State,  combining  to  resign  in 
Concert,  suggested  to  the  British  Nation  the  Idea  of 
Conspiracy,  and  was  designated  by  a  Statesman 
a^  an  insolent  Attempt  to  over-rule  the  Monarch. 
The  first  great  downward  Stride  was  the   Conv- 
bination  of  the  great  Oflicera  of  State;  the  second 
was,  the  imposing  of  these  upon,  the  Sovereign  by 
th^  Majority  of  the  Parliament ;  the  present  Time 
reveals  a  third— that  Domination  pf  the  Cabinet 
over  the  very  Majority  that  has  created  ^^  ^^" 
imposed  it  on  the  Sovereign.   ^  If  the  Constitution 
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of  England  is  worthy  of  Admiration,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  evil  Consequences  fbUdw  from 
its  Overthrow.  The  Means  of  Escape  are  not  to 
be  fonnd  by  revolving  roand  the  vicious  Circle^ 
but  in  breaking  it. 

On  the  25th  March,  1844,  the  Government 
which  had  worked  through  a  Majority,  was  seen 
working  without  a  Majority,  and  against  it. 

One  Point  is  here  clear, — that  theCountiyis  fat  a 
time  completely  in  the  Hands  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  to 
do  With  it  exactly  aa  he  chooses.  There  is  neither 
Monarch  nor  Colleague,  nor  Minority  nor  Majority, 
nor  Paliament  nor  Country, — there  is  nothing  that 
can  resist, — ^none  that  dare  to  question, — ^none  that 
he  cannot  use  and  dispose  of ;  everything  lies  in  his 
Thoughts,  one  virtuous  Asjuration  in  his  Spirit — 
and  it  breathes  at  once  through  all  England's 
Frame, — guides  her  Acts,  and  brightens  her  Coun* 
texiance. 

But  Sir  Robert  PeeU  while  in  Power  the  Maater 
of  England,  is  in  Spirit  the  Slave  of  its  various 
and  varied  Meannesses.  His  Position  has  been 
secured  by  the  Habit  of  watching  for  and  profiting 
by,  not  indeed  the  Vices  of  individual  Men,  but 
the  Foibles  of  Classes,  Sects,  and  Opinions;  and 
veatehing  foa;  these,  and  turning  them  to  profit 
he  has  learnt  how  to  increase ;  having  crawled  info 
Supremacy,  he  rules  by  dehssi^g,  and  in  hi8> 
Hands,  Science  of  Government,,  which  was  once 
the  Power  to  heal  and  to  teacb«^has  become  the  Art  of 
deceiving* 
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The  Power  Sir  R.  Peel  has  possessed,  and  not 
known  how  to  use,  will  return  upon  him  to  destroy 
him ;  and  England,  that  might  have  been  saved 
by  his  Pre-eminence,  will  be  further  degraded  by 
the  Words  he  has  uttered,  as  well  as  injured  by 
the  Failure  they  will  have  brought.  He  will 
retire  irom  Power  committed  to  the  Responsibility 
of  the  Acts  of  his  Predecessors,  while,  by  the 
greater  Contempt  his  Acts  will  have  inspired,  he 
will  have  enabled  them  to  return  to  Office  and 
Popularity,  when  Office  and  Popularity  could 
never  have  otherwise  returned  to  them. 

So  far  back  as  Burleigh,  it  was  possible  to  see 
that  when  the  Destruction  of  England  came,  it 
would  be  from  her  Parliament.  Sir  William 
Temple  saw  this  Danger  from  the  Executive, 
when  he  says,  the  Parliament  and  the  Crown 
might  save  it.  Nearer  our  times  Montesquieu  saw 
the  reaction  upon  each  other  of  the  Corruption  of 
Parliament  and  Executive ;  he  said  that  the  fall 
of  England  would  come  **  when  the  Deliberative 
shall  become  more  corrupt  than  the  Executive/* 
In  our  own  times  Niebuhr  has  said,  "  England 
labours  under  a  deathlike  sickness  without  hope  or 
remedy.**  The  Disease  has  now  spread  to  all  the 
Parts,  the  one  having  contaminated  the  other. 
The  Nation  indifferent,  the  Parliament  factious, 
the  Executive  ignorant  and  corrupt,  breaking 
down  all  Power  of  Government  within,  driving 
Colonies  to  insurrection,  exasperating  international 
Animosities,  interfering  in  the  Affairs  of  all  foreign 
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States,  spreading  internal  Corruption  and  Law- 
lessness throughout  the  World,  and  yielding  up  the 
Empire,  and  with  it  that  World  to  a  Foreign  Am- 
bition. Walpole  raised  the  Crown  above  the 
Constitution — Palmerston  betrayed  the  Empire  to 
a  Foreign  State — Peel  destroys  the  Consciences  of 
the  Men  by  whom  England  might  yet  be  saved. 


FRENCH  ALLIANCE.^-COMMERCIAL 
TREATIES. 


**  If  you  cannot  save  your  countryy  do  not  drop  your  protesft 
against  the  men  and  the  measures  that  ruin  it,'* ^Bolingbroke. 


In  the  course  of  the  last  Session  Sir  Robert  Peel  being 
taunted  by  Lord  Palmerston  with  the  Refusal  of  France  to 
ratify  the  Slave  Trade  Treaty,  after  it  had  been  signed  by 
the  French  Plenipotentiary,  the  Premier  retorted : — 

**The  French  Government  had  undoubtedly  refused  to 
ratify  the  Treaty ;  but  that  was  owing  to  the  noble  Lord 
hmselfy  whose  Syrian  Policy  had  incensed  the  French  against 
England.** 

On  the  opening  of  the  present  Session,  Sir  R.  Peel 
announced  that  the  French  Alliance  was  restored. 

The  Questions  pending  between  England  and  France,  are 
of  very  great  Importance,  and  the  only  bar  to  their  Settle- 
ment has  been  mutual  Ill-will.  The  Removal  of  this  would 
be  the  Restoration  of  Alliance,  for  there  existed  no  mutual 
Compact  known  by  that  Name.  M.  Thiers,  and  subse- 
quently M.  Guizot  have  declared,  that  though  desirous  to 
sign  the  Treaty  of  Commerce,  they  could  not  do  so,  from 
the  very  same  Cause  that  Sir  R.  Peel  alleged  for  the  Non- 
ratification  of  the  Slave  Trade  Treaty,  namely,  the  Animo- 
sity existing  in  France  against  England,  in  consequence  of 
the  Syrian  Policy  of  the  late  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
As  the  Rupture  of  the  Alliance  manifested  itself  in  the 
Impossibility  of  the  Settlement  of  the  two  Questions,  its 
Restoration  must  have  been  manifested  by  their  Settlement. 
Communication  from  the  French  Government  of  its  readi- 
ness to  settle  them  could  alone  have  been  accepted  by  Sir 
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R,  Peal  9A  EvidaioM  that  the  Alliance  was  reitorad,  and 
it  was  lequisite  thai  be  should  be  prepared  with  such  Proof 
before  he  Qould  make  puUic  Announcement  of  the  Erent. 

Sir  B.  Peel  had  leowved  no  such  Coonwuucatlon,  he 
nevertheless  made  tUs  Assertion  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
fully  awase  that  no  Questions  would  be  asked*  His  fidse 
Declaration  is  then  an  Injury  of  no  ordinary  kind,  it  is  a 
Fraud  practised  by  the  Goveacmnent  on  the  Nation,  it 
leads,  to  further  Misconc^tioor— where  Misconception  may 
become  dangerous ;  iqad  it  increases  in  France  the  Ani- 
mosity against  li^  Guisot  and  against  England*  Hie 
Misstatement  is  also  pregnant  with  serious  Injury  to  Sir  R. 
Peel  himself. 

Upon  Sir  R.  Peel's  Antagonist  rested  an  onerous  Chai^ge 
— a  Chi^ge  becoming  day  by  day  more  grare-^that  of 
haying. broken  the  Alliance,  Whateyer  Evils  have  already 
reaulted^— whatever  Consequences  may  yet  flow  from  that 
Breach^— lay  on  the  Head  of  that  Antagonist;  and  thus 
Sir  R.  Peelt  in.  the  eyes  of  the  Nation,  stood  sheltered 
from  Obloquy  or  Responsibility.  On  Lord  Palm^rston 
could  Sir  R»  Peel  at  any  hour  place  Loss,  Failure,  Collision, 
or  IHsaster,  proximately  or  remotely  flowing  from  the  Rup- 
ture with  France,  a&  these  occurred*  But  when  Sir  R. 
Feel  declares  the  Alliance  resUn-edf  then  are  the  Positions 
instantly  reversed^^then  is  Lord  Palmerston  able  to  hold 
Sir  R.  Peel  responsible  for  all  Consequences  not  in  har« 
mmj.  with  their  restored  Alliance,  that  is,  all  the  Conse- 
quenoes  of  it&  Rupture.  Lcnrd  Palmerston  instantly  shews 
his  Appreciation  of  this  Position — he  fastens  on  the  Decla- 
r^tioi;! — he  rejmceaii^  the  Event  I*--he  dejdoces  the  fiwmer 
Rupture,  which  all  Parties  are  now  agreed  to  consider  as 
httring  been  inevitable,  and  carefully  avoiding  the  Matter 
of  Fact,  holds  Sir  R.  Peel  to  his  Words,  and  reqiures  at  bh 
Hands  the  natural  Consequences  o£  this  happy  Restoraticm. 

The  last.  Opportunity  of  public  Speech,  aa  Minister,  is. 
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seized  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  exasperate  France,  by  the 
Denunciation  of  the  African  Razias  (from  the  Hustings  at 
Tiverton),  and  his  last  Diplomatic  Act  as  Minister  (ten 
days  after  the  Speech),  is  to  readmit  France  into  the 
European  Conclave  by  the  Convention  of  the  Idth  of 
June,  by  which  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Dardanelles  was 
taken  from  Turkey^  and  virtually  given  to  Russia^  Lord 
Palmerston  now  places  himself  and  Party  in  the  Position  of 
gathering  to  themselves  the  Popularity  connected  with  the 
advocacy  of  a  French  Alliance,  the  Question  being  raised 
only  because  he  has  broken  it,  and  being  made  available 
for  him,  only  because  Sir  R.  Peel  declared  it  to  be  restored. 
This  enables  him  further  to  readjust  his  Game,  on  another 
Point.  Onning  forth  as  the  Friend  of  France,  of  course  he 
comes  forth  again  as  the  Enemy  of  Russia^  thereby  pressing 
the  present  Ministry  into  further  Dependence  upon  her, 
while  securing  the  Popularity  to  be  gained  in  opposing  her. 
Thus  does  he  gain  also  party  Weapons  of  attack,  and  fur- 
ther Security,  by  another  Double  on  his  own  Track. 

In  Opposition,  in  1829,  he  stood  forth  her  avowed  daring 
Partisan.  There  were  then  no  Eyes  open  on  him,  and  the 
British  Government  was  not  then,  as  at  present,  tutored  to 
Muscovite  Paces.  Some  Eyes  are  now  open  on  him,  and 
that  (jfovemment  has  been  by  him  brought  to  do  all  that 
Busda  can  require.  His  Part  is  then  the  reverse  of  what 
it  was  in  1829. 

Why  is  Alliance  between  England  and  France  desir- 
able, if  not  for  the  benefit  of  friendly  Relations  between  the 
two  Countries  in  their  direct  Interests?  Sir  R.  Peel 
makes  the  Benefit  and  the  Proof  to  rest  in  the  (Doncert 
of  the  Representatives  of  the  two  Countries  in  Greece. 
**  What,"  asks  he  triumphantly,  •*  would  have  been  -the 
effect  upon  Greece  of  disagreement  between  them  ?"  No 
doubt  it  would  have  been  very  injurious,  but  not  more  so 
than  their  concurrence.     If  Alliance  with  France  is  to  be 
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proved  by,  or  to  lead  to  no  Benefits  for  themselves,  and  only 
to  Interference  in  foreign  Countries,  then  is  it  a  Curse. 
In  the  Debate  on  the  Liberation  of  Don  Carlos,  Sir  R* 
Peel  declared  it  to  be  a  dangerous  Principle  to  interfere 
in  the  Affaire  of  other  States^  and  he  asserted  such  Inter- 
ference to  he  in  the  Case  of  a  weaker  Power  ^  the  ooer^ 
throw  of  its  Independence.  Is  it  by  our  uniting  with 
France  to  interfere  in  Greece  that  its  Independence  is 
to  suffer  less  than  if  we  interfered  singly?  and  because 
the  two  Goyemments  are  liberal,  the  Ministers  well- 
intentioned,  their  Doctrines  enlightened,  and  their  Practice 
at  Home  admirable,  is  the  Independence  of  Greece  to  suffer 
the  less  ?  Are  France  and  England  then  to  unite  to  go 
I  about  the  World  overthrowing  the  Independence  of  States 

and  Countries,  converting  each  into  an  arena  of  Contest  with 
other  Powers,  or  of  new  Quarrels  between  themselves? 
Are  they  not  actually  opposed  in  Greece  by  another  Power ! 
Their  Alliance  is  then  to  enter  a  Struggle  with  Russia,  with 
whom  they  are  united,  for  the  gratuitous  Distraction  of  that 
unhappy  Land.  Nay,  is  not  their  Interference  in  Greece 
upon  a  Question  of  Doctrine  and  Principles,  used  by  Russia 
to  alarm  another  Empire — ^Turkey  ?  So  that  their  AUiatice, 
.  as  regards  a  Population  of  three-quarters  of  a  million  Souls, 
confirms  the  Influence  of  their  own  real  Enemy  over  an 
Empire  of  30  millions  *  And  it  is  in  benevelence  and 
charity  that  you  display  such  insanity,  and  are  guilty  of 
such  profligacy?  But  SirR.  Peel  would  insinuate  Coun- 
teraction— able  and  spirited  Counteraction — ^he  would  insi- 

*  The  Position  of  Russia  at  Constantinople  was  taken  up 
instanter.  The  following  is  an  Extract  of  a  Letter  immmediately 
after  the  Greek  Revolution,  of  September.  **  Last  Monday,  in 
consequence  of  instructions  received  from  his  court,  M.  Titow^ 
Minister  of  Russia,  had  a  long  conference  with  the  Minis- 
ter of  the  Foreign  Affairs  on  this  subject,  when  the  Russian 
Envoy   declared,   that  the  Emperor  protested  against  the   means 
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nuate  thattlie  Alliance  of  £nglandwhh  Fmnce  iikGreece^, 
did  realise  its  original  Purpose  in  counteracting  Russia, 
while  at  the  very  Moment  the  three  Grovemment  were  sign- 
ing a  Protocol,  in  which  *' they  hasten  to  declare** — ^to  each 
other,  '* entire  concurrence"  in  their  Views  and  Objects. 

But  no  sooner  did  Sir  R.  Peel's  Words  reach  Paris,  thai* 
the  French  Minister  rushed  to  jthe  Tribune  to  contradict 
them^  and  to  justify  himself  from  the  Charge ;  he  is  put 
on  his  Defence  by  Sir  R.  Peel's  Indiscretion  or  Misrepre- 
sentation ; — he  has  to  make  out  a  Case  against  England,  to 
make  out  a  Case  for  himself: — ^he  brings  forward  every 
available  Point  as  shewing  difference  with  England,  or 
as  capable  of  receiving  such  an  Interpretation — he  com- 
mits himself  by  the  Avowal  of  such  an  Object  to  the  Pro- 
secution of  such  a  Course,  and  confirming  the  Hostility 
to  England  as  national  Triumph,  he  only  strengthens  the 


'i 


whieh  had  been  used ;  the  Emperor  abttaioed  from  declaring  hia  ^ 

last  word  relaitiye  to  what  regarded  the  constitution  ;  but  that,  ia  ^ 

all  ca^es,  the  Divan  might  be  sure  of  the  powerful  concurrence  of  ' 

Russia  to  prevent  such  dangerous  principles  from  being  propagated  ' 

amongst  its  population,  and  to  neutralise  the  e£Fects  that  it  might  have  ' 

to  dread  from:  this  restless  and  revolutionary  neighbour."  < 

A  Constantinople  Correspondent  of  the  Constitutionel,  in  the  ' 

course  of  last  month,  writes : —                                                          ,  * 

**  The  Ministers  of  France  and  England  appear  to  have  under- 
taken a  campaign^  of  which  the  object  is  to  combat  Russia  in  the  *^ 
East,  and  to  establish  there  the  supremacy  of  the  Anglo-French  .]? 
alliance.    The  ambitious  projects  of  the  Russian  Cabinet  with  respect  ^ 
to  Turkey  are  with  much  tact  laid  hold  of  by  the  Divan.     On  the  ) 
other  hand,  Russia  points  out  to  the  Turkish  Government  all  the 
danger  that  there  is  for  it  to  follow  the  counsels  of  those  Cabineta^ 
who  everywhere  desire  to  *have  liberal  principles  prevailing^  and  to  , 
act  ae  protectors  of  the  rights  of  nations  against  the  power  of  their 
Sovereigns.     The  Divan  is  exceedingly  embarrassed,  as  to  a  choice  | 
between  these  two  alliances" 
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Exultation  against  himself :— such  are  the  Effects  in  Franee, 
of  Sir  R.  Peel's  declaration  that  the  AUianee  ir  restored  I 

Now  let  us  see  what  return  he  meets  with  frote  the 
Repf esentative  of  the  Government,  against  whose  Projects 
and  Principles  is  directed  this  mighty  and  insidious 
Coalition,  ^<  of  the  two  Countries  distinguished  by  the  high- 
est Honour  and  possessed  of  the  greatest  Power."  That 
Representative  has  no  Tribune  to  rush  to,  but  he  seizes  the 
Opportunity  of  dining  with  Muscovy  Traders,  to  pour  forth 
Profusion  of  Attachment  to  and  Admiration  for  this  able, 
honest,  and  dextrous  Minister. 

We  place  side  by  side  the  Words  of  M.  Giiizot  and  of 
Baron  Brunow. 


M.  GuizoT. 
"  On  the  question  of  Spain, 
for  instance,  no  one  can  say  that 
we  followed  in  the  train  of  Eng- 
land— our  conduct  in  that  coun- 
try was   perfectly  independent* 
On  the  question  of  the  Right  of 
Search,   the  Chambers  pointed 
out  what:  conduct  they  deemed 
national)    and  the  Government 
adopted  it  without  reserve— de- 
cidedly it  was  not  in  order  to 
please   England.    In  questions 
of  other  kinds-— those  of  national 
interests  for  instaace^-we  acted 
in  a  similar  manner.     Much, 
fbr  instance,  has  been  said  of  a 
^reaty  of  commerce  with  England, 
but    /ici5  it    been    concluded? 
On  the  contrary,  have  I  not  told 
you  that  we  were  entering  on  a 
better  routes  which  would  more 
^ectiially  assure  our  independ- 

TOL.    III. 


BAaoN  BauNow. 
"  Gentlemen, — I  feel  a  pecu- 
liar gratification  in  stating  this 
my  conviction  before  her  Ma- 
jesty's ministers — before  my  re- 
spected friend  at  the  head  of  her 
Majesty's  Government,  to  whom 
I  feel  most  particularly  indebted 
for  having  honoured  this  meeting 
by  his  presence.  Great  cheer- 
ing.) If  I  am  labouring  under 
a  certain  difficulty  in  findings 
myself  called  upon,  for  the  first 
time,  to  make  a  public  speech  in 
the  presence  of  this  great  states- 
man, I  can  feel  assuredly  no  he- 
sitation whatever,  but  on  the 
contrary  I  feel  the  greatest  plea- 
sure, in  expressing  publicly  and 
frankly,  my  sincere  gratitude  for 
the  kind  and  friendly  support 
which  he  constantly  lends  me  in 
the  performance  of  my  pubKe 
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ence  and  liberty  ?    Do  you  wish      duties  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
to   have  smaller  subjects   men-      friendly  relations  between  Russia 
ttoned?     Weill    have   we   not      and  Great  Britain^  whose  good 
acted  with  the  same  liberty  with      understanding  is  so  essential^  not 
respect   to    linen    threads    and      only  for  their  own  mutual  in- 
cloths,  whatever  impression  our      terests,  but  also  for  the  preserva- 
doing   so   may   have    made   on      tion  of  the  general  peace  of  the 
English  interests?    And  lately,      world  (great  cheering)." 
has  not  the    President    of    the 
Council  had  an  ordonnance  is- 
sued on  the  tariffs  in  Algeria,  of 
a  character  purely  French,  and 
likely  to  prove  injurious  to  Eng- 
lish interests?" 

Now  let  us  see  how  Sir  R.  Peel  replies  in  either  Case. 
When  the  Speech  of  M.  Guizot  reaches  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  bad  vehemently  cheered  the  Declaration 
about  the  Alliance  being  restored,  a  certain  Degree  of  Sur- 
prise is  awakened,  because  when  that  Declaration  was  made 
it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  Commercial  Treaty,  the 
Right  of  Search,  &c.  were  in  a  fair  Way  of  Adjustment.  A 
Member  thinks  fit  to  inquire  as  to  how  these  Matters  stood. 
Mr.  Labouchere  says : — 

**  That  he  had  seen  a  report  of  a  speech  of  M.  Guizot,  the 
French  Minister  for  foreign  affairs,  in  which  he  was  represented  to 
have  stated  that  instead  of  relaxing  the  duties  upon  foreign  produce 
imported  into  France,  he  had  gone  on  increasing  them,  ft  was 
therefore  cleiEir,  that  the  French  ministry  considered  the  negotiations 
with  this  country  completely  at  an  end." 

To  which  Observation  Sir  R.  Peel  replied : — 

*'  As  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  aware  there  must  be  two 
voluntary  contracting  parties  to  a  treaty  of  commerce,  whatever, 
impediments  had  occurred  in  the  way  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty, 
he  could  assure  the  right  hon.  gentleman  they  had  not  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  government  of  this  country.     Of  course  the  signature 
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of  the  treaty  was  entirriy  at  the  discretion  of  the  other  imrtj,  which 
in  this  case  was  the  French  government/' 

With  the  Rassian  Ambassador  the  Matter  is  far  more 
easy  and  congenial — Words  are  with  them  on  both  sides  of 
the  same  Value,  though  they  spend  them  on  difierent 
Wares.     Sir  Robert  Peel  thus  replied. 

'*  On  the  part  of  her  Majesty's  Govemment,  I  congratulate  yoa 
(the  Muscovy  traders)  most  sincerely  upon  that  good  understanding 
which  has  now,  for  many  years,  so  happily  subsisted  between  the 
governments  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  (cheers).  li  is  imposnhle 
to  survey  the  political  relations  between  those  two  great  empires, 
and  not  to  see  that  nearly  every  point  of  contact  between  them 
suggests  rather  a  reason  for  cordial,  friendly,  and  intimate  good 
understanding,  than  for  any  feeling  of  rivalry  or  jealous  opposition 
(hear).  I  fervently  hope  that  a  sense  of  common  interest,  and 
feelings  of  reciprocal  esteem,  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  cordial 
and  permanent  friendship  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Russian 
empire."  (cheers.) 

So  afiter  all,  instead  of  there  being  an  Alliance  with 
France  to  counteract  Russia,  there  is  no  Alliance  with 
,  France  but  a  close  Intimacy  with  Russia ;  and,  moreover, 
this  pretended  Alliance  of  England  with  France  suffices  to 
afiright  Prussia  from  our  Side,  and  drives  her  for  refuge 
against  us  into  the  Arms  of  this  our  bosom  Friend  I  Thus 
speaks  the  Organ,  in  this  respect,  of  the  Government,  The 
Times. 

'*  We  are  not  ignorant  that  the  policy  of  this  country  towards 
France  has  to  a  certain  extent,  contributed  to  bring  about  this 
deplorable  result.  The  narrow  construction  which  is  put  upon  our 
political  motives,  by  the  statesmen  of  8t.  Petershurgh  {!)  of 
Vienna,  and  of  Berlin,  affects  to  discarn  some  danger  to  themselves 
in  that  alliance  which  is  the  basis  of  the  peace  of  Europe  ;  and 
the  good  understtnding  which  brings  France  and  England  together 
at  one  end  of  Europe,  in  the  interchange  of  hospitalities  or  in  the 
promotion  of  constitutional  Government^  binds  Prussia  to  Russia 
in  the  work  of  persecution,  and  in  the  cause  of  oppression,** 

B  2 
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It  would  have  cost  Sir  R.  Peel  no  more  to  have  asserted, 
if  France  only  would  have  permitted,  the  most  cordial  Inti- 
macy between  the  two  Countries,  than  it  cost  him  to  speak 
of  the  common  Interests  of  England  and  Russia.  On  the 
1st  (^  February,  when  he  dedared  the  Restoration  of  the 
French  Alliance,  he  knew  as  well  as  on  the  subsequent  7th 
of  March,  that  the  French  Government  was  <<  one  of  the 
Parties  at  whose  Discretion  the  Signature  of  the  Treaty  of 
Commerce  entirely  lay/'  and  he  knew  that  the  Reason  why 
that  Party  would  not  sign  the  Treaty  was  because  ^^  th^ 
French  were  incensed  against  England  through  the  Syrian 
Policy  of  the  noble  Lord." 

Without  this  Explanation  it  would  indeed  have  been 
alarming  to  hear  from  a  Minister  of  England  of  the  ^^  cor- 
dial, friendly,  iaatimate,  good  understanding*'  suggested  by 
*'  nearly  every  poipt  of  contact"  between  Russia  and  this 
Country;  but  this  is  only  Evidence  of  his  Dexterity — 
Words  are  Counters,  to  Wise  Men ;  it  is  to-  Fools  only  that 
they  are  Coin.  Russia  has  at  length  found  her  Match : — 
our  Minister  takes  her  at  her  own  Game^  and  bjeats  her  with 
her  own  Weapons!  It  has  been  ssdd  by  Defenders  of 
O'Connell  that  no  Man,  in  so  many  Words,  ever  i^ke 
fewer  Falsehoods.  Those  who  would  magnify  Sir  R.  Peel, 
may  claim  for  him  a  Merit  exactly  the  reverse. 

Alliance  between  States  is  like  Intercourse  between  In- 
dividuals. It  may  be  disadvantageous  as  well  as  advan- 
tageous. There  is  Intercourse  of  Dupe  and  Knave — Con- 
cert of  evil.  Men — Confederacy  of  Swindlers — bat  it  is 
between,  honest  Men  that  tbere^  is  the  Bond  of  Friendship. 
4in.  Alliance  in  a  fair  andt  honourable  Sense  is  the 
Friendship  of  honest  Nations.  It  is  in  themselves^,  tfaeie- 
foroi  that  ip  to  be  sought  and  found,  formed  ot  changed, 
honourable  and  just  Alliance.  Between  Inifividuals 
l^mpathies  are  required  to  unite  them,  for  Laws  render 
Association  for  other  purposes  needless.     Sympathies  have 
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no  part  in  the  Ralationt  of  Goyerninentt.  Friradship  be- 
tween the  Nations  is  a  Consequence  of  thenr  separate  In- 
tegrity ;  it  is  impossible  where  Integrity  is  not,  and  certain 
where  it  is*  Idem  velle^  idem  moUe,  ea  demmm  awneiiia.  If 
there  be  Friendship  between  England  and  France  both  are 
just,  no  Alliance  is  requisitOi  and  yet  all  the  objects  of  it 
obtuned.  It  is  posnble  for  two  sudi  Nations  as  England 
and  France  to  be  engaged  in  fiedse  and  injurious  Pursuits, 
in  that  case  Alliance  between  them  would  be  the  grarest 
of  Injuries  for  each,  as  sanctimiing  or  supporting  in  each 
Thoughts  and  Acts  hurtful  to  both.  That  is  the  Position 
in  which  they  stand.  Each  is  separately  misled,  severally 
betmyed,  and  the  Union  of  two  such  Dupes  will  only  serve 
to  render  each  a  more  docile  Instrument  to  the  Power 
that  uses  them.  Witness  our  Acts  in  Serbia.  Had  the 
Alliance  with  France  been  more  intimate,  our  Policy 
would  have  been  more  base ;  had  the  two  Govern- 
ments been  at  Variance  we  might  not  have  demeaned  our* 
selves  as  we  did,  and  we  should  not  have  secured  France's 
acquiescence  in  so  doing.  And  so  has  it  been  throughout, 
for  more  than  seventy  years,  since  the  memorable  first 
Partition  of  Poland,  France,  that  would  have  resisted  the 
Crimes  of  Russia,  has  invariably  by  England  been  reduced 
to  inaction  and  submission. 

But  after  all  these  are  Foreign  Affairs,  which  this  Nation 
professes  neither  to  understand  nor  to  care  about;  let  us 
come  to  a  matter  of  Business,  that  they  do  profess  to  under- 
stand. 

There  can  be  nothing  of  such  importance  to  Commer- 
cial Interests  as  a  free  Intercourse  with  France;  the 
Improvement  that  would  have  been  effected  by  the 
Adjustments  assented  to  by  France  in  July,  1840)  would 
have  augmented  our  external  Traffic,  according  to  the 
Estimate  of  practical  Men,  by  Ten  Millions  yearly,  and 
this  Advantage  would  have  been  more  than  equalled  by 
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drawing  closer  together  of  the  two  Nations.  This  Mea- 
sure was  frustrated,  after  the  Adhesion  of  the  French 
Government  had  been  given  to  all  the  Commercial  Points 
of  the  Treaty,  and  the  Signature  of  that  Treaty  was  pre- 
vented hot  merely  by  the  exasperation  produced  in  the 
minds  of  the  French  Government  by  the  Russian  Conven- 
tion of  the  15th  of  July,  but  by  the  underhand  and  trea- 
cherous Interference  of  the  English  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affsurs,  which  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Negotiator  of  that  Treaty  refused  to  hold  Intercourse  with 
him.  The  same  thing  has  happened  with  respect  to 
other  Treaties.  This  Advantage  was  lost  to  the  Nation 
through  the  Act  of  its  own  Minister.  These  Acts  had  to 
be  reversed,  in  order  that  the  Injury  might  be  repaired, 
but  first  they  had  to  be  solemnly  inquired  into  ;  without  this 
they  were  unalterable.  M.  Guizot  and  Sir  R.  Peel,  both 
of  them  severally  testify  that  his  Acts  are  the  cause  of  this 
Loss,  neither  of  them  proceed  to  reverse  them. 

Sir  R.  Peel  after  this  declares  the  Alliance  to  be 
restored.  He  is  questioned  respecting  the  Commercial 
Treaty,  which  was  the  natural  consequence,  as  it  was  the 
sole  satisfactory  Evidence  of  its  Restoration,  he  says,  the 
Matter  stood  exactly  where  it  was  :  "  No  advance  had  been 
made  since  the  last  Session,  but  Matters  remained  as  they 
were,  and  he  could  not  say  when  they  would  be  brought  to 
a  close."  But  at  that  vevj  Moment,  M.  Guizot,  under  the 
Necessity  of  defending  himself  against  the  Statement  of 
Sir  R.  Peel  respecting  the  Renewal  of  the  Alliance,  told 
the  French  Chambers  that  the  Matter  was  not  where  it 
was,  and  that  an  advance  had  been  made  in  an  opposite 
Direction.  Such  was  certainly  not  the  wish  of  the  Minister, 
but  it  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  leaving  the  Griev- 
ance to  rankle  than  of  declaring  that  it  had  been  cured. 
When  M.  Guizot's  Words  reached  England,  Sir  R.  Peel  is 
questioned  a  second  time.    It  is  brought  before  him  that  the 
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Words  of  M.  Guizot  are  in  contradiction  with  his  own,  and 
he  is  asked  whether  or  not  the  Negotiations  between  the 
two  Countries  are  at  an  end.  To  this  he  replies,  by  a  shuffling 
Subterfuge,  <*  there  requires  to  be  two  voluntary  Contract- 
ing Parties  for  a  Treaty/*  &c.  *<  the  Impediment  had  not 
been  occasioned  by  the  Government  of  this  Country* — which 
no  one  had  asserted.  Here  then  we  may  expect  that  Mr.  La* 
bouchere,  an  Ex- President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  should 
come  to  the  Body  and  Substance  of  the  Matter,  and  should 
require  such  Steps  to  be  taken  between  two  angry  Nations  as 
would  be  taken  between  two  angry  Individuals,  viz.  that  the 
Causes  of  Bitterness  should  be  inquired  into  and  removed, 
and,  above  all  things,  that  it  should  not  be  tolerated  that  a 
Minister  in  England  should  disguise  to  the  Nation  its 
Danger,  and  increase  that  Danger  by  a  false  Represen- 
tation. But  Mr.  Labouchere  is  content  with  the  Reply. 
A  few  days  afterwards,  however,  in  his  Motion  respecting 
the  Brazilian  Negotiations,  he  introduces  this  Subject,  and 
utters  various  Propositions,  so  wild  and  strange  as  to 
become  most  important  as  proceeding  from  such  a  quarter, 
disposing  of  such  interests,  and  tacitly  accepted  as  they  were 
by  the  House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Labouchere  rejoices,  that 
we  were  at  last  done  with  the  Treaty  with  France !  This 
late  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  —  tells  us  that 
there  were  two  sorts  of  Commercial  Treaties,  the  one 
called  a  <'  Tariff  Treaty,"  the  other  stipulating  for  the 
equal  Treatment  of  the  Shipping  of  the  two  Countries,  and 
containing  what  was  called  *Hhe  most-favoured-Nation 
Clause."  Who  ever  confounded  reciprocity  Treaties  of 
Navigation  with  Commercial  Treaties'^  Are  Treaties  of 
Navigation  things  to  be  weighed  in  a  Scale  against  Treaties 
of  Commerce,  that  the  one  should  be  chosen  and  the  other 
rejected  \  are  they  not  Complements  the  one  to  the  other ^  and 
he  jpeho  desires  reciprocity  for  the  Shipping  of  two  Nations, 
must  he  not  equally  desire  the  Reduction  on  both  Sides 
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of  tb^  Duties  leyied  on  their  CoInIn^rce  t  Such  was  the  Qfaject 
of  the  Negotiation  with  Fmnee,  such  the  Object  of  th^ 
Negotiation  with  Naples,  with  Austria,  with  Turkey ;  this 
was  the  object  of  t^Qse  Treaties,  which  the  Colleague  of 
Mr.  Labouchere  adopted,  and  then  frustrated,  after  full 
Concessions  had  been  made  to  England  by  the  Govern- 
ment  al  those  four  different  Countries^  and  which  had  they 
beep  concluded  as  accepted  by  those  Powers  would  have 
added  not  Millions^but  Tens  of  Millions  to  our  Trade,  And 
now,  the  Man  who  ought  to  be  brought  ta  the  Bar  of 
Public  Justice  to  answer  for  his  Share  in  such  Malversa- 
tion, whether  at  the  time  conscious  or  unconscious, — who 
had  but  a  few  days  before  been  calling  Sir  Robert  to 
account  for  the  non-realization  of  the  Commercial  Treaty 
with  France,  exclaims,  ^^  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  it  is  at 
last  done  with."  And  after  pretending  to  instruct  the 
House  in  the  Di£Eerence  between  his  so-called  Tariff- 
Treaties  and  Reciprocity-Treaties,  flippantly  says,  <<such 
Treaties  are  now  at  a  Discount." 

The  entire  passage  is  as  follows  : — 

*'  He  desired  to  see  no  endeavours  to  induce  Braiil  to  make  what 
was  called  a  "  tariff  treaty/'  There  were  two  sorts  of  Gommercial 
treaties,  by  oonfounding  which  some  erroneous  ideas  were  created. 
One  sort  was  that  of  which  Mr.  Huskisson  had  been  a  great  pro- 
moter, stipulating  for  the  equal  treatment  of  the  shipping  of  the  two 
countries  ("an  anangement,  no  doubt,  which  it  was  very  desirable  to 
s^e  established  between  this  and  every  other  country),  and  containing 
what  was  termed  the  **  most  favoured  nation  clause  ;"  which  he  was 
always  glad  to  see  introduced  (especially  with  countries  like  Brazil), 
stipulating,  as  it  did,  .that  neither  state  should  treat  the  goods  of  the 
other  more  disadvantageously  than  those  of  any  other  country.  He 
had  little  fear  that  there  would  be  much  endeavour  to  effect  the 
other — the  tariff  treaty,  with  Brazil.  Such  treaties  were  now  at  a 
discount.  He  had  no  right  to  blame  those  who  had  attempted  to 
form  them*     When  he  was  last  at  the  Board  of  Trade  he  had 
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foiHi$l  th^m  ^mmenced  with  Frmoce,  with  Maplat,  aad  wjtb  Por- 
iugti,  and  pther  c^pntries;  tpd  4f  had  don$  kU  be$i  $o  a4vamc$ 
them,  but  be  could  not  hj  bf  bad  reason  to  congnitu|«ta  bimtelf  on 
bi9  success.  ("  Hear/'  and  a  laugb.)  He  supposed  tbe  rigbt  bon. 
gentleman  wben  he  took  office  fancied  that  bis  predecessors  bad 
been  too  belligerent,  and  that  a  Minister  more  peaceful,  and  wbosa 
language  was  more  courteous  and  captivating,  would  succeed  better, 
Tbe  result  had  shewn,  that  if  such  expectations  had  erer  been  enter- 
tained, they  were  doomed  to  be  disappointed.  Of  that  treaty,  espe- 
ciallj,  whidi  had  been  negotiated  with  Prance,  and  which  had  been 
gwng  on  for  these  ten  years,  he  was  happy  to  hear  from  the  right 
hon,  baronet  that  they  would  hear  no  more.  Certainly  be  won- 
dered not  that  tha  right  bon.  baronet  sboold  bafs  been  very  loth  to 
abandon  that  treaty.  (*'  Hear,"  and  a  laugh.)  It  had  been  a  most 
delusive,  tantalismg  thing.  (A  langh.)  Continually  had  they  been 
within,  as  it  appeared,  the  merest  point  of  completing  it ;  yet  after 
all  it  had  neyer  been  aeoomplf sb^ ;  reminding  one  of  those  lines 
wbich  mathematicians  mention,  which  were  always  i^proaching 
but  which  never  came  in  contact  (t)  (A  Uugh.)  The  fact  was, 
that  mant{faeiurifig  interests  were  far  too  strong  in  France  to 
allow  of  any  Ministers  completing  such  a  treaty.  (Hear.)  He 
was  glad,  therefore,  to  hear  that  at  last  it  was  done  with.  And 
there  was  as  little  expectation  of  such  a  treaty  being  proposed  in 
Braxil.'' 

It  is  singular  to  observe,  how  wben  uny  thing  of  import^ 
ance  is  brought  into  the  House  of  Commonsi  the  Excite- 
ment to  which  it  gives  rise  is  one  of  Merriment  G>uld 
any  one  in  glancing  oyer  this  Extract,  and  seeing  "  a  laugh" 
four  times  repeated,  suppose  that  it  was  the  statement  of  a 
Case  of  the  deepest  practical  Import  to  the  Nation,  and 
involving  the  blackest  Guilt  in  a  late  public  Functionary, 
that  it  was  the  entombing  of  a  Matter  of  Magnitude,  tran- 
scending any  subject  that  could  claim  the  Attention  of  States- 
men, or  a£Pect  the  Well-being  of  the  People.  Sentences, 
whidi  must  have  aroused  Disgust  and  Abhorrence  in  the 
minds  of  Freemen  or  Men  of  Business,  could  only  raise  a 
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Laugh  in  a  British  Senate.  After  this,  the  present  Adminis- 
tration need  care  nothing  about  Commercial  Treaties ;  and 
thus  does  Mr.  Labouchere  momentarily  smooth  for  Sir  R. 
Peel  the  Burden  of  Besponsibility,  which  he  had  taken  off 
the  shoulders  of  Lord  Palmerston. 

Mr.  Labouchere,  wishing  to  '*  have  done"  with  Interna- 
tional Contracts,  by  which  Obstacles  to  Commerce  may  be 
removed,  is  of  course  anxious  ^that  the  Means  of  Negotia- 
tion should  be  annihilated,  that  the  Temptation  may  be 
taken  away,  and  therefore  highly  recommends  the  ^^  most- 
favoured- Nation  clause,"  which  grants  all  without  equivalent. 
But  if  Commercial  Treaties  are  to  be  "  done  with,"  how  is 
this  valuable  Boon  to  be  introduced  when  not  already  exist- 
ing, and  of  what  Value  is  it  to  be  to  those  with  whom  it 
exists  ? 

Restrictions  on  Commerce  are  not  the  result  of  Commer- 
cial Treaties,  but  Tariflfe — Commercial  Treaties  have  been 
called  into  Existence,  when  Nations  reciprocally  desired 
to  reduce  those  Restrictions — and  bought  them  off  by 
mutual  Concession.  In  the  Levant  our  Commercial 
Treaties  are  coeval  with  the  first  Capitulations,  and  form 
part  of  them,  giving  us  the  Right  to  export  and  import  at  the 
rate  of  3  per  cent.,  and  these  were  not  bipartite  Contracts, 
they  conceded  to  us  but  required  nothing  in  return  ;  they 
entitled  us  permanently  to  the  Benefit  that  accrued  from 
their  own  internal  Legislation,  which  made  Commerce  free. 
To  do  away  with  Commercial  Treaties,  would  in  the  Levant 
be  to  sacrifice  this  Right,  as  has  been  done  by  the  recent  Treaty 
with  Turkey  ;  in  Europe  it  would  be  to  lose  the  Advantages, 
such  as  they  are,  that  have  been  obtained  by  them. 

Lord  Brougham  once  wrote  as  follows : — 

'*  The  jealous  and  monopolizing  spirit  of  mercantile  policy  has 
introduced  into  diplomatic  relations  a  new  kind  of  treaty,  called  the 
Treaty  of  Commerce.  These  Treaties  are  in  every  respect  absurd. 
Their  object  is  to  hamper  what  ought  to  be  free y  and  to  regulate 
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what  the  profits  of  every  individoal  can  alone  regulate.  They  have 
relation  to  subjects  with  which  no  Government  ought  to  interfeie^ 
and  are  only  supportable  when  they  are  intended  to  aboliek  regmki' 
tions  imposed  by  the  folly  of  former  Goyemments.** 

Colonial  PoHcy,  vol.  2.  p,  275. 

Nations  neyer  yet  took  counsel  for  the  Benefit  of  the 
grasping  Spirit  of  Mercantile  Polity,  for  that  Spirit  would 
disunite  them.  The  oldest  of  International  Compacts  are 
Commercial,  they  have  descended  to  us  from  the  Carthagi- 
nians and  the  Greeks.  The  first  international  Contracts 
of  Goths,  Slaavs,  Saracens,  and  Turks,  contain  commercial 
Stipulations,  and  their  Object  is  in  every  case  to  secure 
Rights  and  Immunities,  not  to  impose  Regulations.  In 
modem  Times,  owing  to  the  Growth  of  internal  Restric- 
tions, the  Relations  of  Neighbours  have  become  so  embar- 
rassing, that  Treaties  specially  for  the  regulation  of 
Commercial  Matters  have  been  known,  and  they  have 
always  been  intended  to  abolish  Regulations.  Commercial 
Treaties  have  thus  been  Restraints  upon  the  Spirit  of 
Mercantile  Polity  that  prompted  Government  to  impose 
Restrictions  on  Commerce. 

Lord  Brougham  has  indeed  disavowed  the  Doctrines 
contained  in  the  Work  from  which  we  have  quoted,  and 
we  recur  to  it  only  to  shew,  that  with  the  present  House  of 
Commons,  Novelty  is  not  even  requisite  to  make  Absurdity 
pass  current,  and  that  old  worn-out  and  discarded  Gar- 
ments can  be  sported  in  before  them,  as  if  they  were  a 
holiday  Suit  or  new  Fashion. 

There  is,  however,  a  kind  of  Treaty  of  Commerce  which 
we  do  not  suspect  Mr.  Labouchere  of  repudiating,  such  a  one 
as  France  enforced  on  Mexico  and  Tunis  by  Blockade, — 
such  as  England  enforced  on  China  by  "  Communications." 
This  is  simply  an  Act  of  Violence,  to  which  the  weaker  is 
forced  to  give  an  apparent  Sanction — they  are  Outrages 
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which  aie  only  the  more  outrageoiu  by  the  Perfidy  of  the 
Process  used  to  give  them  a  Colour  of  Law.  Such  Acts  are 
against  Nature  and  Justice.  Forms  make  them  not  less 
Fraud,  nor  Profit — Robbery. 

It  was  during  the  Administration  of  the  present  Oppo- 
sition, that  an  Attempt  was  made  to  give  to  Commercial 
Treaties  a  far  father  and  more  beneficial  Character,  than 
that  which  they  had  previously  possessed,  and  that  was  by 
negotiating  for  an  Interchange  of  Reduction,  so  as  to  render 
Diplomacy  conducive  to  internal  amelioration.  The  first 
of  these  was  with  Turkey ;  it  was  proposed  that  the  Duties 
in  England  should  be  reduced  on  about  50  Articles  of 
Turkish  Growth,— and  that  Turkey  should  abandon  internal 
Monopolies,  and  internal  Dues  on  Commerce.  By  the 
Treaty  proposed  with  Austria,  that  Government  was  to  re- 
duce its  Duties  on  150  Articles  of  British  Manufacture  or 
Colonial  Growth,  England  to  facilitate  the  Introduction 
into  her  Ports  of  certain  Austrian  Products.  These  Trea- 
ties were  not  indeed  proposed  by  the  late  Government-— 
but  they  were  (reluctantly  indeed)  adopted  by  them, 
Mr,  Labouchere  being  then  Vice-President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade.  Similar  in  Character  was  the  Treaty  with  Naples 
and  with  France. — The  first  two  were  carried  into  efiect, 
but  changed  so  as  to  frustrate  the  Object  for  which  they 
were  intended,  the  other  two  were  left  to  languish,  being 
stopped  and  thwarted  by  the  Minister  himself.  Did  Mr.  La- 
bouchere call  Sir  R.  Peel  to  account  for  the  non-comple- 
tion of  the  French  Commercial  Treaty  only  to  make  the 
occasion  for  scofiing  at  such  Treaties,  thereby  covering 
the  Impotence  of  himself  and  Colleagues— if  he  knew  no 
more;  or  their  Guilt -•'if  he  did  understand  their  Motives 
and  their  Acts? — Was  it  not  on  these  very  Commercial 
Treaties  that  the  late  Administration  plumed  and  prided 
itself?  Two  of  the  four  enumerated  were  concluded^  being 
perv€rtedy  and  were  then  announced  pompously  from  the 
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Throne.  Two  were  frustvated.  Mr.  Laboaebeve  take*  no 
credBt  for  tboae  thai  were  concluded,  nor  for  the  13  oliheis 
signed,  nor  the  other  16  commenoed-*-be  is  only  glad 
there  is  an  End  of  them. — Commercial  Treaties  are  indeed 
^at  a  Discount"— Why  are  they  so?  Who  accepted  them? 
Who  frestrated  tbem  ?  Who  perverted  them?  Who  now 
lerilea  them  ?  The  sane  Man  or  his  Associates  has  done 
all  diese  things.  They  alone  adoptedt  they  alone  retile^ 
When  ibr  d^m  they  daim  Merit,  their  Antagonista  8p> 
plaud;— when  they  sneer  at  them,  their  Antagonists 
•^hwgh." 

Soppenng  that  a  Member  of  the  Hoase,  a  Stranger  to 
these  Transactions,  had  came  forward,  and  said,  '<  Ton 
have  failed  in  all  these  Attempts.  I  wilt  not  enquive  into 
the  Cause  of  Failure*  I  know  it  has  been  alleged  by  the 
very  ServanU  of  the  Oovernment  in  four  cRgHnct  TVaiiMe- 
ihnsy  that  the  Minister  himself  was  playing  falser  But  we 
have  nothing  to  do  here  with  the  Acts  of  Ministers ;  we 
only  disciiss  Policy ;  therefore,  seeing  that  the  Fact  is  so, 
and  that  you  have  failed,  I  propose  that  we  have  done  with 
Commereial  Treaties :" — there  would  be  some  Colour  for 
the  Preposition  of  such  Member ;  as  much,  indeed,  as  if  he 
proposed  a  Law  to  blunt  Knives  as  a  Means  of  preventing 
Murder.  But  when  one  of  those,  who  are  Parties  in  these 
mysterious  Acts,  comes  to  say,  let  us  have*  done  with  them, 
the  strongest  Inducement  thi^  could  influence  Guardians 
o£  the  public  Interests  and  Larws.  is  presented,,  for  inquiring 
into  a  Case  where  F^ure  so  iacomprdiensible,  and  Injury 
so  grave,  is  associated  mA  Cireumstances  so  suq>iciou8. 

Sir  R.  Peel  having  asserted  ibnt  the  Alliance  was  re^ 
stored^  and  being  thereby  held  responsible  for  its  producing 
the  natural  Fruit,  must  now  say  that  tiie  Treaty  with 
France  never  could  have  been  settled;  he  must  accept 
with  Gratitude  the  Assertion  of  Mr.  Labouchere,  that  it  was 
the  <^  Manufacturing  Interests"   of  France,  and  not  the 
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'<  Syrian  Policy  of  the  Noble  Lord"  that  had  prevented  its 
setdement.  He  must  shew,  that  from  permanent  and  un* 
changeable  internal  Causes,  no  such  Treaty  ever  could 
have  been  brought  to  bear.*  The  Organs  of  Sir  R.  Peel's 
party,  which  denounced  this  Act  of  Lord  Palmerston 
most  vehemently  in  1842  and  1843,  will,  of  course,  now 
represent  the  Facts  in  the  same  Light,  and  of  this  there  is 
a  recent  remarkable  Instance.  The  Morning  Herald,  which 
specially  and  peculiarly  had  exposed  this  Transaction,  and 
offered  to  adduce  Testimony  to  establish  what  it  alleged, 
before  any  Tribunal,— travelled  out  of  the  ordinary  Forms 
and  Habits  of  a  Journal,  in  its  Charge  of  wilful  Prevention, 
— but  a  few  Days  ago,  in  discussing  Brazilian  Sugar,  and 
arguing  against  a  Statement  of  Mr.  Porter, .  sneers  at  his 
Authority,  as  having  been  *'  so  gullible  as  to  believe 
M.  Thiers  had  been  willing  to  sign  a  Commercial  Treaty 
with  England."     The  Conservative  Organs  and  Partisans 

*  At  the  time  that  Lord  Palmerston  interfered  to  prevent  the 
signature  of  that  Treaty,  it  was  the  theme  of  passionate  declamation 
on  the  part  of  the  class  and  party  now  most  vehement  in  denuncia- 
tion of  it.  It  was  then  represented  as  a  benefit  to  France,  and 
peculiarly  beneficial  to  her  most  important  branches  of  industry.  On 
the  very  day  that  the  Brunow  Convention  was  signed,  the  Consti-^ 
iutiannel  was  writing  as  follows  : — 

**  The  treaty  of  commerce  between  England  and  France  is  vir- 
tually concluded.  It  assures  to  France  real  advantages.  A  consi- 
derable reduction  on  the  duties  on  wine  gives  the  proprietors  of  the 
Gironde  a  new.  outlet  for  their  produce.  Our  Champagne  wines 
are  equally  favoured  ;  and  if  our  growers  are  careful  in  their  vintage, 
and  honest  in  their  commercial  relations,  their  wines  will  compete  on 
favourable  terms  with  the  wines  of  Spain  and  Portugal  in  all  English 
markets.  Our  brandies  will  also  enter,  by  virtue  of  the  new  treaty » 
on  more  favourable  conditions,  &c." 
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I  must  now  help  the  Liberals  to  pervert  the  very  Nature  of 

I  an  International  Alliance.     Thus  both  concur  in  creating 

I  that  great  Engine  '*  Public  Opinion,'*  which  has  become 

the  Grace  and  Safety  of  the  Communities  of  the  West. 

While  the  leading  Statesmen  are  intently  occupied  and 

entirely  absorbed  in  Details,  or  Propositions,  or  engaged  in 

I  groping  without  Light,  or  gazing  upon  Vacancy,  the  fine 

I  Threads  of  Deceit  are  twined  around  them,  and  the  Web  of 

I  Fraud  is  worked  silently  on,  weaving  them  in.  Day  by  Day 

\  are  the  Causes  of  Effects  covered  up  by  the  very  Effects 

they  produce; — gradually  as  the  Web  is  wove  the  Shuttle 

disappears,  and  those   who   knit    the  Knots  from  Mesh 

after   Mesh   withdraw  the  Hand,  and   thus  those   whose 

Duty  it  was  to  have  prevented  and  punished,  will  be  placed 

in  the  Position  of  the  Guilty,   and  will   have  to  defend 

Acts  they  have  not  committed, — will  be  charged  with  them 

by  the  very  Author,  and  will  believe  them  their  own. 

They  have  been  warned  that  there  is  that  at  Work  with 
the  British  State  that  they  do  not  comprehend,  and  Proof 
of  the  Need  of  that  Warning  has  been  given,  in  the  Exposi- 
tion of  Consequences  before  they  appeared,  more  simple 
Process  could  not  be  used,  more  alarming  Thoughts  could 
not  be  presented,  nor  more  conclusive  Evidence  adduced. 
This  has  happened  not  once  but  often,— and  Day  by  Day 
we  repeat  Warning,  Protest,  and  Proof. 

In  the  first  Instance  there  is  a  Declaration  on  a  most  im- 
portant Matter,  gratuitously  made  to  the  Nation  by  Sir  R. 
Peel ;  we  have  shewn  it  to  be  false,  and  to  have  been  known 
to  be  so  by  himself — the  Effect  is  most  injurious  in  France — 
the  other  Party  adopts  it  equally,  knowing  it  to  be  false,  to 
I  cover  their  own  Misdeeds — the  favourable  Dispositions  on 

I  both  Sides  the  Channel  are  repressed,— the  unfavourable 

Dispositions  and  Acts  are  advanced.     Sir  R.  Peel,  while 
augmenting  the  Difiiculties  with  France,  prepares  internal 
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Ikaiger.  TMsr  h  the  Btisiii^ur  of  i^  OoVeniineiity-^flikF  ilh6 
C^re  df  i;  Pairlkidetit  i  aikt  tkus  aiS9  at  once  Affaii^  ruined, 
aod  tile  SdufGeg  df  Histoi^  eontaihmated.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  alone  profits  $-^he  escapes  from  the  Cfaai*ge  under 
wfaacb  he  ky,  add  eatcbanges  with  Sir  R.  Pdel  the  Position 
ef  ae^sused  and  Aeodset. 
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PariB,  March  llth. 

Regarding  the  question  of  Right  of  Search,  I  cannot  laj 
before  jou  reflexions  more  pregnant  than  those  which  arise  from 
the  anscrnpalous  dishonesty  shewn  in  all  the  declamations  on 
that  question.  I  do  not  mean  to  assert  that  the  mass^  the 
^^  servum  pecns/'  both  in  and  out  of  the  Chambers,  are  in- 
sincere when  thej  declaim  against  it.  Their  jealousies  having 
been  re-awakened  by  Lord  Palmerston's  machinations  in  1840, 
thej  really  do  think  that  it  is  England's  design  to  molest  and 
interfere  with  French  commerce  and  that  the  Right  of  Search 
aflbrds  a  pretext  and  the  means  for  doing  so  ;  but  not  so 
the  leaders ; — they  know  that  the  matter  is  mere  moonshine, 
but  they  use  the  excitement  out  of  doors,  as  a  means  of  over- 
throwing the  present  French  Oovernment.  They  consider  that 
the  English  Government  is  deeply  implicated,  nay,  has  a 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade,  and 
that,  therefore,  they,  t.  e.  the  English  Government,  cannot  con- 
sent to  any  modification  of  the  rights  they  enjoy  by  treaty. 
Then  it  is  of  course  the  policy  of  the  opponents  of  the  French 
Government  to  inflame  the  public  mind  in  France  against 
England,  and  to  aggravate  to  the  utmost  French  jealousy — so 
as  to  lead  to  the  downfall  of  Guizot,  placed  between  the  resist- 
ance of  the  English  Government  and  the  excitement  of  the 
French  people.  Of  course  if  the  British  Government  were 
inclined  to  make  concessions  to  Guizot,  it  is  prevented  by  the 
dread  of  an  opposition  in  £ngland.  Now  observe  the  leading 
men  in  France  all  professing  on  the  one  hand  their  sense  of  the 
necessity  of  the  English  alliance,  both  for  the  advantage  of 
France  and  for  the  peace  of  Europe^  and  yet  cultivating,  and  de- 
veloping, and  exasperating,  French  jealousy  against  England,  — 
knowing  that  their  accusations  are  untrue,  that  French  interests 
are  not  compromised  by  the  Right  of  Search  ;  not  led  them- 
selves by  any  jealousy  of  England,  but  following  their  vocation 
of  factious  partizans.  I  said  that  the  leading  men  all  profess 
their  sense  of  the  necessity  of  the  English  alliance ;— but  it  is* 
more,  it  is  not  only  profession,  but  intimate  conviction.  There  is 
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not  a  man  in  the  extreme  Gauehe,  who  has  a  character  for 
good  senee,  that  id  not  intimately  convinced  of  its  necessity, 
and  yet  they  are  all  working  to  prevent  the  probability  of  that 
alliance  being  useful  to  themselves  or  to  Europe,  or  directed  to 
any  intelligible  object  now,  whilst  the  seeds  are  sowing  of 
future  misintelligence  and  hostility.  What  puppets  are  the 
statesmen  of  Europe,  how  insignificant  are  the  means  by  which 
Russia  leads  them  to  work  out  for  her,  her  ends  I 

M.  Thiers  in  attacking  M.  Guizot,  does  not  expect  to 
replace  him,  for  he  is  conscious  that  he  could  not  command  a 
sufficient  majority  in  the  present  Chambers^  and  that  he  must 
wait  for  future  elections  to  do  so— then  the  only  person  that 
can  come  in,  in  case  of  Guizot*s  overthrow,  is  Count  Mo\6 — 
such  are  the  cards  that  Russia  holds  in  her  hand  !     The  un- 
popularity of  England  acts  against  M.   Guizot,  whilst  his 
unpopularity  in  return  acts  against  England,  and  the  notoriety 
that  has  been  given  to  his  adherence  to  the  English  alliance, 
prevents  his  words  from  having  due  weight,  and   even  the 
extraordinary  justification  that  he  made  of  his  disavowal  of 
the  act  of  the  French  Commodore  at  Tahiti,  on  the  grounds 
that  it  was  unjust,  is  interpreted — ^truckling  to  England,  and 
this  even  by  those  who  know  that  French  acquisitions  in  the 
Pacific  cannot  benefit  France,  but  must  be  a  burthen  to  her.  I 
send  a  corrected  copy  of  M.  Thiers'  speech  on  the  Address ;  he 
is  particularly  anxious,  I  understand,  that  it  shall  fall  into  the 
hands  of  English.     You  will  see  how  complimentary  he  is  to 
LordPalmerston;  he  knows  now  his  master,  and  therefore  kisses 
the  rod.     They  make  a  most  curious  charge  against  M.  Guizot 
(those  in  a  position  to  judge)  that  of  having  prevented  the  Le- 
gitimists from  rallying  round  the  Government,  and  of  having 
deeply  wounded  them  by  use  of  the  word — fletrir.    This  accu- 
sation is  made  by  friends  of  Count  Mole  it  is  true,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  how  it  can  be  made  in  face  of  the  pre- 
vious demonstration  in  favour  of  the   Due   de  Bordeaux; 
however,  perhaps  the  strong  condemnation  of  the  Legitimists 
has  led  in  some  degree  to  the  unpopularity  of  Guizot  and  to 
the  excitement  on  the  subject  of  the  English  alliance. 


"Thb    principle  of   INTERVENTION"  tist»d 
BY  EXPERIENCE  and  LAW. 


**  It  k  oae  of  the  sigu  of  a  degtiMntt  trntf  and  oim  of  the  i 
of  ensupng  its  further  degeneracy — to  gi?e  lenient  epitheti  to 
crimes." — ^Burke. 


ExTEHT  of  Dominion, — Cares  of  GovernmeDt  prevent  us 
neither  from  adding  to  onr  Provinces,  nor  from  governing 
our  Allies.  Distraeted  bj  factions  Contentionsr-^involTed 
in  multiplicity  of  Affairs— Power  placed  in  Abejmnee  bj 
Parliament— Law  by  Opinion, — a  Vent  has  been  foand  for 
oar  goyerning  Propensities,  and  issuing  thenoe,  they 
overflow  Europe,  Ana,  and  America. 

The  Project  of  an  Intervention  amongst  tbe  Trans-- 
Atlantic  States  has  recently  been  divulged  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  This  Intervention  is  to  be  between  two 
Belligerents,  and  it  is  a  Neutral  that  is  to  intervene  I  It 
is  not  one  Neutral  only,  but  tbree.  A  Decision  so  startling 
has  startled  no  one — ^a  Measure  so  criminal  has  eicited 
no  one.  It  is  noteven  worthy  a  Message  from  the  Crown, 
aad  three  Months  after  the  Step  has  been  taken,  it  slips 
Qtttin  Beply  to  an  lacidetit  of  senatorial  Inquisitiveness. 

A  &w  Years'  ago  -a  grave  Charge  was  brought  against 
the  Minister  for  Fortign  Affairs,  for  having  submitted  to 
an  Intervention  in  South  Anurica  on  the  part  of  France* 
The  Statesman  who  now  fills  the  Post  of  that  Minister  de» 
fended  him  on  that  Occasion.  He  did  not  say  that  he  was 
unjustly  charged,  nor  that  the  Allegation,  if  true,  con- 
tained no  oilpable  Matter,  nor  that  France  had  not  block- 
aded Buenos  Ayres,  nor  that  the  Blockade  was  legal. 
He  did  not  say  that  Submission  thereto  on  the  Part  of  the 
firitudi  Minister  waa  not  criminal;  but  he  said— the 
Thing  haa  been  done  before.    <<  There  had  been,"  said 
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Lord  Aberdeen,  "a  similar  Act  of  ours  a  few  Years  ago 
in  Guatemala."  The  Man  whose  Conduct  is  impugned  is 
justified  by  the  Precedent  of  his  own  Act,  and  the  Minis- 
ter charged  with  one  Crime  is  secured  because  he  had 
committed  another ;  the  Act  having  ceased  to  be  hisy  and 
having  become  ourSf  because  it  was  criminal.  Hence  is 
imposed  the  Duty  on  Senators  and  Statesmen  to  prevent 
and  to  punish ;  failing  to  do  so,  they  become  accom- 
plices, and  they  make  it  theirs.  Such  Acts,  then,  are  not 
Precedents  that  justify,  but  Acts  that  endure.  Lord 
Aberdeen  was  right,  then,  when  he  said  the  Blockade  of 
Guatemala  was  our  Act,  not  Lord  Palmerston's,  and  being 
so,  to  censure  him  was  to  assail  France,  who  had.  only 
followed  our  Example.  Thus,  with  fearful  rapidity,  does 
the  Contagion  of  Evil  spread  from  one  Man  to  a  whole 
Nation,  from  a  Nation  to  the  Universe.  Had  it  been  a 
vague  Proposition  or  a  Fallacy— had  it  been,  a  party  Mea- 
surje,  a  Quibble,  a  Mistake  of  Figures,  a  belied  Prognosti- 
cation, oh !  how  quickly  would  the  Minister  have  been 
taken  up  by  his  Opponent,  or  disavowed  by  his  Successor; 
but  it  is  something  of  a  graver  kind,  it  is  an  Act — that  Act 
a  Crime — a  Word  they  dare  not  pronounce,  a  Thought 
they  dare  not  contemplate — and  therefore .  is  there  no 
Exposure  by  Opponent,  nor  Denunciation  by  Succeissor. 
These  are  conquered — the  Necessity  arising  ;• — where  they 
have  not  punished  they  must  cower  before  the  Criminal  at 
home,  and  the  Aggressor  abroad ;  and  England,  represented 
in  their  Persons,  dares  no  longer  raise  her  Face  or  Hand 
to. Heaven,  and  has  no  longer  a  Voice  or  Arm  to  claim  or 
to.  do  Justice. 

<«  Policy'*  having  been  altered  from  what  "  ought  to  be** 
into  what  "  is,"  it  follows  that  whatever  has  been  done 
may  righteously  be  repeated.  Thus,  Interference,  sanc- 
tioned in  the  first  Instance,  passes  unheeded  in  the  second, 
becomes  habitual  in  the  third  :  from  a  Habit  it  comes  to 
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be  a  Duty — a  Duty  in  the  Minister ;  it  it,  of  course,  a 
Service  to  the  State,  and  the  Performance  of  that  Service 
proves  Capacity  in  the  one,  and  Benevolence  in  the  other. 
Thus  do  we  step  out  from  real  Things  into  a  World  of 
Dreams ;  from  an  Existence  of  Duties  to  one  of  Fiction ; 
from  the  Light  of  Truth  and  Law  to  the  Delusions  of 
Opinion ;  but  fearfully  real  is  the  Quilt,  and  will  be  the 
Consequence,  which  such  Dreams  will  bring. 

Laws  have  been  framed  to  define  to  Men,  whether  as 
Individuals  or  Communities,  the  Limit  beyond  which 
they  should  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  led  by  Impulse  or 
Passion.  Governments  have  been  instituted  to  maintain 
these  Laws,  that  is,  to  restrain  Individuals  or  Communi- 
ties from  following  the  bent  of  Inclination ;  but  when 
Oovemments  cease  to  obey  the  Law,  or  to  make  it  the 
Rule  of  their  Conduct,  they  become  an  Organization 
for  the  Advancement  of  Opinion  which  they  were  insti- 
tuted to  restrain.  Being  emancipated  from  Law  they 
gain  thereby  the  Means  to  cheat  that  very  Opinion  of  the 
Public  or  Nation  which  has  broken  the  Power  of  Law 
over  themselves,  and  following  their  own  Opinion,  they 
change  that  of  the  Nation,  which  being  itself  changed, 
becomes  lat  once  the  Victim  and  the  Defence  of  Crimes  it 
did  not  seek,  and  which,  understanding,  it  would  have 
prevented  or  avenged. 

The  Individual  who  controls  not  his  Passions  and  Im- 
pulses, is  at  once  arrested  by  the  Order  and  Law  which 
he  attempts  to  crush,  and  furnishes,  in  his  Misery,  or 
Panishment,  Warning  to  others.  Nations  are  not  liable 
to  this  Supervision,  and  have  not  the  Advantage  of  such 
contemporary  Experience  ;  they  are  therefore  easily  mis- 
led, either  by  designing  Men  who  know,  or  weak  Men 
who  do  not  know^  the  Laws  they  violate,  or  the  Interests 
they  ruin.  The  Safety  of  a  State  so  compromised  is  not 
in  habitual  Integrity   or   Vigilance;   for  these    must  be 
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lo^t  before  it  ^ouhl  he  thus  endangered.  A  Change  being 
tba8  effected  in  all,  each  Man  sees  only  the  Reflection  of 
the  common  Character  feom  bis  Fellow-dtiz^;  and  a 
Change  in  another  Sense  must  he  effected,  before  any 
Hope  of  Safety  can  arise.  That  Hope  depends  on  the 
awakening  in  the  Breast  of  some,  a  Sense  of  the  Ne- 
cessity of  finding  a  Standard  by  which  to  rate  the  Opini^Mis 
that  are  entertained  at  any  partioulair  Time,  aiid  the 
Acts  to  which  they  gave  birth.  And  this  is  easy  to  find 
when  sought  for ;  it  suffices  to  apply  to  the  Concerns  of 
the  Nation  the  same  Rule  of  right  Conduct  which  is 
recognized  between  Individuals.  The  Law  of  Nations 
differs  in  nothing  from  the  Civil  Law.  Taking  that  Law 
as  his  Gui^e,  any  one  will  immediately  see  his  Way; 
then  will  he  endeavour  to  arouse  his  Fellow-citizens,  and 
be  will  possess  the  Meanls  of  doing  so.  The  public  Aeti 
being  at  Variance  with  our  individual  S^ise  of  Honesty, 
as  with  our  KiSitional  Interests  —  we  appeal  to  that 
Honesty  and  those  Interests,  against  bad  Thbughta  ac- 
cepted in  our  gr^iver  Concerns,  And  injurious  Acts  per- 
formed iu  our  corpQtate  Capacity. 

Let  us  commence  with  JExperience^  confining  ourselves 
to  the  important  Acts  of  Intervention  where  there  has 
been  a  Concert  for  that  Purpose  between  various  Powers. 
There  have  been  : — 

A  Triple  Alliance  for  Intervention  in  Greece,  6th  July, 
1826. 

A  Quadruple  Alliance  for  Intervention  in  Spain,  1834. 

A  Triple  Alliance  for  Intervention  in  Central  Asia, 
26th  June,  1838. 

A  Quadruple  Alliance  for  Intervention  in  Syria,  14th 
July,  1840. 

A  Quintuple  Alliance  for  Intervention  in  Turkey,  in 
respect  to  the  Dardanelles,  Idth  June,  1841. 

The  Results  are  sufficiently  known  to  dispense  us  from 
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tine  NeeeiiiCy  of  examiniQg  them  separately.  We  may 
merdy  fmt  the  Qaestiooi  Woald  Greece  ha?e  been  better 
or  wjorae  had  we  left  her  alone  ?  Woeld  Spain  have  been 
better  or  worse  had  we  left  her  alone  ?  Would  Central 
Asia  have  been  better  or  worse  had  we  left  it  alone  ? 
Would  Syria  have  been  better  or  worse  had  we  left  her 
i^lone  ?  Would  it  have  been  better  or  worse  for  Turkey, 
had  the  Dardanelles  never  been  interfered  with  ? 

In  each  case  the  Reply  must  be,  that  these  Countries 
have  not  beneited,  bat  on  the  Contrary,  have  suffered.* 
Yet  the  Nations  who  interfered,— the  very  Object  they 
declared  for  such  Intervention, — ^was  the  Good  and  Well- 
being  of  the  States  or  Populations  which  they  considered 
more  inferior  to  themselves  in  Light,  Wisdom,  Religion, 
and  Civilization,  even  than  in  Power. 

Such  then  has  been,  from  the  earliest  Times,  down  to 
the  present  Hour,  the  Sense  of  Britain  in  regard  to  those 
Acts  to  which  is  at  present  applied  the  Term  **  Intervene 
tion.**  The  Rulers  of  Britain  have  denounced  them  when 
attempted  by  Foreign  Powers,  and  the  Parliament  and 
Nation  watched  over  its  own  Government,  so  that  it 
should  not  be  seduced  by  its  Strength  or  its  Opinion  into 

*  If  it  be  said,  with  respect  to  Greece,  that  her  Emancipation 
is  owing  to  oar  Intervention,  the  Reply  is  this, — that  had  England 
acted  legally, — that  is  to  say,  constituted  herself  a  Party  in  the  War 
then  going  on,  having  been  appealed  to  by  the  Greeks,  their  Inde- 
pendence would  have  been  at  once  obtained,  without  the  Conse- 
quences that  have  followed  for  Turkey,  for  Europe,  and  the  long  dis- 
traction of  Grreece  herself,  through  diplomadc  Intervention.  This 
was  the  only  Course  which  was  lawful  for  England ;  it  was  the  simple 
atid  natural  one  ;  and  the  fbtl  Benefits  of  iu  Adoption  were  to  be 
considered  as  obtained  for  Greece,  from  the  moment  that  Ei^land 
took  that  Decision  in  her  Behalf  which  subs^utatly  became  a 
ccnoerted  Allianee  for  diplonutic  Intervention :  from  whieh  con- 
^ited  Alliance  and  Intervention  sha  has  only  Nfferfd. 
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masked  Aggression  on  Foreign  States,  ultimately  destruc- 
tive to  internal  Liberty.  On  the  other  hand,  no  Man  has 
ever  been  found  in  England  to  declare  Intervention  to  be 
lawful,  far  less  to  assert  that  it  was  commendable  or 
advantageous. 

But  how  does  such  a  Statement  concur  with  Events  ? 
How  can  England  abhor  what  she  loves  to  practise? 
The  Cause  is  that  Act  and  Purpose,  Practice  and  Desire, 
Thought  and  Deed,  are  severed  and  cast  asunder.  The 
Link  between  them  is  broken,  for  Words  have  lost  their 
Sense,  and  Speech  has  become  perverted.  Men  can 
neither  represent  what  they  mean,  nor  describe  what 
they  do,  for  ambiguous  Words  have  been  introduced, 
meaning  two  Things  at  once. 

As  double  Vision,  by  the  mere  repetition  of  the  Image 
takes  certainty  from  Things,  and  usefulness  from  Sight,  so 
do  ambiguous  Terms,  which  include,  not  the  repetition  of 
the  same  Object,  but  its  opposite,  take  from  Speech  its 
proper  use,  and  from  the  Mind  of  Man  its  power  of  judging. 
Then  can  Nations  be  deceived,  and  by  telling  them  one 
Thing,  may  they  be  made  to  do  another  ;  and  so  England 
has  interfered  in  the  Affairs  of  others^,  as  no  other  State 
has  ever  done,  while  holding  Interference  in  the  utmost 
Abhorrence;  and  the  Man  who  has  involved  England  in 
these  Acts,  is  amongst  living  Englishmen,  the  Man  who 
has  most  emphatically  denounced  their  Impiety;  his 
Words  being  accepted  for  the  Will  in  one  Sense,  and 
his  Acts,  in  consequence  of  the  ambiguous  Terms  in  which 
they  were  spoken,  not  being  seen  to  be  in  contradiction 
with  them.  In  the  commencemence  of  the  Study  of  each 
Science,  the  Labour  first  to  be  undertaken,  and  ne- 
cessarily to  be  mastered,  is  the  clear  defining  of  the 
Symbols  which  repriesent  the.  Thoughts,  or  express 
the  Objects.  Such  Simplicity  and  Accuracy  of  TermB 
being  lost,  the  Science  is  extinct".     So  it  is  in  the  Science 
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of  Government,  which  is  Justice.  Simplicity  of  Language 
is  its  Cradle,  Cbnfusion  of  Speech  its  Grave.  It  is  always 
recorded  of  Nations,  when  they  sunk,  that  they  had  lost 
the  true  Names  of  Things. 

The  Branches  of  that  Science  of  Government,  which  is 
the  life  of  Nations,  are  Virtue,  Integrity,  Charity,  Pa- 
triotism, Justice ;  and  the  Converse  of  each  of  these,  viz. 
Corruption,  Faction,  Injustice,  must  be  clearly  known, 
which  can  be  only  through  distinct  and  intelligible 
Terms.  .  The  Sign  of  Decay  of  States,  therefore,  is 
when  these  Terms  are  lost.  When  new  Terms  are 
invented,  in  which  are  included  some  Shadow  of  the  two 
opposite  Characters,  applying  at  one  moment  to  the  Vice, 
at  another  to  the  Virtue,  then  is  the  Disease  desperate, 
if  not  incurable;  for  the  effect  of  such  Ambiguity, 
or  as  it  has  been  designated  by  Writers  on  Interna- 
tional Law,  ^  Amphibology,"  is  to  obliterate  the  Abhor- 
rence naturally  implanted  in  Man's  Breast  for  Vice,  and 
the  Reverence  also  implanted  there  for  Virtue.  Thus  are 
the  Safeguards  of  Freedom,  the  Bulwark  of  every  Constitu- 
tion,  the  Foundation  and  Fruit  of  every  Faith,  assailed 
and  undermined  by  Langusge-and  Freedom,  Law 
and  Religion,  are  laid  prostrate. 

When  such  Words  surge  up  upon  the  Breath  of  a  People, 
they  become  fearful  Instruments  in  the  Hands  of  the 
designing  and  corrupt,  and  the  Processes  invented  by 
these  to  cQver  Design,  is  adopted  then  by  others  to  conceal 
Weakness. 

But  the  Term  of  recent  Introduction,  and  the  now 
familiar  Use  which  gives  rise  to  these  Reflections,  is  of 
very  much  wider  Application  than  any  other  of  our 
Language ;  its  Sway  is  not  limited  to  our  internal 
Thoughts,  but  acts  equally  on  the  universal  World.  The 
Language  from  which  it  is  derived,  the  Latin,  has  passed 
into  the  Speech  of  the  chief  Nations  of  Europe,  and  its 
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Inflnence  on  our  (Britain -s)  Acts  is  .Exerted  in  odier  Euro- 
pean Countries,  in  sanctioning  them,  diodgh,  strange  to 
say,  the  Term  itself  derived  from  the  Romans  was  un- 
known to  them. 

Formerly  the  Causes  of  internal  Corruption  were 
ccmn|:eraeted  by  external  resistance  and  Jadgineiit ;  bit 
the  intei^weaving  of  the  Affilik*s  of  NationiSy  whose  Lan- 
guages have  a  commion  Origin,  has  produced  a  similar  and 
fiiniultaneous  Degradation  in  all.  Instead  of  each  Nation 
being  placed  in  Ffto6  of  the  oth^r,  with  its  distinct  Thoughts 
and  Chariicter,  contrasting  itself  with»  counteracting,  re- 
sisting, or  prdfiting  by  the  Decay  of  iis  Neighbour^  and 
thereby  arresting  that  Decay— Cbmmunlty  and  Similarity 
have  taken  away  all  Bestraiat  and. Contrast.  Descent  is 
universal,  and  becomes  easy  ahd  shameless ;  imd  where 
there  ii  anything  to  admire,  we  call  it  barbarous  and 
despltfe.  We  deprive  ourselves  of  the  Mfeans  of  knowing 
Ihat  we  descend*  ol*  of  rating  the  Progress  of  our  Course. 
The  Similarity  adds  to  Dahger  :  for  while  the  lingering 
£!ealth  of  one  State  a^rves  not  to  invigorate  the  rest,  the 
del^per  Corruption  of  any  dfie  spreads  its  Infection  over 
the  Remainder. 

So  essential  does  the  E^stablisbment  of  this  Truth  ap- 
pear to  us,  that  we  venture  to  place  it  iii  another  Form. 
To  introduce  into  the  A&irs  of  Nations  Terms  that  faiive  no 
fixed  and  recognized  Value,  is  to  take  from  internatiboil 
Transactions,  not  only  the  high  legal  Character  that  be- 
longs to  them,  but  the  very  Purpose  and  Order  which  bfe- 
longs  to  Government.  The  Consequence  must  bd  to 
render  public  Affairs  confused  and  unintelligible  to  lE^aoh 
Nation ;  and  to  destroy,  as  between  Nations^  oAutual  Be- 
$peet  for  Right,  superinducing  recklessness  in  assaulting  the 
Rights  of  odiers,  and  carelessness  in  defending  their  owti. 

W^en  Governments,  like  Nations,  ceitse  to  comprehend 
what  is  just,    and    to    understand  what  is   ui^ful ;    or^ 
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fetMoing  iolillagciiee,  «se  it  against  tbeir  Ptople-*^ben 
faaye  w6  eathroned  the  Doctrine  of  £k{>edieDe7,  and  do  we 
bofr  dom^  befone  the  tSceptre  of  Chanee. 

Bat  :6till  moredAngerous  than  the  Introdoetion  of  Terms 
vitboQt  a  fiSLod  legal  Valoe  is  the  Use  of  Terms  deh%iied 
tb  veil  Crime^  by  giving  C6  it  a  new  and  eorrQj[>tiiig 
Nasue. 

"  Intervention"  is  saeh  a  Term.  It  is  not  to  be  fenad  in 
the  Ia^  of  Rome,  nor  in  the  Laws  of  Britain^ — it  is  in 
no  Statute  of  the  Realm.  lake  Parricide  among  the 
lUwiaaSi  or  Infrntieide  among  the  MnssolmanSy  so  abo- 
.ininabledid  it  appear  that  there  is  no  Law  can  be  qooted 
against  it.  ^ 

To  interrene  means  "  to  eome  betwe^A** :— the  Law  of 
I^aitiotiiB  already  presents  ns  with  snch  a  Term,  that  is, 
Mediation»-**a  solemn,  legal,  intelligible  Term,  which  it 
degrades,  none  to  utter^  Ind  which  it  benefits  and  ennobles 
to  practise.  It  is  equivalent  to  Arbitration  in  Commoii 
Law,  subject  to  the  same  Conditions}  constituted  under 
ihe.eame  Sanction,-^tbe  conjoint  and  voluntary  Act  of  the 
JParties.  The  Right  to  mediate  does  not  spring  from  the 
Mediator's  Will ;  it  springs  from  the  Estimation  of  his 
Jofl^ice  and  Discrimination :  and  the  Force  of  his  Sen- 
tQpce  depends  not  upon  his  Power,  but  on  the  knutual 
Cotmpac.t  of  those  who  are  opposed.  Mediation  is  Arbi- 
tration between  Bcnlies  too  great  to  be  subjected  to  the 
inherent  Powers  of  a  mortal  Tribunal.  There  can  be 
Nodiing,  therefore,  more  opposite  than  Mediation,  and 
its  ethological  Sjnonyme,  Intervention;  and  no  deeper 
Reprobation  of  the  one^  than  the  strict  Limitation  placed 
to  the  Functions  of  the  other. 

Let  us  now  consider  ^e  Acts  which  are  represented  in 
this  ^^mel  Term.  Men  are  sent,  as  in  Spain  and  Syria, 
under  the  Autboitty  of  mere  military  Discipline  and 
Subordination,  to  destroy  human  Life  in  the  Dotaiiiidns 
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of  States  against  which  not  even  lawless  War  is  made. 
This  is  common  Murder, — and  worse^  for  the  Murderer 
is  not  conscious  of  his  Crime.  Any  one  of  these  Men, 
brought  before  the  Central  Criminal  Court  of  England, 
would  have  Sentence  of  Death  pronounced  upon  him, 
on  the  simple  Proof  of  his  Share  in  these  Acts.  He  could 
plead  only  War, — a  Plea  which  he  could  not  sustain,  for 
there  was  no  War.  This  is  no  international  Question,  it 
is  one  of  domestic  Felony.  It  is,  then,  to  Murder  that 
we  apply  the  Term  "  Intervention.'*  And  it  matters  not 
whether  this  be  done  as  in  Spain,  without  any  covering 
Pretext,  or  as  in  Syria,*  with  the  Pretext  of  a  Treaty. 
The  Treaty  would  be  nothing  more  than,  in  the  Case 
of  a  common  Murder,  a  Compact  to  commit  it.  It  is 
needless  to  quote  additional  Cases,  or  Guilt  of  minor 
Atrocity  practised  under  the  cover  of  Intervention ;  because 
in  every  Case,  if  it  be  not  Murder,  the  Threat  and 
known  Power  and  Purpose,  realise  the  End.  The  Crimejis 
more,  however,  than  Murder :  for  Murder  is  used  only 
as  a  Means  to  its  Perpetration ;  the  Crime  is  the  Subver- 
sion of  Sovereignty  and  Independence.  In  the  Eye  of  the 
Law  of  England  as  well  as  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  the 
Concert  between  any  English  Minister  and  the  Minister 
of  a  Foreign  Power,  for  the  Purpose  of  Intervention,t 
constitute  that  Minister  guilty,  not  merely  of  an  Act  which_ 
justifies  the  State  that  is  thus  assailed '^  to  treat"  England 

*  The  Force  of  a  Treaty  is  in  its  Ratification.  This  Treaty  was 
not  ratified  ;  so  that  even  could  a  Treaty  be  pleaded  to  stay  Judg- 
ment, that  Plea  could  not  hold. 

t  All  Acts  between  England  and  a  Foreign  State  require  by  Law 
to  pass  under  the  Great  Seal.  For  the  Regulations  established  by 
the  Constitution  for  the  Transaction  of  international  Business,  and 
its  progressive  Obliteration,  see  Appendix  to  «  Report  of  the  Co- 
lonial Society  on  the  Affghan  War,"  and  ch.  iv.  of  "  Case  of 
McLcod/' 
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'*  as  an  Bnemy,"*  bat,  moreover,  is  that  Minister  guilty 
of  Treason  or  of  Misprision  against  the  British  CrowD,t 
and  of  Conspiracy  against  the  injured  State. 

Such  is  the  Character  of  the  Chamberingsand  Whisper- 
ings, the  Conferences  and  the  Protocols  of  Secretaries  of 
the  Council  for  Foreign  Affairs ;  and  a  single  Decision  of  a 
Court  of  Common  Law  may  clear  away  this  Extinction  of 
all  Constitutions,  and  this  standing  Rebellion  against  all 
Rights,  Law,  Freedom,  and  Authority  ;  just  as  a  Decision 
of  a  Court  of  Common  Law  cleared  away  the  illegal 
Authority  of  General  Warrants  of  Secretaries  of  State,  after 
being  practised  in  our  internal  Government  for  a  Century. 

Here  we  may  refer  to  another  Source  of  the  public  Con- 
fusion,  and  that  is  the  Practice  in  recent  Times  of  block- 
ading. We  blockade  without  War;  we  suffer  others,  by 
Blockade,  to  interrupt  our  Commerce,  when  there  is  no 
War.  The  Crime  is  here  veiled  from  us  by  the  Practice 
of  Intervention,  which  has  broken  down  the  Barriers 
between  Peace  and  War;  then  the  slipping  into  the 
Habit  of  illegal  Blockades  comes  to  react  upon  and  con- 
firm the  Contradiction  represented  in  the  Word  Interven- 
tion. True,  that  against  Blockade  there  has  been  a 
Protest  entered  and  Resistance  made.  <'  Blockade,"  it 
has  been  asserted  in  the  House,  and  re-echoed  by  the  Mi- 
nister who  used  it  without  War,  "  is  a  Right  of  War,  and 
cannot  be  used  in  Peace.'*  After  this  is  said  we  go  on 
using  it.  Is  Knowledge  of  Right  to  come  only  that  we 
may  intelligently  practise  Wrong,  or  are  the  Corn  laws 
and  the  Ten-hours'  Bill  too  absorbing  to  suffer  Man  to 
obey  the  Commandments  of  God  ?  But  there  is  no  such 
Thing  as  Right  of  Blockade  as  between  Principals ;  they 
are  at  War;  the  Right  of  Blockade  affects  Neutrals,  and 

*  Valtell,  Book  ii.  ch.  iv.  §  58. 

t  Stat,  of  Treason,  Rich.  ii.     Levying  war.     Doing   that    by 
which  is  benefited  an  extrinsic  Power. 
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only  Neutrals.  Tbey  BiHrreoder  tp  the  ^elligerentft  tliat 
Right  figaiust  their  own  Subjects ;  suffering  then»  in 
certain  Cases,  to  interrupt. thi6  TracLe  of  their  Subjects,  to 
seize  and  confiscate  their  Goods  and  Vessels. 

Blockade  is  an  Operation^  not  a  Bight  of  War ;  it  is 
i^n  Operation  similiar  to  the  Morement  of  an  Army  or  the 
Fortifying  pf  a  Camp ;  it  is  equiiralenllo  bomhacding  with 
Mortars  and  fighting  with  Swords.  To  speak  of  Blockade 
without  War,  is  like  speaking  of  Broadudes  or  Slaughter 
without  War. 

To  blockade  a  Port  is,  simply,  to  attack  a  Peo{^  r 
but.tfais  is  not  War,--*fQr  War  requires  both  Cause  and 
F^orm, — ^it  is  the  Act  of  Marauders  and  Pirates;  the 
Confusion  of  the  Term  veiling  the  Guilt  of  the  Deed  from 
those  who  are  made  the  Instruments  for  (committing  it, 
and  from  the  Nations  who  are  the  mean  Endurers  of  the 
Guilt  and  the  dutiful  Supplyers  of  the  Means.  If  it  be 
the  Sign  of  Degeneracy,  and  the  Cause  of  its  Incrensoy 
to  apply  to  Crimes  Epithets  that  are  lenient,  of  what 
Degeneracy  is  it  not  the  Sign  and  Cause,  to  destroy  the 
yery  Name  by  which  Crime  is  known? 

If  then  these  Countries  h&ve  not  benefited,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  have  suffered,  what  Profit  have  we  madef 
Whether  is  it  Profit  or  Loss  that  we  have  gained? 
There  are  various  kinds  of  Profit  to  which  we  might 
look,  and  various  kinds  of  Loss  which  we  might  incur. 
Of  Profit  there  is  Commercial  Advantages  and  Immuni- 
ties-^there  is  increase  of  Commerce,  independently  of 
Privileges — there  is  Contribution — Booty  to  Soldiers — 
there  is  Acquisition  of  Territory— there  is.  Exclusion  Of 
Rivals,  whether  in  Trade  or  Ambition-— there  is.Acquisition 
of  Preponderance — there  is  ensuring  of  Influence — there 
is  also  Affection  to  be  gained  by  Benefits  conferred,  and 
Consideration  and  Honour  to  be  acquired  throughout  the 
World  by  dexterity  of  Conduct,  joined  to  generosity  of  Dis- 
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positioo.  It  is  for  a  Nation  to  choose  between  the  Profits 
(4  Violence  and  those  of  good  Fame ;  but  one  or  other  of 
those  it  Rinst  have  in  Viewi  when  it  andertakes  to  inter- 
fere in  the  Affairs  of  its  Neighbours.  If  we  haye  sought 
(he  first,  we  mast  have  gained  Commercial  Advantages, 
Booty,  Territory,  and  improved  Authority,  in  order  that 
o«r  Intervention  should  be  deemed  intelligent.  If  we 
have  sou^t  the  second,  we  must  have  conferred  Benefits 
on  the  State,  with  which  we  interfered,  in  order  that 
the  Benefits  of  good  Fame  should  accrue  to  ourselves,  and 
that  Intervention  on  this  Ground  should  have  been  advifr- 
ftble  or  expedient.  But  as  Benefits  have  not  followed  for 
those  who  were  the  Objects  of  our  Care,  the  Profits  of 
goodF^mo  and  Character  do  not  accrue  to  ns«  It  remains 
tb^  to  find  in  Advantages  of  the  first  kind,  Compensation 
for  the  Loss  which  Intervention  has  occasioned  in  Money, 
Time,  Honour,  Lives  and  Character. 

Here  again  the  Results  are  so  patent,  that  we  need  only 
separate  Transaction  from  Transaction,  and  put  one  Ques- 
tion in  respect  to  each  to  reduce  the  whole  to  Order. 

What  Profit  in  Commerce,  Booty,  Territory,  or  Au- 
thority, have  we  made  in  Greece  ? 

What  in  ^^in? 

What  in  Central  Asia? 

What  in  Syria? 

What  in  the  Ottoman  Empire? 

The  Reply  must  be,  **  None  whatever*'  W^  have  no- 
thing therefore  in  any  one  Country  to  place  against  the 
Cost.    There  was  no  Inducement ;  there  are  no  Profits. 

Bntin  Operations  where  such  immense  Force  has  been 
aceumulated,  to  act  so  vehemently  on  weaker  States,  we 
may  have  injured  onrseltes  irretrievably  by  assisting  evil 
Projects  of  other  Governments,  our  Allies,  or  we  may  have 
prompted  them  thereto. 

In  Greece — Muesia  and  France  were  our  Allies.     Have 
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either  of  these  profited  by  the  Intervention  ?  Yes ;  one 
of  them  most  largely,  viz.  Russia.  To  counteract  whom 
the  Alliance  was  planned,  and  this  first  Step  in  Interven- 
tion made. 

In  Spain— jPrancc  was  our  Ally.  Has  she  profited  ?  No; 
but  a  Counter-alliance  has  been  formed,  by  which,  for  the 
Benefit  of  Russia^  Europe  has  been  further  divided,  and 
Spain  distracted  ;  and  it  became  a  source  of  Difference 
between  the  contracting  Parties  themselves,  to  the  great 
Profit  of  another  Power. 

In  Central  Asia — Runjeet  Sing  was  our  Ally.  Did  he 
profit  ?  To  a  certain  extent ;  but  again  it  was  another 
Power  that  reaped  the  Advantage.  The  same  Power 
that  had  profited  by  the  two  above-cited  Interventions. 

In  Syria — our  Allies  were  Prussia^  Austria,  and  Russia. 
Have  any  one  of  these  profited?  Yes,  Russia,  to  an 
enormous  Extent,  breaking  up  the  Good-will  that  had 
previously  existed  between  the  People  of  England  and 
of  France. 

In  the  Intervention  respecting  the  Dardanelles^  our 
Allies  were  Attstria,  Prtissia,  Rtissia,  and  France.  Have 
any  of  these  profited  ?  Yes ;  one  of  them — again  Russia ; 
the  others  having  bound  themselves  not  to  pass  with  their 
Ships  of  War  the  Streights  that  lead  to  the  Sea  which 
lines  her  Southern  Limits^  where  her  chief  Arsenals  lie, 
where  alone  she  can  be  assailed,  and  where  her  maritime 
tneans  are  preparing  to  assail  others. 

The  Results  ascertained  and  established  of  past  Inter- 
vention, are,  therefore,  1st.  Injury  to  each  Country  on 
whose  behalf  we  have  intervened.  2.  Loss  to  ourselves 
by  the  fact  of  intervening.  3.  Loss  of  Character  by  the 
Act  and  Result.  4.  Differences  between  ourselves  and 
France.     5.  Profit  to  Russia. 

It  is  to  be  observed^  that  these  Interventions  were  all 
secretly  prepared  and    arranged,  and   that  the  People  of 
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England,  had  it  been  made  acquainted   witb  what  was 
doing,  woald  never  have  suffered  these  things  to  be  done. 

Such  is  Intervention  tested  by  experience,  that  Expe- 
rience shews  the  Doctrine,  from  which  it  springs  to  be 
necessarily  false.  If  there  have  therefore  lived  Men  upon 
Earth  worthy  the  Respect  of  Ages,  they  must  have  repro- 
bated such  Doctrines,  and  if  there  be  Laws  which  realise 
our  Estimate  of  their  Sense  and  Usefulness,  they  must 
have  forbidden  such  Practice. 

Let  us  now  consider  those  Laws,  which  are,  indeed,  but 
the  expression  of  the  early  and  the  just  Thoughts  of  a 
People.  There  was  an  ancient  Doctrine  taught  to  her  sons 
bj  England  and  practised  by  her  Rulers,  to  do  Justice 
between  contending  States.  That  was,  to  prevent  one 
State  from  interfering  in  the  Affairs  of  another.  This  was 
her  Law,  as  it  is  the  Law  of  Nature  and  of  Nations,  and  she 
revered  that  Law  so,  that  making  it  her  Strength,  it  became 
her  Greatness.  The  ''  Balance  of  Power,''  a  Metaphor 
first  used  by  an  English  Monarch  to  designate  her  Power, 
shewed  that  the  Scales  of  Mercy  and  Justice  were  held  by 
her  hand,  conferring  on  her  the  Supremacy  which  we  of 
later  Times  can  only  see  in  Fleets  and  Armies.  When 
a  great  Power  proposed  to  England  a  compromise,  in 
order  to  decide  on  the  Affairs  of  a  smaller  State,  the 
English  Minister  spurned  the  insidious  Suggestion,  as 
abhorrent  to  his  British  Feelings;  and  declared  that 
the  Union  of  great  States  to  interfere  with  the  Con- 
cerns of  small  ones,  would  "convert  the  World  into 
a  Society  of  wild  Beasts/**  At  a  Period  nearer  our 
own,  the  British  Government  replied  to  the  Overtures 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  in  these  Words,  sent  as  the  In- 
struction to  the  Representatives  of  England  abroad :  "  The 
Alliance  (of  England  with  Foreign  Powers,)  was  never 
intended  as  a  Union  for  the  Government  of  the  World,  or 

*  In  Watson's  Life  of  Philip  IL 
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for  tbe  Superintendence  of  the  internal  Affairs  of  other 
States/**  And  later  still,  the  following  Words  were 
uttered  to  the  echoing  Cheers  from  both  Sides  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament ;  "  the  Principle  that  every  Nation 
has  a  Right  to  manage  its  own  internal  Affairs  as  it  pleases, 
so  long  as  it  injures  not  its  Neighbour.  To  this  Principle 
I  most  cordially  assent.  It  is  sound,  it  ought  to  he 
SACRBD,  and  I  trust  that  England  will  never  be  found  to 
set  the  Example  of  its  Violation : "  f  also  in  the  present 
Session  was  it  declared  *^  that  Interference  was  a  dan- 
gerous Principle,"  and  that  even  a  Recommendation 
in  respect  to  the  internal  Affairs  of  a  Country  would  from 
a  more  powerful  Government  be  the  Overthrow  of  the 
Independence  of  a  weaker  one4' 

The  Study  of  International  Law  has  hitherto  been  fol- 
lowed by  Nations  as  a  Discipline  for  their  own  Minds, 
and  a  Strengthening  of  their  own  Honesty.  Such  study 
has  been  a  necessary  Qualification  of  those  to  whom 
have  been  confided  the  Charge  of  Public  Affairs — ^the 
Teaching  of  Faith,  and  the  Instruction  of  Youth,  for  it 
was  their  Part  to  restrain  their  Nation  from  Acts  unlaw- 
ful and  Desires  unjust.  Wherever  there  have  been  great 
Nations  upon  Earth,  there  will  be  found  the  Records  of 
these  Thoughts  and  this  Ls^bour.  There  has  been  no  Great- 
ness, save  where  they  are  found.  To  us  at  the  present  Day 
all  such  Motives  present  themselves  with  the  increased 
Facilities  of  the  Knowledge  of  the  Past,  and  the  uni- 
versal Admission  of  religious,  and  even  of  philanthropie 
Obligations.  We  have  moreover  an  additional  Induce- 
ment m  the  Necessity  of  saving  ourselves  from  Injury  by 
being  over-reached  in  Matters  of  great  National  Impor-^ 
tance — by  being  deceived  as  to  the  Value  of  Doctrtnes, 

*  Castlereagh  in  1822. 

-f  Lord  Palmerston,  June  1st,  1829. 

X  Sir  Robert  P«b1;  Mofticm  #n  D«4  Carlos. 
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oir4fi8l«d  ai  to  timir  Applitaliiiii.  Tb)e«»OrandcratiaBi 
vre^pl^ttreiit,  but  we  will  add  anotber,  tbat  maj  not  be  ao 
at  first  sight  We  bare  fallen  into  C!onfaMOtt~we  are 
divided  upon  all  Qoeetions,  even  internal  ones.  This 
Confttsion  and  Division  bas  arisen  in  proportion  as  inter* 
national  Law  has  been  disr^arded,  and  consequently 
external  ASairsbaTe  been  negleeted  and  misatanaged; 
may  not,  therefore,  home  Distractions,  or  booie  Distress 
beoonnect^  with  obllterance  of  pabltc  Right,  and  with 
tbe  consecjoences  of  foreign  Misoianagement*  May  not, 
Atstkre,  such  dtndies  present  the  Means  of  Eaeape  from 
Bnincemal  Etilahnost  overwhelming,  and  whicb  promises 
fobedestruc^liTe? 

-^^at  webave  done  in  Spain,  in  Greece,  in  Turkey,  in 
Oemtral  Asia,  has  brought  heavy  Sacrifice^  tbe  necessity 
of  increased  Bxpenditdre,  of  inclieased  -Military  Force- 
•Weakness  to  tkeOovemmentat  home-*-Dangers  in  Europe 
-*^DiffSerences  with  France — Degmdation  to  our  indivi- 
final  and.natioiial  Character.  None  of  these  Acts  could 
tiaTO  taken  place  cmlesfip  tbe  word  Intervention  had  been 
laTented,  or  if  the  Act  bnd  been  known  by  its  right  and 
prop^ffame  ;<and  it  is  only  not  so  known,  because  no  one 
now  studies  thiit  Science,  by.  which  alone  Statesmen  ean 
•be  formed  or  Nations  preserved.  To  tbe  same  Cause  is  to 
be  referred*'the  Progr^s  of^RsiBsia,  and  tbe  Aberrations  of 
France.  The  first  we  would  have  checked,  the  latter  saved. 
Could  England,  so  instructed  in  her  own  Duties,  have  re- 
mai^ied  in  Alliance  with  the  Power  who  did  what  France 
has  committed  in  Africa  and  South  America.  If  we  had 
then  made  it  a  Question  for  France  between  profitless  Vio- 
lence and  British  Connexion,  who  can  doubt  the  Result, 
and  thus  and  thus  only,  in  the  Words  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  who 
bas  supplied  sanctioning  Words  for  all  Things — the  Alli- 
ance of  these  two  People   *<  become  a  Pattern  for  the 

VOL.  III.  £ 
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Universe/' — then  only  could  it  be  either  sincere  or  benefi- 
cial. Then  would  there  have  been  no  Protocols  and  Con- 
ferences disposing  of  the  Affairs  of  the  World ,  blasting 
Nations  by  secret  Whispers,  and  using  the  mightiest 
Empires  of  the  Earth  as  if  they  were  Beings  cast  intp 
mesmeric  Delirium. 

The  Study  of  the  Law  of  Nations  was  revived  two 
Centuries  and  a  half  ago,  because  of  the  Lawlessness  into 
which  the  Nations  of  Europe  bad  fallen.  Some  better 
Spirits  were  touched  by  the  Sight,  and  powerful  Minds 
were  oved  to  make  the  Effort  of  restoring  Peace  by  ex- 
pounding Law :  thence  arose  the  Authority  of  International 
Law,  as  illustrated  by  modern  Writers ;— Ksodified  indeed 
by  them,  but  authoritative  by  the  Doctrines  and  the  Prac- 
tice of  earlier  Times.  Have  not  the  same  Necessities 
again  arisen,  and  is  no  Kestorer  to  be  found  ?  But  though 
impunity  has  attended  Misdeeds  —  though  these  are 
adopted  as  Precedent,  and  settled  down  into  Habit, 
the  Law  still  lives,  and  Foreign  Polict/  may  thus  be 
brought  even  yet  within  the  domain  of  the  Common 
Law.  Then  all  Confusion  ceases,  and  we  are  saved.  Eng- 
land's Laws  have  preserved  for  "  Intervention*'  its  proper 
Name,  and  reserve  for  it  its  due  Penalty  ;  and  to  Judges 
of  the  Land  it  may  be  reserved  to  rescue  our  Affairs  from 
Cabinets,  and  thus  to  save  a  People  from  its  own  Factions. 


INTERVENTION  ab  APPLICABLE  to  SOUTH 
AMERICANS  and  TURKS. 


*'  A  people  Yiolating  (eren  for  their  profit)  the  law  of  natnra  and 
of  nations,  do  bat  pull  down  the  bulwarks  that  secure  their  own 
peace  and  safety/*-^  Orotiui. 

*<  He  who  acts  unjusdj  is  also  impious.'* — Marcus  AtUamnm$. 


Onb  Consolation  remained  to  thisCoantry.  The  Mea- 
sures of  which  we  have  shewn  the  Injury  and  the  Immo- 
rality, were  Measures  of  a  Party  which  composed  not  even 
a  Majority  of  the  Nation,  and  which  was  excluded  from 
Office  in  consequence  of  these  very  Measures — for  they 
had  alienated  their  own  Supporters  and  strengthened  the 
Hands  of  their  Antagonists.  The  other  Party  had  not 
adopted  these  Maxims,  nor  sanctioned  these  Acts ;  but  on 
the  Contrary,  though  they  did  not  arrest  them,  or  proceed 
against  them  specially,  by  Vote  of  Censure  or  Impeach- 
ment, still  they  marked  their  Reprobation  in  every  single 
Instance.  On  the  Accession  of  this  Party  to  Power  we 
had  a  Right  to  expect  that  this  Habit  should  be  condemned 
and  reversed — the  least  we  could  expect  was  Abstinence 
from  a  Continuation  of  it :  and  this  we  might  expect  with 
as  much  Confidence  as  the  most  distinct  Judgment  pro* 
nounced  after  the  gravest  Deliberation  on  the  weightiest 
Afiairs,  by  the  most  authoritative  Body  of  Statesmen  in 
the  Realm,  could  warrant —higher  Grounds  of  Confidence 
— of  Certainty,  it  was  impossible  to  imagine,  and  these  we 


Not  having  dealt,  while  in  Opposition,  with  Interference 
as  a  Breach  of  the  Law,  the  present  Government  could 
not,  on  accepting  Office,  at  once  free  themselves  from  its 
Entanglements;  but  that  they  desired  to  escape  from  them 
DO  one  could  doubt.  Of  this  Desire  Evidence  appeared  in  the 
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Case  of  Spain,  while  the  Advantage  of  such  a  Course,  was 
made  practically  apparent;  and  public  Organs  repre- 
senting the  Tendency  if  not  the  Opinions  of  the  Govern- 
ment, represented  that  Course  as  the  proper  One,  extolled 
the  Government  for  adopting  it,  and  took  Occasion  there- 
frpni  favourably  to  contrast  tliem  with  their  Predecessors. 

Nor  is  the  Position  here  laid  down  invalidcviM  by  the 
Prosecution  by  the  Government  of  the  M^a9^r^7^i  C^ina, 
which  they  had  censured, — nor  by  the  Attack  of  Scinde,— 
nor  by  the  Policy  pursued  in  respect  to  Serbia,  which  con- 
stitute the  salient  iivents  of  the  World  since  their  Accession 
to  Office.  In  the  first  two  Cases,  the  Question  was  npt  oiw 
of  **  Intervention,*'  it  was  a  Quarrel  between  us  and  th^ 
Chinese,  between  us  and  the  Scindians ;  there  was  and 
could  be  no  Question  of  the  Eight  to  make  War^  the  Cause 
and  Character  of  that  War  was  alone  in  debate.  In 
respect  to  Serbia,  we  were  involved  in  a  Treaty  to  main^ 
tain  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  the  Government  con? 
ceived  itself  a  Party  already  engaged— it  was  not  for  it 
then  a  Question  of  the  Right  to  interfere,  but  qf  the 
Mode  of  Interference.  They  erred,  and  on  two  Grounds, 
first  on  a  preliminary  'Matter  ;  secondly,  on  one  of  Pracr 
tice.  I^his  was  not  Evidence  that  they  had  ceased  to  regard 
simple  Interference  of  one  State  in  the  Afikirs  of  another 
as  unlawful,  or  had  adopted  the  Maxims  that  it  was  lawful, 
or  that  they  were  about  to  take  that  Maxim  as  the  Rule 
of  their  future  Conduct. 

In  respect  to  other  Countries  and  Subjects,  although 
they  applied  not  to  eradicate  from  them  Seeds  of  Bitter*- 
ness,  or  to  rectify  Judgment  or  Conduct  on  our  Part, 
they  at  least  abstained  and  held  back.  They  shewed  a 
Disposition  the  reverse  of  making  Quarrels,  and  pre- 
sented a  Contrast  with  the  noxious  Activity  of  past 
Years,  that  sanctioned  the  Statements  made,  and  partly 
justified  the  Merit  claimed  for  them  by  their  Partisans. 
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Suddenly,  howeyer,  this  Picture  has  been  rerened,  and 
witbin  the  Course  of  ttie  laet  Month,  which  has  from' 
abroad  brought  to  us  the  Knowledge  of  Changes  so  dis- 
astroos  to  our  Inlierests  on  the  Continents  of  Europe  and. 
America,  that  has  brought  to  such  increased  Maturity 
treasonable  Character  and  Designs  in  the  Sister  Island — 
ha^e  Evidences  been  brouglit  to  Light  of  a  Change  in  the 
Dispositions  and  Projects  of  our  Oovemment  respecting 
independent  States,  which  is  more  dangerous  than  either 
of  the.  oiher  Evils,  and  tends  severally  to  their  Aggra- 
vation. 

These  Dispositions  appear  in  Preparations  to  interfere 
between  belligerent  Powers  in  South  America  ;  to  inter- 
fere in  Greece  to  establish  a  Constitution ;  to  interfere  in 
Turkey  to  overthrow  Constitution  and  Law-— political 
and  religious* 

BUSNOS   AtBBS.  — MONTB   VXDXO. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Ewart  on  a  Motion  respecting  the Hostili- 
ti^  between  these  States,  Sir  Robert  Peel  expressed  him- 
self in  the  following  Words : — ^<  Whether  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  put  a  stop  to  hostilities  by  force  he  would  not  say, 
but  he  was  quite  dear  that  if  any  armed  intervention 
could  be  justified,  it  could  only  be  so  by  the  concurrence 
tn  it  of  the  three  nations  most  deeply  interested  in  the  ter- 
mination of  the  War^Britain,  France^  and  Brazil/* 

The  present  Ministry  hav&therefore  adopted  theMaxim 
to  interfere.  War  between  Foreign  States  is  a  Case  for 
its  application.  Concurrence  of  several,  givea  the  Right 
for  itis  Performance ;  and  Sir  R.  Peel  insinuates  the  Deci- 
sion under  cover  of  a  Fallacy.  Alarming  as  is  the  Fact 
announced,  more  fearful  is  the  Mode  in  which  it  is  coti- 
vey^.d:«  The  bad  Objects  of  powerful  Minds,  was  once  to 
rtoe  above  their  Fellows ;  the  Ambition  of  the  able  is  now 
to  lower  them. 
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There  is  in  America  a  large  Field  still  unexplored ,  and 
virgin  to  Protocols,  where  Sir  R.  Peel  may  gain  distinction 
for  Energy,  Benevolence  and  Success  ;  he  may  teach  us 
the  Geography  of  that  Hemisphere,  as  Lord  Palmerston 
has  taught  us  that  of  the  other,  by  Miseries  inflicted 
and  Villanies  achieved. 

It  is  here  necessary  to  prevent  a  Misinterpretation  of  past 
Acts  of  England,  from  being  drawn  into  a  false  Precedent. 
It  may  be  said,  that  when  Mr.  Canning  recognized  the  In- 
dependence of  the  Spanish  Colonies,  and  when  he  recognized 
the  Independence  of  Greece,  he  also  interfered,  and  that, 
therefore,  there  is  in  favour  of  the  present  Proposal,  the  Au- 
thority of  a  Statesman  that  England  reveres,  and  the  Prece- 
dent of  Measures  recognized  by  England,  and  the  Parties 
concerned,  as  just  and  beneficial.  The  Authority  of  a 
thousand  gifted  Statesmen,  and  the  Precedent  of  a  thou- 
sand time-honoured  Events  cannot  change  the  Nature 
of  that  which  is  itself  unlawful  and  immoral :  in  the  Eyes 
of  the  Just  or  Wise,  thence  would  accrue  only  the  greater 
Necessity  of  exposing  and  resisting  Measures,  rendered 
so  much  the  more  dangerous  by  such  Support  and  Appro- 
bation. If  Interference  be  a  Crime,  Precedent  can  no 
more  sanction  it,  than  Murder  can  give  sanction  to 
Murder,  however  often  repeated;  it  will  be  still  Mur- 
der^ and  Impunity  no  Statute  of  Limitation.  But  the 
Act  of  Mr.  Canning  is  not  of  this  Description— the  re- 
volted Subjects  in  either  Case  were  in  Arms,  they  had 
organized  Governments,  they  possessed  belligerent  Rights 
which  we  could  not  refuse,  though  we  suffered  thereby  ; 
they  stood  as  distinct  Powers :  it  was  a  Case  of  War. 
Every  State  is  free  to  take  Part  in  War  with  the  aggrieved 
Party.  The  Act  of  Revolution  or  Rebellion  we  had  not 
to  deal  with.  That  Act  gave  to  the  revolted  territorial  Pos- 
sesion; on  that  Ground  there  was  reciprocal  Independence. 
It  was  free  to  us  to  examine  and  decide  on  the  conflicting 
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Pretensions,  and  to  take  Part  with  the  Party  we  judged 
to  be  in  the  Right.  We  did  not  in  the  Case  of  the  Spanish 
Colonies  (for  in  the  Case  of  Greece  the  Judgment  of  Mr. 
Canning  was  swayed  by  a  higher  Intelligence  from  the 
Path  of  Duty)  proceed  to  this  Extremity;  nor  did  we 
(and  this  is  a  most  essential  point)  confederate  our- 
seWeswith  others.  Between  Nations  as  between  Indi* 
viduals,  Acts  that  singly  performed  are  free  from  the  Cha- 
racter of  Guilt,  may  acquire  that  Character  when  per- 
formed in  common  with  others,  and  become  Conspiracy. 
Mr.  Canning's  Act  was  neither  an  Interference  with  a 
Foreign  State,  nor  an  Interference  between  two  Belli- 
gerents, nor  did  he  promote  or  take  part  in  a  Conspiracy 
for  that  purpose.  His  Act,  therefore,  forms  no  Prece- 
dent for  the  present  Measure  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  which  b 
dedcribed  in  the  reversed  Application  of  the  Words  used 
to  shew  what  Mr.  Canning's  Act  was  not. 

To  make  clear  the  Difference  of  the  two  Proceedings 
let  us  cite  the  Authority  of  International  Law  as  applica- 
ble to  the  two  Cases. 

After  laying  it  down  that,  <*  no  Nation  has  the  smallest 
Right  to  interfere  in  the  Government  of  another,"*  and 
shewing  that  to  do  so  is  to  assault  and  destroy  Sovereignty- 
after  laying  it  down  that  '*  no  Foreign  Power  has  a  Right 
to  interfere  with,  and  take  cognizance  of  the  Acts  of  a 
Sovereign,''  Vattell  proceeds  to  shew,  that  where  a  Rup- 
ture of  the  Bonds  of  Society  has  been  established  by  a 
Revolt,  Rebellion,  or  Civil  War,  then  is  the  public  Peace 
assailed  as  much  as  if  the  War  took  place  between  inde^ 
pendent  Powers;  and  "  if  the  Prince,  by  violating  funda- 
mental Law8,t  gives  his  Subjects  a  legal  Right  to  resist 
him— if  Tyranny  becoming  insupportable  obliges  the  Na* 
tion  to  rise  in  their  own  Defence,— every  Foreign  Power 
*  Vattell,  Book  II.  chap.  iv.  §.  55. 
t  For  instance,  the  Basque  Provinces. 
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ba»'a  Right  to  tuooourM  opprms^  P^plct  who  implohl 
tbeir  Assfetano^  «  «  ♦  ll  j^  ^,1  ^^^  of  Ja^titf^  an4 
Generosity  to  assist  br^ve  Men  iu  the  Defepo^  of.  their 
Liberties.*  Whenever,  tberefcyre,  Matters  are  carried  so 
far  as  to  prodace  a  Civ8  War,  Foreign  Powers 'm*^  takf 
part  with  that  Party  that  appears  to  tb^oi  to  have  Jastic^ 
on  their  Side."  '*  When  the  Bendl  of  political  Societj; 
are' broken  between  tbe  Sovereign  and  his  Peofiile,  tkcicon^ 
ttnding  ParU^  tmy^  then  be  canddered  a$\  two  distinct 
Powers:* 

The  '^  taking  Part"  with  one  Sid^  U  not  optionl  Op^ 
operation  withont  Form  or  ResponsibiJity,  but  it  ia  the 
Declaration  of  War,  on  ^Grounds  assigned,  vAil^  make  it 
juet^  andwith  the  Forma 'preserved^  that  make  i|  UwfuK 

Mr.  Cannitig  ivi  tW  Case  of  thai  Spanish  Colonies  did 
not  sarreptitiovsly  interfere  ;  he  did  not  declare  War 
against  Spain,  which,  in  as'  fior  aa  Spain  was.  concerned, 
be  cottid  have  done  by  the  Letter^  of  the  Law ;  he  con- 
fined himself  to  the  simple  Recognition*  of  that  Inde^ 
pendence  established  by  Act,  and  sanctioned  by  interna- 
tional Law  which,  to  have  refufii^  wonld.  have  made  him 
guilty.  The  Act  of  Mr*  Canning  had  no  Importance 
whatever,  save  this,  that  the  continental  Practice  of  the 
last  Century,  coimolidated  in,  the  Present,  under  the  Kame 
of  the  Holy  Alliance,  had  sanctioined  the  Hi^bit  of  Inter* 
fercance  in  the  Affairs  of  State,  to  siq^pcrt,  Oovemmmts^  or 
rather  CAsrNSTS  against  Nations^  $,nd  to  ej(tb3guish  inter- 
nal Breedom,  while  annihilating  international  fjiaw ;  the 
Recognition  of  the  SpaniiA  Colonies,  being  in  an  in- 
verse' Sense  to  this  authoritative  Violence,  was  there- 
fore startling  to  the  Nations — it  encouraged  waning  Hopes, 
revived  drpoping  Spirits,  appalled  designing  Men^  and 
gave  promise  of  better  Times  atnd  Things. 

*  There  are  no  sueh  stipulaitions  in  favour  of  constituted  Govern- 
ments. 
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If)  the  pi«ewpt43Mii  th^re.is  00^. QirailioB «betif mO:ji 
Sovereign  audiit%Sklbyect$,jKit  beiwieen  tiM.iadepeiidettt 
and  beWgpereol  Powem;  wqw»  thea  Neutnrlni  wai  what 
JUgblt  am  iMre  strictly ; g«and«d,  what  Intorrcntioaov 
Boftialitjf  more  jealously  watckedovertbaB  inHcaitriial 
We  may  XsikA  Part  in  the  War  aodi  become  BelUgereati: 
bat  then  we  know  what  wedO)  our/Ghronnds  an  aaaigAedi 
Qur  Siftliyeets  >  inferoKd,  all  oons^Dtional  Cheeks  called 
lA,  tW  Enemy  iaeo  constitiiled  by  Law, .  the  other  Powers 
of  the  Wovld'ai;ei>  appealed  to,  listen  to  our  Reasons,  and 
jndg^:  oiur  Act^  It  is  a  jadieial  Decision  whioh  ?rie  takey 
aadigpMQgthe-Groqods^  and  observing  the  Forms.  This 
ifi^aa  Attribute  of  saei^  Seyepeignty — it  is,  when  the 
PGBaBik>n  urises^  a  Duty^  to  be  perfermed^  as  well  as  a 
Right  to  be  exercised.  But  Inierferewse  implies  the 
setting-aside  of  theae  Obligations  and  Attributes^-of  these 
Rights  and  Daties :  and  if  criminal  in  Peaces  it  is  doobly 
80  a»  applied  to  Belligerents.  Interference  of  Ntatrch 
isy  moreover,  a  vital  Question  for  England,  affecting  (as 
it  chiefly. does)  maritime  CentestSi  and.  being  mainly  pre* 
judicial  in  its- Infringement,  to  that  Power  whose  Weight 
preponderates  at  Sea.  Mr.  Canning  declares^  a  oMsked  or 
oi perfect. Neutrality,/'  MFOold  inevitably  ruin  the.Gharactef 
y#r  Honiowr  and  Integrity  of  any  Nation-thai  should  adept 
it;  but  'nmre  partieukrbf  would  it  &e  ditgracefid.  to 
Great  JSritain^.  wbov  tAhesi  she  was  a  Beili^rent  had 
taught  ofth^r  Powers-  the  Nature  of  a  strict  Neutrality, 
tiuHMgii  geoeraUjr  she  hud  found  them  most  rBlnctanf* 
|5cbx>lars.^" 

These  JgxpresuoDS  (applied  to  Acts  of  infinitely  smaller 

Qegr^e)  may  appear  vainly  pompous  to  the  present  Gene- 

^tion,   and  necessarily  so.     The  Bounda  being  effaced 

'  *  The  Reluctance  has  not  Reference  to  the  Habit  of  interfering 
b^£en  States,  but  to  interfering  with  the  Operation  of  our  Laws 
^'^Hl^  and  Confiicatioi],'--how  mueh  more  then  Coercion  of  the 
h*"sre»t  Grovernroents  ? 
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between  War  and  Peace,  there  remains  in  the  separate 
Terms  **  neutral/'  <*  belligerent/'  no  Meaning.  The  Line, 
—the  impassable  Line,  drawn  between  them,  the  Reason- 
ings thereupon,  are  incomprehensible, — for  it  costs  us 
nothing — it  requires  no  Cause — ^it  involves  no  Conse- 
quences, to  pass  from  Peace  to  War;  and  of  course 
we  think  that  Men  have  been  ever  so. 

We  speak  not  to  describe  what  is,  but  to  shew  what 
ought  to  be.  And  unless  Wrong  could  be  corrected, 
Speech  were  given  to  Man  in  vain ;  and  Speech  being 
given  for  our  good,  it  must  be  that  Man's  Judgments 
may  be  appealed  to  against  his  £rrors.  Cherish  ''  belli- 
gerent Rights,"  and  respect  "  neutral  Duties,"  you  can- 
not, till  you  have  conferred  again  on  War  its  judicial, 
solemn,  sacred,  awful  Import.  And  this  can  be  only 
when  War  is  made  only  in  Justice,  of  Necessity,  by 
Self-Devotion,  with  a  confiding  Heart,  a  tranquil  Con- 
science, under  the  Approval  of  just  Men  and  the  Blessing 
of  Heaven.  Then  loo  would  War,  not  so  sanctioned,  be- 
come impossible,  and  if  attempted,  bring  down  on  the 
Author  prompt  and  terrible  Justice.  Were  Englishmen 
to  regain  such  Habits  and  Thoughts,  then  would  they 
understand  what  they  now  undergo^ — the  Pollution  cf 
justifying  to  themselves  undesired  Crime,  unwarranted 
Murder,  and  informal  War, — then  would  they  be  able  io 
conceive  the  Enthusiasm  of  their  Predecessors  in  speaking 
of  England's  Character,  as  well  as  their  Abhorrence 
could  they  witness  her  present  State, — then  would  they 
cease  to  scoff  at  the  Dignity  of  the  Language  of  just  Men, 
and  love  it.  If  Innocence  was  lost  by  the  Knowledge 
of  Good  and  Evil,  how  shall  Evil  be  cured  without  Knov 
ledge  of  the  Law  ?  Without  that  Knowledge,  and  t^ 
Obedience  that  is  a  Part  of  it,  no  Man  can  be  w*» 
and  no  Governor  harmless.  When  there  is  evil  PurfS^> 
the  Difference  between  Right  and  Wrong  is  known  ^^^ 
when  Acts  have  to  be  justified  by  *'  good  Motive,''^'^*^ 
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Knowledge  is  shewn  to  be  e£Paced.  And  this  is  the  worst 
State  for  Man  to  fall  into ;  for  his  own  Will,  even  if  not 
bad,  serves  not  to  keep  him  upright,  and  the  Law, 
unknown,  protects  not  those  who  suffer.  This  is  that 
Condition  for  which  has  been  found  the  Expression, 
''Judicial  Blindness.'' 

We  tmst  then,  that  for  every  one  who  takes  some  other 
Standard  of  Right  or  Wrong  than  his  own  momentary 
Impulse, — ^who  takes  Law  as  the  Rule  of  Duty,  not  public 
Opinion,^ we  haye  made  it  clear,  that  we  have  no  more 
Right  to  interfere,  being  Neutrals^  between  BelligerentSf 
than  we  have  to  interfere  in  the  domestic  CSoncems  of 
any  other  State,  we  ourselves  not  being  menaced  in  our 
Possessions,  or  injured  in  our  perfect  Rights,  or  our 
treaty  Stipulations.  We  trust  we  have  made  it  apparent 
that  the  one  and  the  other  Act  is  a  Crime,  which  requires 
at  our  Hands  Punishment,  if  we  (the  Nation)  are  not 
willingly  guilty;  and  which  not  to  punish,  and  far  more, 
to  suffer,  makes  each  of  us  guilty  and  responsible  to  our 
fellow  Men— morally  justifying  their  Hatred,  legally 
subjecting  us  to  Retaliation,  and  politically  entailing  on 
all  of  us  ruin  alike  of  Honour  and  Integrity.  All  this 
follows  from  not  knowing  in  what  consists  lawful  War ; 
whence  the  Habit  of  Bandits  has  come  upon  us;  the 
Habit  bringing  the  Character,  not  Lust  the  Practice. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  Circumstances  in  which  we 
interfere,  and  the  Parties  with  whom  we  associate  our- 
selves. 

Two  Republics  are  at  War;  both  are  distracted  by 
Faction ;  we  interfere  to  prevent  a  Quarrel  from  being 
prosecuted  to  a  Settlement.  It  is  not  by  legal  Procedure, 
it  is  not  under  sanctioned  Arbitration  ;  we  have  no  Means 
of  forming  a  just  Judgment,  and  no  Means  of  executing 
a  Sentence.  All  we  can  do  is  to  prevent  Collision  Rt 
Sea  between  the  Partie?,  and  give  Strength  to  one  Party  as 
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against flQofh^il  in  eiteh  State^by.6urown[^litioaICaK>pei; 
rfttioii,~rto.oAfi  State  as  i^tnirt  anotber  byour  inaritimeRe*. 
presaion ;  for  we  cannot  balance  between  the  Factions  onr 
Support,  nor  distribute  to  tho«e  Statee^  in  eAust  Proportu>n^ 
tb^  Loas  Af-  Benefit  o£  our  interruption  of  their  Warfare. 
The  least  Injury  we  can  do,  if  wa.effeet  aiiy things  is  to 
preserve  Seeds  of  Discontent,  and  pren^ent  tUe  exhansting 
of  Qoarrel  and'  tbe  Sel^tlement  between  themselves,,  by 
their  own  Sense  of  Rights  or  of  Necessity;*  and.  what. is 
to  be  edtpeeted  is^  that  we  shall  furnish  new  Energy  to 

*  The  following  is  from  a  Statement  in  a  Commercial  Letter,  in 
the  Times  in  the  course  of  last  Month  :— 

*'  After  this  event  (the  Battle  of  Arroyo  Grande,  on  the  6th  of 
December,  1842,)  there  was  nothing  to  oppose  the  Artny  of  Buenos 
Ayres  in  the  B&nda  Oriental,  and  no  doubt  exists  in  the  mind  of 
any  one,  of  whatever  Party  in  this  Country,  that  if  there  hwdibeen 
no  Foreign  Interference,  the  War  would  almost  immediately  have 
been  brought  to  a  clo8«. 

*'  In  the  month  of  February,  Commodore  Purvis;  broughe^Jdovm 
from  Rio  de  Janeiro  the.  greater  Part  of  the  British  Force ;  but  it 
would  appear,  that  Mr.  Mandeyille  had  theii  altered  his  viewis,  as 
he  did  all  in  his  power  to  counteract  and  nullifj  the  Comieodore's 
proceedings ;  and,  incredible  as  it  may  appear,  these  two  Officers, 
the  Minister  and  the  Commander-in-Chief,  are  retained  in  dieir 
respective  Poskions,  each  asserting  that  his  Conduct  has  been  ap- 
proved of  at  Home  by  Government,-  while  they  continue  to  act  in  a 
spirit  diametrically  opposed  to  each  other«-the  one  displaying  all 
his  Sympathies,  and  exerting  his  Influence  in  favour  of  the  Buenos 
Ayrean,  and  the  other  of  the  Monte  Videan  cause — exposing  them- 
selves and  their  Countrymen  to  every  description  of  contumely  and 
insult,  which  the  Spanish  and  English  Language  can  furnish  (for 
Newspapers  in  both  tongues  are  published  both  in  Monte  Video 
and  Buenos  Ayres)— endangering  the  safety  of  their  Countrymen 
by  the  irritation  which  such  proceedings  naturally  create  in  the 
public  mind,  and  destroying  all  the  influence  and  respectability  of 
the  British  name  and  character  in  the  two  Republics." 
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imtiotud  Ami|iMity,^mw  Objects  to  lotrigMb— new 
Weapons  for  Faction ;  and  while  the  general  Character 
of  the  80iitb  Americeas  is  further  debased  by  sweh  Inltr- 
▼ention,  we  shall  be  involTcd  throagh  oar  Agents,  in  a 
Circle  of  polity  Intrignoe  and  Animosiilesf  whicb  from  an 
InterventioD  between  the  two  Republics,  will  lead  us  to 
an  internseddliog  in  their  separate  Affairs.  To  engage 
in  mcb  «  Coiirest  would  he  to  bring  gratuitous  Iiyury 
on  a  People  that  we  have  already  debased'  by  our  Loans, 
while  involring  them  ixi  servility  of  Ooosp^tition  for  our 
infecting  Favour;  to  engage  in  sucb  a  CSoOrse,  Would 
ineyitaiily  rain  the  Cbai^acter  for  Honour  end  Integrity 
of  any  Pecqpje;  and  be  peculiarly  disgraceful  to  OreM 
Britain.  We  trust,  then,  it  may  yet  be  averted ;  and  we 
implore  every  Man  who  can  feel  for  those  who  suffer,— 
who  can  abhor  those  who  sin,  or  pity  those  who^  sinning, 
know  not  what  they  do, — to  oease  all  other  Carei  and 
sarrender  all  other  Toil  and  Liabour,  ttntil  the  Door  be 
closed  f^iQSJt  this  Transgression,  to  which  no  Pasaion 
impels,  no  Profit  iu'vlites;  which  proceeds  from  no  in- 
veterate Purpose,  from  no  un&thomable  Design;  and 
which,  therefore,  a  Wofrd  bteatbed  in  the  proper  Quarter 
may  suffiee  to  stay. 

One  Source  of  feture  Dadger  from  our  Interference 
is,  that  already  througbout  those  States  there  is  a  Frmch 
and  KuEaglish  Party,-rand  France  and  Englaind  are  «on«* 
jointly  to  interfere.  It,  is  not  here  as  if  there  wereralflo 
a  Russian  Party,  the  Esistenceof  which  keeps  the  other 
two  in  necessary  Harmony  or  Respect;  but  here  the 
Separation  of  the  State  is  by  DivisiOH  between  English 
And  French,  and  these  are  the  Antagonists. 

The  Union  of 'England  and  France— admitting  it  to  be 
at  'present  sincere,  or  supposing  it  to  last,  will  not  extin- 
guish those  Rivalries.    The   Union  of  the  supposed  Pa- 
rens will  have  the  very  opposite  Effect ;  for  each  State 
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and  Faction  will  aim  at,  and  intrigue  for,  the   conjoint 
Influence  of  the  Alliance, 

And  how  is  this  to  affect  the  two  European  Govern- 
ments themselves  and  their  Agents?  This  brings  us  to 
consider  our  Associate.  We  have  first  to  examine  the 
Objects  which  France  proposes  to  herself  in  this  Enterprise, 
and  the  Character  which  she  herein  reveals.  We  may  cut 
this  Matter  short  by  saying,  she  acts  as  England  does,  and 
her  Character  in  regard  to  this  matter  is  precisely  the 
same,  with  this  Difference,  that  the  Minister  in  England, 
does  just  what  he  likes,  there  being  no  Supervision  or 
Control  over  him  in  external  Affairs ;  whereas  the  French 
Minister  is  subject,  not  indeed  to  an  useful  and  salutary, 
but  to  factious  and  malevolent  Control,  arising  out  of 
Animosity*  against  England. 

If  this  Interference  is  in  England  a  Rebellion  against  her 
own  Laws,  and  those  of  Nations,  so  is  it  in  France.  What 
then,  in  starting  from  this  Point,  is  to  be  expected  from 
Union  with  such  a  Power,  save  Contamination,  Dis- 
honour, Failure,  and  Disunion.  What  has  France  to  ex- 
pect from  Union  with  us  if  not  the  very  same  Results. 
There  is,  then,  in  her,  as  much  Imbecility  revealed  in  her 
Alliance  with  us,  as  there  is  Immorality  in  the  Act  for 
which  we  are  united.     Such  is  our  reciprocal  Position 

Now,  let  us  glance  at  past  Experience.  We  have  en- 
dured that  Experience — let  us  endeavour  to  extract  some 
profit  from  it.  Already  have  we  pointed  out  the  unen- 
viable Consequences  to  ourselves  and  others  of  each  former 

*  <*  Talk  to  the  French  Chambtt,  or  the  French  public,  of 
English  encroachments,  English  insolence,  no  matter  how  false  and 
unfounded  the  charges,  and  every  one  is  awake ;  but  talk  on  any 
other  subject — freedom  of  internal  government,  of  religious  rights 
of  trade,  the  abolition  of  slavery,  or  any  other  topic,  and  there  will 
be  neither  audience  nor  debate." — From  the  Organ  of  the  Author 
of  the  Treaty  of  Ibth  July. 
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Concert,  the  Aim  and  Means  of  which  have  heen  Inter- 
vention. We  now  refer  to  these  for  another  Resalt.  JEach 
Union  has  brought  forth  Disunion — Alliance  has  been 
changed  to  Disalliance.  This  is  a  singular  Position--it  is 
a  natural  one.  You  have  done  what  all  wise  Men  that 
have  lived  on  the  Earth  have  warned  Nations  against 
doing  for  their  own  Sakes,  as  well  as  for  Virtae's  Sake. 
Yoa  have  done  this,  reckoning  that  in  your  AJJianee  yoa 
were  strong  enough  to  dare  all  things, — and  that  Power 
so  impiously  used,  has  been  broken  in  your  Hands;  there 
has  been  a  Curse  on  your  Alliance — ^it  has  withered  in 
its  Pride :  your  Strength  has  been  turned  back  upon  you, 
and  your  sacrilegious  Weapons  ere  long  bathed  in  each 
other's  Blood,  will  mutually  avenge  on  both  betrayed 
Freedom,  despised  Law,  and  desecrated  Faith.  This 
will  come  with  the  Certainty,  if  not  with  the  Order  of  the 
Seasons.  As  surely  as  the  Vengeance  of  Heaven  awaits 
such  a  People  as  either  of  these,  so  surely  must  the  secular 
Consequences  of  such  Imbecility  bring  that  Ruin  for 
each,  which  can  only  be  effected  by  the  Fury  of  the  other. 

Do  you  doubt  this  Consummation  ?  Look  at  the  Past. 
What  we  prognosticate  is  a  Sequence,  not  a  Prophecy.  Was 
the  Alliance  not  ruptured  in  1840  ?  What  was  the  Cause  ? 
IJhe  Intervention  in  the  Levant ! 

^  Ob/'  it  will  be  s^id,  ^'  that  was  supposed  to  be  so, 
but  we  now  know  that  France  took  a  Course  distinct 
from  England;  it  was  her  Fault;  the  Disunion  brought 
to  a  Head  in  1840,  had  really  commenced  in  1836.  The 
Foreign  Minister  has  stated  this,  and  he  has  not  been  con- 
tradicted. He  has  further  quoted  the  Testimony  of  the 
Manof  all  others  authoritative,  thethen  Minister  of  France, 
M.  Thiers,  who  at  the  opening  of  the  French  Session, 
declared,  that,  in  reality,  France  had  diverged  from  the  Line 
pursued  in  Ei^land,  and  that  no  real  Alliance  existed 
in  1840." 

All  this  alters  not  the  Fact,  that  lh«  Rupture  of  18^ 
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WA9*on*the  Syrian  Qaefltion,  and  the  Resnlt  of. a  cmnmo^n 
Itrtcrveiitionin  tfc6*Affqiw  of  Tarkey. 

But  supposing^ it  i;ra»'iiotf'8o»  and  thattbe^EFent  of  vlMM 
was  a  mere  Cordlkry,  a  mere'  Seqence  to  the  Coolctees.  of 
1836.  What  was  the  Cause  of  that  Coolness  ?^ThsJuter* 
vention  in  Spain ! 

We  feet  that  it  is  soiiirportiifnt4o|N«vent  the«onftfflifig,of 
this  Matter  (as  has  been^^recently  attempted  by  both  Partis 
in  England),  and  .  to  >0St8ifaii8h<^ clearly  the. Statements  as 
made  to  the  Fvench  ObamberSy  on  a.  Matter  which. it  <is 
vital  for  England  ta  know  aecacstely,  that  we  mnsfe  cra^e 
tiie  Reader'^  Attention  and'Batieneefor  a  &w  Mc^aents  to 
this  Pointi  before*  we  proceed. 

M.  Thiers,  in  his  Speech  lof  the  22d  January,  .in<- 
stead  of  Tepresentingf  as  staled  by>  L(»*d  Pidmemftonv  the 
Estrangenrefnt  not  the  Act  of  England^  .did  mest^  em- 
phatically  deelare  it  to  be^  so.  Butin/chaFgiii^  M.  Guasbc^ 
with  Inconsistency,  he  tisodan  Expression  which  bas  :b««a 
fixed  upon  and  perverted  to  a  Senseexactly  the*  naverse, 
not  only  of 'that  which  is  oonvejied, .  but  of  the  Point  wbji^ 
it  effectually  and  epigraiasnatieaUyvdrove  Home..  Ha^iid, 
addressing  'M.-Guiaot, — 

'^ You  have' said  thatk wasi notpneciseljr tbetJncADiier 
niences  of  the  Right  of  Vasit^tbat  was  .thertvue  Cause  of 
the  Excitement  of  the  Qountry  agaiast  -the;  TreiUy^  of 
1841,  but  the  bad  ^Conduct  rdf  Eogj[a«d  in  1340.  Yoa 
have  d^ciated^at  it  wasin^oasequeace  of:tbat  CoQ^uot 
of  1840,  that  the  Tmaty  failed.  You  have  a%id:  sp  ia^the 
Chamber  of  Peers.  You-: have  said  so  here,  -l  take-iyon 
for  Judge.'  Haveyoa  aotitbien«iiat9ikeo^tbeSenajQ;^eiUs.af 
ibe  Gounti^y!     (GSheers)." 

This  is  interpreted  as  a  DaniaLby.M^Tbi^ri  of^be  State- 
ment of  '  M.Ouizot,  thatsljsiefTceatj^.of  l^^  bad  , caused 
the  Failure  of  the- Treaty  of  1841,.  Itfejn<rtso.  M.  Thiers 
appeals  most  happily  to  his  own  Declarations,  respectiQg 
the -Aninyesity  which  had  castsed  the  Failure;  but  of  wbich 
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be  had  not  sufficiently  measured  the  Strength,  when  by 
fruitlessly  proposing  the  Treaty,  he  aggravated  the  Breach 
he  wished  to  repair.  Both  these  Ministers  are  fully 
agreed  (and  observe  both  are  Partisans  of  the  English 
Alliance,  and  both  suffer  by  its  Rupture),  that  it  was  by 
England's  Act,  in  Consequence  of  their  common  Interven- 
tion in  the  Levant,  that  the  Hatred  of  France  has  been 
aroused. 

M.  Thiers  disposes  of  the  Matter  we  are  now  examining 
in  a  pregnant  Sentence.  After  passing  in  Review  all  our 
Interventions, — Levant,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  Spain,  he 
sayB,  ^'  That  which  suited  us  in  all  these  Questions^  has 
made  way  far  that  which  divides  us,'* 

But  while  there  was  the  final  Rupture  of  1840,  arising 
out  of  the  Intervention  in  the  Levant,  there  was  also  in 
1836  Disunion  arising  out  of  Intervention  in  Spain.  On 
this  Matter  we  have  inaportant  Testimony  in  the  same 
Speech.  He  states  in  Words  veiled  but  not  ambiguous, 
that  while  the  French  Government  was  acting  in  the  Spirit 
of  the  Quadruple  Treaty,  and  desirous  to  co-operate  cor- 
dially withEngland,^^^  King  was  listening  to  the  Suggestions 
of  the  Counter^Alliance  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria,  to 
Tvhich  the  English  and  French  Alliance  had  given  rise,  and 
wsLS  thwarting  his  own  Government ^  and  ultimately  overruled 
it.  (At  a  subsequent  Period^  as  is  known,  M.  Thiers  refused 
OfiBce  because  he  would  not  consent  to  act  secretly  against 
England  with  the  King.)    In  reference  to  1836,  he  says : — 

"  Whilst,"  we  quote  from  the  corrected  Report,  "  the 
English  Government  earnestly  urged  us  to  energetic  Mea- 
sures in  Spain,*  Austria  counselled  strongly  not  to  follow 

*  Those  who  understand  the  Part  of  Russia  in  all  this,  will  ap» 
predate  th^  double  Perfidy  of  urging  th«  French  Oovemmeoft 
through  England,  and  operating  on  Louis  Philippe  through 
Austria. 

VOL.   III.  F 
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the  Whigs  in  their  Career  of  adventurous  Enterprise,  and 
warned  us  against  these  Personages,  too  boiling  and  too 
revolutionary.  Austria  was  listened  to,  England  was  not — 
{by  the  King  understood.)  I  speak  of  what  /  have  seen.  I 
say  that  only  which  the  Statesmen  of  Europe  acquainted 
with  the  Circumstances  already  know.  From  the  Period  of 
this  Resolution  the  Alliance  has  been  nearly  dissolved.** 

He  then  proceeds  to  mention,  that  in  the  subsequent 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  the  Phrase  was  Introduced, — 
*'  Always  perfectly  united  with  the  King  of  Great  Britain, 
I  continue  to  cause  the  Quadruple  Treaty  to  be  executed." 
This  Falsehood  the  English  Cabinet  meets  by  Silence  in  the 
King's  Speech  in  respect  to  France,  and  that  Silence  was 
a  Course  designated  by  M.  Thiers  '^  as  a  signal  Manifesta- 
tion of  a  new  Revolution  of  British  Policy.'* 

This  new  Testimony  must  establish  indefeasibly  the 
Case  established  before,  that  the  Interventions  engaged  in 
in  common  by  these  Countries,  have  produced  the  la- 
mentable Change  in  their  reciprocal  Dispositions  which 
are  now  before  us;  and  thus  are  we  dispensed  from  fol- 
lowing the  Effects  of  the  Repetition  of  the  like ;  the  past 
reveal  what  the  future  will  be.  But  now  it  is  warned  that 
we  advance.  Infatuation  is  added  to  Blindness;  we  are  about 
to  accumulate  new  on  old  Grievances,  and  the  Point  of 
Departure  is  not  now  Alliance,  but  Ill-will,  and  it  is  in 
England  and  in  France  no  longer  the  same  Men,  but 
their  Antagonists,  that  commence  a-new  a  System  that 
they  had  watched  with  Anxiety  and  marked  with  Repro- 
bation. Nay,  more,  these  new  Interventions  are  strained^ 
for  on  both  sides,  as  the  Means  of  patching  up  the 
Alliance,  which  being  broken  by  Fraud,  they  have  nei- 
ther the  Knowledge  nor  the  Honesty  to  know  how  to  re- 
store. 

We  cannot  resist  here  quoting  the  Warning  of  M. 
Thiers  to  the  present  Minister  of  France. 
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''What  has  been  yonr  object.  Apparently  to  bring 
together  the  two  Coantries  *  *  *  Your  impatient  efforts 
to  restore  good,  will  have  only  carried  you  further  away 
from  the  end  you  sought." 

Precisely  such  is  the  Case  here.  Sir  R.  Peel  de- 
clares the  Alliance  restored : — he  forces  M.  Guizot  to 
belie  his  Words,  who  then,  in  Self-justification,  has  to  take 
practical  Measures  against  England.*  Whilst  Sir  R.  Peel 
belied  io  his  Statement,  has  to  seek  or  make  occasion,  as  in 
Sooth  America,  Greece,  and  Turkey,  to  exhibit  the  Con- 
cord  of  the  two  Nations  in  their  common  Activity  in  dis- 
tant Places,  heedless  how  Mischievous  it  now  be  for  others, 
or  what  Reaction  it  may  hereafter  bring  for  them- 
selves. 

*  A  recent  Consequence  we  extract  from  the  Leeds  Mercury  i--^ 
"Another  Augmentation  of  the  Linen  Yarn  Duties  in  France. 
We  regret  to  learn,  by  private  letters  which  we  have  seen  firom  Paris, 
that  tbe  French  Government  is  proceeding  in  its  anti-English  and 
anti-free  trade  policy,  by  making  another  augmentation  of  tbe  duties 
on  linen  yams.  In  tbe  year  1842  a  very  large  increase  was  made  of 
the  daties,  for  tbe  purpose  of  excluding  English  yams,  or  nearly  so. 
That  measure  has  not  answered  its  purpose ;  a  large,  though  a  di- 
minished, importation  of  English  linen  still  takes  place  in  France ; 
and  as  M.  Guizot  finds  that  he  could  both  gratify  the  malice  of  tbe 
war  party  and  please  tbe  owners  of  tbe  flax  mills  by  still  further 
aogmenting  tbe  duty,  he  is  about  to  take  that  step.  Tbe  following 
are  the  intended  duties,  compared  with  the  present  scale  :— 

''  Per  100  kilogrammes  (including  the  additional  10  lbs.)  equal 
to  2  cwt. 
Ist  Class.  2d  Class.  3d  Class.     4tb  Class. 
New  duty  .  .  .  francs  52.80         77.00         110.  165.00 

Present  duty    .       „      41.80         52.80  88.  137.50 

'*  From  this  augmentation  Belgian  yams  are  to  be  exempted, 
so  that  tbe  blow  at  the  English  trade  is  distinctly  marked,  and  ad- 
vantages opened  to  Belgium  as  a  consequence  of  our  dbunion." 

F  2 
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*'  Rimee  cum  texit  hiatum 

Securos  pendente  jubet  dormire  rain&." 

Bat  in  the  Frame  of  Mind  into  which  we  have  brought 
France,  are  there  not  other  Consequences  to  be  ap- 
prehended from  our  inviting  her  to  interfere  in  South 
America,  and  lending  her  there  the  Weight  of  our  In- 
fluence ?  The  Volume  of  State  Papers  for  1819,  contains 
some  strange  Documents,  revealing  a  Project  then  enter- 
tained by  France,  and  partly  carried  into  execution,  for 
the  Subversion  there  of  Spanish  Authority,  as  of  National 
Independence,  and  the  Founding  of  one  or  more  French 
Dependencies  under  a  Bourbon  Chief.  In  the  '^  Congress 
of  Verona"  by  M.  Chateaubriand,  the  Explanation  of 
these  Projects  is  given  with  a  most  startling  Openness. 
They  had  been  suggested  by  Russia  in  order  to  restore 
the  maritime  Power  of  France,  and  enable  her  to  be  worthy 
of  co-operating  with  Russia  in  destroying  British  com- 
mercial and  maritime  Domination  ;  and  the  Bait  held  out 
to  France  was,  the  tearing  of  the  Treaties  of  18151 

France  knew  not  of  these  Projects  of  a  bribed*  Minister. 
Yet  Russia  was  making  France  act  upon  them  ;  and  had 
they  succeeded,  as  her  Projects  did  in  Algiers,  you  would 
have  had  French  Susceptibility,  worked  up  to  Folly  and 
Fury  on  this  Field,  as  effectually  as  on  the  other.  Wit- 
ness such  a  Misery  as  Tahiti — witness  also  the  Letter 
from  Louis  Philippe  to  the  Editor  of  the  Courrier  des 
Etats  Unis^  respecting  Canada,  which  we  have  quoted 
elsewhere.  The  Eyes  of  France,  or  at  least  her  Sove- 
reign's, are  turned  beyond  the  Atlantic,  for  Purposes  not 
of  good  Neighbourhood.  See  the  double  Attraction  you 
present  in  your  own  Weakness  in  the  North,  the  Inter- 
vention to  which  you  invited  the  South,  aided  by  a  similar 

*  Only  ^1400.  a  Year. 
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Spirit  arising  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Probability  of 
a  Retom  to  Power  in  France  of  Rassian  Partisans,  and 
in  England  of  a  Rassian  Agent.  Recollect,  too,  France's 
illegal  Blockade  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  Aggression  on 
British  Commerce  then  submitted  to  in  perfidy,  to  assist 
and  justify  the  Rapture  that  was  preparing. 

So  much  for  one  of  our  Confederates.    Now  let  us 
look  at  the  others. 

A  South-American  State  is  to  be  associated  in  our  South* 
American   Intermeddling.     It  is  the  only  one  that  has 
retained  its  European  Structure.   It  has  a  Line  of  Ancient 
Sovereigns  of  great  traditional  Ambition.  It  is  the  favoured 
and  patronized  among  regal  Houses  by  England  ;  it  was 
by  England  ferried  across  the  Atlantic ;  it  was  by  England 
elevated  there  to  Imperial  Dignity  I*    This  Government 
is  incomparably  stronger  and  greater  than  its  distracted 
Neighbours.  With  its  enormous  Elements  of  Greatness,  its 
pr^ent  numerous  Population,  its  magnificent  Situation,  its 
powerful  Positions,— will  it  be  a  Stranger  to  the  stormy 
and  immoral  Spirit  of  the  Times  ?    With  its  ambitious 
Character  and  Pretensions,  iiiill  the  sole  Monarchy  of  the 
Western  World  not  be  disposed,  without  Hesitation,  to 
enter  into  the  double  Career  of  territorial  Aggrandize- 
ment, and  doctrinal   Propagandism  ?     Will  it  not    be 
urged  thereto  by  the  new  Authority  gained  by  Concert 
with  the  great  Powers  of  Europe,  and- thus  directed  to 
interfere  in  the  neighbouring  States  ?    Will  it  not  be  con- 
sulted?   It  has,  according  to  Sir.  R.  Peel,  the  Conditions 
which  gives  pre-eminent  Claimsr^interest  in  the  Ques- 
tion.— ^Will  these  Claims  not  be  augmented  by  Designs 
on  the  Territory  of  its  Neighbours  ?     If  France  is  moved 
to  ambitious  Projects,  will  Brazil  not  be  a  fit    Instru-p 
ment  ?    Will  not  the  Brazils  become  a  Temptation  for 

*  Mr.  Canning   conferred  the  Title  of  Emperor  of  Brazil  to 
spite  Russia! 
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France  ?  Will  it  not  be  the  Ally  of  France  in  the  Right 
of  Search  :— the  Ally  of  the  United  States  ?  Will  it  not  be 
of  itself  engaged  in  thwarting  and  compromising  Eng- 
land ?  Have  you  not  sent  thither  a  pompous  Embassy 
and  failed  ?  Have  you  not  a  Difference  open  ?  Is  there 
not  a  Family  Alliance  just  contracted  with  France? — 
Good  God !  are  there  to  be  found,  in  our  Language, 
Words  accustomed  to  describe  or  denounce  such  Infatua- 
tion as  this!  You  are,  therefore,  by  the  Association  to 
your  Confederacy  of  a  trans-atlantic  State,  preparing  for 
that  Country,  independently  of  all  other  Results— a 
Futurity  of  Wars  and  Convulsions ;  and  Rio  is  to  become 
another  Lahore. 

And  the  Minister  who  drops  the  Announcement  of  this 
Insanity  on  the  British  House  of  Commons,  in  an  insidious 
Sentence,  is  hailed  by  that  Assembly  as  **  a  Minister  of 
Peace:' 

"Why  is  it  that  the  Founders  of  Systems,  Legislators, 
Jurists,  and  Writers  upon  International  Law  have  been 
revered  by  Men  but  for  this — that  they  have  preserved 
Peace  by  teaching  Men  to  respect  Justice,  and  to  main- 
tain Law  ?"  Now  your  Peace-maker  is  the  Man  who 
makes  here  a  War  for  Vengeance;  who  then  justifies 
Plunder  by  a  "  Principle,"  now  exacts  Plunder  by 
Armies,  now  interferes  with  the  Plunder  or  Justice  of 
others  by  Fleets.  But  why  should  not  Sir  R.  Peel  be  a 
"  Peace-maker,"  O'Connell  is  a  "  Pacificator  ?" 

And  where  i^  all  this  Intervention  to  end?  if  improper 
Acts^  or  War,  or  internal  bad  Government,  be  of  them- 
selves reason  why  we  should  interfere,  then  is  there  a 
new  Code  introduced  subverting  the  old,  or  we  are 
without  Law,  without  God  in  the  World.  If  bad  Go- 
vernment is  a  Justification  for  our  Interference,  4t  becomes 
our  Duty  to  interfere  wherever  it  exists.  We  must  go 
and  seek  it  wherever  it  is  to  be  found.  There  is  no  middle 
Course.     If  Intervention  is  not  unlawful,  it  is  obligatory. 
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If  we  can  have  in  any  Case  Grounds  for  interfering, 
we  cannot  escape  from  interfering  whenever  snch  Grounds 
exist. 

If  it  is  our  Duty  to  interfere,  it  becomes  our  Duty  to 
suffer  it.  The  Consequence  must  be  Interference  of  all 
States  in  all  other  States;  Interference  backwards  and 
forwards;  simultaneously  interfering  and  interfered  with — 
and  reciprocally  in  opposite  Senses  at  the  same  Moment — 
because  every  State  in  Europe  is  divided  into  two  or  more 
Parties,  and  each  of  these  sees  Wrong  in  its  Opponents 
at  Home,  and  in  one  Portion  at  least,  of  every  other  People. 
Utter  Chaos  will  be  the  end,  and  on  this  Muscovite  Des- 
potism will  impose  not  Order  but  Obedience. 

TURKBY. 

But  it  is  not  merely  to  prevent  Collisions  in  the  West- 
em  Hemisphere — it  is  not  merely  to  establish  Codes  of 
Laws,  in  the  protected  State  of  Greece,  that  this  Exube- 
rance of  public  Charities  and  Benevolence  is  to  be  applied. 
We  give  to  it  a  higher  Character — we  apply  it  to  the 
Infidels  and  the  Turks.  The  English  and  French  Govern- 
ments have  recently  required  : — '*  That  the  punish mept  of 
death  should  not  again  be  inflicted  upon  Riiyahs  wKo 
having  embraced  Mahometanism,  might  subsequently  re- 
cant its  tenets.''  Turkey  does  not  possess  an  Assembly  for 
the  Purpose  of  manufacturing  Laws — so  that  at  one 
and  the  same  Moment  you  are  laying  prostrate  International 
Law  in  America^  making  a  Constitution  ixK.  Greece,  and 
destroying  one  in  Turkey.  The  Disinterestedness  of  the 
Idea,  is,  however,  great.  Turkey  still  clings  in  untiring 
Confidence  to  you  as  her  Support  against  your  common 
Enemy :  her  Good-will  as  her  internal  Order,  was  your 
Strength  and  best  Possession ;  and  by  the  same  Blow  you 
level  both,  if  you  succeed ;  and  at  once  cast  her  into  the 
Arms  of  your  Enemy,  in  Self-protection,  if  you  fbil.  Was 
ever  such  a  Sacrifice  of  Interests  made  upon  the  Shrine 
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of  Humanity  ?  Was  ever  such  an  Exhibition  as  this  of 
civilizing  Propensities  at  theCost  of  Justice  and  of  Interest.* 

See  the  Consequences  : — 

"The  Turkish  Ministers  regarded  the  demand  as  an 
interference  with  their  national  independence  and  their 
religious  laws,and  were  determined  not  to  yield  the  point, 
and  abide  the  consequences  of  their  refusal." 

Another  Report  says  :~**  It  appears  that  the  greatest 
excitement  has  been  caused  at  the  Porte  by  the  demand 
of  the  English  and  French  Ambassadors,  that  the  Sultan 
should  give  a  formal  engagement  to  forego  hereafter  all 
religious  executions.  The  Ulema,  or  supreme  council  of 
the  Church,  has  been  called  on  to  aid  the  deliberation  of 
the  Divan;  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Porte  has  the  dread 
of  disobliging  the  representatives  of  the  great  powers ;  and, 
on  the  other,  of  shocking  the  prejudices  of  the  Mahomedan 
people,  on  which  its  existence  is  based ." 

We  know  not  how  to  proceed.  To  argue  with  such  a 
Nation,  or  to  reason  upon  such  Facts,  would  be  like 
appealing  to  the  Uiiderstanding  of  a  Maniac,  or  drawing 
Conclusions  from  his  Acts. 

Last  Month  England  learnt  that  the  British  Itepre-* 
sentative  at  Constantinople  had  been  interfering  to  inter-* 
rupt  Communication  between  Circassia  and  Tut*key^ 
This  Month  we  learn  that  the  Russian  Representative 
had  been  following  out  this  Blow ;  and  Rumours  of  enor-» 
mous  Preparations  against  Circassia  reach  us  from  every 
Quarter.  How  is  it  that  in  Projects  of  Reform  and 
Economy,  no  one  proposes  that  Russia  be  called  upon  to 
pay  the  Salaries  of  British  Ministers  at  Home,  and  British 
Ambassadors  abroad  I 

The  Newspaper  Correspondence  from  Constantinople 

*  The  Chronicle  remarks  ''As  the  affair  stands  at  present, 
Russian  influence  at  Constantinople  has  but  to  instigate  the  execution 
of  one  relapsed  Christian  in  order  to  drive  the  rival  envoys  of  France 
and  England  from  the  field." 
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has  been  reiiiftrkable  Ibr  its  IntelHgettce,  and  for  die  Union 
of  the  Correspondents  of  the  diffiefent  Organs^  in  exposing 
the  Fataity  of  our  Acts,  and  the  Necessity  and  Duty  of  sop- 
porting  Turkey.  But  now  a  Pit  has  been  dag  for  them,  and 
they  have  fallen  into  it.  While  they  spoke  Words  good, 
usefol,  and  necessary,  no  one  heeded  them,  itou^  they  will  be 
heeded.  The  recent  Act  of  Diplomatic  Fanaticism  is  thus 
by  them  represented  to  England.  ^  These  Ministers  (who 
formerly  inflicted  Death  upon  the  Armenian  Renegade)  did 
answer  to  the  Representatives  of  the  interceding  Powers, 
that  in  future  such  Executions  should  be  aroided.  The 
Engagement,  not  solemnly  given,  was  deemed  to  be  suffi- 
ciently guaranteed  by  Honour  and  good  Faith.  Scarcely 
two  Months  elapse  when  these  Ministers  inflict  Death  on  an 
unfortunate  Christian  for  alleged  Apostacy.  The  Crime, 
(of  the  Turkish  Ministers)  aggravated  by  such  Marks  of 
Dishonesty  and  Insult,  has  elicited  violent  Measures  from 
the  English  and  French  Governments."  Every  Word  of 
this  Statement  is  a  Falsehood  of  that  noxious  Kind,  that 
proceeds  from  utter  Ignorance  of  the  Matter  dealt  with. 
No  Turkish  Minister  could  give  a  Promise  on  such  a 
Sabject-^No  Turkish  Minister  could  inflict  such  a 
Penalty.  The  Turkish  Minister  did  not,  in  the  one  Case 
of  the  other,  inflict  that  Penalty.  It  was  a  judicial  Sen- 
tence, with  which  no  one  could  interfere;  and  in  Turkey 
even  yet  Ministerial  *^  ResponMiliti^'  has  not  succeeded 
in  subverting  the  Powers  of  a  Tribunal,  or  the  Authority 
of  Law ;  however  unconscious  the  European  Population 
or  the  Newspaper  Correspondents  may  be  to  what  is  pass- 
ing" before  their  Eyes — in  them  such  Thoughts  are  extinct. 
How,  then,  can  they  understand  what  they  see? 

The  Writer  proceeds  thus  ? — 

"Itmay  be  asked,  on  the  other  Side,  what  Right  we 
have  to  interfere  with  these  religious  Ordinances  of  an 
independent  People  ?  We  only  answer,  the  Right  engen- 
deredhy  the  noblest  Ifnpulses  of  Humanity,  founded  upon  a 
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great  moral  PrindpUf  and  sanctioned  by  the  tolerant  and 
civilizing  Spirit  of  the  Age,  the  Right  which  enables  b. 
powerless  Potentate  to  demand  Toleration  for  the  Catholic 
Church,  when  oppressed  by  one  of  the  most  powerful 
Monarchsof  the  World/' 

You  have  then  a  diflTerent  Rule  of  Right  for  Turks  and 
Americans.  You  discriminate  by  Sir  R.  Peels  **  great  Prin- 
ciple." Lord  Denman,  speaking  of  the  Louisiana  Case, 
says— 

^'lam  aware  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  State  to  interfere.'* 

He  again  says — 

"No  one  can  be  more  sensible  than  I  am  of  the  Duty 
and  Bight  of  all  States  to  form  their  own  Laws.  And 
I  am  also  sensible  how  jealous  every  State  is  of  being  in- 
terfered with  in  their  Execution." 

Was  Lord  Denman  aware  that  tre-— the  English  Nation 
— or  certain  Men  acting  for  us,  had  done  in  Turkey  what 
he,  a  Judge,  held  it  ^^  impossible'*  that  the  State  could 
do?  His  Judgment  and  Condemnation  of  this  Act,  we 
have  here  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  been  brought  before 
him  on  the  Bench.  Would  it  not  then  become  a  Judge  of 
the  Land  to  raise  bis  Voice  against  the  Crime  of  his  own 
Government,  where  he,  not  denouncing,  became  a  Party, 
.  and  where  that  Voice  did  possess  Weight  and  Efficacy, 
before  giving  his  Care  to  the  distant  Provinces  of  an  alien 
Government?  If  Charity  begins  at  Home, surely  repres- 
sion of  Vice  and  Crime,  beginning  not  there^  must  be  a 
Mockery  and  a  Deceit  ? 

Our  Act  in  Turkey  is  ungrateful  and  cowardly,  as  it  is 
infatuated  and  lawless. 

We  thank  the  Writer  for  placing  in  Parallel  the  two 
Cases ;  but  would  any  one,  save  a  Hireling,  a  Fanatic, 
or  a  Fool,  not  have  reasoned  from  the  Case  of  the 
Pope  thus — *«Go  and  do  Justice  in  Poland, where  you  are 
bound  and  called  upon,  before  you  come  to  interfere  in 
Turkey,  where  you  have  no  Right,  and  where  your  Inter- 
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ference  will  only  help  the  common  Enemy  that  will  soon 
treat  all  of  yon,  Protestants  and  Mussolmans,  as  she  is  now 
treating  Poland." 

It  is  strange  that,  at  this  Moment,  two  signal  Changes 
have  been  effected  in  Legislation,  as  bearing  on  Capital 
Panishment  and  Proselytism.  These  haye  simultaneously 
ocearred  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres.  The 
one  in  Greece,  the  other  in  Louisiana.  The  first  makes 
among  Christians  Proselytism  penal,  though  the  PtcnwA- 
ment  is  not  yet  named.  The  other  makes  Assistance 
given  to  the  Escape  of  a  Slave  a  capital  Offence!  Greece 
we  have  wrested  from  Turkey — we  have  moulded  the 
State  and  controul  it — we  could  not  exert  our  civilizing 
Disposition  to  prevent  the  Introduction  of  so  fanatic  a 
Spirit  into  a  Code  to  which- we  give  our  Sanction— Ab- 
horrent as  is  the  late  Judgment  in  Louisiana,  we  dare  not 
send  to  threaten  the  United  States. 

The  Turks  hare  never  done  Injury  to  England— they 
have  suffered  the  most  cruel  Injury  from  us — they  afford 
a  Field  for  Trade  and  Commerce — they  suffer  us  to  grow 
rich  on  their  Soil  without  requiring  any  thing  in  return. 
We  have  a  Population  subject  to  the  British  Crown, 
amounting  to  7000  or  8000  Persons  in  Turkey,  over 
whom  we  are  allowed  to  retain  entire  Jurisdiction,  giving 
to  Turkey  in  Return,  no  Right  of  Jurisdiction  over  her 
Subjects  in  our  Territories.  We  are  the  benefited 
Parties  in  the  Intercourse,  and  the  solely  profiting  Parties 
by  the  Bonds  that  connect  us.  Yet  so  little  do  we  fulfil 
the  Obligation  of  exercising  that  Jurisdiction  which  she 
yields  to  us,  that  we  have  established  no  Tribunal  to  re- 
press  Misdemeanours  and  Crimes.* 

*  The  Christian  Murderer  of  a  Mussulman,  is  by  England  with- 
drawn from  the  Judicature  of  the  Country,  submitted  to  no  Judicatory 
by  England — he  is  merely  shipped  off,  and  may  in  a  few  Months 
reappear  with  perfect  Impunity. 
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It  18  not  here  an  Act  simply  criminal^  because  it  breaks 
the  general  Law  of  Nations,  bnt  it  is  a  cruel  Act  in  Face 
of  a  solemn  Compact  to  prevent  it.  England  has  bound 
herself  by  Treaty  to  maintain  the  Independence  and  the 
Integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  Law  now  executed 
existed  when  that  Compact  was  made.  It  is  not  asserted, 
as  it  was  by  Prussia  in  respect  to  Poland  in  1772,  that  an 
internal  Change  had  abrogated  an  external  Guarantee. 
Nothing  is  changed,  the  Law  as  it  existed  has  been  ap- 
plied and  executed— and  England  interferes  incommon  with 
another  Power  (giving  thereby  the  character  of  Conspi- 
racy to  the  Crime),  to  require  the  Law  to  be  set  aside;  so 
that  the  Tribunal,  th€  highest  in  the  Land,  and  one  posses- 
sing rather  than  the  Sovereign  the  Attributes  of  Supreme 
Power,  shall  be  coerced  in  its  Conscience,  broken  in  its 
Authority,  rebelled  against  by  the  Nation  if  it  yields, 
and  rebelled  against  if  it  resists,  on  penalty  of  public  and 
national  Calamity,  which  are  to  be  brought  by  the  Ill- 
will  of  the  two  Governments.  They  do  not  threaten  War, 
but  they  insinuate  Sacrifice  to  a  Neighbour,  into  whose 
Hands  they  have  already  betrayed  them,  but  from  whose 
feeble  attempt  have  solemnly  engaged  to  rescue  them !: 
Can  there  be  found  in  England  men  so  perfidious  as  to 
plot  and  execute  such  Villany — are  we  Men  to  endure  it  ? 
Ah!  there  is  heaping  up  a  Store  of  Vengeance  and  Ab- 
horrence-*^ a  Term  will  be  put  to  such  Acts.  They  are  too 
often  repeated — they  come  in  too  many  Shapes,  If  some 
by  their  Grandeur  are  overwhelming,  others  by  their 
Meanness  are  contemptible. 

Suppose  France  and  Russia  were  to  signify,  through 
their  Representatives,  to  the  English  Government,  that 
they  would  not  suffer  the  Execution  of  some  Sentence  of 
a  Court  of  Law,  whe^ther  Criminal  or  Penal,  say  against  a 
Housebreaker  or  a  Murderer,— -and. suppose  that  this  was 
done  to  ^mbarrass  a  Ministry,  or  to  cause  its  change ;  to 
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eaase,  for  instance.  Sir  R.  Peel  to  retire,  as  a  bigotted  or 
a  blood-thirsty  Man:— rwhat  would  Eoglishmen  then  saj 
of  such  Nations,  how  would  they  detest  and  characterise 
such  Acts? 

A  Constantinople  Correspondent  writes:— 

"  Those  who  are  acquainted  by  long  Residence  with  the 
Country,  dread  the  Results  of  this  Interference  with  the 
religious  Prejudices  of  the  People^  and  anticipate  a  popular 
Outbreak ;  those  who  have  followed  the  Diplomatic  Affairs 
of  the  last  ten  Years  expect  only  a  Change  of  Ministry." 

Can  there  be  anything  more  devoutly  to  be  prayed  for  than 
Disunion  between  England  and  France,  since  their  soHsalled 
Alliance  brings  such  Fruit  Singly,  neither  of  them  could 
have  ventured  upon  such  tremendous  Schemes  as  these. 

We  who  cannot  maintain  our  Laws  at  Home,  interfere 
to  prevent  the  Execution  of  the  Laws  elsewhere*  We, 
who  dare  not  utter  a  Word,  when  half  a  Million  of 
People  are  smitten  by  an  infamous  Decree  on  the 
Part  of  a  Cabinet,  our  Ally,  quarrel  with  a  State  that  we 
bave  interfered  to  protect,  because  in  the  Execution  of  its 
Laws — Laws  that  have  been  unchanged  for  Centuries, 
a  human  Head  falls  to  the  Ground.  If  you  overstep  the 
Bounds  of  your  own  Duties  and  Rights,  to  prevent  that 
which  is  wroogin  Turkey,  why  do  you  not  do  so  in  Russia  ? 
— Why  do  you  not  do  so  in  Prussia  ?  There  was  no  Law  ex- 
isting in  Russia  to  justify  the  Expulsion  of  the  Jews, — there 
was  no  Law  existing  in  Russia  to  justify  the  Persecution 
of  the  Roman  Catholics, — there  was  no  Law  in  Prussia  to 
sanction  the  Perfidy  and  Violence  lately  enacted  against  the 
Poles.  If  the  Act  of  Turkey  was  unjustifiable,  here  were 
Crimes  infinitely  greater.  The  Act  of  Turkey  had  at  least 
the  support  of  an  Obligation  to  perform  it, — an  Obligation 
which  many  Dictates  of  Right  and  Reason  bound  you  to 
respect.    The  Acts  of  Prussia  and  Russia  are  voluntary 
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Acte,  and  the  Violation  of  Laws  which  you  are  bound  to 
enforce.  To  interfere  in  Turkey  you  had  to  violate  the 
solemn  Engagements  that  you  had  entered  into,  to  maintain 
her  Independence.  Not  to  preyent  the  Crime  of  Russia  and 
of  Prussia,  you  had  in  like  Manner  to  violate  your  Engage- 
ments, because  you  were  bound  not  to  suffer  them,  as  con- 
,  trary  to  the  Stipulations  of  theTreaty  of  Vienna,for  the  free 
Intercourse  of  the  partitioned  Provinces  of  Poland .  On  what 
then  do  you  take  your  Stand  ?  The  Law  is  not  for  you  it  is 
against  you.  If  it  be  upon  Humanity,  make  equal  Dis- 
tribution of  your  Sympathies.  This  is  no  Pretext  that  you 
seize  in  order  to  cover  Aggression  against  Turkey.  Lord 
Palmerston  is  not  the  Foreign  Minster  of  England,  norM. 
M0I6  of  France.  Here  then  we  can  only  find  Proofs  of  that 
judicial  Blindness  that  has  overspread  the  Land,  and  a 
glaring  Instance  of  that  Madness  with  which  God  strikes 
those  who  are  doomed  to  the  Abhorrence  of  Man,  and  the 
Vengeance  of  Heaven. 

In  the  Beginning  of  this  Essay  we  have  shewn,  that  to 
interfere  in  the  Affairs  of  a  Foreign  State  has  ever  been 
considered  a  heinous  Crime  by  Englishmen.  Men  took 
credit  to  themselves  for  denouncing  Interference,  just  in 
the  same  "Way  that  they  would  take  credit  for  denouncing 
Bribery,  Corruption,  Faction,  or  the  Like.  Now  one 
Party  after  the  other  falls  into  it,  and  the  proposed  Inter- 
vention on  the  Coast  of  South  America,  and  the  positive 
Intervention  in  Turkey,  in  Matters  so  diverse,  on  Fields 
so  remote,  indicates  the  complete  Entrance  into  the  Mind 
and  Thoughts  of  the  British  Cabinet,  if  not  of  the  British 
Nation,  of  that  Doctrine  which  so  short  a  Time  before 
was  unanimously  repudiated  by  all,  and  so  indignantly 
denounced  whenever  there  was  Occasion  to  mention  it — 
and  the  Reason  that  is  assigned  is  ^^good  Intention  P* 
Good  Intention  proceeds  from  Benevolence.     Benevo- 
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lence  itself  is  but  an  AUribate  of  Justice,  and  one  Attri- 
bute only ;  another  is  Knowledge ;  another  is  Judgment. 
justice  is  Benevolence  judiciously  applied.  To  allege 
good  Intention  a&  an  Excuse,  is  what  every  Criminal  will 
do  at  the  Bar  of  human  and  divine  Justice ;  to  allege 
it,  is  to  confess  Wrong,  is  to  establish  Want  of  Judgment, 
of  Knowledge,  and  of  Justice, —  is  to  allege  these  as  a  Pal- 
liation of  the  graver  Sin  of  guilty  Knowledge  and  wicked 
Purpose.  But  to  accept  the  damning  Excuse — the  mean 
Palliation — as  a  Reason  for  doing,  what  having  done, 
might  be  so  palliated — to  advance  it  as  a  Claim  to  Merit — 
is  a  Baseness  which  it  has  been  reserved  for  the  present 
Minister  of  England  to  conceive,  and  for  the  present  People 
of  England  to  endure. 

This  Minister  concedes  what  he  exacts — and  as  '*  good 
Intentions"  and  ^*  best  Motives'*  are  his  Claim  to  disobey 
the  Law,  so  then  are  these  the  Defence  of  the  Servants  of 
the  Crown  in  their  Disobedience  to  the  Government.  They 
may  act  without  Warrant ;  nay,  they  may  exceed  or  fall 
short  of  enjoined  Duty,  the  same  Justification  is  good. 
The  Minister  himself  offers  it  for  them. 

Sir  R.  Peel,  on  the  8th  of  February,  gave  Credit  to  Lord 
Auckland  for  being  moved  (in  Acts,  which  have  brought 
the  Loss  of  15,000  British  Lives,  and  have  been  judged 
by  Sir  B.  Peel  to  have  been  both  disadvantageous  and 
unjust),  by  **  the  purest  Motives.**  On  the  14th  of  March, 
he  <<  called  upon  the  House  to  believe  that  in  the  Instruc- 
tions which  they  had  sent  to  Greece,  they  (the  Govern- 
ment) had  been  influenced  by  "  the  purest  Motives."  On 
the  7th  of  March,  Sir  R.  Peel,  in  replying  to  the  Chaises 
of  Partisanship  of  our  OflScers  between  Monte  Video  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  said,  "  If  they  have  stepped  beyond  the 
dtriet  Line  of  their  Instructions,  they  have  been  influ- 
enced by  the  best  of  Motives.*'    This  would  be  a  valid 
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Old  Bailey  Defence,  were  there  a  Panel  from  Newgate  or 
the  House  of  Commons. 

From  this  Torpor  it  is  not  Events  that  will  arouse  a 
People,  Events  will  stun  or  exasperate.  Nothing  save 
intelligent  Speech  proceeding  from  the  clear  Head  that 
belongs  to  an  upright  Heart  can  enlighten  or  save.  The 
Decay  of  States  may  indeed  be  arrested  by  simple  Honesty, 
but  simple  Honesty  cannot  in  such  Societies  attain  to 
Power.  Past  Events  have  shewn  that  for  this  Service 
transcendant  Genius  is  required,  for  it  is  not  in  Circum- 
gtances  that  Difficulties  lie,  but  in  perverted  Thoughts;^ 
and  as  Nations  are  bound  by  Fallacies,  so  are  they  to  be 
loosed  only  by  the  Hand  that  is  able  to  undo  such  Knots. 
The  Secret  of  Life  and  Death  lies  in  that  Speech  that 
Men  hold  as  idle  Breath,  and  yet  single  Tones  of  which 
may  endure  through  Ages. 

When  Sir  R.  Peel  will  have  descended  to  the  Grav^ 
what  Sentence  of  his  will  survive  which  will  claim  the 
Respect  or  the  Affection  of  future  Generations.  Through- 
out the  dreary  Mass  of  his  heavy  Speech,  what  Sentence 
can  be  found  that  shall  be  quoted,  beside  the  Words  that 
have  descended  to  us  from  the  Men  that  have  restored  the 
Affairs  of  Nations,  or  expounded  the  Laws  by  which  they 
may  be  saved.  What  Times  are  these ;  what  perversity 
of  Judgments  ;  what  integrity  of  Intentions  ;  what  enor- 
mity of  Crimes;  what  abandonment  of  Philanthropy  and 
Religion;  what  greatness  of  Power;  and  what  immensity 
of  Danger! 

And  is  there  not  one  amongst  the  leading  Men  of  Eng- 
land that  can  be  found  to  withdraw  himself  for  a  Time  froixi 
its  idle  Occupations  and  forensic  Debates,  to  qualify  hinx- 
self  by  the  Study  of  Duties  and  the  Knowledge  of  Facts  to 
perform  this  great  Service  to  his  Country,  and  to  reppre- 
sent  this  glorious  Spectacle  to  Mankind  ? 
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Amidst  the  Sources  of  Disquietude  or  Alarm  which 
Europe  has  presented  to  us,  there  have,  up  to  the  present 
Time,  been  two  Points,  upon  which  we  could  dwell  with 
Satis&ction,  and  towards  which  we  might  look  with  Hope 
— the  one  was  Rome,  and  the  other  was  Constantinople* 
From  Home  had  issued  Words  of  Denunciation  against 
the  Enemy  of  the  human  Race ;  and  from  Constantinople, 
if  no  longer  Resistance  was  to  be  hoped  for  in  Arms  that 
should  be  effective  on  the  Field  of  Battle,  or  Language 
that  would  be  influential  in  the  Cabinets  of  Europe,  at  all 
events  there  was  to  be  found  Abhorrence  of  Russia,  and 
Confidence  in  England.  In  the  Course  of  the  last  Month 
all  this  has  been  changed  like  a  dissolving  View.  The 
Pontiff  has  become  intimate  with  the  Czar  he  had  de- 
nounced, and  the  Mussulmans  are  aroused  against  the 
England  they  respected. 

Very  recently  the  Heads  of  the  different  Faiths  of  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  namely,  of  the  Roman  Catholic, 
the  Protestant,  and  of  Islamism,  were  all  considered  as 
standing  in  Opposition  to  Russia.  In  the  course  of  one 
short  Month,  they  have  severally  fallen.  Had  these 
iThings  been  announced  as  about  to  happen,  the  Man  who 
bad  said  so  would  have  been  ridiculed  as  a  Visionary. 
They  were  incredible — they  have  happened — they  are 
qnheeded. 

The  Representative  of  Russia  who  had  achieved  the 
great  Triumph  over  the  Sultan,  was  despatched  to  reduce 
the  Pope,  and  with  the  Rapidity  of  CsBsar  of  old,  he 
seems  to  have  seen  his  Way  as  soon  as  he  reached  his 
Destination,  and  conquered  as  soon  as  he  saw* 

M«  Boutenieff's  Victory  over  the  Sultan  was  easy,  for 
it  was  achieved  by  the  already  secured  Command  of  the 
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docile  Cabinets  of  Europe  ;*  but  Europe  had  lent  no  Aid 
to  humiliate  the  Pontiff.  Whence,  then,  his  Strength, 
and  what  his  Weapons? 

The  Pope  was  smitten  and  bruised  through  Persecution 
of  his  Flock  in  Poland.  Each  Blow  gave  double  Profit 
to  Russia,  making  Poland  Russian,  and  the  Pope  con- 
temptible. The  Cries  of  Anguish,  at  lengthipierced  into 
the  Recesses  of  the  Vatican,  and  the  startled  Pontiff  pro- 
nounced those  Words  of  Denunciation  that  have  rung 
through  Europe,  touching  the  Thoughtful,  and  arresting 
even  the  Heedless.  But  the  Sternness  of  the  Oppressor 
was  not  sofltened,  nor  the  Firmness  of  the  iron  Grasp 
relaxed.  The  Pope  found  that  he  had  no  Friends-— alas! 
there  live  no  Friends  for  Weakness  or  for  Justice.  Then 
Russia  presses  on  his  Helplessness,  through  a  more  galling 
Irritation— through  Austria — Austria,  the  so-called  Apos'^ 
tolicj  who  could  neither  be  treated  as  an  Enemy,  nor 
endured  as  a  Friend ;  to  escape  from  whom,  heretic  English 
Alliance  was  preferred  in  its  imbecility,  French  Repub- 
lican Domination  palliated  in  its  pressure.f 

*  The  departure  of  this  Diplomatist  was  thus  announced  in  the 
Constantinople  correspondence  :-^*'  M.  de  BouteniefiP  quitted  Coa- 
stantinople  last  Saturday,  via  Trieste,  for  Rome.  It  is  said,  that 
this  celebrated  diplomatist  received  his  new  appointment  somewhat 
unwillingly.  After  his  successes  in  Turkey  he  scarcely  wishes  to 
engage  in  a  contest  with  his  equals  in  finesse  and  diplomatic  address. 
He  will  find  the  Pope  and  his  cardinals,  backed  by  Catholic  Chiis- 
tendom,  somewhat  more  formidable  enemies  than  the  dejected 
Porte  deserted  by  all  the  world.  M.  de  Boutenieff  is  himself  too 
much  aware,  at  the  same  time,  that  his  cause  is  the  cause  of  oppres- 
sion, intolerance,  and  injustice.'' 

f  Witness  the  Election  of  Pius  the  Seventh  at  Venice  because 
favourable  to  France.  Invitation  from  the  Pope  to  Ckuimir 
Perier  to  occupy  Ancona,  to  prevent  in  1831  Us  reoccupatian  hy 
the  Austrians. 
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Six  Months  ago,  the  Entrance  of  Austriant  into  the 
Papal  States,  not  by  the  Invitation  of  the  Pope,  and  not 
to  put  down  BevoIutioD,  but  to  rectify  the  Errors  of  the 
Papal  OoTernment,  was  announced  pompously  in  this 
Country,  and  tranquilly  accepted.  We  then  urged,  that 
it  was  very  dangerous  to  allow  a  Roman  Catholic  State 
to  extinguish  the  Independence  of  the  Pope,  far  more 
when  through  that  State  Russia  would  be  enabled  to  in- 
fluence the  Court  of  Rome.  Our  Warnings  were  disre- 
garded as  visionary;  but  so  far  from  being  visionary, 
they  have  fallen  short  of  the  Reality,  for  Russia  has  pro- 
ceeded a  Step  further  than  we  pointed  out.  She  has 
stepped  between  the  Pope  and  Austrian  Intervention. 

Bat  how  could  the  Grievances  endured  be  forgotten  by 
the  one — how  the  Denunciations  laanched  forth  forgiven 
by  the  other  7  They  are  reconciled — the  Fact  is  patent ; 
the  Process  of  course  a  Mystery.  It  has  been  indeed 
stated,  that  an  Insinuation  of  territorial  readjustment  has 
been  put  forward  by  Russia.  The  Proposition  is  not 
groundless  from  the  Character  of  the  Proposer,  it  tallies 
with  her  Practice.  Since  1816  she  has  been  directing 
all  the  Schemes  of  Revolution  in  Italy. 

The  following  Statement  has  appeared  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  Organ.  It  is  interesting  from  the  Connexion, 
and  as  shewing  that  Attention  is  being  given  to  Russia's 
Designs  in  Nations,  while  their  Cabinets  are  becoming 
the  more  and  the  more  its  instruments,  and  are  surprised 
that  Nations  feel  on  such  Matters,  and  are  beginning  to 
doubt  the  Intelligence  of  their  Rulers. 

^^  Assuredly,  the  old  grievances  still  remain  unredressed,  without 

any  exception.     The  old  designs  against  the  existence  of  the  Church 

■  in  Poland  are  still  pursued  with  the  most  deadly  obstinacy,  and  with 

a  subtlety  unmatched  and  unmatchable.     Still,  as  before^  is  free 
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communication  between  the  Holy  See  and  her  spiritual  subjects  in 
Russia  interdicted ;  and  even  now  new  efforts  are  being  made  to  cor- 
rupt the  fidelity  of  those  Catholic  ecclesiastics  whom  persecution 
has  not  shaken,  and  to  bury  their  independence  beneath  a  weight  of 
official  gold.  Stilly  as  before^  does  Russia  refuse  to  allow  the  Holy 
See  a  Nuncio  or  other  Representative  at  the  court  of  St.  Peters- 
burg. No  addition  has  been  made  to  the  sincerity  or  candour  of 
Russian  diplomacy.  Its  designs  are  as  deadly  as  ever ;  its  means 
and  instruments  as  unscrupulous.  But  yet  a  Russian  Ambassador 
insults  the  Court  of  the  Holy  Father  with  his  presence,  and  is  re<- 
cognised  as  the  representative  of  the  perjured  Nicholas  ;  and  at  least 
one  other  Russian  diplomatist — General  Woronzow—is  on  the  same 
ground,  without  a  visible  commission^  but  of  course  not  without 
some  real  and  effective  employment. 

''  After  the  deliberate  insult  of  1842 — unretracted,  unatoned  for 
—what  can  have  induced  Nicholas  to  send  to  a  Court,  weak  in  tem- 
poral power^  and  which  he  still  continues  to  debar  from  all  effective 
spiritual  intercourse  with  his  own  subjects^  one  of  his  ablest  nego- 
tiators, fresh  from  one  of  the  greatest  diplomatic  triumphs  that  has 
been  Achieved  in  these  late  years  ?  He  has  been  sent  there^  not  to 
reopen  the  ecclesiastical  business  of  the  Russian  empire,  with  which 
Nicholas  will  allow  of  no  interference  on  the  part  of  Rome^  but  to 
watch  minutely  and  closely  the  political  concerns  of  Italy. 

''  And  what  designs,  the  reader  asks,  can  Russia  have  upon  Italy  ? 
The  question  is  a  simple  one,  and  it  admits  of  a  very  simple  answer, 
with  reference  to  facts  that  have  just  occurred.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
speculation,  but  a  matter  of  fact,  that  Russian  intrigue  was  mixed 
up  in  the  recent  disturbances  in  the  Papal  States. 

"  But  further.  Let  our  readers  consider  what  has  recently 
occurred  in  Servia,  and  let  them  bear  in  mind  the  geographical  posi- 
tion of  Servia.  This  province,  of  which,  except  by  a  miracle, 
Russia  is  now  master,  is  situated  on  the  South  Bank  of  the  Danube, 
considerably  more  than  half  the  distance  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the 
Adriatic,  from  the  shores  of  the  latter  of  which  it  is  in  parts  distant 
less  than  an  hundred  miles.  Through  Bosnia,  Croatia,  Dalmatia, 
and  lllyria,  it  is  connected,  also  overland,  by  a  line  of  Slavonic  pro- 
vinces, with  the  Italian    provinces   of  the  Austrian   empire,   and 
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tbrongh  these  it  tooebes,  or  may  hope  one  day  to  toiidi»  the  fery 
holders  of  the  Pspsl  States*  That  Russia  wiU  one  day  swallow  vp 
tlw  lesser  SlaTonic  pronnoes  we  hare  just  enomeratedi  as  she  has 
afaeady,  in  quite  recent  times^  swallowed  ap  the  laiger  prorinoes  of 
Wallachiay  Moldavia,  and  Serriay  we  may  set  down  for  a  oertabty^ 
wiless  the  whole  83rstem  of  the  Western  diplomacy  is  very  moch 
changed  for  the  better,  and  that  right  speedily.  When  these  pioxi* 
mate  events  happen,  Russia  will  have  the  command  of  the  whole 
eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic  Gulf*  Italy  will  then  be  her  next  prey, 
and  all  the  choicest  resources  of  her  diplomacy  will  be  put  in  requi* 
ation  to  achieve  that  splendid  prise* 

^  And  how  are  we  to  suppose  thst  she  will  set  about  this  achieve* 
ment?  Does  it  require  the  gift  of  prophecy  to  foretell  it  }  Alss  I 
no*  The  matter  is  so  imminent  that  the  direction  of  her  game  is 
even  now  a  matter  of  history,  not  of  prediction*  For  Russis,  as  it 
has  been  well  remarked,  prepsres  events  afar  off,  and  labours  assi^ 
duoosly  ahoot  that  which  seems  distant,  in  order  that  it  may  be  fit 
for  her  purposes  when  it  comes  nearer  to  hand.  Accordingly,  the 
game  has  already  commenced. 

**  In  her  march  from  the  Slavonic  Provinces  to  the  Papal  States, 
the  main  obstacle  is  Austria; — Austria,  the  ruler  of  Lombardy,  the 
protector  of  Northern  Italy.  This  ohstacle,  then,  would  have  to  be 
removed.  And  how,  think  you  ?  By  iufarion  7  By  conquering 
Lombardy  from  Austria?  Assuredly  no  such  gross  expedient* 
Russia  proceeds  more  gradually,  and  with  less  noise,  than  such  a 
scheme  supposes.  The  first  step,  then,  we  may  suppose  would  be  by 
some  peaceable  and  plausible  expedient  to  seek  to  detach  Lombardy 
from  Austria,  and  erect  it  into  an  independent  kingdom.  Lombardy 
once  independent  and  weaky  would  speedily  be  found  to  require 
protection,  and  in  that  protection  Russia  would  have  a  share.  From 
protection  to  military  occupation  the  steps  are  easy,  and  then  the 
Hussian  frontier  b,  indeed,  at  the  gates  of  Rome. 

*^  Does  all  this  seem  a  vain  and  whimsical  speculation  ?  The 
main  part  of  it  is  fact.  The  scheme  has  already  been  proposed,  and 
the  proposal  has  been  part  of  Boutinieff 's  recent  business  at  Rome. 
The  offer  we  refer  to  has  indeed  been  laid  aside  for  the  present, 
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but  it  has  been  made ;  and  the  fact  that  it  has  bean  made  we  may 
take  to  be  a  sufficient  index  to  the  ultimate  intention.  It  is,  then, 
a  fact  that  fioutinieff  but  just  now  proposed  on  the  part  of  the  Em- 
peror to  cede  Russian  Poliuid  to  Austria,  in  exchange  for  Lombardj 
and  the  Venetian  States ;  these  latter  to  be  f^ced  under  the  sceptre 
of  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenburg,  as  King  of  Northern  Italy.  The  lure 
to  the  Roman  Court  in  this  beautiful  deyice  was,  that  Poland  would 
thus  fall  into  Catholic  hands,  and  be  set  free,  while  Lombardy  would 
still  remain  under  a  Catholic  dynasty.  But  it  was  seen,  we  suppose, 
by  the  Teteran  diplomatists  of  Rome,  tliat  inosmudi  as  Austria  can 
hardly  hold  her  own,  and  will  in  all  human  probability,  have  sooner 
or  later  to  disgorge  her  SlaYonie  Provinces*  a  surrender  of  Poland  to 
Austria,  would,  after  all  (even  if  this  part  of  the  proposal  was  made 
with  an  intention  to  have  it  accepted),  be  only  a  loan,  resumeable 
hereafter ;  while  Northern  Italy,  under  the  Duke  of  Leuchtenbuig, 
would  in  reality  be  under  Russian  protection,  and  before  long  undts^ 
guisedly  under  the  Russian  sceptre.  Accordingly,  this  scheme,  after 
being  warmly  pressed,  has  been  for  a  time  laid  aside,  and  waits  now 
for  a  more  favourable  conjuncture. 

**  And  when  will  this  conjuncture  arrive  ?  God  only  knows  :  but 
it  is  the  policy  of  Russia  to  discover  or  create  conjunctures  by  fishing 
in  troubled  waters.  Some  of  these  days  when  Austria  finds  herself 
weak  and  embarrassed,  and  under  the  necessity  of  withdrawing  her 
troops  from  Italy — perhaps  to  defend  her  eastern  frontier — the  pro- 
posal to  erect  Lombardy  into  an  independent  kingdom  may  be  renewed 
in  a  more  disadvantageous  shape,  and  without  the  Polish  equivalent. 

*'  Suppose  (which  God  avert)  his  present  Holiness  dead ;  the  Car- 
dinals in  conclave;  and  the  Papal  executive  (as  in  1830-1)  for  the 
time  powerless  and  paralysed.  Will  Boutinicff  neglect  such  a 
favourable  occasion  for  urging  on  popular  discontent,  and  revolution- 
ising this  unquiet  territory  ?  That  this  scheme  presents  no  very 
overwhelming  difficulty  we  may  take  for  granted-*— especially  when 
we  look  back  to  the  successful  revolution  and  intervention  of  foreign 
bayonets  which  accompanied  and  succeeded  the  election  of  the  pre* 
sent  Pope.  Suppose  it  carried  into  effect,  the  Papal  States  levolu- 
tionised  or  convulsed — disaf&cted  Lombardy  will  at  least  be  moved> 
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and  DO  oae  can  predict  beforehand  how  far  the  flame  may  spread. 
Suppose— for  we  are  now  talking  only  of  possible  contingencies— at 
such  a  momenty  that  Lombardy  was  thus  rendered  unquiet,  Austria 
were  pressed  on  the  side  of  Servia ;  or  an  effort  were  made  to  establish 
more  completely  Russian  predominance  over  the  course  of  the 
Danube.  Hemmed  in,  then,  between  two  difficulties,  might  not 
Austria  be  found  willing  to  be  relieved  of  one  danger  by  consenting 
to  erect  Lombardy  into  an  independent  kingdom  ? — strengthening  it 
by  the  addition  of  Modena  and  the  Northern  Papal  States  with  the 
Apennines  for  a  southern  boundary^  according  to  the  design  of  the 
insurgents  twelve  years  ago.  But  we  have  said  enough  to  mark  out 
to  any  discerning  eye  the  nature  of  the  contingencies  to  which  Italy 
is  thus  exposed.  It  is  not  for  as  to  affect  to  determine  in  what 
particular  way  the  complication  may  be  solved. 

**  But,  though  when  stated  in  thb  precise  manner,  these  things 
are  speculations~*the  great  facts  remain  behind ;  (1)  the  certainty 
of  Biussia  approaching  nearer  to  Itidy,  through  the  Slavonic  Pro* 
vinees ;  (2)  the  certainty  that  Russia  aims  at  detaching  Lombardy 
from  Austria,  and  that  this  is  a  part  of  her  present  designs  ;  (3)  the 
eertamty  that  Russia  speculates  on,  and  aims  at  promoting,  revolt  in 
the  Papal  States,  and  watches  for  the  death  of  his  present  Holiness 
with  reference  to  this  very  matter  ;  (4)  the  certainty  that  Russia  is 
advancing  very  rapidly  to  enclose  the  Eastern  frontier  of  Austria,  to 
embarrass  her  in  that  direction  on  every  side,  and  to  wrest  from  her 
the  navigation  of  the  Danube.  These  four  things  are  Wit  specula- 
tionSy  but  certainties  J  and  the  tendency  of  them  is  declared  almost  in 
their  enumeration.  What  the  ultimate  result  may  be  depends,  not 
upon  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  but  upon  Almighty  God — and  His 
will  be  done  !** 

We  have  seen  in  the  Debate  on  Serbia  of  May  1st,  1843, 
the  English  Minister  appeal  to  the  Conduct  of  Austria  as 
the  Justification  of  his  own.  A  few  years  before  Austria 
was  an  independent  State,  and  resisted  Russia,  we  then 
scorned  her  Example,  her  Warning,  and  Advice ;  she  sinks 
thereby  into  Dependence,  we  then  immediately  take  her  as 
an  Example,  and  Appeal  to  her  as  an  Authority.     It  would 
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be  curious,  but  not  strange,  were  now  the  same  Thing  to 
happen  in  respect  to  Rome.  We  have  left  the  Pope  un- 
supported in  his  Protest,  unheeded  in  his  Appeal.  He 
took  his  stand,  however,  on  our  Bights,  the  Treaty  of 
Vienna,  and  we  heeded  them  not ;  the  Violator  of  them  was 
our  Associate;  we  despised  him,  we  spumed  him,  and 
left  him  Single- Handed  to  cope  with  our  Foe.  Neglecting 
to  strengthen  him,  so  that  he  might  stand,  we  seized  not  the 
Occasion  presented  to  us  to  strengthen  ourselves  by  his 
Courage  and  Integrity,  against  Aggression  from  Russia,  or 
i^ainst  Rebellion  in  Ireland.  Ireland  is  England's  Weak* 
ness,  and  that  nothing  can  cure,  save  the  Concurrence  and 
the  mutual  good  Offices  of  the  British  Government  and 
the  Holy  See.  It  would  be,  therefore,  in  the  natural  Course 
of  our  Government's  Practice  to  brave  the  Obloquy  of  a 
Connection  with  Rome,  after  every  Object,  for  which  it 
was  desirable,  has  been  frustrated ;  and  that  we  should 
seek  the  Concurrence  of  the  Pope  in  our  internal  A&irs 
after  we  have  suffered  him  to  become  the  mere  Vicar  of 
the  Patriarch-Czar.  The  opening  of  Communications  with 
Rome  will  be  the  Sign,  not  of  awakening  Sense  in  the 
British  Government,  but  of  the  consummated  Subjugation 
of  the  Triple  Crown. 

Our  Government,  it  would  appear,  has  made  some  Pro^ 
gress  to  this  end — its  first  Approaches  were  made  in  a 
Manner  indicative  of  its  Sagacity, — through  Austria*  Next 
appeared  judiciousness  of  Selection,  and  the  astute  Mind» 
and  practical  Dexterity  of  Lord  Ashburton  were  put  in 
Requisition  to  sound  and  sway  the  Diplomatists  of  the 
Vatican. 


In  October,  an  Invasion  of  the  Papal  Territories  by 
Austria,  was  announced  in  England,  in  an  Article  which 
gavethe  Number  of  Troops,  Name  of  Commander,  the  Diplo- 
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tnadc  Steps  of  Cabinets,  and  the  MotiTes  for  the  undertake 
ing.    Thb  very  remarkable  Document  we  subjoin. 

(From  ike  Timet^  October  27,  1843  J 

**  We  are  led  to  suppose  by  information  which  has  reached  us 
from  Vienna,  that  Count  Radetsky,  at  the  hesd  of  a  detscbment  of 
about  4,000  Austrian  troops,  has  ere  this  entered  the  Papal  terri* 
tories.  The  disturbances  which  have  lately  broken  out  in  the 
Legations  have  forcibly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Cabinets  not 
only  of  Vienna,  but  of  Turin  and  Florence,  to  a  state  of  things 
pregnant  with  danger  to  their  own  states  and  to  the  general  peace  of 
Italy.  An  actiye  exchange  of  couriers  has  consequently  taken  place 
between  these  three  Courts  within  the  last  few  weeks ;  and  the 
result  is  said  to  be  a  joint  determination  on  the  part  of  the 
Austrian  and  Piedmontese  Oovernments  to  intervene  in  support 
of  the  Papal  authority  against  the  revolutionary  movements  of  the 
Republican  party,  but  with  an  express  stipulation  that  the  Pope 
shall  forthwith  consent  to  those  administrative  reforms  in  his  do- 
minions without  which  no  permanent  tranquillity  can  be  maintained 
in  Italy.  A  Qovernment  so  weak,  and  at  the  same  time  so  bad, 
as  that  of  the  Vatican,  tends  at  once  to  stimulate  the  hostility 
and  to  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  disaffected.  In  the  prin- 
cipal states  of  the  north  of  ltaly>  the  undeniable  merits  of  the 
Government,  the  diffusion  of  popular  and  religious  education,  the 
encouragement  of  great  and  useful  public  works,  and  the  reform  of 
the  law  as  it  affects  the  most  important  private  rights  of  individuals, 
have  done  much  to  compensate  for  the  absence  of  political  freedom, 
and  even  to  alleviate  in  the  kingdom  of  Lombardy  the  secular  grief 
of  foreign  dominion.  In  comparison  with  such  a  foreign  admi- 
nistration as  that  of  Austria,  the  vices  of  such  Italian  Govem- 
naents  as  those  of  the  Papal  States^  of  Naples,  or  of  Modena  are 
doubly  conspicuous ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  extension 
of  the  influence  of  the  Northern  Powers  of  Italy  towards  the  southern 
parts  of  that  peninsula  is  likely  to  be  attended  with  considerable 
advantage  to  the  people.  The  real  strength  of  Austria  in  Italy  at 
the  present  moment  consists  in  the  proofs  she  has  of  late  years  given 
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that  she  is  desirous  to  govern  the  country  with  moderation  and 
demency,  and  that  she  is  able  to  govern  it  well. 

"  During  the  life  of  the  late  Emperor,  the  policy  of  the  Court  of 
Vienna  was  far  less  conciliatory  and  judicious  than  it  has  since 
become,  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  even  then  the  Austrian 
occupations  of  the  States  of  the  Church  in  1830  and  1833  were 
accompanied  by  organic  changes  in  the  government,  which  would 
have  been  productive  of  great  benefit  to  the  Pope's  subjects  if  the 
Administration  had  been  sufficiently  strong  or  sincere  to  carry  them 
into  full  execution.  On  the  occasion  of  the  last  occupation  these 
reforms  were  again  pressingly  urged  upon  the  Roman  Government 
by  Austria,  but  all  that  she  could  obtain  was  leave  to  drill  and  or- 
ganize a  body  of  police  calculated  to  put  an  end  to  the  notorious 
insecurity  of  life  and  property.  In  reality  the  principal  difficulty 
the  Papal  Government  had  to  encounter  in  the  introduction  of  these 
reforms  arose  from  the  corruption  of  its  own  subordinate  officers, 
and  its  want  of  control  over  them.  It  is  well  known  that  a  few 
years  ago  one  Cardinal  Legate  in  Bologna,  who  was  recalled  from 
that  city  and  superseded  by  another  governor,  positively  refused  to 
obey  the  summons,  or  to  lay  down  his  deputed  authority.  The 
three  most  important  posts  of  Treasurer  of  State,  Governor  of 
Rome,  and  Major-Domo  of  the  Pope*s  Palace,  are  all  of  course 
filled  by  ecclesiastics,  and  by  established  practice  no  removal  takes 
place  from  these  offices  except  by  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Cardinal. 
Such  restrictions  as  these  place  the  Prince  who  governs  the  States 
of  the  Church  at  the  mercy  of  an  intriguing  and  mercenary  Court ; 
and  whilst  the  influence  of  such  a  Government  is  absolutely  opposed 
to  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  the  cabals  of  the 
Curia  are  more  fatal  to  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  Pope  than 
the  plots  of  all  the  Republicans  in  his  dominions :  it  is  therefore 
against  the  former  rather  than  the  latter  that  the  protection  of 
a  foreign  Power  is  required. 

*'  Herself  a  Roman  Catholic  power,  and  opposed  by  her  political 
position;  as  well  as  by  her  faith,  to  the  Greek  schism  on  one  side, 
and  to  the  German  schism  on  the  other,  the  language  she  holds  to 
the  Papal  See  is  that  of  a  judicious  friend,  not  of  a  rival  or  an 
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enemy.  As  an  Italiao  Power  it  ia  her  interett  uid  her  ( 
to  reduce  the  debile  ezoeeaes  to  which  the  Roomii  Gofemment  is 
too  apt  to  resort  in  its  relations  with  its  own  discontented  sttbjects ; 
and  as  a  European  Power  it  is  not  less  the  policy  of  Austria  to  throw 
cold  water  upon  the  violence  and  intolerance  which  distinguish  the 
predominating  party  at  the  Court  of  Rome." 

On  the  next  day  the  Herald  gaye  vent  as  follows  to 
some  of  the  Surprise  which  this  Manifesto  was  calculated  to 
awaken : — 

*'  Our  contemporary,  through  whose  columns  these  announcements 
are  made,  does  not  inform  the  public  on  two  ?ery  material  points — 
viz.  whether  this  intervention  has  been  solicited  by  the  Papal  Ca- 
binet, and  whether  France  has  been  consulted  thereon?  Infor- 
mation on  these  points  is  indispensable  to  the  formation  of  a  correct 
opinion  on  the  important  step  taken  by  Austria. 

"  Certainly  to  no  Power  in  Europe  could  such  a  request  be  more 
properly  addressed  from  the  Vatican  than  to  Austria,  which  is  at 
once  deeply  interested  in  the  tranquillity  of  Italy  and  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  and  is  undefiled  with  projects 
of  territorial  ambition  ;  but  still  the  question  arises,  has  the  inter- 
vention been  sought  by  the  Pope  ? 

''In  1831  and  1832  the  advance  of  Austrian  troops  into  the  Papal 
territories  was  on  the  request  of  the  Pope ;  and  yet  that  request  did 
not  in  the  latter  year  save  A  neon  a  from  occupation  by  France,  on 
the  declared  ground  that  such  occupation  was  intended  "as  a 
counter-check  to  Austria,  and  to  assert  an  equal  right  of  inter- 
ference.'* There  is  a  large  party  in  France  which  sympathises 
deeply  and  is  closely  connected  with  the  Italian  liberals,  and  a  large 
party  which  thinks  France  insulted  if  a  gun  be  fired  in  Italy  without 
the  permission  of  France.  The  movement  of  Austria  will  doubtless 
produce  a  great  sensation  in  Paris,  though  it  may  not  quite  be 
unexpected/' 

There  was  Preparation  making  for  pushing  Austrian 
Troops  into  the  Papal  States  against  the  Will  of  the  Pope, 
and  thereby  the  Position  of  Austria  was  that  of  meuace 
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against  him,  and  of  EDcouragement  to  interaal  Plots. 
This  exactly  agrees  with  the  Circumstances  which  must 
have  prepared  a  Reconciliation  between  Russia  and  Rome, 
which  could  only  be  in  the  last  Elxtremity  of  the  latter, 
when  Austria  could  not  be  appealed  to,  or  when  Austria 
herself  was  the  Oppressor. 


RUSSIA  IN  THE  SCANDINAVIAN  PENINSULA. 


'  Rien  lie  change  dans  le  caract^re  et  les  vues  de  notre  politique 
ext^rieure.*' — Karamzin. 


In  the  early  Part  of  the  last  Century,  Conferences, 
Associations,  and  Treaties,  for  the  '^  Pacification  of  the 
North,"  presented  the  Prototype  of  the  recent  Measures 
and  Instruments  for  the  *^  Pacification  of  the  East,"  that 
have  occupied  so  lai^e  a  Portion  of  the  Time,  and  have 
so  effectually  ruined  both  the  Sense  and  the  Affairs  of 
Nations.  At  that  Time  the  Northern  Powers  were  great 
and  strong,  and  not  only  effectually  curbed  the  Ambition 
of  Russia,  or  her  Faculty  of  developing  it  westward,  but 
even  excluded  her  from  the  Ocean,  and  the  northern 
inland  Seas.  Infinitely  grander,  then,  was  the  Attempt 
at  separating,  convulsing,  partitioning,  dismembering, 
those  Powers  than  that  which  has  been  so  signally  tri»- 
umphant,  and  which  is  in  progress  of  further  Triumph  in 
the  East  to-day.  In  the  early  Part  of  the  last  Century 
the  Soil  of  St.  Petersburgh  was  still  Swedish,  so  were  the 
Coasts  on  both  Sides  of  the  Bothnian  Gulph.  Denmark 
was  still  strong  alike  in  its  Scandinavian  Preponderance, 
its  Norwegian  Possessions,  and  its  Maritime  Power.  Both 
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the  Governments  had  powerful  Fleets  on  the  Bftltie,  and 
Russia  bad  none. 

Russia  had  gained  England  to  eo-operate  in  the  Dis- 
memberment of  Sweden,  and  she  then  inspired  Sweden 
with  Animosity  against  Denmark,  by  suggesting  to 
her  the  Dismemberment  of  Norway.  At  this  Time,  too^ 
there  was  a  Project  of  commercial  Treaty  between  Eng- 
land and  Russia,  which  Russia  would  conclude  only  upon 
the  Condition  that  England  should  guarantee  to  Russ'a 
the  Provinces  she  dismembered  from  Sweden — Provinces 
which  the  British  Secretary  of  State  declared  were 
requisite  to  the  Support  and  Maintenance  of  the  Swedish 
Crown.* 

We  have,  in  a  former  Article,*!*  shewn,  that  Russia,  by 
secret  Intrigue,  had  involved  England  in  the  Assault  on 
Copenhi^n  in  1807,  and  through  England,  destroyed  the 
naval  Power  of  the  Danes.  Be  it  now  borne  in  Mind 
that  in  1719  she  attempted  to  make  England  co-operate 
with  her  in  wresting  from  Denmark  the  Sound.  With 
this  connect  the  Fact  that  on  June  l3th,  1741,  she  made 
England  sign  a  Convention  by  which  the  Supremacy  of 
the  Dardanelles  was  wrested  from  Turkey,  and  placed  at 
the  Disposal  of  that  European  Congress  wherein  she 
preponderates,  (this  Act  being  understood  in  Europe 
solely  as  the  closing  of  the  rupture  with  France.)  These 
Facts  withdraw  the  Veil,  and  there  before  us  stand 
the  permanent  Designs  of  Russia  to  secure  the  Comm^d 
of  the  Black  Sea,  and  of  the  Baltic,  with  the  Issues  of 
both ;  grasping  ^th  Limits  of  Europe,  and  fixed,  deter- 
mined, unalterable  in  her  Purposes,  as  unscrupulous  in  the 
Means  by  which  she  achieves  them,  verifying  the  energetic 

*  Letter  of  the  Earl  of  Stanhope,  1819. 
t  <'Mr.  Canning  and  Russian  Ambition/'  Portfolio  of  January, 
1844. 
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asseTeration  of  her  Chronicler,  that,  unlike  all  around  her» 
nothing  changes,  in  her  external  Character  and  Aims. 

The  Schemes  respecting  Scandinavia  and  the  Baltic, 
developed  and  aimed  at  in  the  Beginning  of  the  last 
Century  have  been  completely  realized  in  so  far  as  they 
were  then  revealed,  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  Denmark 
is  annihilated  as  a  maritime  Power,  she  has  lost  her  Hold 
upon  the  Continent,  she  has  lost  her  Strength  by  the  Dis- 
memberment of  Norway,  and  she  is  divided  between  two 
Parties,  German  and  Danish,  and  in  the  Doubtfulness  of 
the  continued  Succession  of  the  Royal  Line,  Divisions 
spring  up  within,  while  Russia's  eventual  Claims  east 
a  Gloom  over  the  Future  that  reflects  itself  by  Anti- 
cipation on  the  Heart  of  every  Dane, 

Sweden  has  lost  full  one  Half  of  her  Territory,  and 
thereby  the  whole  of  the  Gulph.  An  Enemy  has  sprung 
up  where  she  ruled,  an  Arsenal  and  a  Fortress  threatens 
her  Coasts  and  Capital  from  Soil  recently  her  own.  Russia 
has  encircled  her  in  the  North ;  conferred  upon  her  !Nor^ 
way,  the  Possession  of  which  places  her  in  Hostility  with 
Denmark,  without  giving  her  strength  ;  while  she  is  ex- 
hausted by  military  Preparations  as  against  Russia,  who 
distracts  her  internally  by  Faction,  while  the  Monarch, 
like  the  King  of  the  Barricades,  reveals  his  Fears,  by 
diggii^g  Ditches  and  building  Walls. 

The  Changes  effected  in  the  Strength  and  Fortunes  of 
these  have  been  through  Diplomacy.  These  Projects  of 
Russia's  so  far  successfully  accomplished^  what  remains  for 
her  to  do  ?  To  acquire  further  Control  over  the  princely 
Houses,  to  spread  new  Agitations  amongst  the  People. 

The  Scandinavians  are  not  yet  available  for  Agitation 
upon  republican,  legitimist,  conservative,  and  liberal  Prin- 
ciples, but  like  the  Greeks,  or  her  cognate  Slaviau  Tribes, 
they  may  be  agitated  by  a  Name  of  Race — and  there 
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rises  the  dark,  mystic  Figure  of  Scandinayianism  to  match 
in  the  North  her  southern  Ministera  of  Helleniam  and 
Slavism.  In  Turkey  she  preaches  a  Separation  according 
to  Race  and  Language.  In  Wallachia  and  Moldavia  she 
preaches  a  Union  of  the  two  Provinces  to  give  them 
Strength.  In  Germany  she  preaches,  or  there  is  preached 
for  her,  a  Fatherland  and  Unity.  In  Scandinavia  she 
adds  the  Insinuation  of  the  Restoration  of  the  Union  of 
Calmar,*  and  resuscitates  Denmark's  armorial  Claimsf  for 
both  Competitors,  and  each  of  these  Proposals  finds  Fa« 
vour,  because  it  is  imagined  that  it  will  be  an  Impediment 
in  her  Path  I  They  look  to  Size  and  Numbers  to  oppose 
her,  because  they  understand  not  the  value  of  the  human 
Mind,  they  know  not  that  it  is  Sense,  not  Territories,  that 
makes  Nations  strong,  and  Justice,  not  Adjustment,  that 
is  the  Bulwark  of  States. 

This  projected  Scandinavian  Union  works  on  the  Sym- 
pathies of  Men  who  are  not  yet  involved  in  the  vulgar 
European  political  Agitations ;  each  Government,  however, 
becoming  thereby  alarmed,  the  Effect  is  just  the  same  as 
if  revolutionary  Conspiracies  were  formed  against  it.  It 
is  urged  in  the  Sense  of  Sqppicion  and  Inquisitorialness, 
and  becoming  more  oppressive,  tends  to  convert  Scandi- 
navianism  into  Republicanism.  The  two  Courts,  however, 
are  not  united,  but  separated  by  this  common  Danger; 
each  is  thereby  doubly  weakened,  and  both  led  to  look  to 
Russia  for  Support,  each  resort  thither  to  resist  these  Pre- 
tensions, or  to  profit  hy  them.  Among  the  Youth  both  of 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  great  Interest  is  spread  in  respect 
to  the  Union — it  touches  their  historic  and  national 
Feelings,  and  becomes  the  more  inviting  from  the  Alarm 
with  which  they  see  they  have  the  Power  of  inspiring  the 

*  In  Despatch  of  Count  Vitterstedt,  published  in  1842. 
t  Three  crowns. 
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Ooyernments,  and  the  Jealousy  iBey  can  awaken  be- 
tween the  two  People.  These  are  represented  in  two  Ex« 
pressions  become  familiar  within  the  last  Year.  *^  Which 
Nation  is  to  rule  the  other,*'  and  '«  The  Interest  of  the  King 
muit  not  stand  in  the  Way  of  the  WelUheing  of  his  People.'* 
The  recent  Death  of  the  King  of  Sweden  particalarly 
fixes  Attention  on  the  State  of  the  North,  and  recalls  in- 
structive Periods  of  its  History*  The  calling  a  French 
revolutionary  Soldier  of  Fortune  to  fill  the  throne  of  an 
ancient  and  independent  Kingdom,  was  an  Event  of  the 
eztremest  Folly,  or  of  the  most  signal  Wisdom.  The  Act 
was  wise  —  not  foolish,  and  deserves  to  raise  in  oar 
Estimation,  the  People  who  had  so  much  Discrimination, 
Firmness,  and  Virtue.  And  perilous  was  the  moment 
when  this  Event  took  place:  but  for  that  Election 
Stockholm  might  now  be  governed  as  Teflis  or  Warsaw, 
by  a  Marshal,  or  by  a  General^-perhaps  by  an  Admiral  of 
the  Russian  Emperor. 

**In  March,  1809,  Gustavus  IV.  of  Sweden  was  deposed  and 
banished  with  the  universal  consent  of  nobles  and  people.  His 
administration  had  been  that  of  a  madman  ;  and  to  save  the  king- 
dom, no  alternative  remained  but  to  sacrifice  the  King.  His  uncle^ 
the  Duke  of  Sudermania,  was  raised  to  the  throne ;  and  as  the  latter 
had  no  children,  the  succession  vested  in  Christian,  Prince  of  Sles- 
wic  Augustenberg.  This  extraordinary  revolution  arrested  the  de- 
struction of  Sweden  as  an  independent  nation.  She  had  already 
lost  Pomerania  and  Finland.  France  had  seized  ou  the  one; 
Russia,  more  iniquitously,  because  wholly  unprovoked,  on  the  other. 
By  the  peace  into  which  the  new  king  hod  entered  with  Napoleon, 
she  had  recovered  Pomerania  and  the  Isle  of  Rugen  \  but  Finland 
was  fast  in  the  fangs  of  Russia,  and  could  not  be  extricated.  The 
death  of  the  Crown  Prince,  in  May,  1810,  and  the  increasing  in- 
firmities of  the  aged  King  plunged  the  nation  into  its  former  alarm. 
The  throne  was  again  without  a  successor.  It  was  resolved  to  elect 
one,  and  a  diet  was  convoked  for  the  purpose. 
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**  At  this  time  the  condition  of  the  kingdom  was  indeed  preesrious. 
Her  anprincipled  neighbour  might  not  much  longer  remain  satisfied 
even  with  Finhuid.  At  an  hour's  warning,  the  leg^ns  of  thai 
power  might  be  put  in  motion,  to  win  the  crown  of  the  Goths  for 
the  successor  of  Burick.  Again,  France  might  reward  the  aUianee 
of  Denmark,  at  the  expense  of  Swedish  independence.  What  the 
nation  wanted,  was  a  prince  of  Talonr  sufficient  to  defend  her  i 
nished  territories  from  foreign  aggression,  and  of  ability  i 
to  promote  her  internal  welfare.  Sereral  candidates^among 
others,  the  King  of  Denmark — ^were  proposed  and  lefeeled;  and 
sfter  a  deliberation  of  two  months,  the  choice  of  the  Diet  M  on  the 
Prince  of  Ponte-Conro."* 

The  judicioiis  Condactof  Bemadotte  during  the  Continu- 
ation of  the  European  Straggle,  as  well  as  his  upright  bear- 
ing to  his  own  Subjects,  is  shewn  in  the  difference  of  his  Fate, 
and  those  of  the  opetart  Monarchs  impoaedon  Naples,  Italy, 
Spain,  Holland,  &c.  He  preserved  the  Crown  to  which  he 
had  been  chosen  ;  he  saved,  too,  from  Partition,  the  King- 
dom he  governed;  he  did  more^  be  gained  for  it — 
there  has  been  the  Blot  on  his  Name,  and  the  Curse  he 
leaves  behind  him.  It  is  true  that  in  the  Morality  of  the 
Times  he  might  consider  the  Acquisition  of  Norway  as 
mere  Compensation  for  the  Loss  of  Finland  ;  but  in  pri- 
vate life  the  having  been  robbed  by  one  Man,  is  no  Excuse 
for  robbing  another;  and  in  the  international  Transaction 
of  which  this  was  a  Part,  the  Purpose  of  Russia  in  giving 
Norway  to  Sweden,  was  not  less  evident  than  in  taking 
Finland  to  herself: — the  **  Compensation^^  was  a  second 
Blow  following  the    *'  Dismemberment.'* 

*<  Soon  af^er  his  return  to  the  North,"  says  the  above-cited  Bio- 
grapher ''  Charles  John  went  to  take  possession  of  Norway,  which 
had  been  ceded  to  him  by  the  Allied  Powers,  partly  cm  a  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  Finland^  partly  as  a  reward  for  his  adhesion 

"^^  <<  Biography  of  Bemadotte'*  in  the  Chronicle, 
VOL.   III.  H 
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to  th  eeOrnmoncause.  To  reconcile  the  inhabitants  to  the  change 
he  permitted  them  to  fi-aine  their  own  constitution,  and  granted  them 
many  priVile^^  which  they  had  never  enjoyed  under  the  Danish 
king^  ^  nor  if  regard  be  had  only  to  the  gebgraphibal  position  of 
SwMfeti  find  Ndrvtray,  can  it  be  d^ted  that  nature  designed  th% 
ISldan^inavian  peninsula  to  be  unitecl  under  the  same  government. 
til  ihk,  however,  as  ki  many  other  ihstances,  proximky  of  situation 
tfpt>#dr6  to  hate  prodticed  arijr  thing  but  good- will.  The  Norwe- 
gians hare  never  loved  the  Swedes,  and  they  regret,  to  this  hotrr, 
^iT  forcible  separati6h  from  their  ancient  protectors,  thie  Dismish 
4Cings,  whose  ti^uly  ^teTnal  sway  had  ever  been  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged by  them.  To  dissever  a  connection  which  had  subsisted 
for  so  nUiny  ages,  and  been  consecrated  by  the  dearest  recotlec- 
tions  of  history,  was  equally  arbitrary  and  cruel;  time  will 
prove  whether  it  was  less  impolitic*' 

The  Elevation  of  Bernadotte  was,  however,  by  Elec- 
tion; and  though  internal  Acts  and  Treaties  with  Foreign 
Powers  have  established  Succession  in  his  Line,  still  such 
Instruments  give^  at  the  present  Time,  little  Security ; 
and  recent  Events,  as  in  Greece,  shew  that  they  scarcely 
furnish  a  Ground  of  Remonstrsince  to  those  whose  Rights 
secured  under  them  are  set  aside.  We  have  even  adopted 
the  Practice  oi  dispensing  with,  and  altering,  both 
internal  Laws  in  secondary  States,  and  Treaties  between 
the  great  Powers  by  Protocols,  that  is,  by  mutual  Agree- 
ment of  three  or  four  Miniiiters.  In  passing  to  the  Son  of 
Bernadotte,  the  Crown  of  Sweden  becomes  then  exposed 
to  external  Influences  of  a  dangerous  Kind ;  and  this 
Apprehension  might  be,  in  various  Ways,  confirmed  by 
the  following  Observations  on  the  Subject  in  the  Organ 
of  the  Individual  in  England,  who  has  so  powerfully 
acted  On  the  Affairs  of  Europe  since  1830. 

^  Russia  is  understood  to  guarantee  the  succession  in 
'*  Bernadotte's  family,  in  return,  no  doubt,  for  Sweden's 
*^  adhesion  to  the  system  of  Russia's  predominance  in  the 
<<  Baltic.     When,  in  addition  to  this,  we   learn   that  a 
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^  marriage. has  taken  place  between  the  heir  to  the  throne 
''  of  Denmark  and  a  Russian  pripcess,  we  cannot  hot  feel 
**  that  the  Sound  is  equally  menaced  with  the  Bosphorus, 
*'  and  that  the  Baltic  may  become,  like  the  Black  Sea,  a 
"  Russian  lake.'* 

Thus  does  it  slip  out;  or  is  it  insinuated  that  the 
Swedish  Throne  r^uires  a  Ouaranteef  and  that  Russia 
grants  it,  and  secures  by  Contract  the  Command  of  the 
Baltic,  and  Supremacy  in  Sweden !  Russia  has  long  disco- 
vered the  Means  of  exercising  a  powerful  factious  Influence 
at  the  Court  of  Stockholm,  where  there  has  been  a  historic 
Party  belonging  to  her ;  it  has  not  stood  in  antagonism 
with  a  National  Party,  but  with  a  French  one ;  and  the 
Wars  of  the  Hats  and  the  BcnnetSy  were  Miniatures  of  the 
Struggles  of  the  Roses  in  England.  This  was  while  Sweden 
was  still  powerful,  both  by  Sea  and  Land ;  and  when  she 
entered  as  an  influential  Party,  in  the  Struggles  of  Europe, 
and  its  diplomatic  Councils.  How  different  is  the  Prospect 
at  present — ^struggling  to  maintain  IS^orway,  arming  to  pro- 
tect herself  against  Russia : — the  Sea  around  her  com- 
manded by  Russia ;  and  Aland,  another  Sevastapol, 
threatening  another  Constantinople. 

The  Son  of  the  dethroned  King  still  lives — he  has  no 
Issue,  but  has  lately  been  separated  from  his  Wife ;  he 
may,  therefore,  furnish  a  Line  of  Pretenders,  and  he  has 
been,  up  to  the  present  Moment,  a  powerful  Check  over 
the  present  King ;  and  to  this  Cause  partly  may  be  re- 
ferred the  great  Expense  gone  to  for  the  building  of  a 
Fortress  in  an  internal  Lake,  which  could  not  be  prepared 
against  Foreign  Aggression. 

But  it  is  in  Denmark  chiefly,  that  the  Dangers  of  regal 
Succession  and  of  family  Alliances  present  themselves, 
and  it  is  Deomark  that  is  Mistress  of  the  Sound  ;  and 
here  a  Daughter  of  the  Emperor  has  been  married  to  the 

H  2  : 
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expectant  Successor.  The  young  Prince  Frederic  is 
indeed  5th  in  succession  after  the  Death  of  the  present 
King,  but  in  order  of  Nature,  he  may  be  considered 
as  the  Next  in  succession  to  the  Crown  Prince,  should 
he,  as  is  likely,  leave  no  Issue* 

On  the  Accession  of  the  Crown  Prince,  the  Son-in-law 
of  the  Emperor  will  be  looked  to  as  the  rising  Star,  and  will 
have  every  Means  to  form  a  powerful  Party.  The  Crown 
Prince  has  no  Qualification,  save  that  of  strong  Danish 
Feelings,  as  opposed  to  the  German  portion  of  his 
Kingdom,  and  as  opposed  to  the  German  Son-in-law 
of  the  Emperor,  his  Competitor  and  Successor.  The 
Marriage  of  the  Crown  Prince  with  a  Princess  of  Meck- 
lenburg had  been  in  every  Way  acceptable  to  the  Danish 
portion  of  the  Nation,  both  in  the  Character  of  the  Alliance 
and  in  the  Hopes  of  Issue.  But  the  Alliance  of  Prince 
Frederick  of  Hesse,  with  a  Russian  Princess  offers  to 
the  German  Party  (the  Minority)  the  Support  of  a  pre- 
ponderating Foreign  Power,  surrounded  with  Splendour, 
endowed  with  Wealth,  gratifying  the  Vanity  of  poor  and 
spiritless  Nobles,  while  furnishing  Means  of  giving  to  it 
national  Weight  by  offering  in  the  Russian  Alliance,  the 
Means  of  preventing  a  prospective  Partition  of  the 
Kingdom. 

Denmark  is  a  Soil  well  prepared  for  the  Growth  of  such 
Factions.  The  Revolution  of  1660  destroyed  the  overgrown 
Power  of  the  Nobles  without  calling  into  Existence  any 
Counter-weight  against  the  Power  of  the  Crown;  and  during 
the  Reign  of  the  late  King  the  Remnants  of  Spirit  in  the 
Nobility  were  destroyed  by  their  being  converted  into 
servile  Courtiers,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Burghers, 
through  an  Organization  similar  to  that  of  Russia,  were 
elevated  into  a  Competition  for  external  Rank  with  the 
titular   Nobles,    by  being  classed  under  a  bureaucratic 
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Sfoale,  and  conrerted  into  graduated  Retainers  of  the 
Court.  So  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  find  a  single  Man, 
possessed  at  once  of  Station,  Character,  and  Influence, 
who  could  direct  any  Movement  favourable  to  the  Well- 
being  of  this  Country,  asserting  either  its  Independence 
against  the  undue  Exercise  of  Authority,  or  its  Nationality 
against  foreign  Influence  and  Domination.  The  Divisions^ 
therefore,  that  arise,  will  be  merely  between  the  German 
and  Danish  Portions  of  the  State,  the  German  being 
directly  allied  to  Russia,*  and  furnishing  the  Pivot  of  an 
wdnti-Scandinavian  Union* 

This  Dread,  however,  of  future  Partition,  is  the  Feeling 
that  at  present  chiefly  sways  the  Mind  of  every  Dane,  and 
the  Means  of  Safety  being  presented  to  them  through  a 
Russian  Alliance  or  Protectorate,  the  Obstacles  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  presented  to  this  Marriage  have  been 
overcome.  Thus  has  the  Danger  advanced  (Danger  of 
Partition  through  internal  Discords)  by  the  very  Sacrifice 
made  to  avert  it.  The  new  Court  will  thus  offer  a  Centre 
for  an  Influence  foreign  to  the  Nation  and  in  Opposition 
to  the  next  Successor,  acting  upon  the  Weakness  and 
Vanity  of  a  thousand  Courtiers,  whilst  the  poor  Nobles 
and  vain  Burghers  supply  fitting  Materials,  in  as  far  as 
their  Danish  Feeling  may  continue,  for  establishing  an 
Anti-Russian  Faction,  sufficiently  strong  to  preserve  Dis- 
union, not  strong  enough  to  regain  Independence. 

Another  Event  of  importance  presents  itself,  and  another 
heavy  Blow  is  about  to  be  struck  upon  Denmark,  in  the 

*  Notice  now  the  Insidioosness  of  the  following  Words  : — "  All 
one  can  do  is  to  breathe  wishes,  and  ours  is  to  see  the  three  northern 
kingdoms  as  much  Oermanised  as  would  draw  close  their  connection 
with  the  great  northern  and  Protestant  states  of  Germany,  with 
which  ihey  have  already  so  many  links,  so  many  common  sympathies 
of  tongue,  race,  and  religion.**^  CAronic/tf. 
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intended  Visit  of  the  Eraperor.*  Animosity  will  be 
aroused  against  the  King  because  of  his  Russian  Ten- 
dency, while  the  Court  will  be  seduced  by  Fetes,  Decora- 
tions, and  Money.  The  Finances  of  Denmark  are  in  a 
distracted  State  ;  and  the  Cost  of  this  Visit,  because  of  its 
Appropriation,  will  fall  severely  on  internal  Discontent. 
The  Emperor  will  leave  the  King  involved  by  the  one 
and  the  other  of  these  Causes,  in  new  Jealousies  and  Per- 
plexities, and  have  gained  for  himself  new  Supporters 
and  Friends. 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  and  the  Landgraves  of  Hessse, 
did  not,  as  the  King  of  Denmark  at  the  Peace  of  Kiel, 
renounce  their  Right  of  Succession  to  Norway.  The 
three  Lines  of  Denmark,  of  Russia,  and  of  Hesse,  are 
descended  from  the  Danish  King,  Christian  IIL  The 
King  of  Denmark  is  thus  the  elder  Branch.  The  Em- 
press Elizabeth,  Daughter  of  Peter  L,  called  to  the 
Succession  of  Russia  the  young  Duke  of  Holstein,  who 
became  Peter  III. ;  and  another  Prince  of  the  same 
House  was  shortly  after  chosen  King  of  Sweden,  chiefly 
to  gain  the  Favour  of  Russia.  Hence  the  Complication 
respecting  Holstein  and  Schleswig. 

The  Views  of  Russia  may  be  partly  thwarted  by  two 
Events — the  one,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Denmark  having 
Issue— the  other,  the  Marriage  of  the  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  being  legitimized. 

We  subjoin  some  Extracts  from  the  public  News: — 
*'  A  Berlin  journal  states  that  in  the  royal  meeting  held  there, 
diplomatic  arrangements  are  much  spoken  of.     The  children  of  the 

*  8t,  Petersburg^  Februarys, — "  The  Emperor  has  signified 
his  intention  of  visiting  Copenhagen  this  summer.  In  the  •'  Court 
Almanac,"  His  Majesty  is  styled  **  Reigning  Duke  of  Holstein  and 
Schleswig/'  and  the  King  of  Denmark,  "Dnke  of  Holstein  and 
Schleswig." 
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Prisoe  Royal  of  Sweden,  wh9  were  expeeled  el  Beilin,  and  ihoee  of 
Pnace  Vasa»  will  be»  il  is  tfaid,  united  by  marriege,  *  to  render  le« 
Ultimate  the  Swodish  dynasty,  and  indemnify  at  last  Giistarus  Vasa 
for  the  loss  of  a  crown.' " — Morning  Herald,  SepL  95. 

•'  Frankfort,  Aug.  18 — The  marriage  of  Prince  Frederick, 
son  of  Landgrave  VViUism  of  Hesse,  heir  presumptive  of  the  Danish 
orown,  to  a  Russian  princess,  is  thought  to  have  some  connection 
with  a  report  coming  from  good  authority  at  OMsel,  that  his  Elec- 
toral Highness  the  co- Regent  means  to  dissolve  his  morganatic 
marriage,  and,  lor  the  good  of  the  country,  to  contract  a  suitable 
marriage.  This  may  make  a  very  essential  chaoge  in  the  future 
succession  to  the  Electorate  of  Hesse." 

**  Hamburgh,  Faa.  30tb.— Some  of  the  papers  of  this  city  and 
of  other  parts  of  Germany  have  of  late  announced  the  intelligence — 
and  apparently  upon  some  kind  of  authority^ that  her  Royal  High- 
liess  the  Crown  Princess  of  Denmark  is  in  a  fair  way  to  defeat  the 
object  for  which  the  recent  marriage  at  St.  Petersburgb,  between  the 
Prince  of  Hesse  and  one  of  the  daughters  of  the  Emperor,  was 
supposed  to  have  been  contracted.  If  (he  intelligence  prove  correct, 
it  will  certainly  be  hailed  with  joy  by  a  large  portion  of  his  present 
Danish  Majesty's  subjects,  who  look  forward  now  to  the  probability 
at  some  future  period  of  becoming  a  bone  of  contention  amongst 
rival  claimants  for  the  honour  of  reigning  over  them." 

*'  SuccBssioN  TO  TUB  Electoratb  OP  Hbsss.  -~  Casskl, 
Fbb.  1 1 . — Some  surprise  was  caused  here  by  the  circumstance  that 
in  the  genealogy  of  the  Electoral  House  of  Hesse,  which  is  always 
annexed  to  the  official  calendar  for  the  Electorate  of  Hesse,  the 
Elector  William  H.  is  stated  this  year  to  be  '<  a  widower  since 
February  13,  1843,"  and  that  no  notice  is  taken  of  his  third 
marriage.  We  learn  that  this  omission  has  given  occasion  to 
a  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  Elector,  which  Privy  Counsellor 
Wohler,  who  has  arrived  at  Cassel  from  Frankfort,  was  commissioned. 
to  support.  In  the  Stoats  und  Addreis  Handbuoh  (the  Court- 
Guide  and  Directory)  for  the  Electorate  of  Hesse  Cassel  for  1844, 
published  here,  we  now  find  the  Elector  set  down  with  his  third  wife, 
the  Baroness  Von  Burgen,  whose  maiden  name  was  Von  Berlepsch. 
Search  is  now  making  in  ancient  archives,   in  order,  if  possible,  to 
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establish  for  the  bmily  of  Berlepsch  in  respect  to  some  of  its  68tate% 
a  proof  that  it  once  held  the  rank  of  immediate  nobility  of  the  empire 
(die  Reichsunmittelbarkeit),  and  consequently,  that  it  is  equally 
noble  with  the  House  of  Hesse.  Should  the  search  lead  to  the 
desired  result,  the  question  of  the  succession  to  the  electorate  of 
Hesse  may  take  an  unexpected  turn,  and  Prince  Frederick  of  Hesse, 
son  of  Landgrave  William,  in  Denmark  (son-in-law  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russia),  cease  to  be  considered  as  the  presumptive  heir  to  the 
throne.  We  learn  from  Frankfort,  that  an  event  may  be  expected 
which  will  give  the  Elector  the  hope  of  a  direct  heir.*' 

<*  Russia  and  Denmark. — The  German  Papers  have  for  some 
time  past  been  occupied  with  a  subject,  which,  in  its  remote  results, 
may  be  of  great  moment,  as  affecting  the  balance  of  power  in  Eu- 
rope. Russia  is  likely  at  no  very  distant  period  to  influence  the 
councils  of  Denmark  more  powerfully  than  Germany  can  even  now 
anticipate  without  considerable  iipprehension.  The  only  child  of 
the  reigning  King  of  Denmark  is  the  Prince  Royal,  who  is  without 
male  issue,  which  is  also  the  case  with  the  King's  brother.  Prince 
Ferdinand,  the  next  in  succession.  After  these,  the  next  heir  to  the 
throne  is  the  Prince  Frederick  William  of  Hesse  Cassel,  the  son  of 
the  Princess  Louisa  Charlotte,  sister  of  the  Danish  King,  and  of  the 
Landgrave  William  of  Hesse.  Prince  Frederick  William  is  married 
to  a  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  who  has  already  shewn 
his  zeal  for  the  interests  of  his  son-in-law  by  negotiating  for  him 
the  succession  of  the  Duchies  of  Holstein,  which,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  would  fall  to  the  ducal  family  of  Holstein-Augus- 
tenburg,  and  not  to  the  Prince  of  Hesse.  Holstein  is  not  properly 
a  part  of  the  Danish  dominions,  but  belongs  to  Germany,  and  it  is 
as  Duke  of  Holstein  that  the  King  of  Denmark  is  a  member  of  the 
Germanic  Confederation.  The  law  of  succession  for  Holstein  is 
different  from  that  for  Denmark;  and  Germany  would,  we  believe, 
witness  their  separation  with  no  small  satisfaction— the  more  so,  as 
it  would  probably  secure  the  accession  of  Holstein  to  the  Zollverein. 
But  Russia  is  believed  to  have  precluded  this  result,  by  having  in* 
duced  the  Duke  of  Holstein- A  ugustenburg  and  his  family  to  cede 
their  rights  of  succession,  in  consideration  of  a  large  pecuniary  in- 
demnity. Thus  Denmark  and  Holstein  are  to  be  preserved  as  an 
entire  inheritance    for    Prince  Frederick  William   and   his   heirs. 
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by  means  of  Rnarian  gold ;  and  fiunOy  Uet  will  gita  Rniaia  a 
natural  and  prepondeiating  inflaenoe  in  thai  jnonarcAy,  which  koldi 
the  heys  of  the  Baltic^  the  Sound,  and  the  Belt.  The  anange- 
menfc  we  refer  to  u»  no  doabt,  a  matter  with  whkh  England  has  ai 
present  nojneipreteiuion  to  inter/ere  ;  but  we  know  too  much  of 
the  far-seeing  policy  of  Russia  to  regard  with  indilierenee  the  prograw 
of  events  which  tend  to  the  future  establishment  of  a  Russian  protee* 
torate— or  something  more — over  the  Danish  territory/'-— itfomtn^ 
Chronicle. 

"  Thb  Rbward  of  Trsason .— The  last  letteis  from  Helsingfors 
(Finland)  announce,  that  a  curious  discoTsry  had  been  made  amongst 
the  papers  of  the  Swedish  ex*Admiial  Cronstedt,  lately  deceased  in 
Chat  town.  In  1809  M.  Cronstedt  was  GoTemor  of  the  fortress  of 
Sweaboig,  in  Finland,  which  then  belonged  to  Sweden.  Although 
Sweaborgy  from  its  impregnable  position  denominated  the  Gibraltar 
of  the  North,  was  amply  proTided  with  the  necessaries  for  maintain* 
ing  a  long  siege,  Cronstedt  surrendered  it  to  the  Russians  after  a 
blockade  of  a  few  weeks.  £?ery  one  suspected  Cronstedt  of  having 
been  purchased  by  the  Russians,  and  notwithstanding  his  denial,  the 
Swedish  Goyemment  struck  him  off  the  Navy  list,  deprived  him  of 
all  his  titles,  and  coudemned  him  to  exile.  Cronstedt  withdrew  to 
St.  Petersburgh,  where  he  lived  in  obscurity.  It  was  even  under* 
stood,  that  far  from  being  opulent,  he  and  his  family  wanted  the 
necessaries  of  life.  At  a  subsequent  period  the  King  of  Sweden 
restored  him  to  favour.  At  his  death  there  were  found  amongst 
his  papers  a  parcel,  carefully  sealed,  containing  2,000,000  Russian 
roubles,  about  £80,000.  sterling,  bearing  date  1809.'' 

An  Indication  of  the  State  of  Denmark  may  be  found 
in  the  Announcement  that  a  Danish  Journal  has  been 
seized,  as  stated  first,  because  it  contained  an  Article 
copied  from  the  Auffslmrg  Oazette,  which  defends  the  Right 
of  Denmark  to  levy  the  Soand  Dues.  A  truer  Explanation 
of  the  Cause  subsequently  appeared  as  follows  :«- 

"  We  learn  from  Copenhagen,  Oct.  20,  that  the  number  of  the 
journal  called  the  Fedreland^  of  the  17th,  had  been  seized  by  the 
authorities,  for  having  copied  an  article  from  the  DShafs  on  Greece, 
ill  which  there  are  some  expressions  offensive  io  Russia,'* 
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"The  Alliance  of  the  most  powerful  Monarchs  of  the  Earth  haa 
for  its  object,  to  assure  the  Rights,  Indepeiidenoe,  and  Liberties  of 
bU  Nations.  The  Justicb  of  the  Governments  riMtf  be  tardy,  but 
it9  results  mil  be  accomplished,  sooner  or  latsr.  The  duty  of 
States,  weak  and  injured,  is  to  invokethat  Justice,  without  ceasing, 
and  to  await  with  Confidence  and  Courage." 

Declaration  of  Chaumont. 


The  great  Work  of  Liberalism   and  of  religious  and 
classical  Philanthropy,  designed  by  Mr.  Canning,  dndcar-* 
ried  into    Execution  at  Navarino,    Varna,   the  Balkan, 
Adrianople,  and    Unkiar    Skelessi,    had    received    moVe 
particularly  in  Greece  its  fulfilment,  and  there  its  Appli- 
cation in  the  Treaty  of  the  7tb   of  May  183?.      By  that 
Act  was  established  a  new  form  for  its  Government ;  a 
Crown   and  a  Dynasty  were  conferred   upon  il;  thus  at 
once  was  it  to  be  assimilated  to  Europe,  and  Europe  in- 
terested in  its  Fate.     In  the   Person  of  the  King,  Greece 
was  to  have  Voice  and  Share  in  the  general  diplomatic 
Conclave,  that  disposes  of  Nations.    The  King,  limited  by 
a  Constitution,  was  to  be  the  Source  and  Symbol  of  their 
internal  Freedom.  This  Scheme,  planned  by  the  Wisdom, 
was    solemnized    by    the   Signatures,    which     intimated 
that  it  should  be   Enforced    by  the  Might  of   the  three 
contracting     Powers — England,     France     and     Russia. 
The  Independence  and  the  very  Existence  of  Greece  were 
thus  concentrated  in  the  Constitution  of  her  Monarchy — 
not  indeed  by  the  Will  or  Desire  of  the  Greek  People. 
Monarchy  had  not   existed    amongst   them ;    no   native 
Liberator  had  made  himself  their  Chief  and  transmitted 
his    Authority.      The  Principle  and   the   Person,   were 
alike  imposed  by  Foreign  Will  and  sustained  by  foreign 
Influence.     In   imposing  a  Monarch  the  foreign   diplo- 
matic Governors  further   interfered   to  disarrange  inter- 
nal  Habits  and    Plans,    and   prevented   the    Establish- 
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ment  of  a  written  Law  previoin  to  the  Arrival  of  tbe  King, 
which  had  it  been  so  established  on  his  Arrival  would 
hare  saved  the  Prince  and  the  Nation  from  the  Evils  and 
the  Consequences  of  conflicting  Pretensions  and  doubtful 
Rights.  Having  thus  commenced,  so  the  Monarchy 
proceeded,  till  at  length  a  Revolution  broke  out,  the  result 
of  the  universal  Resolution  of  an  intelligent  People  to 
redress  their  Grievances.  That  Revolution  was  as  tranquil 
as  it  was  triumphant,  and  contented  itself  with  the 
Promise  of  the  King  that  he  would  convoke  the  Diet  of 
the  Nation. 

The  Revolution,  national  as  it  was»  was  still  prompted 
by  Russia.  She  had,  in  latter  Years,  lost  Influence.  It  is 
in  Agitation  and  Commotion  that  she  best  makes  her  Way ; 
and  these,  cotnparatively  speaking,  had  been  rare  in 
Greece.  The  Greek  People,  through  their  past  Experience, 
their  eastern  Character,  and,  above  all,  their  religious 
Relationship — knew  Russia — at  least  were  neither  so 
ignorant  of  her,  nor  so  heedless  of  themselves  as  their 
Western  Neighbours;  therefore,  notwithstanding  the 
apparently  overwhelming  and  irresistible  Means  which 
she  brought  to  bear  on  that  Country  directly  through 
Europe,  her  Influence  was  daily  sinking.  She  had, 
however,  in  Greece  a  body  of  determined  and  desperate 

•  Partisans:  she  had,  moreover,  the  Religion  of  the  State, 
with  its  hierarchical  and  diplomatic  Associations,  which 
were  the  more  available,  as  the  Monarch  was  of  a  Religion 

.different  from,  and  most  antipathetic  to,  the  Greek,  and 
as  the  two  other  Powers— France  and  England — were, 
in  so  far  as  the  Russo-Greek  Influence  extended,  considered 
as  Heretics,  if  not  as  Infldels.* 

*  Among  the  Greeks,  even  of  Constantinople,  the  Question 
will  be  asked  a  Stranger,  *' Are  you  Christian  or  English  ?"  that 
may  mean,   ••  Are  you  Protestant  or  Orthodox  ?*'  which  is  equal  to 

•  **are  you  Christian  or  Infidel?"  or,  "Are  you  Russian  or  English  V* 
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The  Revoltttion  then  of  Greece  although  directing  itself 
to  establish  a  written  and  public  Law  for  the  State,  was 
conceived  to  be  desirable  by  Russia.  Her  Agency  therein 
is  established  by  Facts  liable  to  no  Doubt.  It  afforded  the 
Chances  of  Collision,  Bloodshed,  Regicide,  or  Abdication. 
Who  would  not  have  said  beforehand  that  some  such  Disas- 
ter must  have  occurred  ?  Had  it  so  chanced,  what  would 
have  been  the  Effect  throughout  Europe  ?  What  the  Re- 
action upon  Greece  of  a  general  Abhorrence  so  aroused  ? 
How,  then,  would  Russia  have  stood,  and  who  would  then 
have  had  the  Thought  of  rescuing  Greece  out  of  her 
Hands?  We  act  by  Impulse — bad,  not  good  ImpuUe. 
To  esteem  a  Nation  is  of  no  Service  to  them  or  us  ;  but 
let  us  be  filled  with  Hatred  or  Contempt  for  a  People, 
then,  (if  we  apprehend  no  Blows  in  return)  woe  to  them  ! 

Were  not  these  Chances  worth  labouring  for,  even  at 
Hazard — that  of  the  bringing  forth  of  a  beneficial  Con- 
stitution. But  here  there  was  no  Hazard,  as  is  seen  by 
what  the  Constitution  is.  There  has  been  no  Bloodshed. 
The  King  has  neither  been  killed  nor  expelled,  nor  forced 
to  abdicate.  The  Concourse  headed  by  his  Enemies  is 
dismissed  by  his  Promise,  and  his  Word  is  kept.  No 
Complications  are  brought  about  in  Europe  by  the  Event. 
England  and  France  are  not  available  to  be  disunited 
upon  this  Point.  All,  apparently,  has  turned  against  her. 
Yet  see  where  she  stands  in  March  1844,  as  compared 
with  where  she  stood  in  September  1843.  The  Union 
of  England  and  France  in  support  of  the  Revolution, 
which  is  a  new  Species  of  Call  to  Independence,  comes  to 
influence  all  the  secret  Organizations  spread  from  Cyprus 
to  Scodra,  and  from  Macronoros  to  Jassi,  and  thereby 
serves  to  alarm  the  Turks,  and  embitter  them  against  the 
two  Powers.  She  involves  these  two  Governments  in 
Responsibility  in  the  Eyes  of  the  Greeks  for  all  the  after 
Evils  that  may  arise  under  the  new  System;  and,  finally. 
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she  makes  this  very  Chartei^— this  new  ConttitotioD— 
which  tbey  sanction,  the  Instrument  /or  traiuferrimg 
Oreece  at  a  fiUure  period  to  a  Member  of  the  Huaian  Im* 
perial  FamUy,*  changing  Oreece  from  this  hour  by  that 
Expectation,  and  fanning  both  the  Ambition  so  long 
instilled,  and  the  Fanaticism  so  unexpectedly  revealed .t 

We  hare  stated  that,  by  the  Treaty  of  the  7th  May, 
Greece  was  lifted  out  of  itself,  and  ioTolved  in  this  Royalty. 
Interference  with  the  Faith  of  the  Successor  violates  the 
Treaty  of  the  7th  of  May— on  which  rests  the  Monarchy 
itself,  and  which  constitutes  the  Bond  between  Greece  and 
the  three  contracting  Powers. 

*  The  Dbbats  thus  states  the  case  :— **  The  question  of  religion 
will  DO  doubt  give  rise  to  serious  difficulties,  as  Greece  appears  de- 
termined to  have  a  national  religion,  and  that  the  Sovereign  shall  be 
a  member  of  the  Greek  church. 

**  This  resolution,  in  our  opinion,  will  bring  about  serious  com- 
plications. The  presumptive  heirs  to  the  throne^  the  Princes  of 
Bavaria,  are  Catholics,  and  the  39th  article  of  the  constitution  is  an 
act  of  exclusion  pronounced  against  them,  and  a  virtual  infraction 
of  the  treaty  of  1832.  Therefore,  if  the  Bavarian  Princes  are  put 
out  of  court,  a  King  must  be  looked  for  possessing  the  Oriental 
religion.  Two  eventuditieB  may  occur.  A  Greek  may  be  chosen, 
but  that  internal  jealousies  may  prevent— •  or  a  Prince  belonging  to  a 
foreign  family  of  the  orthodox  church  may  be  selected.  In  that 
case  the  Imperial  family  of  Russia  would  be  called  into  action.** 

f  The  following  is  from  a  Manifesto  in  the  JS'^pif  immediately 
after  the  Revolution  — 

**  Nature  has  marked  the  limits  of  Greece,  and  if  circumstances 
have  corered  them,  our  perseverance,  our  wisdom,  our  peaceable 
progress  will  one  day  unveil  them.  Before  our  banner,  the  East  will 
be  emancipated  and  civilized." 

To  judge  of  the  effect  of  these  words  it  must  be  recollected  that 
among  the  Turks  there  are  no  divisions  respecting  the  adviseable- 
ness  of  having  colonial  and  other  possessions  ;  and  designs  on  their 
Empire  every  man  feels  as  we  would  designs  on  our  purse. 
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The  Constitutional  Adjustments,  under  the  Sanction  of 
England  and  France,*  appear  to  be  therefore  opposed  to 
Russia,  and  are  popular  on  that  very  Account ;  the  People 
there,  like  the  Cabinets  in  London  and  Paris  rejoice,  and 
fancy  themselves  Solons  and  Lycurgoi;  by  a  sudden  Jerk 
she  takes  the  whole  Question  out  of  the  Sphere  of  their 
Operations,  and  lands  it  on  a  Shore  they  dare  not  approach. 
They  were  dealing  with  a  political  matter,  she  makes  it 
a  religious  one ! 

Thus,  in  an  Age  in  which  we  consider  ourselves  eman- 
cipated from  all  religious  and  other  Fanaticism,  is  Reli- 
gion made  use  of  to  influence  in  a  higher,  in  a  more  in* 
scrutable,  but  at   the  same  time  more  dangerous  Man-  .^ 

ner,  than  at  any  former   Period,   the    Destinies  of  the  ^-. 

World.     All,  philosophical  Germany,  patriarchal  Greece,  ,i 

learned  Europe,  or  simple  Asia,  they  fall  alike  before 
the  same  perfectioned  Art,  as  young  and  old,  wise 
and  simple,  hale  and  fragile,  are,  by  the  Touch  of 
a  Pestilence,  poisoned  alike.  The  Age  of  Toleration 
is  bringing  forth  an  Age  of  Persecution,  prompted  not 
by  Convictions,  not  by  Fanaticism^  but  by  cold  Calcula- 
tion. The  Age  of  political  Liberality  in  like  Manner,  is 
giving  birth  to  one  of  indomitable  and  unsurpassed 
Hatred,  between  Man  and  Man,  such    as  Vandals  and  "^^ 

Moguls  neither  inflicted  nor   knew.    Thip,    too,  is    the  ^ 

Age  of  free  Commerce  !    This  Stream  of  public  Opinion,  '^^ 

with    its  glassy  Surface,  and  showy  Tints,   is    like    the  ^3 

rest — Absynth  to  the  Lips,  and  Hemlock  to  the  Frame;  'P^ 

\l 

*  M.  De  Pradt,  in  his  *'  Congress  of  Vienna,"  comments  opon  *pa 

the  singularity  of  the  Application  of  the  States  of  Wurtemburg  for  "^to 

the  Guarantee  of  their  Constitution,  and  adds,  ^*  Can  Strangers  be  ' 

Guarantees  of  the  Constitution  of  a  CoTuntry?  We  have  seen 
what  has  happened  in  Poland,  when  she  had  Constitutions  guaran-  ^'Ciyj 

teed  by  her  Neighbours."  '  iS4(^ 


2^ 
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it  slakes  no  Thirst — spreads  no  Fertility.  We  who  de- 
nounce the  restrictive  Barbarism  of  past  Age?,  who, 
Pharisee  as  we  are  in  all  Things,  thank  God  for  our 
State,  and  rejoice  we  are  not  like  other  Hmes,  what 
have  we  brought  forth?  Mutual  Necessities,  daily  In- 
tercourse, distributed  Faculties  of  Production — all  that 
Providence  has  ordained  to  link  together  Communities 
of  Men,  are  changed  now  into  Sources  of  Rancour,  and 
Motives  for  Deceit.  Alike  in  Religion,  Politics,  and 
Trade,  have  we  come  again  to  Chaos— not  the  Cbaoa 
of  Order  nnimposed,  but  of  Order  broken — not  the  Chaos 
of  Folness  and  of  Hope,  but  of  Project  and  Speculation 
-not  the  Chaos  of  Matter,  but  of  Man. 

While  Russia  prepares  in  secret  Laboratories  Poisons 
for  the  Earth,  she  announces  herself  from  her  Church 
in  these  Terms : 

''In  the  East,  as  in  the  West,  for  the  whole  Com- 
monion  of  the  Greeks,  {Subjects  offoreiffn  PowerSj)  for 
the  Serb,  for  the  Armenian,  for  the  Montinegrian,  for  the 
Oeorgian—* Russia  is  the  spiritual  Life,  the  Image  of  God 
in  her  Church, — the  social  Life,  bringing  Emancipation, 
Regeneration,  and  Perfection.  In  the  bosom  of  the  Rus- 
sian Church,  Faith  has  endured  united  and  pure,  and  it 
will  sustain  and  retemper  the  Faculties  of  Humanity. 
That  Church  alone,  amongst  all  others,  has  remained  in 
Harmony,  with  Order, Hierarchy, and  Government;  alone 
has  it  preserved  its  Unity,  while  all  others  have  lost  it."* 

Thus,  for  the  Greeks^  is  it  no  longer  a  Creed  which  they 
hold  separating  them  from  those  of  the  West.  It  is  Rusria 
that  is  to  them  Truth  in  this  World,  and  Salvation  in  the 
next! 

*  **  Civilisation  and  Ruui^.*'-^CouniOurowMt  St.  Peiert- 
burg,  1840. 
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The  Identity  of  their  Faith  and  her  Government  is  thus 
to  them  made  manifest. 

^^  The  Will  of  the  Emperor  is  the  most  literal  Expression 
of  divine  Order  transmitted  to  the  Earthy  whose  Imperial 
Person  is  recognised  as  the  living  Head  of  the  State^  and 
of  the  Churchj  and  whose  Decision  no  written  Word  of  the 
past  can  bind" 

It  is  awful  to  set  down  such  Sentences,  but  it  is  needful 
~we  must  know  our  Enemy,  and  our  Enemy  is  this  Blas- 
phemer, this  Accuser  upon  Earth — this  Destroyer  of  all 
Things  that  are— be  they  Dominons,  Laws,  Institutions 
of  Men,  Commandments  of  God, — be  they  those  Things 
that  conduce  to  the  Well-being,  or  constitute  the  Power  of 
Nations, — be  they  those  Things  that  keep  upright  the 
Heart  of  Man,  or  give  Value  to  Existence.  This  Coveter 
of  all  Things, — the  Peasant's  Hut,— the  Prince's  Palace, — 
the  Wanderer's  Tent, — the  embattled  Fortress, — the  poor 
Man's  Labour,— the  Trader's  Wealth, — desires  the  Things 
that  you  possess,  the  Tenement  in  which  you  dwell,  the 
Earth  on  which  you  stand,  the  Bodies  in  which  you  live.  To 
gain  these,  she  has  but  to  extinguish  Faith  and  Law.  The 
Weapons  of  the  Flesh  are  not  her  Weapons,  nor  is  it  by 
fleshly  Weapons  that  she  can  be  opposed .  But  we,  who  have 
separated  Religion  from  Politics  we  who  have  divorced 
Faith  and  Duty,  how  can  we  strive  against  her,  or  eyen 
know  what  she  seeks  to  attain,  or  what  she  labours  to 
undo  ? 

The  Appeal  is  to  all  Professors  of  the  Eastern  Faith  ; 
then  Russia  is  presented  to  them  as  the  Personification  of 
the  Church  ;  next  Russia  is  personified  in  their  Church  : 
then  the  Emperor  is  the  visible  Head  of  the  State  and 
Church  (mark  the  Transposition);  and  then  that  Church 
and  that  Law,  which  is  called  in  to  give  Authority  to 
this  living  and  reigning  Head  are  instantly  annihilated,  for 
his  Decisions  are  not  to  stand  upon  any  Law,  or  to  be 
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bound  by  any  I  By  the  Accumulation  of  all  Sources  of 
Influence— by  the  Authority  of  all  Tradition,  one  trans- 
cendant  Power  is  called  into  being,  and  raised  on  high  to 
stand  alone,  and  of  itself ! 

Do  Conceptions  so  awful  exist  in  the  World  ? — are  they 
used  as  familiar  Instruments  by  the  Cabinet  of  a  great 
and  powerful  Empire,  that  commands  nearly  a  Million  of 
Bayonets,  and  rules  one-eighth  Portion  of  the  habitable 
Globe  ?  Do  these  Attributes  of  Antichrist  belong  to  a 
secular  Executive,  whose  Capacity  is  not  chained  by  the 
Fanaticism  it  uses,  and  whose  worldly  Intelligence  is  not 
less  supreme  oyer  the  People  and  the  Cabinets  most 
opposed  to  it  in  Dogma,  than  its  spiritual  Authority  is  over 
its  Co-religionaries  ? 

The  Article  respecting  the  Religion  of  the  next  Successor 
was  enough  to  have  impressed  any  Observer  with  the  most 
serions  Apprehensions  for  the  State  of  Europe  when  two 
such  Nations  as  England  and  France  could  be  thus  used 
and  cheated.  But  this  very  Game  has  been  played  before. 
Prince  Leopold  was  prevented  from  accepting  the  Crown 
of  Greece  by  the  Representation  of  Russia's  Agent  there 
that  the  Greeks  would  accept  no  Sovereign  not  of  their 
Church.  Prince  Leopold  consequently  declined.  This  was 
then  a  secret  in  Greece,  and  the  then  Foreign  Secretary 
in  England  prevented  Information,  shewing  the  exact 
Contrary,  from  reaching  Prince  Leopold.  When  known 
in  Greece,  it  was  denounced  as  an  Act  of  villanous  and 
Muscovite  Deception.  See,  then,  her  Progress !  This 
very  Stipulation  is  enacted  in  a  National  Assembly,  and 
Btands  Part  of  a  Constitution  sanctioned  by  England  and 
France,  who  exult  in  the  Triumph  over  Russia  they  have 
achieved. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  Point  of  the  Constitution  that 
reveals  the  Finger  of  Russia,  and  indirectly,  the  religious 
Change  which  she  is  superinducing  in  the  Greek  Mind^ 

VOL.  III.  I 
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and  which  makes  up  to  her  for  political.  Partisanship.^ 
By  the  first  Article^  '^  the  dominating  Religion  in  Greece, 
is  that  of  the  Oriental  and  Orthodox  Church  of  Christ/' 
"  Every  Religion  known  (or  recognized)t  is  tolerated." 
To  this  it  is  added,  **  Proselytism  is  absolutely  forbidden '* 

*  At  this  very  Momeot  the  Russian  Section  (Ultra-Liberal  and 
Republican)  of  the  Greek  Cabinet  had  to  retire,  being  beaten  on  a 
merely  Political  Question  I 

<*  Hitherto  MM.  Coletti  and  Mavrocordato  had  merely  served  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  Russian  party,  which  in  Greece  shows  itself  as 
liberal  as  it  is  despotic  in  Russia.  What  would  prove,  if  necessary, 
what  we  say,  is,  that  the  compact,  hitherto  maintained  with  much 
difficulty,  has  been  broken  on  a  question  in  which  the  most  precious 
prerogative  of  royalty  was  concerned.  The  National  A  ssembly  had  to 
discuss  the  constitution  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers  or  Senate.  Was 
the  nomination  of  senators  to  be  left  to  the  King,  or  to  the  elective 
body  ?  This  question  had  been  resolved  conformably  to  monarchical 
principles.  But  were  the  senators  to  be  named  for  life,  or  for  a 
certain  fixed  period?  This  is  what  the  National  Assembly  was 
called  on  to  decide.  The  Radical  party,  with  which  the  Russian 
party  united,  wanted  to  have  the  senators  appointed  for  1 0  years. 
The  moderate  party,  headed  by  MM.  Coletti  and  Mavrocordato, 
were  of  opinion  that  they  ought  to  be  named  for  life.  A  first  vote 
divided  the  assembly  into  two  equal  parts,  but  after  two  days  discus- 
sion, 112  votes  were  given  for  the  appointment  for  life,  and  92  for 
the  nomination  for  a  certain  period.  This  vote  caused  a  great  sen- 
sation in  Athens.  The  Russian,  or  Nappist  party,  endeavoured  to 
turn  the  popular  passions  to  account ;  pamphlets  were  distributed 
in  the  city  ;  opposition  journals  appeared  in  mourning  ;  and  MiVX. 
Coletti,  Mavrocordato,  and  Londos  were  pointed  out  as  objects  for 
public  disapprobation,  but  the  people  did  not  respond  to  those 
attempts  at  excitement.  M.  Metaxa  gave  in  his  resignation  as 
President  of  the  Council,  as  did  M.  Shynas,  Minister  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Afi&irs." — Journal  des  Debuts. 

t  The  ambiguity  of  the  term  yviotrrri  will  bear  its  fruits  in  due 
season. 
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The  Stranger  who  enters  the  Russian  Dominions  is  pre- 
sented with  certain  Police  Regalations,  to  which  he  must 
conform,  one  of  these  is,  *<  Proselytism  is  absolutely  forhid" 
den."*  Who  so  perfect  as  Russia  in  the  Science  of  Prose- 
lytism,  in  the  Cunning  of  Devices,  and  the  Vastness  of 
Design?  Not  content  with  destroying  the  Rights  of 
Churches,  and  gaining  the  Convictions  of  Individuals,  she 
aims  at  extinguishing  Faith  hy  insidious  Measures  suhver- 
she  of  religious  and  moral  Instruction  in  the  Churches  she 
assails.  Proselytism  thus  used  against  others  she  forbids 
against  herself.  In  this  first  fundamental  Institution  of 
the  Greek  State  appears,  then,  in  Characters  not  to  be 
misunderstood,  the  Hand  of  Russia. 

The  English  Minister,  when  he  asserted  that  the  Alliance 
between  England  and  France  had  been  restored,  adduced 
in  Proof  that  the  Suggestions  of  Sir  E.  Lyons  and  M.  Pis- 
catori  had  coincided,  in  establishing  the  new  Order  of 
things  in  Greece.  We  have  seen  the  French  Minister  give 
the  Lie  to  the  Assertion.  See  how  Greece  gives  the  Lie  to 
the  ProofL  A  Greek  Correspondent  of  the  Uhivers,  writes 
as  follows : — 

**We  who  have  gone  through  the  days  of  September, 
to  give  to  the  nation  more  solid  guarantees  against 
the  royal  will,  which  in  our  judgment  had  become  of 
a  too  personal  kind,— are  we  to  be  reduced  to  this  last 
of  servitudes,  for  what  else  is  this  restriction  upon  Prose- 
lytism ?  (which  denies  the  professors  of  the  dominant 
religion^  the  faculty  of  course  possessed  by  the  others  to 
change  their  Creed.)  Is  not  man  made  free  by  the  exercise 
of  bis  thoughts?  His  most  noble  attribute  is  the  faculty  of 
obeying  the  impulse  of  his  conscience.  Should  one  of  us 
come  to  judge  the  dominating  religion  of  the  State,  to 
be  incomplete  or  incapable  of  supplying  his  spiritual 
wants,  it  will  then  become  impossible  for  him  to  seek 
relief  and  repose,  elsewhere.     It  will  be  forbidden  to  him 

i2 
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to  yield  to  the  evidence  of  truth.  What  contradic- 
tion and  what  sacrilegious  pretensiam  on  the  part  of  foreign 
powers,  who  in  the  exercise  of  this  pretended  interven- 
tion, surpass  the  frank  perversity  of  persecutors ! 

*'  We  must  supplicate  France  and  England  to  pre- 
vent this  iniquity,  and  to  add  to  the  benefits  of  their 
powerful  protection,  that  of  religious  liberty.  So  long  as 
we  are  frustrated  by  Russia  in  this  our  right,  we  do  not 
merit  the  name  of  freemen — we  have  ceased  to  be 
descendants  of  the  people  that  produced  a  Phocion  and 
an  Epaminondas." 

Suppose  not  for  a  Moment  that  England  and  France, 
though  now  acquitted  of  evil  Intention^  will  be  held 
irresponsible  for  this  Clause  which  their  Act  imposes,  as 
they  have  made  both  Greece  and  Russia  what  they  are. 
It  would  require  but  the  Declaration  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  if 
there  was  nothing  else,  to  fix  the  Responsibility  and  the 
Guilt  where  it  is  due.  Russia  has  no  Partisan  in  Greece 
or  elsewhere,  save  by  the  Support  she  gains  from  us. 
Russia  has  no  Strength  within,  save  by  the  Hope  en- 
couraged by  our  Imbecility.  Russia  would  have  no  Designs 
abroad  save  for  the  Fatuity  of  England  and  France  :— has 
no  Means  save  from  the  present  Progress  she  has  efiected 
and  the  Power  she  has  acquired  by  their  Suppport. 

Whatever  Injury  is  done  by  Russia  in  any  State  is 
doubly  the  Act  of  England,  first : — by  having  made  Russia 
dangerous  :— secondly,  by  not  counteracting  her.  It  was  to 
England  and  to  England  alone,  that  Greece  appealed,  and 
England  has  only  made  use  of  that  Appeal  to  cast  her 
off",  and  to  subject  her  to  European  Conclaves  and  Pro- 
tocols. 

England  is  a  Party  to  the  Treaty  of  the  7th  May, 
against  which  this  Stipulation  directly  aims  and  which  it 
wholly  overthrows.  That  Treaty  was  wretched  enough — 
tl^is  Complication  is  its  Fruit,,  and  more  wretched  still. 
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If  yoa  support  the  Infraction,  abolish  the  Law  I  If  yon 
fail  to  assert  your  Rights,  sanction  not  the  Violence.  If 
yoar  EDemy  overreaches  you,  enforce  not  her  Success ! 
Nor  by  claiming  Merit  for  Failure,  make  yourselves  here- 
after responsible  for  the  very  Thing  that  yon  endeavoured 
to  prevent 

Alliance  of  England  and  France  in  Greece  1  hear  the 
Organ  of  the  French  Government : — 

''  The  representatives  of  France  and  England  have  protested 
against  the  new  article  of  the  constitution,  as  in  contravention  of 
the  treaty  of  1 832,  and  there  is  little  doubt  bat  that  this  question 
will  call  for  the  intervention  of  at  least  two  of  the  three  protecting 
powers.  If  only  political  interests  were  concerned  the  difficulty 
would  not  be  so  great ;  but  it  also  relates  to  religious  interestSi 
which  are  the  most  coidphcated  and  most  difficult  to  arrange  of  any 
other.  Greece  recognizes  as  spiritual  chief  the  Patriarch  of  the 
orthodox  religion  of  the  Eatt,  who  resides  at  Constantinople,  as  we 
do  the  Pope  who  resides  at  Rome.  But  the  Pope  is  free,  and  the 
Patriarch  of  Constantinople  is  under  the  direction  of  Russia.  It  is 
in  this  that  lies  the  real  danger  for  the  independence  of  Greece.*' 

This  mighty  Alliance  has  then  only  to  protest  after  being 
overreached,  and —^o  submit  after  protesting.  Alliance  that 
declares  that  to  be  lost  which  they  had  allied  themselves 
to  protect, — over  which  they  had  just  been  singing  Pseans 
of  Jubilation;  and  this  is  lost  to  them  by  the  Art  and  En- 
mity  of  their  awn  Ally^  with  whom  they  have  been  ex- 
changing these  satisfactory  Words  which  are  published  at 
Athens  at  the  very  moment  of  this  Revelation : — 

^^  The  Plenipotentiaries  have  flattened  unanimously  to 
*^  declare  the  perfect  understanding  that  exists  between  their 
*•  Courts  for  the  consolidation  of  the  Oovemment  established 
"  in  Greece  by  the  Treaty  of  the  7th  May,  1832." 

The  Pope  too,  is  contrasted  with  the  Patriarch,  and  if 
the  latter  is  subject  to  Russia  it  is  a  Satisfaction  at  least  to 
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know  that  «  the  Pope  tsfree^  The  Pope  free !  Look  to  the 
last  Intelligence  from  Rome,  and  you  will  see  that  the 
Russian  Pro-consul  who  lorded  recently  the  Eastern,  now 
lords  the  Western  Capital  of  the  Roman  World.  Now 
let  us  proceed  to  the  Article  stipulating  this  Supremacy. 

**  The  Greek  Church  is  spiritually,  dogmatically,  and 
inseparably  united  to  the  great  Church  of  Christ,  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  to  all  the  other  Churches  of  the  same 
Opinions,  but  politically  it  is  independent,  and  governed 
by  a  holy  Synod." 

A  few  Years  ago  it  was  the  great  Object  of  Russia  to 
separate  the  Church  of  Greece  from  the  Church  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  that  was  effected  practically  by  the 
Revolution.  Then  came  a  Struggle  to  prevent  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  independent  Church  in  Greece,  with  an 
independent  Government.  The  chief  Source  of  Bitter- 
ness against  the  Regency  (expelled  from  Greece  on  ike 
Charge  of  being  Russian  by  Lord  Palmerston  with  Rus-- 
.  sian  Bayonets),  was,  that  M.  Maurer  had  introduced  a 
Law  for  the  Establishment  of  a  Greek  Independent 
Synod,  which  was  to  be  the  religiovs  Head  of  a  religious 
Body.  Now  the  Time  is  come  when  Dependents  can  be 
gathered  safely  around  the  Church  of  Constantinople, 
this  Intelligence  reaches  us  simultaneously  with  that  of 
a  Quarrel  between  England  and  France  and  the  Ottoman 
Poite,  upon  the  Interference  attempted  by  the  former 
with  the  religious  Laws  of  the  latter.  These  Events 
explain  each  other,  and  require  no  Comment.  Beautiful 
Alliance  between  England  and  France  I  It  works  like  a 
Machine,  the  Piston  draws,  the  Crank  revolves;  how 
smooth  and  silent,  how  wonderful  and  strange,  and  yet 
it  is  but  a  little  Breath,  and  a  Child  can  let  it  on. 

There  seemed  but  one  of  two  Courses  to  pursue  with  re- 
spect to  the  Greek  Church,  either  to  make  it  independent, 
or  to  attach  it  to  the  Church  of  Russia*     She  struck  out  a 
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new  Expedient — the  last  that  any  one  in  Greece^  Tvrkej, 
or  Europe,  could  have  dreamt  oP-*and  that  is  the 
one  adopted ;  Connection  with  G>nstantinople*  She 
had  to  dread  and  to  prerent  the  establishment  of  an 
Independent  Synod.  The  Time  was  not  come  for  direct 
Annexation ;  bat  it  had  ceased  to  be  dangerons  to  r&- 
annex  it  to  Constantinople,  that  would  not  Alarm  the 
Suspicions  of  the  Western  Powers— Ma<  would  give  to 
her  the  Opportunity  of  magnifying  with  the  Turkish 
Government  her  Confidence  and  Oood  will,  and  of  con- 
trasting the  Effects  of  her  Influence  upon  Greece  in  a 
apiritual  Sense,  with  that  of  the  Western  '*  Revolu* 
tionary  Powers*'  in  a  political  Sense. 

Religious  Connection  with  Constantinople,  is  repugnant 
to  the  Oreeks,  and  it  will  be  made  so  distasteful  in 
practioe*  that  annexation  to  the  Church  of  Russia,  and 
consequently  to  its  Head,  the  Emperor,  will  come  as  a 
Benefit,  and  will  be  then  an  internal  Matter,  with  which 
Foreign  Powers  have  nothiog  to  do,  and  a  religious  one 
in  which  the  Intrusion  of  Heretics  will  be  offensive,  if  it 
be  attempted.*  But  this  is  already  half  done,  the  Union  of 

*  The  Chronicle  thus  comments  on  the  transaction  : — **  Accounts 
from  Athens  continue  highly  satisfactory,  though  fault  is,  of  course, 
found  with  certain  articles  of  the  constitution,  as  proposed  by  the 
commission.  The  arrangement,  by  which  the  Greek  church  it 
spiritually  united  with  the  church  of  Constantinople,  is  excellent, 
proyided  there  be  means  shewn  and  taken  for  preserving  the  union 
without  infringing  on  the  independence  of  the  Synod.  The  latter 
is  to  be  independent  in  temporal  matters.  But  if  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  can  interfere  in  matters  of  faith  and  discipline,  he 
may  interfere  effectually,  unseasonably,  and  eternally.  The  case  is 
certainly  a  difficult  one''* 

*  Correspondence  from  Athens.^"  li  will  be  perceived  that 
in  the  re-union  of  the  church  of  Greece  with  that  of  Constantinople, 
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the  Church  of  Greece  with  that  of  Constantinople,  is  only 
in  common  with  other  Churches,  and  "  all  the  other 
Churches  which  are  of  the  same  Opinion^*  There  is 
no  other  Church  holding  the  same  Opinion,  save 
the  Russian  Church.  The  Greeks  might  well  observe,  '^  we 
are  united  to  aUthe  Churches  of  all  the  RussiasP'  But 
here  is  introduced  a  new  Term.  The  Word  which  we 
have  rendered  of  *^  the  same  Opinion,"  is  in  the  Greek 
EKKkritytiwv  o/ioSoScuv,  or  Aomoefoo: Churches.  Demosthenes 
said  to  the  Athenians  that  they  and  Philip  were  equally 
successful  in  the  Branches  they  pursued  —they  in  arranging 
Sentences,  he  in  subduing  Foes.  But  to-day  between 
Europe  and  the  modern  Philip,  there  is  not  even  this 
Balance.  Russia  applies  herself  to  both  Branches,  we  to 
neither  ;  and  it  is  by  arranging  Sentences  that  she  succeeds 
in  subduing  Foes.  Not  content,  with  false  Rumours 
to  spread  false  Thoughts,  she  coins  for  us  falsifying 
Words !  "  Oh  that  Man  should  put  an  Enemy  into  his 
Mouth  to  steal  away  hi^  Brain.'* — Yes: — ^but  what  is 
the  Enemy  that  is  taken  into  the  Mouth,  to  the  Enemy  that 
enters  by  the  Ear,  and  issues  forth  again  by  the  Lips, 
intoxicating  with  a  Drunkenness  that  passes  not  away ! 

Greece  has  been  discussed  in  Parliament.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  agreed  with  the  Right  Hon.  Baronet  that  there 
ought  to  be  great    Delicacy    and  Discretion   exercised 

the  dangers  which  have  already  been  pointed  oat,  are  ingeniously 
avoided." 

**  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  National  Assembly  will  approve  of 
the  article  in  its  present  form,  which  was  probably  suggested  by  the 
most  enlightened  and  provident  of  Greek  statesmen." 

"  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  as  to  the  opposition  of  Russia,  who 
will  exert  all  her  influence  over  the  Greek  clergy,  and  liberally 
distribute  her  bribes  to  obtfliin  an  arrangement  more  consonant  with 
her  plans." 
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by  the  Goveraments  of  France  and  England  in  any  Advice 
they  might  think  fit  to  give  to  the  Greek  Nation,  at  the 
present  Time,  in  regard  to  the  Details  of  their  Constitution, 
although,  he  admitted  that  it  was  quite  right  that  they 
should  advise — the  utmost  Forbearance  ought  to  be  shewn 
in  so  doing  ? 

How  kind  and  generous  in  Lord  Palmerston  to  advise 
the  present  Government.  How  gratified  they  ought  to  be, — 
how  ashamed  Sir  Robert  Peel  of  the  intemperate  Ex- 
pressions, into  which  he  has  been  once  or  twice  seduced, 
— such  as  '*  Malicious  Activity i'^t^nd  *^  whose  Representative 
he  was  in  that  House!* 

"  Do  not  interfere  so  as  to  prevent  the  Constitution  from 
remaining  what  it  is,  but  make  yourselyes  responsible  for 
for  it  as  it  is.'* 

This  was  what  Lord  Palmerston  recommended,  it 
was  what  Sir  R.  Peel  had  done.  Sir  R.  Peel  spoke 
like  himself,  and  said  "^  the  Instructions  and  the  Advice  sent 
to  Greece,  had  been  dictated  by  the  purest  Motives  and  the 
sincerest  Wishes  to  establish  in  Greece  a  popular  repre- 
sentative and  constitutional  Government,  combined  at 
the  same  time  with  such  Institutions  as  would  secure 
the  Existence  of  a  limited  Monarchy." 

As  to  the  Matter  of  the  Union  of  the  Greek  Church  to 
that  of  Constantinople  they  had  thought  no  more  about  it 
than  of  the  Union  of  the  small  German  TarifiB  with  that 
of  Prussia.  We  now  take  leave  of  the  Subject  for  this 
Month. 

Athens,  Feb.  2. — "  To-day  the  Assembly  met  in  great  haste  to 
decide  the  question  above  mentioned,  to  which  the  King  had  ob- 
jected. It  was  decided  unanimously  word  for  word,  as  it  is  read  in 
the  project,  t.  e.,  that  every  successor  to  the  throne  must  profess 
the  oriental  orthodox  religion.  From  what  has  been  decided  it 
appears  that  France  and  England  have  agreed  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Assembly." 


REJECTION  OF  AN  ARCHDUCHESS  of  RUSSIA 
BY  AN  ARCHDUKE  of  AUSTRIA, 


It  8eem8  that  the  Servility  of  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna 
has  at  length  touched  its  People's  Forbearance.  In  the 
Course  of  last  Year,  the  only  strong  and  important  Body 
in  the  Empire,  the  Diet  of  Presburg,  energetically  remon- 
strated with  the  Government,  and  forcibly  pointed  out 
both  the  Disgrace  and  the  Danger  of  such  Subserviency- 
The  Remonstrance  was  unheeded — or  worse,  for  it  was 
followed  by  the  Betrayal  of  Serbia.  This,  however,  has 
brought  home  to  the  Breast  of  every  Austrian  a  keener 
Sense  both  of  Dishonour  and  of  Danger.  The  Cabinet  of 
Russia,  feeling  that  that  of  Vienna  was  escaping  from 
them,  recently  attempted  to  secure  it,  and  to  get  a  Hold 
over  the  Imperial  Fanaily  by  a  bold  Stroke— that  of  a 
direct  Offer  of  the  Hand  of  a  Daughter  of  the  Emperor 
to  one  of  the  Archdukes.  The  Offer  was  made  in  so 
abrupt  and  formal  a  Manner,  that  to  reject  it  would  be  an 
Outrage  estimated  beyond  the  Courage  of  the  Austrian 
Cabinet.  This  was  the  object  of  the  recent  Journey  of 
Count  Orloff  to  Vienna,  and  Failure  has  been  its  result. 
We  state  this  on  Authority  on  which  we  can  rely. 

What  Chance,  it  may  be  asked,  is  there  of  Austria 
being  able  to  sustain  her  Refusal,  or  to  maintain  a  Position 
of  Independence.  We  answer.  None.  These  are  Oscilla- 
tions of  Opinion  and  Impulse,  which  turn  on  a  Pivot, 
but  do  not  shift  it.  Europe  can  be  saved  only  when 
she  forms  Diplomatists  as  Russia  does;  and  there  are 
none  such  in  Austria,  or  in  England,  or  in  France,  or 
in  Rome.  No  Nation  loves  Rusf^ta;  all  detest  her;  but 
then  they  do  not  manage  their  Affairs,  and  leaving  them  to 
the  Disposal  of  a  few  Individuals  who  meddle  in  all 
Things,  that  Nation  whose   Agents  are  the  ablest,  will 
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bend  the  others  to  her  Will  and  Aims.  Thus  their  Flao^ 
tuations  never  coincide.  When  the  Turks  made  War,  the 
Poles  were  tranquil.  When  the  Poles  ro9e,  the  Turks 
had  been  put  down.  When  Austria  resisted,  the  Pope 
was  submissive  When  the  Pope  protests,  Austria  is 
docile.  When  Prussia  was  indignant,  England  was  all 
smiles.  And  now  that  Austria  kicks  against  the  Pricks, 
she  struggles  both  blindly  and  alone.  And  this  is  simple, 
for  as  Russia  is  the  acting  State,  she  can  every  where 
regain  Position  by  Concession,  or  even  by  relaxing  her 
Pressure ;  and  only  provokes  Indignation  by  the  Measure 
of  Pressure  she  chooses  to  apply.  Oh  I  what  Elements* 
what  a  World  to  restore,  could  it  be  worth  any  Nation's 
while  to  purchase  a  Russian  Attach^  for  its  Foreign 
Minister ! 

The  following  Letter  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  In- 
terest:— 

"  Vienna,  Feb.  1844. 

"  What  I  have  observed  and  hesid  satisfies  me  that  at  this 
moment  a  great  reaction  is  taking  place  in  Austria  against  Russia. 
The  general  sentiment  of  the  Court,  of  statesmen,  and  of  the  aris- 
tocracy is,  that  their  situation  in  respect  to  Russia  has  become  in- 
tolerable ;  and  that  sooner  or  later  a  rupture  with  this  dangerous 
neighbour  is  inevitable.  Hungary  also  occasions  great  inquietude 
to  the  Government,  for  it  is  feared  that  the  Magyars  may  end  in 
imitating  0*Connell^  and  require  a  Repeal  of  the  Union  between 
Hungary  and  the  rest  of  the  Empire  (demander  ouvertement  le 
rappel  de  TUnion  de  la  Hungarie  avec  le  reste  de  la  Monarchic). 
However,  the  Hungarian  Noblesse  are  as  Anti-Russian  as  men  can 
be,  and  there  is  no  risk  that  they  shall  ever  call  in  Russia  to  their 
aid.  Nor  is  it  at  all  unlikely,  that  the  leading  men  of  Austria 
may  desire  a  war  with  Russia,  as  the  only  remedy  by  which  to 
regain  in  Hungary  the  credit  that  the  Government  has  lost — and 
thus  to  quiet  a  fermentation  that  threatens  great  evils  within.  This, 
however,  is  certain ^  that  at  this  moment  the  power  the  most  hostile 
to  Russia  t«  Austria,     Prince  Metternich  is  the  only  one  that  seeks 
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to  bridle  this  national  impulse.  He  and  his  wife,  who  exerdses 
some  influence  over  him,  are  the  only  friends  that  Russia  to-day  can 
reckon  on  in  the  Austrian  Cabinet,  However,  Prince  Mettemich 
has  himself  yielded  to  the  general  sentiment  which  repelled  an 
alliance  of  an  Archduke  with  the  Archduchess  Olga,  which  after  ]  8 
months  of  negociation,  Orloff  has  come  to  propose,  at  the  moment 
when  such  a  thing  was  least  expected.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  is 
thus  cruelly  compromised,  and  as  he  ardently  desired  this  marriage, 
he  believed  that  he  would  place  the  Cabinet  of  Vienna  (habitually 
so  docile),  in  an  inextricable  dilemma,  for  they  never  would  dare  to 
put  on  him  the  humiliating  affront  of  rejecting  the  hand  of  his 
daughter — the  more  so,  as  Orloff  arrived  with  the  declaration,  that 
he  would  give  to  his  daughter  Olga  five  times  the  portion  of  the 
rest.  He  (Orloff)  was  also  charged  with  the  most  ample  powers  for 
the  settlement  of  the  religious  question  (between  Poland  and  the 
Pope),  on  which  the  Emperor  would  raise  few  difficulties  (dont 
I'Empereur  Nicolas  feroit  tr^s  bon  march^).  After  many  hesita- 
tions and  subterfuges,  Prince  Mettemich,  in  the  name  of  his 
Sovereign,  pronounced  the  refusal  I  I  believe  it  is  a  settled 
matter,  which  will  not  be  again  opened."* 

Here  is  another  instance  of  the  converging  to  Ireland  of 
all  Sources  of  Discontent  throughout  the  World ;  and  of 
the  Perversion  of  each  of  these  Agitations,  by  the  more 
virulent  Character  of  the  other.  There  is  no  Legislative 
Union  between  Austria  and  Hungary.  Hungary  has  no 
Diet.  Their  Union  is  in  the  Crown.  Their  Repeal  is 
Bebellion.  So  do  they  understand  the  Repeal  in  Ireland, 
and  how  could  they  understand  it  otherwise,  when  Sir  R. 
Peel  spoke  of  meeting  it  by  "  Civil  War  ?" 

*  Extract  from  the  same  letter  : — 

''A  circumstance  is  much  spoken  of,  which,  if  true,  is  of  very 
great  importance.  It  is,  that  the  Russians  have  succeeded  in 
filling  up  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Danube.  In  general  these 
mouths  of  the  Danube  excite  great  interest,  and  they  seem  satisfied 
that  in  them  lies  *  La  Question  d'Orient.' " 
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**  Should  any  Rescript  of  oar  Cabinet  be  in  opposition  to  established 
Law,  or  the  plain  dictates  of  Justice,  the  Judges  are  empowered  and 
required  to  hold  such  Rescript  as  null  and  Toid.^^FRBDBRicK  II. 


It  must  be  in  the  Recollection  of  somey  that  at  the 
Treaty  of  Vienna,  Prussia  was  the  State  that  osten- 
sibly profited  by  the  reorganizing  and  readjusting  of 
Europe — Austria,  Poland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  Norway, 
and  Saxony,  directly  or  indirectly  contributing  to  her 
Greatness.  This  may  be  in  the  recollection  of  some 
very  few  Individuals;  but  by  fewer  still  will  it  be  re- 
membered, that  Prince  Talleyrand  foresaw  and  pointed 
out  Dangers  as  flowing  from  this  Arrangement*  Those 
who  care  to  inquire  may  find  that  in  1816  that  Statesman 
announced  the  very  Circumstances  of  the  present  Time, 
as  the  natural  and  necessary  Consequences  of  the  Policy 
then  pursued.  He  said  that  the  Family  Alliances  of  the 
two  Crowns,  the  territorial  Exposure  of  the  Prussian 
State,  the  physical  and  mental  Preponderance  of  Russia, 
would  conjointly  ensure  such  command  over  the  one  by 
the  other,  and  so  involve  the  one  in  the  like  Projects  as 
the  other^  that  Prussia  would  become  the  Coadjutor  of 
Russia  in  those  Designs  which  threatened  Europe ;  and 
that  the  one  aiming  at  Supremacy  in  Germany,  and  the 
other  at  Supremacy  in  the  East,  their  Purpose  would 
become  one,  while  their  Fields  of  Ambition  were  dis- 
tinct ;  and  would  thus  present  at  once  an  Array  of 
Power,  and  a  Concert  of  Design,  that  would  overawe  the 
Resolution  or  baffle  the  Penetration  of  the  rest  of  Europe. 
These  Predictions  were,  however,  disregarded  ;  and  the 
Argument  that  was  used  for  adding  Territory  to  Prussia, 
and  admitted  as  valid  was,  that    the   strengthening  of 
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Prassia  was  necessary  for  the  Security  of  Europe.  The 
fact  that  it  was  Russia  that  insisted  upon  the  Augmenta- 
tion of  Prussia  failed  to  invalidate  these  Arguments;  yet 
no  one  doubted  the  Designs  of  Russia  or  questioned  her 
Judgment !  These  Arguments  had  weight  with  the  Con- 
gress, and  on  the  Opinion  of  Europe,  although  the  Em- 
peror menacingly  referred  to  the  Million  of  Bayonets,  which 
God  had  placed  at  his  disposal,  as  available  to  enforce  the 
Adjustment  he  required  of  his  Allies,  the  Chief  of  which 
was  the  Partition  of  Saxony  for  the  Augmentation  of 
Prussia. 

Results  have  exhibited  the  Accuracy  of  the  Calcula- 
tions of  the  Russian  Emperor,  without  dispelling  the  Mis- 
judgment  of  the  European  Public.  Prussia  has,  from 
the  Period  of  her  augmented  Strength,  served  to  Russia 
but  as  a  Handmaid  in  minor  Duties,  and  in  distant  Fields. 
And  in  memorable  Words,  the  counterpart  of  those  of 
Talleyrand,  has  a  Russian  Ambassador  described  her 
Character  and  Position.  **  EUe  les  objets  de  son  Ambition 
sous  sa  main,  ce  n'est  par  la  Russie  que  soufrira  de  ses 
empietemens  elle  restera  libre  d'accompHr  les  siens.*'* 
This  was  said  after  the  Treaty  of  Vienna,  and  before  the 
German  Customs  League.  Summing  up  the  Results  of 
the  first  Act,  and  prognosticating  the  second. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1834,  sixteen  independent 
States  financially  united  themselves  to  Prussia  ! 

This  Periodical,  in  its  first  appearance,  earnestly  en- 
deavoured to  render  clear  the  Russian  objects  in  the 
act  into  which  Prussia  was  betrayed.  We  then  de- 
nounced it  as  a  Russian  Scheme,t  and  proved  it  to  be 

*  And  again — *^  La  Prusse  fortifiant  les  lien»  du  sang  par 
ceux  de  la  Politique^ 

t  See  in  British  and  Foreign  Review,  No.  11,  "  Prussian 
Commercial  League.*' 
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BO  —  a  Scheme  to  ensnare  Prussia  herself,  while  using 
her  to  chain  Germany.  While  England  heedlessly  suffered 
the  Independence  of  the  separate  States,  which  she  had 
guaranteed,  to  be  thus  overthrown, — we  asserted  that 
Russia  at  a  future  Time  would  step  forward  to  scatter  the 
flimsy  Pretences,*  and  come  in  as  the  Defender  of  their 
Liberties  from  Prussian,  as  formerly  from  Austrian  Do- 
mination. Our  Words  were  despised.  We  published 
State  Papers  that  laid  bare  the  whole  Design.  No  one 
understood  them.  Two  British  Ministers  told  the  House 
of  Commons  that  the  Commercial  League  would  be  com- 
mercially and  politically  beneficial  to  England  and  Ger- 
many, and  that  by  strengthening  Prussia,  a  Barrier  was 
raised  to  Russia.  Words  of  warning  you  have  despised  ; 
Proof  you  havedi^'egarded;  will  now  Results  the  Reverse 
of  your  Expectations,  and  the  Disproof  of  your  Words 
bring  Reflection  ?  No !  She  who  works  out  these  Pur- 
poses, is  shrouded  from  Observation  and  Detection,  no 
less  after  she  has  effected  them,  than  whilst  they  still  lay 
secret  in  her  Heart :  for  those  who  do  not  anticipate  what 
is  to  be  done,  or  what  may  be  done,  cannot  understand 
what  has  been  done  ;  and  not  possessing — it  cannot  so 
much  as  comprehend — the  Faculty  of  acting  upon  Human 
Affairs. 

A  new  Sovereign  comes  to  the  Throne  of  Prussia-— a 
Sovereign  who,  while  Crown  Prince,  had  given  Grounds 
to  the  Hope  of  a  Change  in  the  external  and  internal 
Policy  of  Prussia.       He  came    to    England,  and  waA 

*  Last  Year,  on  a  Proposal  being  made  by  Prussia  to  Russia^  on 
behalf  of  the  Union^  Russia  returned  a  scomfal  Answer,  asking 
what  Right  Prussia  had  to  speak  in  the  Name  of  Independent  States, 
and  said,  if  she  wished  to  treat  with  them,  she  did  not  require  Prus- 
sia's Intervention.  This  bitterly  insulting  Document  was  then  given 
to  the  Ptthlic.  She  may  next  treat  with  the  League,  and  use  her  ad- 
vantage that  Way. 
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courted.  Did  he  come  here  to  judge  of  what  he  had  to 
expect?  If  he  did  so,  what  Expectation  could  he  carry 
away  ?  He  did  not  present  himself  here  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  Inquirer,  but  rather  as  one  whose  Mind 
was  made  up — and  made  up  in  the  most  unfavourable 
Sense — for  he  played  a  Part,  an  extravagant  one,  and  was 
successful.  If  there  were  for  him  any  Secret  in  England 
when  he  set  Foot  on  its  Shores,  there  could  be  to  him 
none  as  he  quitted  it,  He  quitted  it,  as  his  parting  Words 
to  Lord  Aberdeen*  shew,  satisfied  that  it  was  not  from 
England  that  was  to  proceed  the  Thought  of  rescuing 
the  World— for  he  had  adapted  himself  to  play  upon  the 
Fears  of  the  Government  as  well  as  upon  the  Follies  of  the 
People — these  Fears  being  as  heretofore  available  for  fur- 
thering the  Encroachments  of  Prussia  upon  Germany. 

England,  however,  conceived  that  a  warm  Ally  had 
been  gained  in  the  King  of  Prussia ;  that  a  new  Barrier 
to  his  Northern  Neighbour  was  raised  in  his  English 
Feelings  and  independent  Character.  This,  indeed, 
might  have  been  realized ;  but  only  on  a  Condition  that 
did  not  exist.  England,  false  to  herself,  how  could 
Prussia  be  true  to  her?  And  England,  the  Ally,  the 
Confederate  of  Russia,  what  Chance  had  Prussia  of  Inde- 
pendence, any  more  than  Spain,  or  Portugal,  or  Austria, 
or  Turkey,  or  France  herself?  It  is  a  great  Efibrt  for  an 
Englishman  to  conceive  the  Weight  of  Responsibility  that 
lies  upon  him  ;  for  this  can  only  be  known  by  the  Know- 
ledge of  the  Vastness  of  his  Country's  Power,  for  Evil 
or  for  Good.  If  England  fails  in  defending  those  Rights 
which  are  assailed,  and  in  arresting  those  Designs  which 
are  entertained  by  a  great  and  powerful  Government, 
there  remains  no  one  else  in  the  wide  World  that  can 
stand  up  in  their  Defence ;  and  if  she  fails  in  selecting 
the  true  Path  between  Bight  and  Wrong,  then  will   her 
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Means  and  Power  be  added  to  the  Dangers  by  which  ahe 
and  they  are  alike  menaced. 

The  recent  Acts  of  Prussia,  in  respect  to  the  Poles, 
compel  to  one  of  two  Conclusions, — either  that  the  King 
of  Prussia  was  formerly  playing  false,  and  that  you  were 
Bnpe8,  or  that  the  King  of  Prussia  has  fallen  under  a 
Control  which  has  been  more  powerful  than  your  Alli- 
ance, and  more  alert  than  his  Discrimination.  In  either 
Case  it  is  the  Part  of  every  Man  to  take  himself  to  task, 
and  to  see  how  worthless  have  been  his  own  Judgments, 
or  his  Nation's  Acts.  Seeing  such  Evidence,  both  of 
Incapacity  and  of  Mismanagement,  in  so  vital  a  Question 
as  the  Lose  of  the  Alliance  of  Prussia,  cad  he  have  any 
Security  for  the  Future?  Can  we  better  suth  a  Condition, 
aniess  by  a  Change  of  Conduct  and  of  Character  ? 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  give  the  Facts  as  communi- 
cated from  the  Spot,  and  the  Statements  that  have  been 
mirde  in  the  Public  Press ;  for  here  the  Judgments  or 
Misjudgmen'ts  upon  such  Events  are  essential  Parts  of 
the  Events  tbeni selves ;  for  n6  Wrong  can  be  attempted 
against  England,  unless  based  upon  the  Certainty  that  it 
will  be  misjudged  by  Englishmen,  or  can  be  misrepre^ 
sented  for  them. 

{From  the  Augsburgh  Gazette,  25th  February.) 

'<  The  fate  of  the  Russo^Polish  refugees  is  decided.  This  morn- 
ing about  two-thirds  of  them  were  sent  under  escort  to  Magdeboigh. 
The  remainder  will  follow  in  a  few  days,  with  the  exception  of  a  few, 
who  have  received  permission  to  stay  until  the  end  of  March. 
Amongst  the  persons  affected  by  the  measure  are  the  Count  de 
Plater,  who  has  always  resided  here  in  a  very  retired  manner,  and 
who  recently  purchased  an  estate  in  the  Grand  Duchy ;  the  rick 
Count  de  Potocki,  son-in-law  of  Count  Edward  de  Razzinhi ;  Count 
Eugene  Breza;  and  M.  de  Lussewski,  who  is  the  owner  of  two 
houses  in  Posen." 

VOL*   in,  K. 
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{From  the  Times  of  February  2\st.) 
*'  No  part  of  the  policy  which  was  announced  by  the  King  of 
Prussia  upon  his  accession  was  hailed  with  more  satisfaction  in  his 
own  dominions,  in  Germany,  and  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  than  his 
professed  determination  to  uphold  the  nationality  of  his  Polish  sub- 
jects. The  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen  became  a  subject  of  envy  to  the 
less  fortunate  inhabitants  of  the  other  portions  of  that  dismembered 
empire.  But  in  no  part  of  his  political  conduct  has  he  been  guilty 
of  so  signal  a  breach  of  faith  towards  his  people  as  in  the  same  pro- 
Tince,  or  of  so  contemptible  an  act  of  subserviency  to  Russian  influ- 
ence as  that  which  we  are  about  to  lay  before  the  world.  *     *     * 

In  conformity  with  these  more  tolerant  principles,  and  partly  in 
consequence  of  representations  which  were  made  to  the  King  of 
Prussia  during  his  visit  to  England,  leave  was  granted  to  a  conside- 
rable number  of  the  exiles  and  refugees  from  the  other  parts  of  Po- 
land to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Posen.  They 
were  allowed  to  purchase  land,  to  establish  their  domicile  in  the 
Prussian  dominions,  and  to  acquire  (as  they  thought)  the  rights  of 
Prussian  subjects.  The  cessation  of  the  Cartel  Treaty  had  deprived 
Russia  of  the  power  she  had  before  exercised  of  extending  the 
activity  of  her  police  beyond  her  own  frontiers  into  those  of  Ger- 
many. But  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburgh  did  not  witness  without 
emotion  the  establishment,  within  sight  of  their  former  homes,  of 
a  body  of  men  whom  she  pursues  with  implacable  animosity  ;  and 
Nicholas  has  at  length  succeeded  in  extorting  from  the  Prussian 
authorities  a  sacrifice  of  independence — an  abandonment  of  the 
duties  of  national  hospitality —an  act  of  persecution  at  which  every 
honest  German  heart  will  revolt.  All  the  exiles  from  Russian  Po- 
land, who  had  settled  in  the  Duchy  of  Posen,  received  last  week  a 
peremptory  order  to  quit  that  province.  The  deserters  and  refu- 
gees who  have  entered  the  Prussian  territory  since  the  expiration 
of  the  Cartel  Treaty  are  to  retire  beyond  the  Oder ;  but  all  the  other 
Polish  emigrants  who  had  been  allowed  by  the  Prussian  Govern- 
ment to  return  from  France,  England,  and  other  countries  of  Wes- 
tern Europe,  into  the  dominions  of  Prussia,  have  been  commanded 
to  remove  beyond  the  frontier  of  the  kingdom  within  twelve 
days.     Many  of  these  fresh  victims  are  persons  of  rank,  and  some 
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reiQaining  fortune^  which  thej  had  invested  in  the  pOrchmse  of 
estates  in  the  Prussian  territory.  The  number  of  those  who  are 
thus  expelled  is  computed  at  no  less  than  2000.  Their  property, 
though  not  directly  confiscated,  is  of  course  greatly  depreciated  by 
the  necessity  of  suddenly  disposing  of  it. 

This  expulsion  of  2000  emigrants,  who  had  sought  a  refuge 
within  his  dominions  from  the  most  grinding  tyranny,  or  a  home 
after  ten  years  of  banishment,  is  the  first  act  of  the  King  of  Prussia 
which  deserves  to  be  stigmatized  as  faithless  and  cruel.  It  is  worthy 
of  the  Power  by  which  it  was  suggested  or  demanded ;  but  most 
'  unworthy  of  a  Sovereign  who  has  a  mind  and  heart  which  prompt 
him  to  court  the  applause,  and  condemn  him  to  feel  the  censure,  of 
the  world." 

^..         {From  the  Homing  Herald^  Feb.  22.) 

<*  The  disorders  which  occurred  on  the  21st  ult.  at  Posen,  have 
unhappily  led  to  disclosures  strongly  tending  to  prove  a  secret  un- 
derstanding between  the  newly  arrived  multitude  of  deserters  and  the 
Poles  previously  permitted  to  reside  in  the  Grand  Duchy  upon  the 
futh  of  their  sacred  promise  not  to  hold  any  such  communication. 
These  disclosures  have  forced  themselves  upon  the  knowledge  of  the 
Prassian  Government,  and  they  are  now,  as  the  journals  inform  us, 
undergoing  a  strict  and  impartial  investigation  by  the  proper  tri* 
bunals. 

'*  Meanwhile  the  Prussian  Government  has  adopted  the  precau- 
tions due  by  every  state  to  neighbours  endangered  by  the  conduct  of 
any  persons  protected  on  its  territory. 

**  The  measures  of  precaution  are  described  in  the  Universal 
PrusMian  Gazette  of  the  3d  instant,  as  follows  : — 

"  *  The  newly  arrived  deserters  are  removed  from  the  frontier  and 
placed  under  surveillance, 

*'  *  The  exiles  settled  in  the  Grand  Duchy,  before  the  recent  im- 
migration, are  also  required  to  withdraw  from  the  fronter,  with, 
however,  a  free  option  to  fix  themselves  in  any  of  the  interior- 
or  western  provinces — any  of  the  provinces  between  the  Elbe  and 
the  Rhine,  as  Brandenburgh,  Saxony,  Westphalia,  &c.  &c. ;  or 
to  emigrate,  if  it  is  preferred,  from  the  Prussian  Dominions,' 
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"  <  This/  sayi  the  THmes, '  is  a  faithless  and  a  cruel  act  J  The 
faithlessness  is,  however,  exclusively  on  the  side  of  those  who  per' 
Jidiously  abused  the  generous  hospitality  so  freely  accorded  to, 
them,  and  thus  compelled  the  King  r^eluctantly  to  qualify  that  hosr 
pitality  in  order  to  avoid  beiug^^tM/e5S,tp  his  neighbours*" 

(The  following  statement,  appeared  in  the  Times*) 

*'  It  was  then  intimated  (by  Russia)  to  the  Court  of  Berlin^that  it 
was  highly  dangerous  for  both  states  that  so  large  a  number  of  Poles 
and  Russian  deserters  should  congregate  together ;  but  the  Emperor 
was  informed  that  such  measures  had  been  observed  in  the  disposal  of. 
the  deserters,  that  nothing  was  to  be  apprehended.  The  Emperor 
then  passes  through  Posen,  publicly  and  known  to  every  one.  On 
the  following  evening  a  carriage  passes  through  the  town,  with  two 
of  his  aides- de-camps  ;  a  shot  is  heard  by  them,  and  they  find 
mar^  of  shot  upon  some  parts  of.  the  carriage.  It  is  then  notified, 
to  the  Prussian  Government  that  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  the 
£ny)efpr,was  meditated  I  Every  inquiry .  was  instituted — inquisitor 
rial  means. used  to  find  out  the  perpetrators  were  useles;^,  it  being, 
clearly  ascertained  that  some  of  the  parties,  either  inside, or  outside 
the,  carriage  must  have  done  the  deed.  It  was  so  intimated  to  Prince 
Pasquewitch,  at.  Warsaw,  who  then  informed  the  King  of  Prussia 
that  he  knew  of  the  whole  '<  plot,"  upon  which  the  director  of  police^ 
D^ncker,  was  dispatched  from  Berlin  to  the  Prince,  with  full  autho- 
rity from  the  King  of  Prussia  to  ascertain  from  the  Prince  himself 
the  fall  particulars.  The  prince  shewed  him  letters,  shewed  him 
from  papeifs  in  his  possession  that  the  Poles,  augmented  by  the 
deserters,  after  assassina^ng  the  Emperor,  would  seize  upon  what 
arms  and  ammunition  th^^y .  could  find  in  Posen,  and  then  force 
their  way  into  Poland.  On  the  director's  return,  a  reward  of  1000 
ducats  was  offered  to  any  one  who  could  give  satisfactory  information 
respecting  the  shot,  but  to  no  purpose.  Again,  another  remon- 
strance was  made  by  Russia,  and  the  King,  hard  pressed,  was  com- 
pelled to  issue  his  cabinet  order,  for  the  expulsion  of  every  emigrant 
Pole  from  the  duchy  within  14  days,  and  from  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia  (without  touching  at  Berlin,)  within  one  month." 
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{From  the  Morning  Chronicle,  4th  of  March.) 

*'  The  act  of  clemency  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Pniaia,  the 
pennission  he  extended  to  Poles  under  sentence  of  banishment  from 
their  native  country  to  enter  his  dominion^  and  reside  in  the  Dochy 
of  Foseuy  was  a  proceeding  tending  to  taise  the  character  of  the  King 
80  high  in  the  estimation  of  Europe,  and  placing  in  so  disadvan- 
tageous  a  light  the  barbarous  conduct  of  the  Emperor  with  respect 
to  Poland,  that  all  the  arts  of  intrigue,  which  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment knows  so  weU  how  to  employ,  appear  to  have  been  instantly 
put  in  requisition,  for  the  purpose  of  diverting  the  King  of  Prussia 
from  the  line  of  policy  which  he  had  determined  to  pursue. 

"His  Imperial  Majesty  visited  Berlin;  and,  whilst  passing 
through  the  Duchy  of  Posen,  a  sham  attempt  was  made  upon  his 
life,  with  the  view  of  bringing  odium  on  the  Poles.  The  Emperor 
demanded  their  banishment  from  Prussia,  as  a  satisfaction  for  the 
outrage  which  had  been  offered  to  him;  but  the  Prussian  police 
having  reported  that  the  shot  was  fired  by  some  person  in  the  suite 
of  the  Emperor,  his  request  was  met  with  a  peremptory  refusal. 
The  rebuff,  however,  neither  abashed  nor  disheartened  him.  He 
caused  offers  of  great  commercial  advantages  to  be  made  to  the 
King  of  Prussia,  and  (as  is  stated  on  good  authority)  a  pledge  was 
given  by  the  Emperor  that,  on  the  retirement  of  Cankrien,  the 
Minister  of  Finance,  Russia  should  join  the  German  Customs 
Union.  The  expulsion  of  the  Poles  from  Prussia  was  required  in 
return  for  these  impdrtant  concessions,  and  hints  were  probably 
given  of  the  unpleasant  consequences  which  nlight  attend  a  refusal. 
In  an  evil  hour,  for  his  Own  honour  and  the  interests  of  his  country, 
the  Kirig  of  Prussia  yielded  to  the  tempter,  and  a  royal  edict  ap- 
peared commanding  all  Polish  Refugees  to  quit  Posen  within 
twelve  days*  '^  *  *  * 

''  Information  was  shortly  afterwards  given  to  the  military  com- 
mander of  the  district,  that  a  conspiracy  had  been  formed  by  these 
refugees  and  other  Poles  residing  in  the  duchy,  to  assemble  in  arms 
on  a  particular  day,  and  invade  the  Russian  territory ;  the  1 5th 
January,  and  afterwards  the  24th  January,  were  named  as  the  day 
on  which  this  event  would  take  place.     On  each  of  these  days  the 
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Prussian  troops  were  ordered  to  be  in  readiness,  but  no  disturbance 
of  any  kind  ensued  ;  and  the  Prussian  Government  appears  to  have 
placed  so  little  faith  in  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy,  that  the 
general  in  command  was  reprimanded  for  having  given  to  the  affair 
a  degree  of  importance  which  it  did  not  properly  possess.  Large 
bodies  of  Russian  troops  had,  however,  in  the  mean  time  ap- 
proached the  frontier.'*  *  ♦  * 

"  Let  his  present  Majesty  beware,  lest,  by  becoming  the  disciple, 
he  become  not  also  the  victim  of  those,  who,  in  the  language  of 
Custipe,  are  slaves  of  their  interest,  but  lords  of  their  word" 

We  will  now  quote  from  ITie  Times  of  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  an  Article  which  will  shew  the  Estimate  then 
formed  by  the.  English  Government  of  the  Position  in 
which  it  stood  with  respect  to  Prussia,  and  in  which 
Prussia  stood  in  respect  to  Russia.  In  this  Passage  will 
be  found  repeated,  that  Misestimate  of  the  German  League 
that  has  taken  possession  of  the  Minds  of  the  People  of 
this  Country,  and  which,  of  course,  will  not  be  changed, 
even  when  Results  have  shewn  it  to  be  false. 

(Times,  September  \3th,   1842.) 

"  The  official  statement  respecting  the  commercial  relations  of 
Russia  and  Prussia,  which  has  been  put  forth  by  the  Prussian 
Government,  and  which  appeared  in  The  Times  of  last  Thursday, 
does  far  more  than  the  speculations  of  all  Europe  to  confirm  the 
view  we  have  taken  of  the  circumstances  which  attended  the  recent 
interview  of  the  two  Sovereigns  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  of  the 
consequences  of  that  inharmonious  conference.  The  whole  tone  of 
the  paper  which  has  been  inserted  in  the  official  journal  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Berlin  is  one  of  hostility  to  the  commercial  policy  of 
Russia,  and  of  apology  for  the  apparent  concessions,  or  rather 
arrangements  for  reciprocity  of  navigation  which  have  been  made  on 
the  present  occasion.  The  last  treaty  of  trade  and  navigation  be- 
tween Russia  and  Prussia  expired  in  1834,  and  since  that  period  no 
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pTecise  stipalmftions  have  existed  in  these  matters,  excepting  those, 
as  ^  Prussian  writer  malicioasly  remarks,  which  were  indoded  in 
the  treaties  of  1815  relating  to  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  these 
have  respect  only  to  the  provinces  of  ancient  Poland.  Less  would 
have  sufficed  to  remind  the  Russian  Government  and  the  public 
throughout  Europe,  but  especially  in  the  states  contiguous  to  the 
Vistula,  that  one  of  the  fundamental  conditions  on  which  the  king- 
dom of  Poland  was  constituted  and  handed  over  to  Russia,  was  the 
freedom  of  commercial  intercourse  by  land  and  by  water  throughout 
all  the  provinces  which  had  formed  a  part  of  that  unfortunate  state 
before  the  first  partition.  Cartel  treaties,  commercial  prohibitions, 
frontiers  hermetically  sealed  against  the  ingress  of  merchandise  end 
the  egress  of  men,  and  all  the  machinery  by  which  jeslous  states  are 
wont  to  protect  what  they  call  their  interests,  formed  no  part  of  the 
system  of  government  which  was  promised  to  the  seversl  portions  of 
Poland  ;  but,  in  defiance  of  the  stipulations  which  were  intended  to 
promote,  or  at  least  to  tolerate,  the  commercial  and  intellectual 
intercourse  of  the  whole  of  ancient  Poland  under  her  various  rulers, 
Russia  has  now  advanced  the  strict  cordon  of  her  prohibitive  system 
to  the  furthest  western  limits  of  the  Emperor's  dominions.  It  is 
true,  that  the  commercial  clauses  of  the  treaty  of  Vienna  have  re- 
mained inoperative,  except  where  they  have  led  to  further  negotia- 
tion of  a  less  genersl  character ;  but  the  introduction  of  a  strict 
prohibitive  system  between  the  various  parts  of  Poland  is  abso- 
lutely contrary  to  the  general  principle  guaranteed  by  the  Congress. 
It  is  doubtless  not  without  intention  that  the  Cabinet  of  the  Berlin 
has  thought  fit  thus  publicly  to  allude  to  the  conventions  of  1815, 
when  it  has  been  repulsed  in  the  attempt  to  effect  any  serious  im- 
provement in  the  commercial  relations  not  only  of  Posen  end  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  but  of  the  German  Commercial  Union  and  the 
Russian  empire.  The  concessions  which  the  Emperor  Nicholas 
has  thought  fit  to  make  are  exceedingly  insignificant;  and  the 
ukase  which  hss  been  promulgated  on  the  subject  confines  itself  to 
certain  regulations  more  likely  to  hamper  trade  than  to  promote  it. 
The  Prussian  Government  declares  '*  that  a  more  extended  trade, 
*'  such  as  formerly  existed  between  the  eastern  provinces  of  Prussia 
**  and  Russia,  to  the  advantage  of  both,  cannot  in  the  present  situ- 
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*'  adon  of  Russia  be  restored ;"  and  that  akhough,  an  attempt 
made  in  1836  to  place  the  commercial  relations  of  the  two  states  4>n 
a  better  footing,  <«  unfortunately  the  regulations  having  reference 
''  to  the  commerce  and  intercourse  of  the  frontiers  since  then  made 
**  have  been  found  more  embarrassing  and  oppressive."  Nat  is  this 
all.  It  is  added,  with  a  brevity  which  by  no  means  diminishes  the 
importance  of  the  fact,  that  **  the  cartel  convention  with  Russia 
*'  expired  on  the  29th  of  March,  and  is  now  only  continued  till  the 
"  29th  of  September."  That  is  to  say,  that  after  the  expiration  of 
the  provisional  prolongation  for  six  months  the  treaty  will  not  be 
renewed. 

^'  In  themselves  these  circumstances  may  not  be  of  very  great  interest 
to  this  country,  but  when  we  recollect  what  they  imply  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  exaggerate  their  importance.  The  language  in  which 
this  document  of  the  Prussian  State  Gazette  is  couched  is  plain, 
and  severe  to  a  degree  not  often  used  by  one  Government  in 
speaking  of,  or  to  another.  Yet  it  is  the  authorized  language  of  the 
official  press  of  Berlin,  speaking  not  only  to  the  Cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburg  but  to  the  world,  and  with  a  harshness  which  is  con- 
siderably augmented  by  its  publicity.  This  is  a  declaration  in 
favour  of  a  liberal  commercial  policy  emanating  from  the  principal 
state  in  the  German  Customs  league;  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to 
assert  that  Prussia  is  most  able  and  ready  to  detach  herself  from 
the  political  influence  of  Russia  when  she  speaks  on  behalf  of  the 
interests  of  that  great  body.  By  her  internal  administration  uf  her 
Polish  province,  and  by  the  pledge  which  the  King  has  given  to 
respect  its  nationality,  Prussia  has  resolutely  adopted  a  system 
which  contrasts  most  powerfully  with  the  vindictive  and  destructive 
administration  of  her  powerful  neighbour.  By  the  refusal  to  renew 
the  cartel  treaty,  and  by  the  publication  of  these  views  of  the 
Cabinet  of  Berlin,  a  no  less  serious  blow  has  been  aimed  at  the 
commercial  policy  of  Russia  in  Europe.  It  need  scarcely  be  added 
that  the  King  of  Prussia  owes  the  power  to  assume  his  present 
position  to  his  deserved  popularity  in  his  own  dominions,  including 
the  Polish  and  Rhenish  parts  of  them,  and  to  the  support  which 
the  German  League  cannot  but  afford  him  in  a  discussion  which 
originates  in  the  defence  of  the  commercial  interests  of  Ger-  . 
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many.  From  thue  sotureu  ke  dmvm  <m  mdepgmimtt  amdm 
security  unknown  io  h%$  pred0ce$9or$.  (I)  Prostia,  apMkiag:  «i4 
Degotiaiing  in  the  name  of  the  whole  population  of  the  LengiM, 
and  feeling  that  her  diplomatic  <^)0rationsare  auppoited  hy  the  unitjr 
and  strength  of  the  German  people,  is  a  very  difo^nt  poiver  firom 
the  Prussia  of  1815.(1)  Her  open  territory  and  her  impgrfect 
influence  in  the  Federal  Diet,  balanced  by  that  of  A«eiria»  then 
obliged  her  to  rely  on  foreign  alliancesy  and  to  conforai  to  the  poliey 
of  her  neighbours;  but  the  Commercial  League  is  aAome^/li- 
anee  (!)  and  more  than  an  allianoe,  aboe  it  has  identified  the 
interests  of  a  nation  with  her  own.  That  I^eague  was  perhaps  not 
fcnrmed  for  political  objects,  and  its  commercial  origin  strengthens 
the  probability  of  its  duration ;  but  political  consequences  of  the 
greatest  importance  cannot  fail  to  arise  from  the  eternal  relatioos  of 
the  German  Customs'  Union ;  indeed,  the  distinction  between  a 
commercial  union  and  a  political  alliance  is  an  imaginary  one,  tinee 
whatever  unites  the  interests  of  a  nation  must  combine  their  policy, 
their  diplomacy,  and,  in  case  of  danger,  their  strength." 

On  the  13th  ulto*  the  following  appeared  as  a  commu- 
cation  to  the  Times: — 

**  The  measures  lately  adopted  against  the  Polish  refugees  haTe 
been,  according  to  the  last  accounts  from  Posen,  carried  into  effect 
with  the  utmost  rigour  and  expedition.  Only  one  or  two  indi- 
viduals have  been  allowed  to  stay  a  few  weeks  longer  on  account  of 
old  age  and  sickness.  Not  the  least  curious  circumstance  con- 
nected with  this  affair  is,  that  those  high  functionaries  who,  from 
the  nature  of  their  offices,  must  be  in  possession  of  all  the  State 
secrets,  and  lean  more  to  the  side  of  severity  than  leniency,  have 
from  the  first  evinced  both  in  words  and  in  deeds,  their  sense  of  the 
injustice  of  these  harsh  measures  ;  and  that  Mr.  de  Minutoli,  the 
chief  of  the  police  at  Posen,  has  opened  his  house  to  one  of  the 
exiles,  and  offered  his  individual  security  for  him,  if  the  King  al- 
lowed him  to  stay  there.  Count  Amim,  the  Home  Minister,  at 
whose  instance  the  two  Counts  Plater  had  bought  extensive  estates, 
went  to  the  King,  aud  implored  him  to  make  an  exception  in  their 
favour,  as  otherwise  his  word  must  be  forfeited,  but  he  found  the 
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King  inflexible.  The  reasons  and  arguments  bj  which  the  Empctr 
ror  Nicholas  has  succeeded  in  producing  this  change  in  the  King's 
mind  are  variously  stated.  In  the  first  instance,  it  is  said  that  a 
long  bill  of  indictment,  concocted  at  Warsaw,  has  been  preferred  bj 
the  Emperor  against  every  one  of  these  refugees,  charging  them 
with  imaginary  crimes  and  dangerous  intentions.  Some  he  urged 
were  his  personal  enemies^  because,  forsooth,  ]  3  years  ago,  during  the 
war  of  independence,  they  had  voted  in  the  Diet  for  setting  aside  his 
rights  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  The  Prussian  Monarch  in  the  out- 
set, pleaded  ignorance,  but  now  conisiders  this  ground  as  sufficient 
to  legalize  his  proceedings.  The  late  events  in  Servia  were  then 
dwelt  upon.  The  Polish  exiles,  it  was  said,  and  especially  the 
most  illustrious  among  them.  Prince  Czartoryski,  had  been  very 
busy  in  creating  an  anti- Russian  spirit  in  the  principalities,  their 
hopes  had  been  raised  by  partial  success,  and  it  was  most  important 
to  check  them  by  some  severe  and  unexpected  blow,  lest  they  should 
prove  an  incentive  to  still  more  daring  efforts.  This  argument  had 
prevailed  with  Prince  Metternich  and  secured  the  otherwise  unac- 
countable neutrality  of  Austria*  in  the  late  occurrences  in  Ser- 
via ;  and  why  should  it  not  operate  in  the  same  manner  on  the 
timorous  and  vacillating  conduct  of  the  Prussian  Monarch  ?  And 
so  it  did.  The  King  gave  his  opinion  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Poles  in  meddling  with  the  Servian  business  was  disloyal  —yes,  the 
word  was  disloyal.  And  who  are  the  persons  to  whom  it  was  ap- 
plied ?  Those  who  have  been  expelled  from  their  country,  their 
fortunes  confiscated,  their  relatives  sent  to  Siberia,  and  who  are  still 
under  the  sentence  of  death.  But  the  finishing  stroke  of  Russian 
policy  lay  in  the  hopes  held  out  of  commercial  alliance  at  no  dis- 
tant period.  '*  Kankrin,"  said  the  Emperor,  '*  the  staunch  partizan 
of  the  prohibitive  system  cannot  live  long  ;  the  physicians  have  al- 

*  The  Writer  is  here  strangely  misinformed,  as  Austria  had  joined 
Russia  before  the  Poles  exercised  any  Influence  in  this  Matter,  and 
their  Influence  was  no  more  than  the  Presentation  of  Facts  or 
Arguments  to  the  Ministers  of  England  and  France,  when  the  two 
or  three  Poles  who  understood,  this  Matter  obtained  ten  Minutes 
of  these  Ministers*  Attention. 
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ready  given  him  up;  when  he  dies,  I  shall  accept  all  joar  proposi- 
ions."  The  King  wavered ;  but  there  was  still  something  else  to 
be  got — the  renewal  of  the  Cartel  treaty.  On  this  point,  however, 
whether  from  the  lingering  sense  of  consistency,  or  from  the  reminis- 
cence of  pledges  given  in  England,  the  King  proved  intractable. 
"  A  year  will  not  elapse t**  said  the  Autocrat  at  parting,  ^*  before 
you  willjind  cauee  to  regret  your  determination.**  Those  who  know 
the  means  employed  by  Russia  to  attain  her  objects  can  hardly 
bring  themselves  to  believe  that  chance  and  nothing  else  has  in  the 
late  events  favoured  so  well  the  views  of  the  Czar,  and  conspired 
to  verify  his  prediction.  It  is  further  said  that  in  originating  all 
these  false  alarms,  aud  getting  up  all  these  imaginary  plots  and  con- 
spiracies, Russia  hashad  a  still  more  important  and  immediate  ob- 
ject in  view  than  the  gratification  of  her  hatred  towards  the  exiles. 
A  formidable  expedition  is  being  prepared  against  Circassia.  For 
that  purpose  a  portion  of  the  army  must  be  withdrawn  from  Poland, 
and  the  Emperor  feels  desirous  to  make  up  for  this  diminution  of 
security  by  the  increased  vigilance  on  the  part  of  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia. Surely,  the  removal  of  Prince  Paskiewitz  from  the  Vice- 
royalty  of  Poland,  on  the  plea  of  his  too  great  leniency,  and  the  visit 
of  Count  Orloff  to  Vienna,  coupled  with  the  stringent  measures 
adopted  in  Posen,  give  some  consistency  to  this  rumour.*' 

The  History  even  of  this  Generation  presents  nothing 
so  base  as  the  Betrayal  of  simple,  virtuous  Serbia. 
Amonorst  the  cold  and  indifferent  Millions  of  heartless 
Burope^  one  or  two  Men  who  had  Access  to  the  Ears  of 
the  Ministers  of  England  and  France,  being  Poles,  and 
consequently  possessed  of  some  Knowledge  of  Russia,  and 
df  some  Information  respecting  Serbia,  in  grief  and  an- 
guish supplicated  those  Ministers  to  spare  that  devoted 
Country.  Alas  !  they  were  furnishing  Russia  with  new 
Weapons.  Europe  had  betrayed  Serbia ;  what  was  more 
just  than  that  Vengeance  should  be  now  taken  upon  the 
Poles,  some  of  whom  had  represented  as  base  that  which 
Europe  was  pleased  to  do. 

In  the  Article  quoted   from  the   Times  of  1842,  the 
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Position  of  Prustia  in  respect  of  Pokind  was  considered 
in  a  lirro-fold  Light,  the  one  as  bearing  upon  Treaty 
Rigbts,  and  the  other  upon  the  relative  Dispositions  of 
the  Powers  of  Europe.  Note  was  taken  of,  and  Im- 
portance given  to  the  Stipulation  in  the  Treaty  of  Vienna, 
which  established  free  Intercourse  between  the  Portions 
of  Poland,  as  existing  in  1772;  and  in  like  Manner,  the 
Value  to  England  of  Want  of  Concord,  or  of  positive  Op- 
position between  Prussia  and  Russia.  All  this  is  now 
forgotten.  When  Disasters  happen,  no  one  looks  back 
to  the  Cause,  no  one  recollects  the  Past ;  when  Results 
occur,  disproving  previous  Judgment,  or  shewing  Inca- 
pacity, no  one  thinks  either  of  revising  the  Judgment, 
or  of  rectifying  the  Course.  As  News-lovers,  they 
are  content  with  exclaiming,  *'  Who  would  have  believed 

itr 

The  religious  Drama,  rehearsed  by  the  King  of 
Prussia,  in  England  and  at  Cologne,  has  not  been  for- 
gotten ;  and  the  Plaudits  and  Success  that  attended 
it,  are  yet  fresh  in  the  Memory  of  this  Country.  The 
flattery  to  Free  Scotch  Church  on  the  one  band,  and 
Roman  Catholic  on  the  other,  the  Attendance  at  an  An- 
glican Cathedral,  followed  by  equal  Attendance  in  an 
Evangelical  Chapel,  had  secured  on  reh'gious  Grounds 
the  Attachment  of  all  Sects,  without  causing  its  Sincerity 
to  be  questioned  by  any ;  and  Extravagances  that  might 
have  opened  the  Eyes  of  the  most  foolish,  only  served  to 
confirm  the  Confidence  of  the  most  enlightened.''^ 

*  "'We  observe  that  the  King  of  Prussia  has  issued  a  **  Royal 
Ordinance,"  bearing  date  last  "  Christmas  Eve/*  for  the  revival 
of  an  ancient  religious  Order  of  Merit,  entitled,  **  the  Order  of  the 
Swan.'*  His  Majesty  proposes  to  be  himself  the  first  Grand  Master 
of  the  revived  Order — an  Order,  he  tells  us,  '*  founded  400  years 
ago  by  his  ancestor,  the  Arch -Chamberlain  and  Elector  Frederick 
II.,  and  never  formalty  abolished." 
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There  lutve  bees  TimeB  in  whicli  Wisdom  and  SeUM 
took  refage  in  modey  Garb,  and  wev&  to  bo  found  only 
under  the  Cape  and  Be\h.  Such  like  Mockerie8>  in 
Princes  and  Govemmentfl,  give  Dignity  to  the  Station  of 
Jester.  Satire  is  the  last  defence  of  a  decaying  State. 
When  Virtue,  Truth,  Justice,  and  Law,  are  treated  with 
Ridicule,  what  other  Weapon  remains  to  be  used  against 
Cunning,  Fraud,  and  Crime. 

^*  Afr«.  Fry*s  Pet. — It  may  arise  from  his  besetting  uncbaritable- 
nesa  of  heart,  but  PtcncA.  was  ne?er  in  love  with  the  King  of  Prussia. 
When  his  Majesty,  under  the-  auspices  of  good  Mrs.  Fry,  went  to 
Newgate,  and  when  in  the  female  prisoners'  ward,  his  pious  Miyesty 
dropped  upon  his  knees  and  prayed,  we  thought  the  King  of  Prussia, 

*<  Ip  the  construction  of  the  new  community,  the  principal  charac- 
teristic is  its  profession  of  embracbg  *' persons  of  both  sexeSf 
without  distinction  of  rank,  or  religums  eonfesiian  ;**  and  its 
object  is  declared  to  be  '*  the  proof  of  christian  truth  by  deeds'.^* 
or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  another  part  of  the  Royal  ordinance,  **  the 
proof  of  Christianity,  not  by  dissents  about  creeds  and  forms,  but 
in  its  spirit  and  its  truth  by  life  and  deeds.'*  Attendance  upon 
the  sick,  the  penitent,  and  the  criminal — the  alleviation,  in  short, 
of  human  suffering,  moral. or  physical— are  afterwards  pointed  to  as 
the  works  particularly  likely  to  furnish  the  means  and  materials 
for  the  accomplishment  of  this  end. 

*'  *'  We  notice  this  project  simply  as  forming  one  more  effort,  in 
addition  to  others  of  the  same  nature  already  made  by  the  King  of 
Prussia,  to  meet  the  peculiar  exigency  which  distinguishes  the  pre- 
sent condition  and  formation  of  European  society  from  those 
which  obtained  in  times  antecedent  to  the  Protestant  Reformation, 
by  what  appears  to  be  an  attempt  to  combine,  without  a  sacrifice 
of. principle,  whatever  of  truth  or  of  good  may  be  discoverable 
amidst  the  jarring  and  discordant  mass  of  error  which  presents 
itself  to  be  dealt  with." 

A  Sanctuary  is  to  be  raised  for  this  Order,  and  Queen  Victoria  is 
to  assist  in  laying  the  foundation  stone  ! 
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as  the  lawyers  say,  proved  too  much.  The  humility,  if  true,  was  too 
good  to  last.  And  so  it  has  proved  :  for  though  his  Majesty  was  so 
very  good  a  Christian  whilst  in  Newgate,  he  can,  it  appears,  play  the 
Nicholas  in  little  on  the  Prussian  throne.  Sweet  and  touching  is  it 
to  contemplate  a  mighty  potentate  of  earth  down  upon  his  knees 
with  Bei  S/y,  Suke  Tagrag,  Moll  Flashly,  and  twenty  other 
forlorn  birds  of  Newgate,  "  in  trouble/'  for  felony  and  misdemeanour  ; 
beautiful,  indeed,  is  the  humility  I  The  matron  wonders,  and  the 
Turnkeys  cry,  "  Bless  us  I  what  a  pious  cretur."  The  story  is  read 
and  told  at  melting  tea  parties :  and  the  King  of  Prussia — Mrs.  Fry's 
pet  I — is  received  into  the  large  and  tender  bosom  of  female  philan- 
thropy.    He  is  a  king  of  comfits^a  king  of  sugar-candy ! 

"  His  Majesty  returns  to  Prussia,  and  with  almost  the  gloss  of 
his  Newgate  benevolence  upon  him,  he  becomes  Jack-of- all- work  to 
the  Emperor  of  Russia.  He  is  Nicholas's  most  humble  servant : 
a  tool,  a  scourge,  a  Prussian  knout  in  the  hand  of  the  imperial  exe- 
cutioner. 

''A  number  of  Poles,  dignified  by  misfortune — ennobled  by  suf- 
fering patriotism  —take  refuge  in  Prussia  firom  the  bloody  fangs  of 
the  Russian  Bear.  They  are— in  a  holiday  mood,  it  seems,  of  the 
Prussian  monarch — permitted  by  him  to  find  a  home  in  Posen. 
Their  country  destroyed  to  them,  their  fortunes  shattered  by  as  wild 
and  merciless  a  tyrant  as  Heaven  ever  permitted  to  scourge  huma- 
nity— they  are  allowed  to  find  a  resting  place  in  Prussia.  They  be- 
come planted  in  the  soil ;  when,  lo !  Nicholas  has  ugly  dreams 
about  them, — they  disturb  his  cheerful  thoughts,  —and,  as  he  cannot 
have  them  back,  first  for  the  knout,  and  then  for  Siberia,  why— he 
begs  of  his  brother  Prussia  to  banish  them,  accursed  from  the  land. 
Whereupon,  Mrs.  Fry's  pet  shews  himself  obedient  to  the  greater 
son  of  mischief,  and,  whether  or  no,  the  Poles  must  pack.  The 
soil  of  Prussia  is  not  favourable  to  virtuous  misery. 

"  Strange  are  the  sympathies  of  kings  I  His  Majesty  of  Prussia 
could  feel  for  and  pray  with  Illegal  Pawning,  with  Highway  Rob- 
bery, with  Embezzlement,  with  Felony,  in  its  many  shapes :  but 
for  Defeated  Valour,  Heroic  suffering.  Patriotism,  in  all  its  glorious 
and  glorifying  aspirations  —all  snch  are  nought,  and  must  not  find 
harbour  in  Posen. 
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'*  In  Newgate,  the  King  of  Prussia  was  a  Chris tian ;  what  a  pity 
that  he  should  ha?e  quitted  it  to  act  journeyman  despot  at  home.'* — 
Punch. 


Prussu's  ybxations  to  hbr  Nbighbours. 

"  By  the  treaty  of  the  League,  other  countries  are  permitted  to 
pass  goods  tfi  transitu  through  the  country,  under  certain  modi- 
fied restrictions,  but  against  Hanover.  At  Ammensen  they  have 
cpmpelled  the  waggons  to  remain  in  the  open  fields  for  14  days  to* 
gether,  30  to  50  of  such  waggons  being  often  encamped  at  one  tine^ 
every  package  is  taken  o£P  and  placed  upon  the  ground,  let  the 
weather  be  ever  so  bad;  in  numerous  cases  the  packages  have 
been  drenched  through ;  a  lead  mark  upon  a  cross  string  is  then 
appended  to  each,  and  only  one  waggon  is  examined  daily.  In 
many  cases  the  poor  waggoner  has  been  compelled  to  pawn  his  wag- 
gon and  horses  to  obtain  the  necessaries  of  life  for  himself  and  cattle, 
besides  losing  the  freight  for  non -delivery  as  per  contract,  and  liable 
for  all  damage  to  the  goods.  The  frontier  police  (Hanoverian) 
have  been  driven  from  their  homes  by  an  armed  force  in  the  middle 
of  the  night.  Hanover  has  appealed  to  the  German  Diet,  but  it  is 
supposed  their  jurisdiction  does  not  extend  to  such  affairs.  An  act 
of  reciprocity  might  be  sanctioned,  in  compelling  Prussian  ships 
to  discharge  their  cargoes  at  Stade  for  examination,  previous  to 
their  passing  up  to  Hamburgh." — Herald  Correspondent. 

**  The  merchants  of  Hamburgh,"  says  the  Augsburg  Oazette, 
"  have  been  terribly  alarmed  by  a  report  that  the  German  Customs 
Union  intended  to  increase  its  duties  upon  the  importation  of  Eng- 
lish cotton  twist,  and  to  open  a  connection  with  the  United  States 
of  America.  Within  the  last  three  years,  Hamburg  has  imported 
to  the  amount  of  nine  millions  of  twists,  an  important  branch  of 
commerce,  which  it  will  lose  if  the  duty  be  increased." 


Since  writing  the  foregoing  Article,  Intelligence  has 
reached  this  Country  that  the  Sentence  in  respect  to  the 
Poles  has  been  mitigated ;  but  immediately  upon  the  Heels 
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of  this  Intelligence,  ttiat  the  Ciartel  Treaty  is  to  be  renewed. 
In  which  Sense  then  are  we  to  understand  the  conjoint 
Intelligence — that  the  Act  of  the  King  of  Prussia  respecting 
the  Poles  has,  like  the  former  Signature  of  the  Cartel 
Treaty,  aroui^ed  a  Resistance  amotigst  his  own  People  and 
bis  own  Court ;  or  are  we  to  understand  that  he  had  been 
pressed  bp  Calculation' in  tiier  Fo99n  A£^r  b^ond  endur* 
anoe,  to  afford^  him  Escaper  by  Signature  of  ike  Cartel 
Treaty;  If  it  be  not  the  Ikttet  tbMlay,  it  will  he  so  to- 
morrow^ and  we  will  refer  back  to  what  we  have  said  in  a 
previous  Number^  where  it  has  beeti  pointed  out  that  the 
Persecution  of  the  Jews  was  but  a  preliminary  Step  to  the 
ulterior  Measure,  to  which  the  Restoration  of  the  Cartel 
Treaty  was  requisite,  namely,  the  Establishment  of  Musco- 
vite military  Colonies  upon  the  very  Frontier  of  Prussia. 


ENGLAND  in  the  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE. 


^*  Fhere  is  no  Law  of  Nature  which  condemns  Nations  to  die. 
They  perish  by  Faults,  which  they  might  have  avoided." 

Turkish  Paper.  Ramazan^  a.  h.  1250. 


The  startling  Events  which  have  followed  in  rapid  Succes- 
sion on  the  Continent  of  America,  during  the  last  five  Years, 
have  occupied  but  little  of  the  Attention  of  Englishmen, 
although  both  their  Character  and  their  Consequences 
should  be  the  Theme  of  the  gravest  Reflection.  The  fre- 
quent hair-breadth  Escapes  from  War, — the  repeated  Vio- 
lation of  our  Territory,— the  Capture,  Detention,  and  Trial 
of  a  British  Subject  as  a  Felon  for  the  Performance  of  his 
Duty  to  his  Sovereign — the  contumelious  Treatment  of 
those  who  took  up  Arms  to  defend  the  Crown,— the  Eleva- 
tion to  Office  of  notorious  Traitors,— the  attempted  Sur- 
render of  fugitive  Slaves,  exasperating  the  whole  coloured 
Population  in  Canada,  are  well  known  Facts,  that  have  at- 
tracted no  more  than  momentary,  and  that  useless.  Atten- 
tion ;  although  in  their  Development  they  have  produced 
Changes,  and  caused  Results  that  will  shortly  overthrow 
British  Power  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  Disregard 
paid  to  the  Award  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands,  led  to 
repeated  Violation  of  our  Territory,  Arrest  of  our  Subjects, 
the  Abandonment  of  our  Sovereignty  and  Jurisdiction,  and 
the  Hostility  of  the  whole  American  Republic.  On  every 
Occasion  when  the  least  Difficulty  was  experienced  in  our 
Colonies,  this  powerful  Feeling  was  immediately  exhibited, 
and  whilst  a  Revolution  is  being  effected  so  disgraceful  and 
dangerous  for  England,  and  so  Bitter  for  her  loyal  Colo- 
nists, she  and  we  are  insulted  by  such  a  Declaration  from 
the  Prime  Minister  as  this. 

VOL.  III.  L 
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*'  We  have  thus  made  same  advance  towards  the  System  of 
treating  our  Colonies  as  integral  parts  of  the  Empire." 

This  Declaration  was  received  with  Cheers ! 

"  To  spend  Treasure,  Time,  Thought^  and  sometimes 
Blood  in  settling  and  preserving  large  Districts  detached 
from  the  Mother- Country,  and  then  to  see  them  separate 
themselves  from  us  in  Interests*  Affections,  and  Govern- 
ment, would  be  but  a  sorry  Amusement  for  a  great  State," 
-4aid  yet  can  any  one  be  so  irreparably  fatuous  as  not  to 
see  that  diis  is  precisely  what  we  lutve  been  about.  The 
brave  Voltigeurs  of  CaHada  in  1813,  became  Rebels  in 
16d7-^tlw  faithful  Acadiane  of  18d7  were  m^e  American 
atizens  in  1842  ;— the  faithful  Upper  Canadians  of  183? 
were  supplanted  in  1842  by  ihe  very  Rebels  they  were  united 
togietheriQl837  todestroy — and  the  Irish  who  were  altogether 
mnted  to  defend  British  Supremacy,  aiid  prevent  the  Dis« 
tnelnbertnent  of  the  Empire  in  1837,  are  in  1843  and 
1844  fitmly  united  to  effect  its  IHsmemberment,  and 
fccebmplish  its  Overthrow,  with  their  Allies,  the  Irish  Re- 
pealers; Are  these  the  Evidences  of  the  Advances  wd 
bave  mbde— is  this  the  System  which  it  is  so  dedirable  te 
establish ! 

^  It  is  absolutely  necessary  J"  days  the  British  and  Colonial 
Review,  ^'  to  remember  ikmt  the  Colonization  of  Canada  dBd 
not  begin  with  us,  and  that  a  large  and  important  district 
of  the  country  so  called  is  inhabited  by  men  different  in 
origin,  in  religion,  in  habits  of  thought,  and  even  in 
language,  from  the  rest  of  the  Colonists ;  that  they  are  t&e 
original  possessors  of  the  country,  that  they  recollect  with 
»  particular  sort  of  pride  that  they  are  so  ;  that  they  cling 
tb  the  customs  of  the  country  from  which  their  ibthers  were 
sent  forth/' 

It  is  of  Importance  for  us  then  to  know  that  the  Cn^na- 
dians  are  of  French  and  not  6f  British  B&traction.  But 
why  is  it  important  ?    Not  if  they  wfere,  although  of  French 
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Origin,  attached  to  us.  In  •  political  Sense  thiiigs  are 
wrong  before  they  are  of  Importance,  and  we  fear  that  our 
present  Recollection  will  only  increase  the  EtU  of  our  past 
Forgetfalness.  We  forgot  that  we  had  to  deal  leniently 
with  them,  because  they  were  of  another  Origin ;  we  have 
dealt  harshly  and  cruelly  with  them.  Having  made  them 
Efietnies  we  recollect  their  alien  Origin,  to  embitter  our 
^ym  Hatred  to  justify  theirs.  Let  the  following  Extract 
from  a  Speech  of  M.  Papineau,  delivered  at  Montreal  in 
Jtily  1820,  vouch  for  what  the  Sentiments  oF  the  Canadians 
wefe,  how  strong  their  Attachment  and  how  just  the  Grounds 
ofit. 

'^  Not  many  days  have  elapsed  since  we  assembled  on  this  spot 
for  the  same  purpose  as  that  which  now  calls  us  together — the  choice 
of  Representatives.  The  opportunity  of  that  choice  being  caosed 
by  s  great  national  calamity,  the  decease  of  that  beloved  Sovereign 
who  had  reigned  over  the  inhabitants  of  this  country  since  the  day 
they  became  British  Subjects,  it  is  impossible  not  to  express  the 
feeling  o^  gratitude  for  the  many  benefits  received  from  him,  and 
those  of  sorrow  for  his  loss,  so  deeply  felt  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
portion  of  his  extensive  dominions.  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise^ 
when  each  year  of  his  long  reign  has  been  marked  by  new  favours 
bestowed  upon  the  country.  To  eaumerate  these,  and  to  detail  the 
history  of  this  country  for  so  many  years,  would  occupy  more  time 
than  can  be  spared  by  those  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  address. 
Suffice  it,  then,  at  a  glance,  to  compare  our  present  happy  situation 
with  that  of  our  fathers  on  the  eve  of  the  day,  when  George  the 
Third  became  their  legitimate  monarch.  Suffice  it  to  recollect,  that 
under  the  French  Government  (internally  and  externally  arbitrary 
and  oppressive),  the  interests  of  this  country  had  been  more  fre« 
^uently  neglected  and  mal-administered  than  any  other  part  of  its 
dependencies.  In  its  estimation,  Canada  seems  not  to  have  been 
considered  as  a  cbuntry  which,  firom  fertility  of  soil,  salubrity  of 
tiltmate,  and  extent  of  tetritory,  might  have  been  the  peaceful  abode 
of  a  numerous  and  happy  population  ;  but  as  a  military  post,  whose 
)M)le  garrison  w«s  Condemned  to  Kve  in  a  state  of  perpetual  wairfare 

L  2 
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.and  insecurity — frequent  suffering  from  famine — without  trade,  or 
with  a  trade  monopolized  by  privileged  companies — public  and  pri- 
vate property  often  pillaged,  and  personal  liberty  daily  violated— 
when  year  after  year  the  handful  of  inhabitants  settled  in  this  Pro- 
vince were  dragged  from  their  homes  and  families,  to  shed  their 
blood,  and  carry  murder  and  havoc  from  the  shores  of  the  great  lakee, 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio,  to  those  of  Nova  Scotia,  Newfound- 
land, and  Hudson's  Bay.  Such  was  the  situation  of  our  fathers;— 
behold  the  change.  George  the  Third,  a  Sovereign  revered  for  his 
moral  character,  attention  to  his  kingly  duties,  and  love  of  his  sub- 
jects,  succeeds  to  Louis  15th,  a  prince  then  deservedly  despised  for 
his  debauchery,  his  inattention  to  the  wants  of  his  people,  and  his 
lavish  profusion  of  the  public  monies  upon  favourites  and  mistresses. 
From  that  day,  the  reign  of  the  law  succeeded  to  that  of  violence ; 
from  that  day,  the  treasures,  the  Navy  and  the  Armies  of  Great 
Britain,  are  mustered  to  afford  us  an  invincible  protection  against 
external  danger ;  from  that  day^  the  better  part  of  her  laws  became 
ours,  while  our  Religion,  Property,  and  the  laws  by  which  they 
were  governed,  remain  unaltered  ;  soon  after,  are  granted  to  us  the 
privileges  of  its  free  Constitution — an  infallible  pledge,  when  acted 
upon^  of  our  internal  prosperity.  Now,  religious  toleration ;  trial 
by  jury — (that  wisest  of  safeguards  ever  devised  for  the  protection 
of  innocence)  ;  security  against  arbitrary  imprisonment,  by  the  pri- 
vileges attached  to  the  Writ  of  Habeas  Corpus ;  legal  and  equal 
security  afforded  to  all,  in  their  person,  honour  and  property ;  the 
right  to  obey  no  other  laws  than  those  of  our  own  making  and  choice, 
expressed  through  our  Representatives  ; — all  these  advantages  have 
become  our  birthright,  and  shall,  I  hope,  be  the  lasting  inheritance 
of  our  posterity.  To  secure  them  let  us  only  act  as  British  subjects 
and  freemen.'* — Quebec  Gazette,  1820. 

At  the  time  that  this  Speech  was  made,  there  was  no 
one  in  England  knew  anything  or  cared  anything  about  the 
Canadians— in  1837,  £1000.  were  offered  by  public  Pro- 
clamation, for  the  Apprehension  as  a  Traitor  of  the  Man 
who  made  that  Speech. 

In  the  last  Number  of  the  Portfolio,  it  was  pointed  out 
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how  England  and  France  had  reciprocally  gmned  Strength 
in  North  America,  by  the  Animosity  which  their  several 
Acts  produced  amongst  their  own  Subjects.  We  now  stand 
in  this  Position  to  France,  that  she  can  gain  by  our  Mis- 
deeds, whilst  we  cannot  profit  by  hers. 

If  we  have  forgotten,  for  any  useful  Purpose,  that  the  Ca- 
na^ans  are  of  French  origin,  our  Neighbours  across  the 
Channel  have  begun  to  recollect  it.  The  Editor  of  the 
*'  Courier  des  JStats  Unis'*  last  year  visited  those  CJoloniste  of 
Britain,  "  who  recollect  with  a  particular  sort  of  Pride  their 
French  origin  and  cling  to  the  customs  of  the  Country  from 
which  dieir  Fathers  were  sent  forth/'  He  was  received 
amongst  them  with  great  Enthusiasm,  and  it  seems  that  in 
this  he  was  rendering  Service  to  the  French  State,  for  on 
-^is  return  to  New  York  he  received  the  Decoration  of  the 
Legion  of  Honour,  accompanied  by  a  Letter  from  the  French 
Monarch,  which  has  been  made  public ;  it  contains  this  sig- 
Tiificant  Sentence : — **  The  distinguished  Reception  which 
yon  received  in  Canada  last  Summer,  has  been  regarded  as 
a  striking  Proof  of  the  Popularity  and  Esteem  which  you 
enjoy  amongst  the  Descendants  of  the  People  of  France." 

In  1836,  the  Canadians,  alarmed  at  the  simultaneous 
Itebellion  and  formidable  Invasion  from  the  States,  brought 
the  condition  of  Public  Affairs  under  the  Consideration  of 
the  Legislature,  and  a  Select  Committee,  in  making  their 
Report,  accounting  for  this  Invasion,  stated,  that,  '*  neither 
the  Rebels  in  these  Provinces,  nor  their  American  Auxilia- 
ries, thought  it  by  any  Means  certain  that  the  British  Go- 
vernment would  make  the  Exertion  necessary  for  retaining 
these  Colonies.  They  persuaded  themselves,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  they  would  not ;  and  although  we  are  convinced 
that  they  have  erred  in  their  Judgment,  they  have  seen  much 
to  encourage  them  to  come  to  that  Conclusion.  They  have, 
for  many  years  past,  observed  some  of  the  most  influential 
Journals  in  the  Mother  Country,  denouncing  the  Impolicy 
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of  retaining  the  Canadas,  and  upon  a  cold  Caleulation  of 
Interest,  recommending  that  they  should  be  cut  adrift,  and 
allowed  to  govern  themselves— (m:  turned  over  to  the  United 
States,  upon  the  best  Baigain  that  could  be  made  for  them; 
they  have  seen  a  British  Subject,  the  Member  for  the  M&- 
tPopoUtan  County  of  England,  exhorting  the  People  of 
Canada  to  throw  off  *^  the  baneful  domination''  of  Great 
Britain— and  holding  up  to  them  for  their  Imitation,  the 
Example  of  the  revolted  Colonies  in  1776;  they  have  seen 
those  Persona  in  the  Colonies,  who  were  manifestly  co-ope- 
rating with  him  in  this  treasonable  Design,  countenanced, 
encouraged,  and  promoted,  by  the  Government ;  they  have 
noticed,  upon  almost  every  Occasion,  for  many  years  past, 
when  the  public  Afiairs  of  these  Provinces  have  been  dia^ 
oussed  in  Parliament,  a  want  of  Firmness  on  the  part  of  the 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  in  declaring  their  Determination 
to  maintain  British  Authority  and  British  Institutions  in 
their  American  Colonies,  and  an  apparent  anxiety  to  admits 
as  a  sort  of  Test  of  Liberality,  that  sooner  or  later  changea 
mmt  be  made,*  which,  it  ia  clear,  would  prove  destructive 

*  At  the  opening  of  the  last  Session,  the  North  American  Colo- 
nies  were  thus  disposed  of  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 

Loan  Stanley.  Lord  Palmerston. 

In  the  year  1838,  Lord  Ash-  The  noble  lord  who  had  just  sat 

burton  expressed  an  opinion  that  down  asserted,  that  the  circum- 

the     connection     between    this  stance  of  Lord  Ashburton  holding 

country  and  Canada  would  not  the  opinion  as  to  the  expediency 

long  exist,  and  that  being   the  of  severing  the  Canadas,  and,  of 

case  it  might  appear  to  matter  course,  New  Brunswick  also  from 

little  whether  a  portion  of  Canada  the  mother  country,  afibrded  no 

were  given  to  the  United  States  ground   for   supposing   that    he 

or  not.     If  that  had  been  the  would  be  disposed  to  acquiesce  in 

view  now,  it  would  have  been  terms  unfavourable  to  his  country, 

more  important  to  secure  for  Ca-  "  because,"  said  the  noble  lord, 

nada  t)i9  defence  of  <i  military  '<  if  you  ra^ant  to  discard  these 
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of  both ;  they  have  obierved  a  cautious  witbboldiBg  of 
Ihst  Asfiuiance  of  Support  to  the  loyal  People  of  these  Odo* 
Hies,  which  would  at  onee  have  convinced  the  Disaftcted 
Ihat  their  Object  was  uuattaiaable;  and  they  have  read 

line  ;  because^   if  Canada  were 


not  connected  with  this  country, 
she  would  be  more  dependent  on 
I  frontier  defence,  than  when  she 
had  tke  whole  power  of  England 
to  back  ber  up.  And,  therefore, 
if  Canada  had  been  separated 
hm  Great  Britain,  and  if  it  fol* 
lowed  that  it  was  desirable  for 
general  purppses  that  Canada 
should  beoome  an  independent 
country,  and  not  a  province  of 
the  United  States,  then  the  ques- 
tion of  the  boundary  became  one 
of  greater  consequence,  than  when 
Canada  was  connected  with  Great 
Britain.  But  when  Lord  Ash- 
burton  made  this  observation,  in 
1838,  undoubtedly  the  circum- 
stances and  state  of  the  colony, 
and  the  feeling  which  pervaded 
both  sides  of  the  frontier  were 
different.  In  the  year  1 838,  Lord 
Aahborton  might  very  well  ex- 
preis  these  opinions  as  to  the 
<^D|inuance  of  the  connection  be- 
tween Canada  and  this  country ; 
and  he  yetmight,  in  the  yenr  1 843, 
be  the  fittest  minister  to  secure  a 
treaty  with  a  great  nation,  a  kin- 
dred nation,  upon  an  important 
point. 


colonies,  and  make  them  indepen  • 
dent,  it  was  your  duty  to  take 
care  that,  when  independent,  they 
should  possess  the  best,  the  most 
defensible  boundary  whkh  it  was 
in  your  power  to  aecore  for  them." 
He  (Lord  PaluMraton)  was  dis- 
posed to  agree  in  tbia  opinioa  of 
the  noble  lord,  and  for  this  re^ 
son  he  thought  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  with  respect  te 
this  treaty  unjustifiable.  *  *  * 
If,  however.  Lord  Ashburton  con- 
templated the  possibility,  nay  the 
probability,  of  the  independence 
of  these  colonies,  it  became  ten 
times  more  incumbent  on  him  to 
he  careful  in  securing  for  them  a 
boundary  capable  of  protecting 
them  from  the  incursions  of  their 
more  powerful  neighbours. 
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Declarations  openly  made  to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  a  Gentleman  in  the  Colonial  Department 
(Stephen)  who,  from  hid  Station  and  Duties,  has  probably 
exercised  and  still  exercises  as  great  an  Influence  on  the 
Government  of  the  American  Colonies,  as  any  other  Indi- 
vidual in  the  Empire — in  which  Declaration  the  Positions 
are  advanced,  that  Allegiance  to  the  British  Crown,  must 
be  expected  to  be  regarded  in  Canada,  rather  as  a  Sentiment 
than  a  Duty;  that  no  Fear  of  the  Power  of  Great  Britain 
can  reasonably  be  entertained  by  its  Inhabitants  ;  that 
"  revolt  against  European  Dominion,  cannot  be  considered 
anywhere  upon  the  Continent  of  America  as  criminal  or 
disgracejid  ;  and  that  it  can  be  regarded  as  no  enviable  Dis- 
tinction to  be  the  only  dependant  Portion  of  the  New 
World** — from  all  which  it  would  follow,  that  Rebellion  in 
Canada  would  be  merely  Matter  of  Taste  ;  that  it  would  be 
a  safe  Experiment,  so  far  as  British  Power  is  concerned ; 
that,  in  public  Estimation,  it  would  rather  be  a  Reflection 
upon  the  Spirit  of  the  People  of  Canada,  if  they  remain  at- 
tached to  the  British  Crown.  It  is  fit  the  British  Nation 
should  know,  that  the  Feelings  and  Consciences  of  the  great 
Mass  of  the  People  of  Canada  revolt  against  these  Senti- 
ments ;  that  they  do  consider  it,  or  have  considered  it,  their 
most  enviable  Distinction^  that  they  form  part  of  the  Bri- 
tish Empire."  "  They  feel  that  while  they  are  ready  with 
their  Lives  to  maintain  their  Allegiance  to  the  Crown,  they 
have  the  same  Right  to  its  Protection,  as  if  they  trod  the 
soil  of  Great  Britain.  Whenever  it  may  come  to  the  Trial, 
they  know  that  their  fellow  subjects  at  home  can  not,  and 
will  not  submit  to  see  them  torn  from  the  Empire,  while  it 
has  Strength  to  defend  them.  For  her  own  sake  then,  as 
well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  People  of  this  Province,  and  for 
the  Peace  of  the  Worlds  it  is,  above  all  things  desirable, 
that  there  should  no  longer  be  room  for  any  Misconception 
on  this  Point."     Thus  did  the  Canadian  Parliament  speak 
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in  1838 ;  its  contest  recently  with  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
will  shew  that  it  would  speak  very-dilBbrent  Language  in 
1844.  Verily  we  have  *<  made  wme  advance  towards  the 
system  of  treadng  our  Colonies  as  integral  parts  of  the 
Empire." 

In  our  Article  on  this  Subject  in  the  last  Number  we 
pointed  out  as  the  most  alarming  Feature  of  our  Trans- 
atlantic Positions,  the  Reverberation  from  each  distant 
Point  of  the  Agitations  of  each  other  Point,  shewing  the 
Connection  between  the  Repeal  Agitation  in  England  with 
the  Excitement  in  Canada,  that  again  with  the  Ill-will  of 
the  United  States ;  shewing  how  the  Ill-will  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Agitations  of  Canada  came  to  augment  the 
Authority  of  Repeal  in  England  and  Ireland ;  how  these 
again  react  upon  France  and  Germany,  wherever  there 
was  Animosity  that  might  be  fostered.  We  endeavoured 
to  shew  that  our  aggregate  Fund  of  Injury  was  thus  ac- 
cumulating an  Ocean  as  it  were  of  Discontent,  into  which 
each  separate  Stream  poured  its  Contents.  While  the 
English  Nation  and  Government,  plunged  in  these  troubled 
Waters,  had  not  so  much  as  the  Tliought  in  any  Case  of 
ascending  to  the  Source  of  the  Evils  or  dealing  with  their 
Origin.  The  Letter  above  quoted  adds  an  Aggravation  of 
that  Evil,  not  for  the  Canadas  only  but  for  Europe,  in  the 
Indication  of  French  Designs  brought  into  play  against  us. 
Since  the  Appearance  of  our  last  Number,  a  very  important 
Confirmation  of  our  Words  has  become  known  in  this 
Country,  though  despised,  of  course,  as  soon  as  known ; 
that  of  Subscriptions  opening  in  philosophic  and  rea- 
soning Germany  for  O'Connell;*   and  at  the  very  time 

*  The  Times  has  the  following  striking  remarks  upon  the  re- 
ception of  O'Connell  in  this  country,  though  seeing  only  the  internal 
dissensions^  not  apprehending  the  connection  of  these  with  either 
their  original  sources  in  England,  or  their  external  support :  — 
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that  the  King  of  France  is  flittering  the  Vanity,  and 
encouraging  the  Activity  of  unavowed  Agents  across  the 
Atlantic,  is  a  Member  of  the  Peers  declaring  to  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affidrs,  that  if  he  abstains  from 
speaking,  he  must  think  of  Ireland,  and  very  seriously  too, 
and,  perhaps,  place  in  her  his  hope. 

Contrast  now  the  Remembrance  of  there  being  such  a 
People  as  the  Canadians  and  such  a  Country  as  Canada — 
in  England  the  Possessor  and  in  France  the  Stranger,-^^ 
England,  not  content  with  holding  blameless  the  Man  who 
proclaims  Treason  to  the  Canadas, — not  content  with  en* 
acting  destructive  Laws,  which  might  have  been  at  least  in- 
tended for  a  useful  Purpose,  oppresses  and  persecutes  the 

'*  How  on  earth  did  it  come  to  pass  that  so  many  Englishmen 
were  assembled  to  do  honour  to  a  man,  who,  for  many  years,  has  beea 
employed  in  reviluig  the  character  and  epnduct  of  Englishmen  to  his 
countrymen  ? 

**  This  was  the  grand  and  long -anticipated  occasion  for  combining 
the  scattered  forces  of  discontent  and  disaffection  throughout  England 
against, ^not  this  Government  in  particular, — but  all  Government 
and  all  law.  There  was  the  compact  struck  between  the  Chartist^ 
the  Repealer,  the  Dissenter,  the  Leaguer,  and  the  Republican.  Here 
all  differences  of  opinion  were  forgotten — all  hues  of  party  blended — 
all  distinctions  of  feeling  or  of  crotchet  merged  in  the  unanimous  and 
elated  hostility  against  the  authority  of  the  executive  and  the  stability 
of  the  empire. 

*'  Wonderful  are  the  effects  of  that  political  sympathy  which  caa 
make  men  forget  the  claims  of  country,  kindred,  and  honour. 

*Mt  is  a  direct  premium  upon  audacious  crime — an  invitation  to 
subvert  the  monarchy,  by  subverting  the  laws  which  hold  it  together 
— an  encouragement  to  the  disaffected  Irish  to  persevere  amidst  the 
applause  of  shallow  and  unreflecting  Englishmen,  in  a  course  of 
sedition  which  aims  confessedly  at  no  other  end  than  the  total  ruin 
of  British  power,  or  its  transfer  to  foreign  and  hostile  states." 

Times,  March  13,  1844. 
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Individuals  who  bave  9tood  forward  to  protect  tbeir  own  and 
their  Neighbours'  Hearths,  and  to  maintain  the  Supremacy  of 
the  British  Crown.  We  refer  more  particularly  to  the  C«w 
of  Mr.  McLeod  and  of  Colonel  FitzGibbon.  We  allow  the 
former  to  speak- for  himself,  and  we  trust  that  some  Member 
of  the  Government  will  have  sufficient  Shame  and  Com- 
pimction  at  all  events  to  do  the  Individual  justice,  if  he 
has  not  Character  or  Courage  enough  to  do  the  State 
justice  in  him.  We  subjoin  Extracts  from  a  Memorial  of 
Colonel  Fitzgibbon,  shewing  how  the  Government  at  Home 
have  disallowed  the  Compensation  granted  by  the  Local 
Legislature  for  Services  rendered  and  Injury  incurred  by 
a  Man  to  whose  immediate  Act  was  owing  the  saying  of 
Upper  Canada. 

Extract  from  the  Memorial  of  Captain  FitzGibbon  to  Sir 
Charles  Bagot, 

"  And  he  further  humbly  submits  to  Your  Excellency  that  he 
has  reasonable  claims  on  the  Imperial  Government :  because  if  the 
City  of  Toronto  had  been  taken  by  the  Rebels  in  December  1837, 
having  then  in  it  six  thousand  stand  of  arms,  with  cannon  and  ammu- 
nition, and  with  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  gold 
and  silver  in  the  vaults  of  the  Banks,  all  of  the  Province  to  the  north- 
ward and  westward  of  it  would  have  fallen  into  the  power  of  the 
Rebels,  and  would  have  been  subsequently  overrun  and  devastated  by 
hordes  of  plunderers  from  the  neighbouring  States ;  and  that  to 
recover  it  back  again,  even  in  a  ruined  state,  must  have  cost  the  Em- 
pire hundreds,  perhaps  thousands  of  lives,  and  millions  of  treasure.'* 

Extract  from  a  Report  of  a  Select  Committee  of  the  Honourable 

the   Legislative  Council  of  Upper  Canada,   dated    1 3th 

February^  1838. 

"  The  hand  of  a  merciful  Providence  was  most  signally  displayed 

in  a  number  of  favourable  circumstances,  which  it  would  be  impiety 

to  ascribe  to  chance,  and  which  combined  to  give  tothe  inhabitants 

of  Toronto,  at  the  hour  of  midnight,  an  opportunity  to  arm  in  their 

defence,  and  to  make  such  preparation,  under  the  direction  ''of  a 
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most  vigilant  and  gallant  officer,  Colonel  FitzGibbon,  late  Adjutant- 
General  of  Militia,  as  served  to  avert  the  threatened  danger." 

Colonel  FitzGibbon  then  states  that  the  two  Houses  of 
Upper  Canada  addressed  the  Crown  requesting  some  Re- 
ward for  Colonel  FitzGibbon— that  the  English  Govern- 
ment took  no  Notice  of  the  Application.  The  two  Houses 
then  proceeded  to  pass  a  Bill  to  grant  a  Reward — five  or  six 
thousand  Acres  of  Land.  This  Bill  was  disallowed.  In 
the  third  Year  another  Bill  was  passed  containing  further 
Provisions  upon  the  Subject,  and  this  Bill  was  in  like 
manner  disallowed  by  the  Home  Government.  Colonel 
FitzGibbon  has  remained  without  any  Compensation,  and 
the  grateful  Intentions  of  his  Fellow-Countrymen  frustrated 
up  to  the  present  Hour. 


Mr.  Alexander  McLeod  on  his  Detention  and  Trial. 

(Extract.)  Kingston,  27th  July,  1844. 

On  being  released  from  my  prison  I  had,  at  first, 
intended  to  proceed  at  once  to  England  and  lay  my  case 
at  the  foot  of  the  Throne  ~  and  humbly  request  her  Majesty 
to  demand,  from  the  American  Government,  compensa- 
tion for  the  injuries  and  losses  I  had  sustained;  but  I 
became  very  ill,  and  have  continued  so,  more  or  less,  ever 
since.  To  a  memorial  I  addressed  to  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment I  have  never  received  an  answer.  I  can  attri- 
bute this  silent  contempt  to  nothing  save  a  belief,  on  the 
part  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  that  all  the  calumnies 
invented  by  the  Patriots  and  assiduously  propagated  against 
me,  were  demonstrated  truths ;  and  that  in  consequence  of 
having  thrown  myself  into  their  hands,  courting  imprison- 
ment and  notoriety,  I  was  unworthy  of  notice  and  sympathy 
from  the  government  of  my  country.  I  have  hitherto  paid 
little  attention  to  the  numerous  charges  preferred  against 
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me,  and  spread  to  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth.  I 
now  find  these  libels  have  had  powerful  efiPect  against  me. 

The  principal  charges  were  that  I  had  absconded  for  debt. 
That  I  had  boasted,  in  Lockport^  when  intoxicated,  that 
I  had  destroyed  the  Caroline,  &c.  I  went  to  the  United 
States  to  procure  evidence  to  defeat  a  conspiracy  to  rob  me 
of  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  not  only  rob  but  prove  that  I 
was  a  robber,  and  a  suborner  of  perjury,  to  sustiun  me  in 
a  fraud  I  had  committed  to  a  large  amount,  during  the  time 
I  was  deputy-Sheriff;  and  at  the  same  time  to  procure  wit- 
nesses to  clear  a  young  man  of  an  imputation  of  perjury, 
attributed  to  him  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in  connec- 
tion with  the  charge  of  fraud  that  had  been  brought  against 
me.  After  my  return  from  the  States  I  not  only  convinced 
the  Court,  in  the  clearest  possible  manner,  that  I  was 
innocent  of  the  fraud,  but  proved,  to  the  entire  satbfaction 
of  all  the  Judges,  that  the  accusation  was  a  conspiracy — which 
conspiracy  had  robbed  me  of  a  large  amount  of  money 
during  my  imprisonment.  The  Judges  ordered  the  princi- 
pal conspirator,  James  Boulton,  a  Barrister  and  an  Attor- 
ney of  the  Court,  to  refund  about  ^£400.  he  had  fraudulently 
obtained;  and  they  struck  him  off  the  Rolls  as  an  Attorney 
and  Barrister.  He  was  also  prosecuted,  criminaUy  for  the 
offence.  As  to  my  being  in  debt,  it  was  totally  untrue.  I 
was  worth  J3000.  the  day  I  went  to  the  States,  after  all  my 
legal  debts  were  paid,  and  I  never  was  in  Lockport  in  my 
life,  till  I  was  taken  there  a  prisoner. 

The  assizes  at  Niagara  were  to  commence  on  the  15th 
September,  1840;  an  affidavit,  made  by  Henry  Long,  in 
a  suit  brought  against  Joseph  Hamilton,  one  of  the  late 
Sheriff  Hamilton's  sureties,  had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
;Sir  Allan  McNab,  by  order  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench, 
to  prosecute  the  said  Long  for  perjury.  1  had  got  him  to 
make  the  affidavit -it  was  true  to  the  letter.  The  witnesses 
for  the  the  defence  were  in  Buffalo.     I  went  off  on  the 
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e4th  ^September,  to  procure  them.  I  was  arredted  that 
day,  in  the  village  of  Niagara  Falls,  by  a  Deputy-Marshal, 
an  officer  of  the  Federal  GrOTemment  of  the  United 
States,  and  taken  before  a  magistrate  on  the  ground  that  I 
had  been  indicted  at  I/)ckport  on  the  3rd  January,  1838,  for 
murder.  I  was  sent  a  prisoner  to  LodiLport  I  employed 
counsel,  and  made  affidavit  I  was  not  at  the  destruction  of 
the  Caroline.  After  a  lengdiened  examination  before  a 
judge,  and  proof  adduced  that  my  name  was  Alexander  not 
Angus,  as  was  in  the  indictment — I  was  discharged — after 
being  three  days  in  confinement,  and  put  to  a  loss  and  cost  of 
at  least  £59.  sterling.  There  was  a  mass  of  evidence  brought 
against  me ;  but  it  was  so  vague  and  indefinite,  consisting 
bf  hearsay,^— that  the  Judge  discharged  me.  The  investi- 
gation took  place  before  a  thousand  people  ;— the  Patriots 
boasted  that  they  had  at  last  caught  a  real  Candine  'man.  I 
saw  by  the  minutes  that  had  been  taken  before  the  Grand 
Jury  in  July  1838,  that  I  was  the  McLeod  intended.  I 
stated  so  to  the  Judge  and  prosecuting  Attorney,  and  told 
them  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Caroline  case ; — that 
if  any  one  supposed  1  had,  and  would  indite  me  in  my  proper 
name,  at  their  Circuit  Court  which  was  to  sit  in  Lockport 
in  ten  days  from  that  time,  and  send  me  notice  of  such 
indictment,  I  would  come  and  answer  it ;  as  I  had  mndtt 
to  do  on  the  frontier,  and  desired  to  be  free  from  molesta- 
tion ftt^m  such  a  charge.  The  only  thing  approaching  to 
a  boast,  was  as  follows :  A  person  in  the  crowd,  at  the 
examination,  remarked  that  I  was  at  the  destruction  of  the 
Caroline,  but  finding  myself  caught  I  was  cowardly  enough 
to  deny  it»  I  replied,  that  I  had  not  the  honour  of  being 
at  the  destruction  of  their  Pirate  Boat ;  that  if  I  had  been 
there  I  never  should  have  denied  it,  as  I  considered  it  an 
boiMMirable  transaction.  I  returned  to  Niagara  with 
my  witnesses.  Sir  Allan  said  he  could  not  prosecute 
Long^  as  no  indictment  had  been  preferred.    On  the  6tb 
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November,  1840, 1  had  a  letter  from  James  H.  Price,  M.P.P. 
stating  that  a  second  edition  of  the  Boulton  Conspiracy 
had  been  got  up  by  the  said  Boulton,  that  affidavits  had 
been  put  into  the  Court,  stating  that  I  had  two  yean  before 
sold  property  of  one  Davis*  to  the  Ituiount  of  £800.  and  had 
made  my  return,  nulla  bona.  The  allegations  were  that 
I  had  sold  a  schooner,  the  property,  as  it  was  sworn  to, 
of  the  said  Davis*  The  whole  of  the  affidavits  were  totally 
untrue  ;  but  the  case  was  very  artfully  got  up,  the  schooner 
had  never  belonged  to  the  man  Davis,  she  was  owned  in 
Buffalo,  and  had  been  chartered  by  Davis, — and  was  then 
lying  in  the  harbour  of  Buffalo.  I  was  advised  by  Price 
to  go  to  Buffalo,  and  get  evidence  of  the  facts  that  the  said 
vessel  never  had  been  the  property  of  Davis.  I  went  there 
— got  my  evidence,  and  was  returning,  via  Lewiston,  on 
the  12th  November,  184M,  when  I  was  again  arrested  by 
the  same  Deputy-Marshal.  I  asked  him  his  reasons  for 
the  re-arrest,  he  said  he  had  special  orders  from  Washing- 
ton to  arrest  me  should  I  ever  be  found  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  there  was  ample  evidence  in  the  Secretary 
of  State's  Office  at  Washington  to  convict  me.  I  was  then 
taken  before  a  magistrate  at  Lewiston,  and  after  an  exami- 
nation of  five  days,  sent  to  Lockport.  I  then  employed  two 
counsel— had  a  hearing  before  a  judge,  who  committed  me, 
with  liberty  to  procure  bail.  I  was  in  a  horrible  ceU  for 
near  six  months— -a  dark  dungeon,  14  feet  in  length  by  8 
feet  10  inches  in  width, — exceedingly  damp  and  filthy. 
From  the  day  I  entered  it,  I  was  not  allowed  out  of  it  for 
any  purpose  whatever.  On  the  !27th  January,  1841, 1  was 
bailed  and  got  the  order  from  the  Judge  to  leave  the  prison. 
The  moment  the  affiiir  got  wind  in  Lockport,  a  rabble  began 
to  collect  around  the  jail  which  stood  in  the  fields,  half  a 
mile  from  the  village;  their  yells  and  imprecations  were  of 
the  most  disgusting  description,- — their  intention^  as  they 
said,  was  to  break  into  the  jail  and  take  me  out,  and  hang 
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me  on  a  tree.    I  expected  nothing  else  for  hours  but  instant 
death.     The  jailor  fled  and  carried  oflF  the  keys.     They 
broke  in  the  front  door  and  would  have  forced  my  cell,  but 
some  of  the  prisoners  called  to   them  that  I  was  standing 
on  my  guard  with  two  pistols  loaded  to  the  muzzle  and  a 
dagger.     I  had  got  these  articles  smuggled  in  by  a  friend 
the  day  before,  and  I  have  good  reasons  to  believe  thiey 
were  the  means  of  saving  ray  life,  as  the  vagabonds  knew  I 
would  use  them  to  their  cost.      They  then  went  for  two 
cannon  to  kill  me  in  the  cell,  as  they  said.     When   the 
cannon  arrived,  I  of  course  expected  instant  death  ;  but  the 
Judge  was  brought  at  the  same  time  by  a  guard  of  armed  men, 
and  pacified  the  mob  by  stating  that  he   would  nullify  the 
bail.     So  the  mob  amused  themselves  by  firing  the  cannon 
and  breaking  every  pane  of  glass  in  the  jail.     After  this 
a  guard  of  Patriots  was  mounted,  nightly,  to  take  charge 
of  me.     This  guard  was  principally  composed  of  men  who 
had  been  on  Navy  Island.     1  was  taken  from  Lockport  to 
New  York,  a  prisoner,  and  lodged  in  the  jails  at  night.    I 
was  paraded  through  the  country,  a  distance  of  seven  hundred 
miles,  from  first  to  last.     Finally  tried.     One  hundred  and 
fifteen  witnesses  were  subpoenaed  to  sustain  the  charge  of 
murder.     Although  their  newspapers  said  that  I  had  boasted 
I  had  destroyed  the  Caroline,  and  that  my  own  confession 
was  sufficient  proof — not  one  of  their  peijurers  sustained 
this  villanous  accusation,  which  was  even  alleged  against 
me   in  the    House  of  Commons  by   Messrs.  Hume   and 
Roebuck.     The  defence  was  conducted  by  the   Imperial 
Government  of  Great  Britain,  or  at  least  by  Counsel  em- 
ployed and  paid  by  them  ;  and  I  beg  to  observe,  not  at 
my  request.    I  was  arrested  by  an  officer  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States,  and  as  he  said  by  an  order  from  that 
Government.     I  was  confined  in  a  filthy  cell — denied  the 
privileges  of  the  meanest  wretch,— the  Habeas  Corpus  was 
suspended  at  the  behest  of  a  mob.     The  American  Govern- 
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ment  pretended  they  were  coereed  and  powerieM.  The 
British  Goyemment  employed  Counsel  to  humbly  beg  their 
partial  judges  to  release  me.  Theypaid  these  CounseL£2,758. 
When  the  trial  came  on,  and  the  Jury  was  empannelled, 
I  insisted  that  my  Counsel  should  desist  defending  me  at 
all,  and  allow  the  trial  to  take  its  course  but  they  argued 
strenuously  that  it  was  a  national  matter,  which  which  I  had 
nothing  to  do. 

I  mentioned  that  I  had  memorialised  the  British  Govern* 
ment ;  that  no  attention  had  been  paid  to  my  memorial.  I 
have  again  sent  a  memorial  to  Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  with  several 
certificates  of  character  from  the  Magistrates  of  the  Niagara 
I^trict,  where  I  have  been  residing  for  these  last  ten  years ; 
certificate  from  Counsel,  stating  that  I  went  to  the  States 
by  their  advice ;  and  certificates  from  the  Magistrates  before 
whom  I  was  first  examined  in  the  States,  shewing  that  no 
allegation  of  boasting  was  ever  made  before  them. 

I  have  lost  so  much,  and  have  been  so  vilely  treated, 
that  I  intend  to  press  the  matter  for  compensation,  and  I 
think  the  Government  of  my  country  ought  in  justice  to 
demand  redress  for  me ;  I  have  risked  my  life  more  than 
once  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Empire  and  her  Ma- 
jesty's Crown.  I  have  done  no  wrong.  Had  I  ever  acted 
imprudently  in  any  respect,  I  never  should  have  called  upon 
my  Sovereign  to  demand  redress. 

In  consequence  of  my  efibrts  in  suppressing  the  rebellion, 
&c.  I  was  marked  by  the  frontier  vagabonds  on  both  sides 
for  destruction.  I  was  one  night  at  Queenston  (22nd 
April,  1838) ;  some  of  the  Patriots  took  the  linch-pins  out 
of  my  waggon,  my  horse  run  away,  when  the  wheels  came 
off,  and  I  got  my  thigh  broke.  They  boasted  of  it  in  their 
newspapers ; — I  am  lame  for  life  in  consequence.  In  Jun^, 
1838,  42  prisoner^  were  in  Niagara  Jiul,  16  of  them  under 
sentence  of  death ;.  I  got  anonymous  letters  offering  me 
2,000  dollars  if  I  would  ud  in  their  liberation,  and  I  was 
VOL.  III.  M 
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afterwards  threatentd  with  death  if  I  did  not  do  so.  They 
set  fire  to  my  heuse.  Sudi  atid  many  other  reasons  cati  be 
given  for  my  ihcareeration  and  trial  in  the  United  Stutes — 
and  this  I  have  su£RBred  for  having  done  toy  duty,  and  for 
tio  other  cause. 

I  can  prove  beyond  the  shiidow  of  a  dotibt  that  I  have 
lost  more  and  suffered  moi^e  by  that  Lilliputian  rebellion^ 
than  any  man  in  Canada.  I  never  received  one  cent  for 
any  services  I  performed,  nor  did  I  ever  think  of  making 
any  claim ;  but  the  imprisonment  in  the  United  States  b 
imother  nmtter.  My  character  has  been  assailed  at  all 
hands,  (that  is  to  say  during  my  arrest),  tod  the  false 
charges  were  often  believed  wid  stamped  as  true  by  even 
men  of  respectability,  because  such  allegations  were  in  the 
American  newspapers,  and  were  sent  forth  by  the  Hon. 
Daniel  Webs  er  in  his  letter  of  special  pleading  to  Mr.  Fox^ 
of  the  24th  April,  1841.  Now,  Sir,  I  beg  most  distinctly 
to  say,  that  when  D.  Webster  penned  the  paragraph,  stating 
that  I  had  gone  to  Schlosser  and  boasted,  &c.  he  knew  it  was 
untrue,  for  he  had  the  depositions  in  his  office  at  the  time ; 
they  had  been  cqpied  by  the  Clerk  of  Niagara  County,  and 
sent  to  hhn,  on  his  assumption  of  the  Office  of  Secretary  of 
Btate  in  March  previous,  and  not  a  sentence  of  any  sueh 
pretended  boast  fa  in  tliese  depositions. 


The  Bed  Indians  on  the  Loss  oV  Canada,  bV  Britain. 

Address  from  the  Mohawk  IndioTts  cf  the  Bay  of  QuiVite, — 

To  his  Sxcelhncy  Sir  Charles  Theophilus  Mbtcalfb, 

G.C.B,    Governor- Creneral  of  British    North  America^ 

j-c.  S^c.  4rc. 

**  Father,!— Our  fathers  have  told  us  that  after  the  treaty  between 

the  Six  Nation  Confederacy  (of  which  we  Mohawks  formed  a  part) 

and  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain,  it  was  the  practice  of  our  Chie& 

to  wait  upon  the  Governors,  on  their  arrival  in  America,  to  exchange 
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teiimnets  of  mntmk  Mandiliip  aiidl  ptoteciioii.  At  that  tim^  our 
MtioB  was  powerAil  and  wail&e;  and  our  Iriandahip  worth  having ; 
but  now  like  small  fragments  of  ioa  floatbg  in  the  lake  at  the  mercy 
of  the  wind  and  waves,  which  are  rapidlj  wasting  ns»  we  datm  our 
andeal  privilege  of  approaching  yoa-*-not  as  of  old,  to  offer  you  the 
hand  of  protection,  but  to  ask  it  of  you. 

*'  We  know,  Father,  it  is  not  our  bumness  to  med^e  in  politicf» 
or  to  condemn  any  party  among  our  white  brethren ;  but  when  we 
tee  what  is  taking  place  aioond  us,  we  cannot  help  feeling  concerned 
fer  the  safety  of  ourselves  and  that  of  the  country. 

*^  The  question  whieh  oceu[Hes  Uie  mind  of  our  white  brethren 
seems  to  be  simply  this«^Is  this  country  to  remain  under  the  pro- 
tection aad  government  of  the  Queen,  or  is  it  to  become  one  of  the 
Untt^  Sutes  ?  In  this  question  no  people  are  more  interested  than 
ourselves,  the  helpless  children  of  the  soil,  and  we  hope  we  shall 
doe  be  considered  officious  in  addressing  you  on  this  subject  before 
you  remove  lar  away  from  us. 

**  A  few  of  those  who  were  driven  from  their  pleasant  homes  and 
fruitful  corn  fields  in  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk^  yet  survive,  and 
their  sufierings  and  losses  are  too  fresh  in  our  minds  to  require  a  re- 
petition. Yet  it  would  seem  the  object  of  some  thoughtless  and 
discontented  people  amongst  us  to  bring  about  similar  troubles ;  and 
unless,  Father,  you  can  soon  put  out  the  kindling  flame,  we  fear  the 
red  men  will  again  be  driven  from  their  loved  homes  to  seek  a  new 
place  of  refrige ;  but  where  is  that  now  to  be  found  on  this  side  of 
the  grave  ? 

'*  One  of  the  subjects  which  has  lately  disturbed  the  Province  has 
becB  the  removal  of  the  Crreat  Council  Jire  from  Katorocque  to 
some  hundred  miles  nearer  the  sun's  rising.  We  would  not  wish  to 
interfere  in  any  arrangement  that  is  thought  good  for  the  country  : 
but^  Father,  it  makes  us  sad  to  see  you  removing  from  the  heart  of 
the  country  to  the  sea-shore,  lest  it  should  happen  as  it  did  in  former 
times, — ^wearied  with  the  trouble  of  the  country  you  shoald  haul 
down  the  Queen's  flag,  and  sail  away  from  us  altogether. 

*'  We  have  also  heard  with  sorrow  that  some  of  our  white  brethren 
wish  to  tie  up  the  hands  of  our  Gracious  Mother  the  Queen,  in  this 
country.     If  we  may  be  allowed  to  speak  on  the  subjeict,  we  would 
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say  to  them, — Where  will  you  find  a  gentler  haiid  to  hold  the  reins  ? 

Do  not  tie  up  her  little  finger;  let  hoth  hands  be  free,  that  she  may 

busy  them  in  heaping  benefits  upoii  us. 

''  Father,  under  the  protecting  care  of  the  British  Government, 
we  and  our  kindred  tribes  are  beginning  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of 
religion  and  civilization,  and  it  is  our  earnest  wish  that  these  benefits' 
may  be  increased  to  our  children.  Whatever  our  white  brethren  may 
think,  we  feel  assured  that  our  only  hope  of  safety  lies  in  the  con- 
nexion between  this  country  and  Great  Britain.  It  rejoices  us 
therefore  to  hear  that  you,  Father,  are  determined  to  do  all  in  your 
power  to  continue  that  happy  connexion.  We  implore  our  white 
brethren  of  all  parties  to  reflect  upon  past  misfortunes,  so  lay  aside 
their  jealous  feelings  before  it  is  too  late,  and,  joining  hand  and 
heart,  assist  you  in  your  benevolent  endeavours  to  make  this  a  pros- 
perous and  loyal  country. 

**  We  pray  the  Great  Spirit  long  to  spare  our  Gracious  Mother 
and  yourself  to  govern  us,  and  we  beg  to  assure  you  we  love  you  both, 
and  are  at  all  times  devoted  to  your  service. 

"  Tyendenaga^  \Qth  January,  1844." 


His  Excellency's  Reply. 

*^  To  the  Mohawks  of  the  Bay  of  Quinte  : — 

'*  I  receive,  my  children,  your  affectionate  Address  with  feelings 
of  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction. 

'*  Your  love  and  attachment  to  oar  Gracious  Queen  are  such  as 
loyal  and  faithfiil  hearts  delight  to  entertain  ;  and  you  may  be  sure 
that  they  will  be  fondly  estimated  in  her  maternal  bosom. 

^<  I  trust  that  there  is  no  ground  to  fear  that  you  will  ever  lose 
Her  Majesty's  powerful  protection,  or  be  in  any  danger  of  being 
driven  from  the  abodes  which  you  now  occupy.  The  past  misfor- 
tunes of  your  race,  and  your  loyal  devotion  and  constancy,  must 
interest  every  generous  and  grateful  feeling  in  your  behalf.  You 
have,  I  hope,  ages  of  happiness  before  you,  and  God  forbid  that  it 
should  be  disturbed. 

*'  Continue  with  confidence  to  apply  yourselves  to  the  improve- 
ment of  your  possessions,  and  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of 
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your  children ;  and  the  Almightj  Falher,  who  looks  with  (itov  on 
the  meek  and  the  good,  will  bless  and  reward  yon. 

'*  Your  kind  thoughts  towards  me,  I  shall  sTer  cherish  with  thank- 
fill  recollection/' 


Opening  of  thb  Orbgon  Negotiations. 

The  arrival  of  Mr.  Packenham  at  Washington  was 
signalized  by  a  Motionin  Congress  to  give  England  Notice  to 
abrogate  that  portion  of  the  Treaty  of  1815,  which  provided 
for  a  joint  Occupation  of  the  Oregon  Territory.  In  the  course 
of  the  Debate  there  were  two  Speakers— one  a  Mr.  Choate, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  another  a  Mr.  Dayton  of  Ohio,  who 
dealt  with  the  Matter  in  the  most  conclusive  Manner.  We 
subjoin  the  Speech  of  the  latter  Gendeman.  The  Strength 
of  his  Positions,  the  Exhibition  that  be  makes  of  the 
Groundlessness  of  the  Pretexts  of  America,  is  far  fix>m 
encouraging  to  us,  because  it  shews  the  Extent  of  Animosity 
which  proceeds  against  Circumstances  so  unattractive  and  so 
unfavourable,  and  these  Declarations  of  American  Senators 
will  only  end  after  we  shall  haye  made  Surrender  to  exhibit 
more  clearly  the  Ignominy  and  the  Cowardice  of  our  Course. 

**  Mr.  Dyton,  of  Ohio,  opposed  the  resolution  in  a  speech  of  great 
eloqaence,  argument  and  power.  He  referred  and  censured  the  war 
prospects  of  Mr.  Atcheson,  and  thought  the  spirit  of  emigration 
(when  we  had  millions  of  acres  more  than  we  wanted),  and  perhaps 
too,  a  little  pride  and  avarice,  under  the  specious  phrase  "  national 
honour,"  might  haye  an  undue  influence  in  this  Oregon  question. 
*'.  On  the  Spanish  title,  we  claimed  to  54  deg.  40  min.,  and  we  took 
that  title  by  treaty  transfer,  in  1819;  but  before  that,  Spain  had 
entered  into  the  Nootka  Sound  Convention,  by  which  she  agreed 
that  Great  Britain  should  have  the  right  to  fish,  and  to  make  trading 
settlements  on  the  coast,  and  when  we  took  the  Spanish  title,  we  took 
it  of  course,  cum  onere"  The  claim  of  Great  Britain  was  not  a 
claim  (to  a  part  only  of  the  territory)  without  a  colour  or  shadow  of 
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right.  The  whole  wm  ft  question  of  opinion.  We  seid  the  cowitrj 
wufi  ours ;  Great  Britain  held  a  diffsreM  opinion-^at  in  a  kw-sait 
between  individuals  ;  and  so  long  as  that  was  the  oast,  tbeire  was 
room  for  negotiation.  We  are  but  one  party  in  the  controvsisjr^  To 
say  that  we  should  seise,  vi  et  armis,  upon  the  British  interests 
that  had  grown  up  there,  ''  would  look  like  ostracising  ourselves 
from  the  family  of  nations.''  As  to  the  physieal  power  of  Great 
-  Britain,  it  is  aside  from  the  question.  I  fear  far  more  her  moral 
power  in  public  sentiment.  The  one  can  only  for  a  time  waste  our 
substance,  but  the  other  can  take  away  our  good  natne.  He  (Mr. 
Dayton)  doubted  whether  the  Oregon  territory  was  the  terrestrial 
paradise  it  was  described ;  and  he  thought  that  the  sentiment  in 
favour  of  emigration  to  Oregon  was  not  so  universal  as  had  been 
stated.  Gentlemen  seemed  to  have  forgotten  that  there  Wete  340,000 
Indian  warriors  in  that  territory.  They  too,  had  their  Hghfe— 
rights  that  obght  to  be  yespected;  but  between  an  Anglo-Salon 
irruption  from  the  sea,  and  another  from  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
they  were  in  danger  of  being  crashed.  They  wenld  defend  their 
hunting  grounds*^we  must  not  forget  that— we  must  treat  them 
with  jusMci^  and  humanity*— their  fate,  and  the  fate  of  all  the  Indian 
races,  wodM  lay  heavily  on  oar  souk  at  the  last  grelut  day.  The 
distance  df  Or^n  was  18^000  miles  by  sea,  and  5,000  by  travel- 
ling lontes  by  land ;  it  was  too  distant  for  immediate  colonixation, 
and  we  should  pause  before  we  extended  the  Union  too  widely  for  Its 
safety,  by  producing  more  conflicting  interests.*' 


We  cannot  View  the  Departure  of  Mr.  Fox  from 
Washington  without  Regret,  and  some  Feelings  of  Anxiety. 
In  the  Discussions  between  the  Government  of  Oreat 
Britain  and  the  United  States,  on  the  Subject  of  the 
Caroline,  the  Arrest  of  McLeod,  and  the  Invasions  of  out 
Territory,  his  Despatches,  like  Sir  Howard  Dotigla6*8 
Speech  on  the  Boundary  Question,  required  but  Division 
to  constitute  Articles  of  Impeachment. 
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THB   POPS  IN   THB  OREGON  TBRRITORT. 

'*  Bulls  from  the  Holy  See  have  been  received  by  the  Bishop  of 
Quebec,  erectiog  bto  an  apostolic  curacy  the  whole  territory  beyond 
the  Bocky  Mountains  lying  North  of  California,  and  appointing 
M.  Francois-Norbert  Bhuichet,  Apostolic  Vicar^  with  tiie  title  of 
Bishop  of  Philadelpliia  in  pmriUmi  u^fidelium,  one  of  the  most 
sMiNit  sees  established  in  Asia  Minor  by  ihe  Apostle  S(.  John.** 
-^Montreal  HeraicL 


THE  CAPITOL. 
isT  Act. 


Calhovn  M.ratBBRs.    No  Texas — ^no  Oregon.^ 
BpKTON  Members.     Mo  Oregon— oo  Texas. 
Ohv99.    Oregon  and  Texas— Texas  and  Oregon. 

2nd  Act. 

P06TEBI  Calhoun.     No  Mexico — ^no  Canada. 
PosTEBi  Bbnton.     No  Canada — ^no  Mexico. 
Omnbs.     Canada  and  Mexico— Mexico  and  Canada. 

Seaai-CbomsAHBBiCANi.    Malta  femnt  secnm  venientes 

anni  vienientes. 
Semi-Cboras  Anoli. — multa  reeedeutes  adimunt. 

"*  <'  In  the  event  of  Mr.  Calhoun  participating  in  the  govern- 
menty  some  singular  changes  in  Oregon  and  Texas  policy  might 
be  anticipated.  Up  to  last  Saturday  it  was  pretty  generally  under- 
stood that  the  **  Calhoun  members  of  Congress"  had  declared  to  the 
"  Benton  members"  that  "  No  Texas,  no  Oregon."  It  is  further 
said  that  the  advocates  of  taking  military  possession  of  the  Oregon 
were  ready  to  accept  the  terms,  and  that  they  would  therefore  vote  for 
^;he  annexation  of  Texas  to  tfhe  United  SUAeB^-^-WaskingiOH  Cor- 
j^eBpondence, 


A  SIGN  TO  THE  GENERATION. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  PORTFOLIO. 


'*  We  may  lay  daum  what  potiiians  we  please  with  respect  to 
the  propriely  of  ohserving  in  our  Indian  Policy  the  same  rules 
and  principles  which  are  observed  between  European  states;  we 
may  pass  Acts  of  Parliament  interdicting  the  Grofemor-Gmend 
from  extending  his  territories  by  conquest ;  but  I  am  afraid  there 
is  some  great  principle  at  worh  where  dvilisation  and  refinement 
come  in  contact  with  barbarism,  which  makes  it  impossible  to 
apply  the  rules  observed  towards  more  advanced  nations ;  more 
especially  when  civilisation  and  refinement  come  in  contact  with  bar- 
barism, in  an  immensely  extended  country** — Speech  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  the  Debate  on  Scinde, 


Sir,— I  beg  leave  to  thank  yoa  for  undertaking  the  task 
of  commenting  on  the  above  passage,  and  for  performing 
it  in  such  a  manner.  If  the  words  in  which  the  Minister 
of  this  great  country  proclaims  to  all  the  nations  of  the 
world,  its  utter  abjuration  of  the  very  principle  of  law 
and  justice,  in  its  relations  to  what  he  pleases  to  call 
barbarous — that  is  to  say  defenceless  States ;  and  if  those 
in  which  you  stigmatise  them,  and  deprecate  their  fatal 
consequences,  can  have  gone  forth  without  producing  a 
moral  re-action  in  the  public  mind — then  would  not  a  pro- 
phet have  been  heard  amongst  them.  Why  does  not  a  people 
which  tramples  on  duty  and  decency  by  such  a  foul  repu- 
diation, in  very  deed,  as  well  as  in  effect,  openly  reject 
the  authority  of  those  who  gave  the  Scripture,  as  they 
reject  its  morals  ?  So  long  as  they  will  tolerate  as  Minister, 
this  man  who  is  their  servant^  but  whom  they  ought 
not  to  endure  although  he  were  their  master,  they  are 
but  despisers  of  their  own  religion,  from  the  footstool  of 
the  throne  down  even  to  the  cotter's  hearth— <•  the  mitred 
prelate,  the .  coronetted  noble,  the  surpliced^priest  and 
kneeling  worshipper,  the  representative  and   the  repre- 
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lented,  the  franchised  elector,  and  tbe  anfranchised 
Chartist.  There  has  been  no  such  scandal  in  the  his- 
tory of  any  Christian,  or  even  any  Heathen  State.  Not 
even  in  the  puppet  Senate  of  imperial  Rome»  in  those  last 
degraded  fifty  years  of  Rome's  existence,  in  which  her 
vices  were  the  easily-interpreted  omens  of  her  fall)  was 
there  proclaimed  a  &ith1ess  code  of  public  morals,  as  if 
to  smooth  the  way  for  their  destroyers.  Until  they  shall 
have  purged  themselves  of  this  disgrace,  why  let  them,  if 
they  will,  go  on  with  their  present  wranglings  and  conten- 
tions, between  ''enlightened"  Protestants  and  ''piousT' 
Catholics,  and  threaten,  or  if  it  please  them,  in  their 
fashion,  fight,  with  more  than  factious,  with  religious  hate. 
And  let  them  also,  with  as  good  a  right  and  much  about 
as  good  a  reason,  the  sons  of  civil  discord.  Conservative, 
and  Liberal,  and  Chartist,  go  on  with  their  wars  of  words, 
about  the  •*  Franchise"  and  the  "  Charter  ;*'  whilst  •«  Agri- 
culturists*' and  '*  Leaguers,'*  **  Free- traders'*  and  **  Pro- 
tectionists,'* **  BuUionists'*  and  advocates  of  **  Paper- 
money,*'  "  Repealers,**  and  "  New-Poor-Law,"  and  •*  Old- 
Poor-Law"  men,  may  swell  the  din  of  Babel  with 
discordant  jargon,  and  all  of  them  alike  forget  their 
country,  whilst  occupied  with  their  sect  and  faction — 
forget  they  have  a  nation's  duties  to  perform,  a  nation*s 
honour  to  maintain,  a  nation*s  safety  to  protect  and  in- 
terests to  administer,  whilst  framing  theories  about  her 
institutes,  and  meditating  endless  changes  in  her  laws.  If 
they  forget  their  duties  as  a  people,  they  can  remember 
nothing  which  is  not  pernicious,  and  do  nothing  but  what 
is  bad. 

I  would  seriously  ask  any  roan  who  has  read  the  words 
which  the  Prime  Minister  has  uttered,  **  if  ever  nation  did, 
or  can  advance  to  greatness,  amongst  whose  citizens  such 
morals  were  disseminated,  as  have  been  published  by  their 
ruler.'* 
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Bat  falleu  as  we  are,  and  must  have  been,  below  the 
lowest  grade  of  rectitude  and  intellect  which  is  consistent 
with  the  permanence  of  national  existence,  before  tbos^ 
words  that  mark  and  signalise  our  fall  could  have  found 
vent  among  us,  I  will  not  utterly  despair  that  there  may 
prove  to  he  in  their  own  poison,  an  antidote  for  that  disease 
they  indicate,  and  which  they  might  so  well  have  ren- 
dered mortal.  I  would  hope  that  they  may  startle  intQ 
thought  some  consciences  which,  though  slumbering,  way 
not  be  dead.  I  will  not  be  withheld  from  hoping,  that  our 
«yes  are  not  yet  so  darkened,  nor  our  hearts  so  hardened, 
that  this  last  of  prodigies  has  been  displayed  for  us  in  vain. 
A  prodigy,  indeed,  that  must  be  called,  in  which  our  fore** 
most  man  appears  unconsciously  to  realise  the  burden 
which  the  Lord  of  old  imposed  on  his  afflicted  prophet, 
of  stripping  himself  to  very  nakedness  before  the  public  eye^ 
and  having  smeared  himself  toith  filth  and  mvre^  and  taken  to 
himself  a  wife  of  fornication^  to  make  himself  a  siQUf  unto 
the  people^ — a  portentous  symbol  of  their  own  depravityr^ 

by     BEFLUCTING    UPON     WfilCH,   TBET   WIQBT  ETEN   THEN 
BB   SAVED. 

Such  words  were  not  left  to  us  in  vain-**if  deep  corrup- 
tion might  not  be  cured^  they  would  not  have  been  uttered; 
and,  happily,  signs  do  appear  of  at  least  possible  r^ 
storation.  These  signs  coosisit  in  the  circumstances  to 
which  you  have  referred, — in  recent  words  and  acts  of 
public  men,  whose  names  you  meation  with  appropriate 
honour,  and  especially  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  Lord  Jocelyn, 
Lwd  Ashley,  and  Lprd  Howick.  The  wards  of  these, 
especially  of  the  two  former,  have  fallen  on  my  spirit  as 
the  dews  of  healing  on  a  fevered  frame.  The  solemn  and 
affecting  appeals  of  the  Ameers  have  found  utterajoce  in 
the  British  Parliament;  **  There  will  be  no  jusdce  for  us 
until  God  comb3  to  his  Judgment-seat."  And  it  is 
we,  at  once  the  unwilling  inflictors  and  unconscious  vic- 
tims of  the  crime,  that  are  to  be  brought  to  that  bar. 


THE   OENBRATION.  I7I 

You  Mty  of  Lord  JTocelyn's  word8»  that  they  aloiott  leave 
08  nothing  to  desire.    I  say,  they  leave  ut  nothing  to  I'egret, 
but  that  the  man  who  attered  them  should  not  have  learnt 
as  yet  how  high  a  place^  how  rast  a  power  toward*  the 
restitation  of  his  country,  the  fticulty  of  tpeakiug  thue  in 
times  like  ours  bestows  on  its  possessor ;  that  such  a  man 
should  still  be  unaware  that  it  is  the  loss  of  suoh  simpli- 
city and  rectitude  of  thought  ae  he  has  shewn,  which  eon- 
stitutee  the  disease  by  which  this  country  perishes  ;  that 
be  should  not  be  aware  that  through  that  cause  of  dark- 
ness and  conftision,  there  is  not,  and  there  cannot  be 
one  man  amongst  us  fit  to  deal  with  our  distraetionSy 
manage  00  r  affairs  or  comprehend  our  interests ;  much  less 
restore   the  spirit  of  the  citizen,  and   give  us  back  our 
aucient  harmony  and   morals.     For  when  such   a   man 
shall  once  begin  to  comprehend  crime,  it  is  with  incon- 
ceivable rapidity  that  he  passes  on  to  recognize  the  germi- 
nation of  those  powers  of  action  in  himself,  which  it  is 
alone  the  property  of  clear  conceptions  to  confer;  that  he 
finds  spontaneously  arising  within  him  that  weight  of  cha- 
racter,  that  strength  of  purpose,  that  consciousness  of 
strength,  before  which  cunning  crouches,  and  follies  and 
corruptions  tremble.     It  is  then,  that  in  order  to  ranquish 
these,  which  he  perceives  to  constitute  the  very  quality 
and  occapation  of  the  Statesmen  of  his  time,  he  needs  no 
other  aids  but  those  which  are  on  such  a  man  unfaililigly 
hestowed.    To  such  a  man  it  costs  no  effort,  but  is  a  mere 
necessity  of  his  own  noble  nature,  that, 

''All  the  ends  he  aims  at  are  his  Country's, 
His  God's,  and  Honour's." 

What  glory  and  felicity  to  themselves,  and  oh !  what 
blessings  to  their  country,  might  a  few  of  these  men  pro- 
duce, could  they  but  proceed  to  master  the  conception  of 
what  it  is  which  constitutes  the  difference  between  com- 
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mon  and  the  genuine  greatness  which  lays  or  renews  a 
state's  foundations,  restores  its  intelligence  and  brings  back 
its  morals;  that  greatness  which  bestowed  its  lustre  on  the 
crown  of  Alfred ;  on  those  mitres  and  coronets  which 
preserved  to  the  people  the  character  he  had  impressed 
upon  them,  and  thence  upon  the  conduct  of  their  national 
affairs;  that  greatness  from  the  world  of  light,  which 
shed  its  dying  glory  on  the  name  of  Chatham,  and  with 
ever  waning  splendour  sunk  into  the  grave  with  Pitt. 

We  have,  it  seems,  two  grounds  for  hope ;  first,  the 
revelation  of  our  extreme  and  scarcely  credible  corruption, 
in  those  prodigious  words  of  the  Prime  Minister ;  and 
secondly,  in  those  recent  indications  of  the  quickening  of  a 
moral  sense,  in  a  small  but  an  increasing  number  of  our 
public  men.  But  it  behoves  us  to  beware  how  we  become 
too  confident,  or  how  any  one  neglects  to  use  his  utmost 
efforts  to  strengthen  and  maintain  such  favourable  symp- 
toms as  have  shewn  themselves;  for  underneath  these 
very  omens  of  revival,  there  may  be  lurking  a  still  deeper 
danger  of  ultimate  perdition.  For  if  the  feeble  scintil- 
lations which  seem  like  rekindling  life  should  be  suffered 
again  to  grow  cold  ;  will  they  not  rather  prove  themselves 
the  deadly  phosphorescence  emitted  from  corruption? 
And  if  a  ministerial  declaration,  which,  uttered  in  this 
realm  of  England,  in  former  times,  would  have  appeared 
sufficient  to  raise  the  dead,  should  fail  to  blow  those  sparks 
into  a  fiame,  within  the  breasts  that  have,  in  so  far,  shewn 
themselves  as  still  alive ;— why,  then,  our  latter  state,  the 
constant  fate  of  insincere  repentance,  will  be  worse  than 
the  first. 

I  am  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient  Servant, 

C. 
Durham^  March  24. 


PERSECUTION  of  the  JEWS. 


Russia  has  placed  Side  by  Side  two  contradictory  Do&* 
trines  or  Principles,  and  held  them  forth  as  Banners  to 
the  Nations  of  the  World  •  Interference  in  Matters  of 
political  Doctrine,  Toleration  in  respect  to  religions 
Creed.  By  the  first  she  has  encouraged  all  Governments 
oppressive  to  their  People  to  look  to  her  for  Aid,  while 
underhand  she  has  been  furnishing  Aid  to  every  Organi- 
zation against  constituted  Authority.  The  second,  (reli- 
gious Toleration)  was  in  a  more  unqualified  Manner  de- 
clared because  she  had  a  Faith  belonging  to  herself  and 
stood  at  Variance  with  the  Faiths  of  every  surrounding 
Nation.  Well,  then,  would  it  be  the  Part  of  a  Catherine 
to  recognize  the  Rights  of  all  persecuted  Communities 
{in  foreign  States)  **  to  look  throughout  the  World  for 
Patrons  and  Defenders." 

We  have  recently  been  overwhelmed  with  the  Details 
of  Persecutions  of  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  United 
Greeks  throughout  the  Russian  Dominion,  Persecutions 
equalling  in  Atrocity  but  far  surpassing  in  Extent  and 
Depth  of  the  concerted  Plan,  the  wildest  Fanaticisms  of 
the  worst  and  darkest  Ages,  and  we  have  seen  that  as 
the  very  Chief  of  that  Religion  had  enabled  Russia  to 
obtain  the  political  Power  by  which  Poland  could  be  reli* 
giously  persecuted ;  so,  after  protesting  against  the  Act 
which  he  had  facilitated,  he  now  bows  himself  down  ip 
kiss  the  Dust  at  the  Foot  of  the  Oppressor,  by  whom  he 
is  smitten  and  whom  he  had  denounced. 

We  have  seen  Europe  stand  by  cold  and  indifferent,  not 
even  yielding  a  passing  Tribute  of  Commendation  to  the 
Sufferers  or  expressing  Sympathy  for  their  Wrong?,  where 
in  former  Times  and  in  Ages  that  we  denominate  barba- 
rons  the  Swords  of  Freemen  would  have  leapt  from  their 
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Scabbards,  to  punish  the  Guilty,  or  to  avenge  upon  their 
own  Governments  Partnership  with  such  Deeds,  whether 
by  Indifference  or  Acquiescence. 

The  Persecution  of  the  Jews,  not  from  religions  Motives, 
has  brought  into  Evidence  an  equal  Indifference  and 
therefore  an  equal  Debasement  of  that  Community. 

Having  in  former  Numbers  dwelt  upon  this  Subject, 
we  confine  ourselves  for  the  present  to  bringing  together 
some  further  Notice  of  the  present  Persecution. 

(From  the  Journal  des  Debats.) 

*<  The  Russian  Government,  has  decidedly  declared  war  against 
the  civilization  as  well  as  the  generous  and  philosophic  spirit  of  our 
age,  and  every  day  it  is  makbg  further  progress  in  this  deplorable 
course.  Every  day  the  German  journals  bring  us  accounts  of  per- 
secutions exercised  by  order  of  the  Emperor  against  the  Jews  who 
inhabit  his  states.  A  new  ukase  has  filled  the  cup  of  persecution 
to  the  brim,  and  has  reduced  that  unfortunate  population  to  de^air. 
We  must  refer  to  the  most  unfortunate  period  of  history,  and  to 
the  fatal  spirit  which  dictated  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
to  find  an  example  for  this  tyranny  which  has  struck  half  a  million 
of  men.  When  we  consider,  that  without  any  serious  motive,  and 
under  the  most  frivolous  pretext,  an  entire  industrious  population-*- 
men,  women,  children,  and  old  men — have  been  compelled  to  quit 
their  homes,  en  rnasse,  to  break  the  bonds  which  attach  them  to 
their  native  soil,  to  renounce  their  affections,  their  recollections, 
and  their  interests,  to  seek  in  unknown  provinces  the  slip  of  ground 
marked  out  for  them  by  the  despot,  we  ask  ourselves  involuntarily 
if  it  be  really  in  Europe  in  the  1 9th  century,  or  whether  it  be  not 
in  the  remotest  comer  of  the  East,  that  the  rights  of  humanity 
have  been  violaC<ed  and  trampled  under  foot.  We  almost  imagine 
that  we  see  the  transportations  ordered  by  th^  Kings  Darius  and 
Nebuchadnezzar  repeated  in  our  time  by  a  society  in  which  hu^ 
man  misery  or  death  is  of  no  weight  in  comparison  wiA  the  caprice 
of  a  conqueror." 


OF  THE  JEWS.  17^ 

(From  tiM  Am^^wr^h  QatB9ti§.) 
*'  Various  letteft  and  jovrnalt  dctcribe  Um  Jewa  remdmg  m  th« 
Ruasian  dominioM,  although  severely  grieved^  as  giving  proof  of 
rangy  and  ftaleni,  the  more  snrprisiBg  as  ihe  Polish  Jews  were  ge- 
nerally consideied  to  be  half  baiiiarians.  The  chief  lUhbi  from 
Posen^  was  lately  at  Berlin,  and  received  applioatiops  from  various 
({Qarters  to  interest  hisnelf  for  his  suffering  coantryoaen.  Some 
Iarae]ite%  bigUy  distingaished  in  literature^  amongst  others  M. 
Lehman,  formerly  director  of  the  Stats  Qazetttj  vrmited  on  the 
Kingoi  Prussia^  who  referred  him  to  the  Prince  Royal.  His 
Rojal  Highness  was  pleased  to  say,  that  a  representation,  conehed  in 
the  strongest  terms,  should  be  made  to  the  Emperor  of  Russia  rela- 
tive to  the  oppression  praotised  on  his  Jewish  subjects.  The  reply 
to  this  remonstrance  is  anxiously  expected." 

(From  the  Voss  Gazette.) 
"  Measures  are  beginning  to  be  taken  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
against  the  increase  of  the  Jews.  A  list  has  been  drawn  up  of  all 
those  who  cftnnot  furaish  proof  of  their  means  of  existence,  with 
A  view  to  tmnsport  them  beyond  the  frontiers.  In  Moldavia,  whers 
there  are  a  greater  number  of  Israelites,  an  ordonnance  has  been 
published  to  remove  them  from  the  principal  roads.  They  are  not 
allowed  to  take  on  a  lease  hofuses  sitoatcd  along  those  roads,  and 
the  agreeaients  made  befoee  the  publication  of  ^e  ordonnance  are 
to  be  in  force  for  only  three  years.  The  houses  now  in  oonstrudion 
can  only  be  inhabited  by  Christians,  and  in  case  of  sale  it  is  only 
Christians  who  can  purchase  them.  No  Jew  can  take  a  Chris- 
tian into  his  service,  and  all  who  do  not  exercise  some  regular  calling 
and  who  cannot  prove  that  they  possess  a  fortune  of  5000  piastres, 
will  be  treated  as  vagabonds.*' 

These  MeasureB  are  not  revplting  to  Eoglishment  but 
open  interesting  Fields  of  religious  aud  prophetic  Dis- 
quisition. The  common  Newspapers  that  excluded  Reli* 
gion  fVom  their  Politics  now  revel  in  Fanaticism. 

''  We  see  on  the  bosom  of  broad  Europe  the  first  rays  of  the  ap- 
proaching glory — the  grey  dawn  that  promises  the  coming  noon.  The 
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dry  bones,  **  exceeding  many  and  exceeding  dry/^  already  heave  with 
the  first  pulses  of  life,  and  present  the  outlines  of  a  mighty  army. 
It  is  thus  that  Moldavia,  Lithuania,  and  Russia  throughout  its 
gigantic  extent,  whilst  they  dream  that  they  are  achieving  the  paltry 
triumphs  of  a  temporary  policy,  are  really  accomplishing  the  prophe- 
cies, by  helping  forward  the  approach  of  Israel's  restoration.*' 

**  It  seems  as  if  every  region  of  the  Gentiles  were  about  to 
empty  itself  of  its  Jewish  population,  and,  as  if  to  fulfil  ancient 
prophecy,  to  hurry  the  Jews  to  their  promised  land.  While  cruelty, 
however,  is  busy  in  converging  the  peeled  and  scattered  tribes  of 
Abraham  toward  the  ancient  city  of  their  solemnities.  Christian  be- 
nevolence is  at  work  in  that  mysterious  capital  in  arranging  an  un- 
looked-for reception.  A  Protestant  Bishop  waits  at  Jerusalem  to 
welcome  the  exiles,  not  only  to  their  home  but  to  their  God.'* 

But  suddenly  all  the  Notes  are  struck  in  another  Key. 
The  Czar  never  persecuted,  nor  in  any  way  injured  the  Jews 
no  more  than  the  Poles,  nor  any  of  the  other  People  that  are 
so  much  pitied  in  £urope.  How  is  this  change  effected  ? 
Very  simply,  by  a  Ukase — an  Instrument  becoming  very 
authoritative  in  the  West  and  South.  But  a  Ukase,  unless 
to  reverse  the  previous  ones,  can  no  ways  touch  this 
matter.  The  Ukase  does  not  touch  the  matter ;  it  repeals 
no  prior  Order,  yet  it  changes  all  our  Judgment  upon  the 
Act  Such  is  the  magic  of  Ukases  on  Europeans.  They 
produce  no  such  effect  in  Russia. 

**  According  to  letters  from  St.  Petersburgh  of  the  23d  ult.  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  has  issued  a  ukase,  encouraging  the  Jews  to  give 
themselves  up  to  agriculture,  and  recommending  the  land-owners  to 
employ  the  Jews  in  tillage.  Every  Israelite  farmer  is  to  be  exempt 
from  the  conscription  for  ten  years,  and  for  fifty  years  from  all  tax 
on  the  land  which  he  may  own  and  cultivate  himself  with  the  assist- 
ance of  men  of  his  own  religion.  Every  person  who  shall  take  into 
his  service  200  Jews  is  to  obtain  the  rank  of  noble  for  life ;  and 
every  person  who  employs  more  than  200  Jews  is  to  be  invested 
with  hereditary  nobility,  and  all  the  privileges  attached  to  it.*' 


NEWS  FBOH  CIRCASSIA. 


It  will  have  been  observed,  that  the  Reason  assigned 
for  the  Urgency  with  which  Prussia  has  been  pressed  into 
an  Act  that  seals  her  surrender  to  Russia,  by  destroying 
the  Character  as  well  as  the  Credit  by  which  she  might 
have  proved  dangerous,  was  the  Desire  of  the  Russian 
Cabinet  to  have  its  Hands  entirely  free  in  Europe,  that 
her  undivided  Attention  may  be  given  to  Circassia, 
where  a  great  Effort  is  to  be  made  to  crush  that  People. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  can  meddle  in  transatlantic  republican 
Disputes,  and  teaze  and  bicker  with  the  Ottoman  Em- 
pire, bat  has  no  Voice  to  raise  against  such  Atrocities. 
We  appeal  not  to  Europeans  in  behalf  of  Circassia — ^it 
would  be  waste  of  idle  Breath,  and  it  woul4  be  to  degrade 
a  noble  People. 

( Extracts  from  the  Press.) 

^*  Large  reinforcemcements  are  being  sent  by  the  Rossimi 
Government  to  the  army  of  the  Caucasus.  The  effective  force  of 
Rossia  in  that  quarter  will  soon  amount  to  200,000  men."-» 
^Umu  Gazette. ' 

Odessa^  2nd  February. -^'^^  On  the  25th  of  January,  there  was  a 
regular  consecration  of  the  troops,  who  on  the  same  day  were  to 
proceed  to  the  Caucasus ;  it  was  an  imposing  ceremony.  Although 
it  was  notorious,  that  the  soldiers  were  in  winter  to  make  a  march 
of  1600  ver&ts,  through  very  desolate  districts,  and  with  the 
certainty  of  meeting  opponents,  equally  cunning  and  formidable, 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  the  least  depression  of  spirits ;  on  the  con- 
trary, they  appeared  in  excdlent  order.  The  Emperor  is  determined 
this  yearto  put  an  eiid  to  a  war  so  destructive,  both  to  his  soldiery 
and  to  his  finances.  The  effectives  of  the  Caucasian  army  are  to  be 
raised  to  200,000  men  ;  eight  regiments  of  infantry,  and  (bur  regiments 
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of  cavalry,  with  their  artillery,  inarch  from  Bessarabia,  and  16 
battalions  firom  Moscow.  The  Emperor  intends  to  superintend 
himself  the  military  operations ;  at  all  events,  he  means  this  spring  to 
be  in  those  provinces/' — Allgemeine  Zeitung, 

'•According  to  letters  from  St.  Petersburg,  several  Turkish 
vessels,  loaded  with  arms  and  ammunition  for  the  Circassians,  have 
been  taken  by  the  Russian  blockading  force.  It  is  said  the  Russians 
have  found  papers  in  those  vessels  which  prove  that  the  Ottoman 
Government  was  not  unacquainted  with  the  forwarding  of  the  stores. 
The  Russian  Government  has  madea  very  energetic  representation 
on  the  infraction  of  the  treaty  of  the  Dardanelles.  The  Divan  re- 
plied very  humbly,  that  measures  would  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
transmission  of  any  warlike  stores  in  future." — Frankfort  Journal, 

Borders  of  Tarkey^  ^\st  February. — "According  to  accounts 
from  the  Black  Seas,  the  whole  Russian  coasts,  particularly  the 
ports  of  Sebastopol  and  Odessa,  were  in  a  state  of  the  greatest 
activity.  The  march  of  troops,  now  going  to  the  Caucasian 
country,  augments  in  proportion  to  the  advance  of  the  season.  The 
approaching  oaiQpaign  against  the  mountaineers,  by  extending  the 
line  of  operations,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  various  means  which 
Russia  has,  in  her  power,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  empire,  will  be 
the  most  formidable  they  have  yet  experienced.  It  is  said,  that  the 
Emperor  is  determined  to  try  the  experiment,  whether  he  cannot 
subdue  this  chain  of  mountains  by  a  great  combined  effort,  instead 
of  leaving  it  to  the  pettiness  of  detail.  Some  believe  that  His 
Majesty  himself  will  lead  the  operations,  and  for  this  purpose  called 
around  him  all  the  officers,  who  have  been  accustomed  to'  this 
species  of  mountain  war.  Amongst  others  is  named  General- 
Jomoloff,  who  is  said  now  to  possess  the  unbounded  confidence  of 
the  Emperor.  The  attacks  will  be  simultaneous  and  combined, 
from  the  Kuban,  from  the  Black  Sea,  and  from  Daghestan,  as 
well  as  from  the  south  side,  or  trans-Caucasia;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  amongst  the  Russians  that  the  expedition  will  be  crowned 
with  complete  success.  When  the  campaign  is  to  be  opened  is  not 
yet  determined;  it  would  seem,  however,  that  the  presence  of  the 
Emperor  on  the  Kuban  may.  occasion  some  delay,  especially  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  the  report,  that  His  Imperial  Majesty  intends  to  go 
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to  Germany.  The  Caacasians  are  likewise  stated  to  be  preparing 
for  the  conflict ;  and  it  is  said  that  nomeroas  agents  from  Circasaia 
are  busy  in  the  Turkish  dominions,  in  the  acquisition  of  the  sinews 
of  war.** — Allgemeine  Zeiiung. 

**  In  Odessa,  it  is  said,  according  to  the  mercantile  letters,  that 
from  ten  to  twel?e  war- steamers  will  be  employed  to  blockade  and  to 
watch  the  whole  Caucasian  coast  in  the  Black  Sea.  A  part  of  the 
army  of  the  south  is  to  be  employed  on  this  expedition.*' — Angihurg 
Gazette, 


«  ENGLAND'S  INFIRMITY  IRELAND'S 
OPPORTUNITY." 

{As  applied  hy  Mr.  Sheilin  the  Irish  Debate.) 

*'  Yes  ;  there  is  one  analogy  to  your  sacerdotal  institutioni— 
there  is  one  country  in  Europe  in  which  your  Irish  'policy  has 
been  faithfully  copied.  In  a  series  of  remarkable  ukases  the  Em« 
peror  of  aU  the  Russias  proclaims  the  eternal  union  between 
Poland  and  Russia,  declares  it  to  be  the  means  of  developing  the 
great  national  advantages  of  Poland,  expresses  his  surprise  that  the 
Poles  should  be  so  utterly  insensible  to  his  benevolence,  reprobates 
the  malcontents  by  whom  fanciful  grievances  are  got  up,  and  estab- 
lishes the  Greek  church  as  an  excellent  bond  of  connexion  between 
the  two  countries  (hear,  hear,  hear).  Is  there  a  single  argument  that 
can  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  English  church  in  Ireland,  which  does 
not  apply  to  the  establishment  of  the  Greek  church  in  Poland.  The 
fee-simple  of  Poland  is  now  Russian ;  pioperty  in  Poland  has  been  Tar- 
tarised,  by  very  much  the  same  process  by  which  it  has  been  Protes- 
tantised in  Ireland.  A  Greek  hierarchy  will  compensate  for  the  absence 
of  the  nobility  in  Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg ;  and  it  will  be  eminently 
conducive  to  public  usefulness,  that  a  respectable  Greek  clergyman 
should  be  located,  as  a  resident,  in  every  parochial  subdivision  of 
Poland,  with  a  living,  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  congregation 
(hear,  hear.)     Almost  every  year  we  have  a  debate  in  this  house 
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touching  the  wrongs  of  Poland,  and  an  assurance  is  given  by  the 
right  honourable  baronet  that  he  will  use  his  best  endeavours  to 
procure  a  mitigation  of  the  sufferings  of  Poland — to  procure  justice 
for  Poland  (hear).  I  have  sometimes  thought  that,  in  case  Lord 
Aberdeen  should  venture  on  any  vehement  expostulation,  which  is 
not,  however,  very  likely,  Count  Nesselrode  might  ask,  whether 
Russia  had  not  adopted  the  example  of  England  towards  Ireland 
(hear,  hear) ;  whether,  in  Ireland,  torrents  of  blood  had  not  been 
poured  out  by  your  forefathers  (hear,  hear,  hear) ;  whether  Ireland 
had  not  been  put  through  a  process  of  repeated  confiscation  (hear, 
hear) ;  whether  the  laws  of  Russia  were  more  detestable  than  your 
barbarous  penal  code ;  and  whether,  to  this  day,  you  do  not 
persevere  in  maintaining  an  ecclesiastical  institution  repugnant  to  the 
interests,  utterly  at  variance  with  the  creed,  and  abhorrent  to  the 
feelings  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  ?  (Loud  cheers.)  Such, 
I  think,  would  be  the  just  reply  of  a  Russian  stateman  to  my  Lord 
Aberdeen ;  and,  since  I  have  named  my  Lord  Aberdeen,  I  gladly 
nvail  myself  of  the  opportunity  to  express  my  unqualified  approba- 
tion of  his  foreign  policy.  As  long  as  the  Home-offiee  plays,  in 
reference  to  Ireland,  so  belligerent  a  part,  and  when  the  Secretary 
of  the  Colonies,  in  speaking  of  Ireland,  **  stiffens  the  sinews,^  and 
*'  summons  up  the  blood,**  and,  I  may  venture  to  add,  imitates  the 
action  of  the  tiger,  nothing  will  become  my  Lord  Aberdeen  so  muck 
as  '*  mild  behaviour  and  humility."  ('*  Hear,  hear,*'  and  laughter.) 
Rightly  did  my  Lord  Ashburton,  under  his  auspices,  concede  to 
America  far  more  than  America  could  easily  claim.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Rightly  will  he  relinquish  the  Oregon  territory ;  rightly  has  he  en- 
dured the  intrigues  of  the  French  Cabinet  in  Spain ;  rightly  did  he 
speak  of  Algiers  as  a  **fait  accompli.*'  (Hear,  hear.)  Rightly  will 
he  abandon  the  treaties  of  1931  and  1833  for  the  suppression  of  the 
slave  trade ;  but,  afler  all,  this  prudential  complaisance  may  be  of 
little  avail — (hear)— for  who  can  rely  upon  the  sincerity  of  that 
international  friendship,!  which  rests  on  no  better  basis  than  the  inter- 
change of  royal  civilities  ?  Who  can  rely  upon  the  stability  of  that 
throne  of  the  barricades, which  has  neither  legitimacy  for  its  founda- 
tion i)  or  freedom  for  its  prop  ?** 


The  ^TIMES'*  and  LORD  PALMERSTON. 


*'  Would  the  enthasiastic  admirers  of  Lord  Palmerston's  poUcj}** 
says  the  Times,  "  have  us  believe  that  the  '  noble  cards'  he  dealt  to  the 
world  were  all  on  the  table  at  once,  and  that  he  held  the  four  honours 
iti  the  same  hand  ?  Nothing  is  more  notorious  than  that,  equally  in- 
temperate in  both  courses, the  first  portion  of  his  Administration,  when 
he  was  supported  by  France,  all  but  brought  us  into  a  collision  with 
Bussia  ;  just  as  the  second  Portion,  when  he  was  devoted  to  Russia, 
inflicted  a  still-unhealed  wound  on  France.  Nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  the  Minister  who  concerted  the  expedition  ofihe  Vixen, 
corrected  the  proofs  of  the  **  Portfolio"  and  advised  the 
^ffghan  wmTf  was  the  very  same  person  who,  within  a  few 
months,  accepted  Baron  Brunonfs  proposals^  and  brought  him* 
self  to  contemplate  without  reluctance  the  contingency  of  a 
JRussian  army  in  Constantinople.  But  the  period  which  inter" 
vened  between  these  transactions  was  sufficiently  long  to  convert 
all  his  former  enmities  into  pledges  of  affection,  and  all  his  fotmer 
alliances  into  sources  of  lasting  rancour." 

;  The  Times  which  holds  to-day,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  decidedly  opposed  than  the  two  Courses  of  Lord 
Palmerston — asserted,  before  he  had  lefl  the  first  of  op- 
posing Russia,  and  fallen  into  the  opposite  one,  thai 
nothing  could  be  more  false  than  the  Pretence  that  be 
was  opposed  to  Russia.  Then  the  Times  asserted  that  his 
Opposition  to  her  was  fAgrued — applied  to  him  the  Term 
'^  Traitor,"  and  was  the  first  public  Journal  that  did 
so.  Then  he  changes  round :  allies  England  openly  with 
Russia,  and  assails  France.  This  confirms  the  Asser- 
tions of  the  Times — it  did  more— it  verified  its  Prog- 
nostications. We  refer  the  Times  to  its  own  Columns, 
at  the  end  of  1837,  and  the  beginning  of  1838,  for  an- 
terior Explanation,  by  itself,  of  the  Events,  which,  after 
their  Occurrence^  have  baffled  its  Penetration.  It  is  after 
these  Confirmations— after  Evidence  furnished,  that  the 
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Expedition  of  the  Vixen  was  concerted  with  Russia — not 
planned  against  her — that  the  Publication  of  the  "  Port- 
folio" was  concerted  with  her,  not  aimed  against  her— that 
the  Affghan  Expedition  was  executed  for  her  Purposes, 
and  not  to  thwart  them  : — it  is  after  the  Facts  which  the 
Times  alleges  as  Proofs  of  the  anti-Russian  Spirit  of  Lord 
Palmerston  have  severally  furnished  Grounds  of  a  Charge 
of  High  Treason,  as  the  Times  had  previously  established 
in  respect  to  Greece,  the  Russian  Fleet,  Interference  in 
Spain,  the  North  American  Boundary,  &c.  that  the  Times 
exclaims  :•— Nothing  can  be  more  decidedly  opposed  than 
the  two  courses  of  Lord  Palmerston :  he  once  hated  Russia 
as  much  as  he  afterwards  loved  her.  It  was  groundlessly 
that  we  charged  the  crime,  and  quite  unconsciously  that  we 
uttered  the  prophesy.  When  we  said,  •*  he  was  a  danger- 
ous man  who  betrayed  a  foolish  people,"  we  ought  to  have 
said,  '^  he  was  a  silly  man  that  ruined  a  wise  one." 

We  wish  the  Times  Joy  of  its  Discovery — the  Value  to 
it  of  which  can  be  estimated  only  by  its  previous  Aberra- 
tions. In  our  next  Number  we  may  present  some  of  these  : 
they  have  not  lost  Value  by  Time. 

After  making  the  Discovery  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
honest  Imbecility,  the  Times  proceeds  to  teach  us  that 
whether  a  foolish  People  betrayed,  or  a  wise  People  be- 
fooled, it  matters  not  if  they  are  satisfied. 

*'  We  are  well  aware  that  the  foreign  relations  of  this  country, 
and  the  maintenance  of  peace,  are  still  not  beyond  the  reach  of 
those  fruitful  sources  of  discord  which  the  last  years  of  the  Whig 
Government  revived ;  but  come  what  may,  we  are  satisfied  that  all 
that  the  honour  and  the  interests  of  this  country  require,  has  been 
done  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  great  calamity  of  war,  and  to 
carry  on  the  afiairs  of  this  great  nation  on  principles  of  justice, 
firmness,  and  moderation,  of  which  we  need  render  no  account  to 
the  cavils  of  party  politics,  since  they  are  approved  by  the  nation." 
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The  duty   of   the    ARMY    ik    respect    to 
UNLAWFUL  WARS. 


**  Bert. — If  Princes  not  protect  their  Ministers, 

What  Man  will  dare  to  serve  them  ? 
"Queen.  None  will  da«e 

To  serve  them  ill,  when  they  are  left  to  Laws." 

Dryden*s  Spanish  Friar, 


i 


When  military  Men  are  brought  to  understand, 
and  to  recognise  that  War,  except  with  just  Cause 
and  legal  Forms,  is  Murder^  they  take  refuge  in 
the  Proposition  that,  nevertheless,  it  is  requisite  for 
the  Efficiency  of  the  Army  that  it  should  obey 
whatever  Orders  it  receives.  "  If  the  Orders  are 
bad,"  say  they,  "  it  is  the  Fault  of  Civilians,  the 
Government  who  gives,  or  the  Parliament  who 
sanctions  them  j  with  that  we  have  no  Concern,  we 
may  be  to  be  pitied  when  ordered  to  do  Things  that 
are  painful,*  but  cannot  be  blamed/' 

We  reply,^ — 

'^  It  is  less  the  political  Part  of  the  Community 
that  has  betrayed  the  Army  into  such  Necessities, 

*  "  Every  Drop  of  Blood  is  Murder," — Major  Oatram  to  Sir 
Charles  Napier. 

"  War  has  not  been  proclaimed,  nor  need  it  be." — Sir  Charles 
Napier  to  Lord  EUenborough. 

**  It  is  shameful  to  send  Men  who  have  received  honourable  Scars 
to  commit  Murder," — Words  of  a  common  Sailor  on  board  the 
Herald  in  China. 
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than  it  is  the  Array  that  has  involved  the  Nation  ia 
Crime/' 

A  Soldier  renounces  not  his  Duty  of  Citizen,  but 
has  other  Duties  superadded  thereto.  When  mili- 
tary Men  argue  thus,  they  renounce  the  Character 
of  Citizens,  and  violate  the  Duty  of  Soldiers,  by- 
denying  their  own  Faculty  of  Judgment  in  Matters 
pertaining  to  civil  and  military  Law.  Such  an  Army- 
used  as  a  mere  Instrument  in  the  Hands  of  a 
Despot,  sins  only  against  their  Fellow-citizens. 
Such  an  Army  may  be  employed,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  a  free  State  against  Foreigners — then  involving 
the  whole  Nation  in  its  own  Sin,  does  it  wound  them 
far  more  deeply  than  by  turning  against  them  its 
Weapons.  But  where  such  things  happen,  both  must 
be  equally  debased.  If  either  Army  or  People  did 
their  Duty,  such  Crimes  would  be  impossible- 
The  graver  Guilt,  nevertheless,  attaches  to  those 
who  are  the  active  Instruments  ;  and  thej^  are  ob- 
noxious to  bitter  and  merited  Reproach  from  the  rest 
of  the  Community.  But  for  their  ready  Obedience 
to  Orders,  involving,  by  the  Laws  of  the  Land,  the 
Penalty  of  Death  to  him  who  gives,  as  to  him  who 
obeyes  them,  the  Nation  could  not  have  been 
cheated  into  Wars — the  controlling  Power  of  Par- 
liament subverted — the  Care  and  Knowledge  of  the 
Nation  extinguished — Temptations  to  evil  Ministers 
held  out,  and  England  involved  in  a  Career  of 
Violence,  which  must  ultimately  cause  Ruin,  both 
from  the  Immorality  it  produces,  and  the  Retribu- 
tion it  will  bring. 
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How  is  it  that  an  Army  composed  of  Gentlemen, 
Freemen,  and  Christians,  can  be  used  in  buccaneer- 
ing Expeditions  ?  How  can  brave  and  honourable 
Men  be  made  to  use  (as  in  Spain,  kc.)  their.  Wea- 
pons in  a  Quarrel  neither  their  own  nor  their 
Country's?  The  Company,  or  the  Regiment, 
or  the  Brigade,  does  not  receive  Orders  from  the 
Cabinet.  The  Secretary  for  Foreign  AffSairs  has 
not  become  Commander-in-Chief  or  Lord  High 
Admiral.  The  Soldier  obeys  only  his  Officer,  so 
the  Officer  his  Superior,  up  to  the  Commander-in- 
Chief,  who,  in  like  manner,  can  receive  Orders 
only  from  his  Superior}  he  has  no  Superior  but 
the  Crown,  and  the  Crown  can  give  no  Order  to 
destroy  Life,  except  in  the  Case  of  War,  which 
must  be  duly  made. 

The  Forms  in  which  War  is  made  not  being  ob- 
served, no  Commander-in-Chief  can  issue  Orders 
to  destroy  Life,  and  no  Officer  or  Soldier  obey 
them  if  he  did,  without  Penalty  of  Death,  just  as 
much  as  if  he  used  his  Weapons  at  Home,  without 
being  called  upon  by  a  Magistrate  to  do  so.  Thus, 
the  Military  can  receive  a  lawful  Order  to  kill 
Men,  when  not  assaulted,  only  through  judicial 
authority — the  Magistrate  at  home — the  Proclama- 
tion and  the  Great  Seal  for  Foreign  War — and  if 
Troops  cannot  Act  in  the  most  petty  domestic 
Affair  of  Police  without  that  Authority,  how  can 
they  actybr  the  Nation^  and  against  other  Nations 
without  it  ? 
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For  the  Citizens  to  kill  and  destroy  lawfully, 
the  Warrant  is  required  of  the  Proclamation  by  the 
King,  with  the  Authority  of  the  Privy  Council. 

This  is  proclaimed  for  the  very  purpose  that  all 
Men  may  know  when  there  is  War.  Without  it,  the 
Soldier  that  obeys,  the  OflScer  that  conamands,  the 
Commander-in-Chief  transmitting  the  Order,  are 
successively  Parties  to  Murder  where  they  have 
used  their  Hands,  and  to  Treason  where  they  have 
lent  their  Authority.  To  assign  the  Order  of  a 
Secretary  of  State  for  levying  War  would  be  no 
Justification,  and  if  the  Case  were  brought  before  a 
Court  of  Law,  such  a  Document,  instead  of  screen- 
ing the  accused;  would  only  be  additicmal  Evidence 
of  his  Guilt,  and  serve  to  bring  to  Trial  his  minis- 
terial Accomplice. 

Yet  have  we  seen,  without  such  Warrant,  and 
simply  moved  thereto  by  a  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Secret  of  a  Cabinet — 3,  Commander-in-Chief  order- 
ing the  Army,  and  a  Board  of  Admiralty  the  Navy, 
on  buccaneering  Expeditions,  never  inquiring  into 
the  Rights  of  the  Case,  and  no  ways  heeding  their 
own  Duty,  because  no  Responsibility,  no  dread  of 
Impeachment,  hangs  over  them  ;  no  Fear  even  of 
Reproach,  they  were  sure  of  the  Subserviency  of 
their  Subordinates,  and  therefore  they  cared  not  for 
the  Laws  ;  and  they  shared  in  that  unconscious- 
ness of  Guilt  in  atrocious  Deeds,  which,  being  com- 
mon to  the  Nation,  has  extinguished  ministerial 
Responsibility,  and  caused  the  Words,  '*  the  Days 
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of  Impeachment  are  gone  by/'  to  have  passed  from 
a  Sign  into  a  Maxim. 

These  Forms  were  established  not  from  any 
Virtue  in  themselves^  but  in  order  to  prevent  the 
Possibility  of  the  Nation's  being  involved  in  War 
without  just  Cause,  acknowledged  Necessity,  and 
public  Will  and  Knowledge.  They  were  established 
at  once,  to  serve  as  a  Check  upon  the  King,  and  to 
give  the  Occasion  to  call  forth  the  Wisdom  of  the 
Nation  in  Council,  and  thereby  to  evoke  its  Courage 
in  Arms.  And  this  has  been  also  the  Practice  of 
every  great  and  noble  State,  indeed,  it  is  the  very 
Key-stone  of  national  Morality  and  Security. 
Without  the  Forms  of  War  no  Man  can  take  Part 
therein,  and  thus  it  is  requisite  that  the  Forms  be 
respected,  and  for  this,  the  Assent  of  the  Nation  or 
its  Council  must  be  given*  In  that  Assent  lies  for 
the  Nation  the  Security  that  it  is  just,  and  therein 
the  Impossibility  of  making  a  War  that  is  not  so. 

That  Period  in  Decline  having  arrived  in  which 
an  Army  obeys  the  mere  Order  of  a  Cabinet,  all 
these  Checks  to  Immorality,  Ambition,  Usurpation, 
or  Despotism,  are  beaten  down,  and  the  NatioUy 
surprised  into  the  Act,  is  betrayed  into  Justification 
of  the  Crime,  by  the  Supposition  that  the  Law  has 
not  been  violated,  since  the  Army  has  obeyed.  But 
this  is  altogether  a  new  Invention,  first  too  startling 
to  be  believed,  and  whenadmitted  so  grave  that  it 
is  not  supposed  it  ever  could  have  been  otherwise. 
Formerly  a  Decision  was  required  in  order  to  make 
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War,  now  no  Decision  is  requisite.  No  more  coald 
any  one,  a  dozen  years  ago,  have  thought  of  a  War, 
SQve  by  the  Decision  of  the  constituted  Authorities 
of  the  Realm,  than  now  they  think  of  any  thing 
beyond  the  Will  of  the  Cabinet.  Our  Fathers  took 
care  that  their  Governors  should  do  only  what  was 
lawful,  we  hold  to  be  lawful  that  which  our  Gover- 
nors do. 

The  King  was  deprived  of  the  Power  of  acting  of 
himself  in  order  that  Responsibility  might  lie  on  his 
Counsellors ;  and  their  Responsibility  consists  iu 
this,  that  they  are  punishable  when  they  issue 
Orders  that  are  unlawful.  It  is  in  this  that  consists 
the  Scheme  of  modern  Representative  Government, 
but  that  Scheme  is  broken  down,  and  the  Laws  set 
at  naught  equally  when  a  Minister,  as  when  a  King^ 
receives  Obedience  to  criminal  Commands.  Thus 
does  judicial  Blindness,  in  respect  to  Murder^  bring 
the  overthrow  not  only  of  internal  Liberties,  but  of 
all  the  Ends  for  which  Governments  are  constituted, 
and  the  Source  of  this  Blindness  is.  the  Idea  in 
Military  Men  that  Discipline  would  be  infringed  if 
unlawful  Orders  were  disobeyed. 

The  Discipline  of  Rome  has  been  the  Admiration 
and  the  Model  of  the  World  ;  yet  while  Rome  was 
Rome,  no  Soldier  could  draw  a  Weapon  till  the 
Temple  of  Janus  had  been  thrown  open.  This  was 
their  Proclamation,  and  this  neither  Senate^  Consul, 
Dictator,  nor  Comitia,  could  do.  By  a  Decision:  of 
a  legal  College  could  War  alone  be  made^  and  there- 
fore  did  Discipline  in  Rome  not  clash  with  Citizen- 
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-^Or  go  to  the  opposite  Extreme  of  human  So- 
ciety— the  Red  Indian  makes  not  War  without 
religious  Invocations  and  public  Discussion  and 
Decision  ;  and,  like  the  Roman  of  old,  he  signalises 
to  himself  and  others  the  solemn  Event  by  a  Change 
of  Costume.  We  ourselves  have  hitherto  invoked 
the  Blessing  of  God  in  a  just  Cause,  when  we  made 
War,  and  offered  up  Thanksgiving  at  its  close. 
This,  too,  has  disappeared,  and,  indeed,  in  what 
Terms  could  our  sacrilegious  Prayers  be  offered  up 
for  Success  in  Rapine,  or  Thanks  be  returned  be- 
cause Evil  had  prevailed  ? 

These  Forms  may  be  re-enacted  to-morrow  with- 
out any  Use.  The  Spirit  and  Aim  of  them  is  de- 
stroyed ;  they  can  be  restored,  in  Deed  and  Truth, 
only  by  the  Punishment  of  the  Offenders,  and  by 
that  Spirit  in  the  Nation  being  revived,  that  will 
neither  suffer  them  to  be  broken,  nor  remit  the 
Penalty  of  their  Infraction. 

If  none  will  dare  to  serve  Princes  ill,  save  where 
the  Laws  are  broken,  how  fractured  must  these  b^ 
when  Men  will  dare  to  serve  ill  not  Princes  but 
Ministers,  and  when  to  serve  them  worst  requires 
no  Courage  ?  This  has  not  suddenly  come  upon 
us.  It  is  by  slow  Degrees  and  gradual  Decline, 
that  we  have  fallen,  and  it  has  been  by  the  Change 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  executive  Part  of  our 
Government — a  Change  that  has  so  corrupted  the 
Nation  in  its  Progress,  that  none  have  been  able  to 
trace  the  growing  Evils  to  their  Source,  but  have 
attributed  them  to  false  Causes,  so  as  to  render  Ex- 
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perience  fruitless,  and  every  attempted  Renovation 
more  disastrous  than  the  Evils  that  prompted  the 
Change. 

When  we  attempted  to  amend  the  Constitution, 
who  dreamt  of  restoring  the  Control  of  Parliament 
over  the  Executive  ?  Yet  what  other  Remedy  was 
there  save  this  ?  And  this  neglected,  what  other 
could  avail  ? 

*'  Our  Forefathers,"  said  a  British  Statesman 
under  George  XL  "have  made  several  bold  Struggles 
to  exclude  those  who  have  any  Concern  in  the  Ad- 
ministration or  executive  Part  of  the  Government 
from  a  Share  in  the  Legislative,  which  was  designed 
by  our  Constitution  to  be  a  Check  upon  it.**  We 
reformed  ourselves  by  wholly  breaking  the  Rem- 
nants of  that  Check  ;  *  the  Executive,  already  dis- 
charged from  all  Responsibility,  now  became  Mas- 
ters of  the  Faculty  of  legalising  their  Misdeeds. 
We  recalled  not  even  the  distinct  Functions  and 
separate  Responsibility  of  the  several  Departments, 
and  allowing  all  Matters  to  be  decided  in  a  Cabinet, 
we  allowed  them  to  be  decided  in  secret,  and  on 
joint  Responsibility  ;  and  thus  was  a  Commander- 
in-Chief,  acting  in  Concert  with  a  Secretary  of 
State,  enabled  to  make  ** private  War,*'  by  a  Bri- 
tish -Army,  on  the  "  Allies'*  of  Her  Majesty.  The 
Bonds  of  Law  restrain  no  longer  a  Minister's 
Hand— the  Fears  of  Impeachment  no  longer  beset 

*  The  rotten  Boroughs  allowed  Men  to  enter  Parliament  not 
Iregularly  enlisted  in  the  Ranks  of  Faction,  and  not  necessarily  en- 
gaged tn  increasing  its  Virulence  for  local  Ends.  . , 
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his  Rest — ^the  Compunction  of  Conscience  no  longer 
impairs  the  Obedience  or  the  Usefulness  of  subser- 
vient Instruments ;  and  simultaneously  with  the 
Removal  of  these  Checks  is  the  Military  Force 
aagmented  in  Numbers,  Power,  and  Discipline, 
and  with  its  terrible  Efficiency  can  be  used  as  a 
mere  Machine,  without  the  Consent  of  Parliament, 
without  even  so  much  as  the  Knowledge  of  the 
Nation. 

These  Consequences,  which  we  now  trace  to  the 
Union  of  the  Executive  and  Legislative  Branches, 
have  been  anticipated  at  the  Period  of  the  Change. 
We  trace  back  this  Guilt  and  Confusion — brought, 
indeed,  to  Maturity  only  in  the  present  Reign — to 
Causes  of  which  the  Operation  commenced  more  than 
a  Century  and  a  half  ago ;  but  at  that  Time  it  was 
pointed  out  that  such  Consequences  (then,  of  course, 
held  to  be  visionary  and  impossible)  must  follow ; 
they  were  pointed  out,  not  once  or  twice,  nor  by  a 
solitary  Individual.  There  was  unceasing  Protest, 
running  parallel  to  the  Decay  of  Judgment  and  the 
Perversion  of  Laws — a  Protest  which,  extending 
from  Temple  to  Burke  and  Wyndham,  may  yet  one 
Day  contribute  to  the  Restoration  of  an  Empire,  the 
Subversion  of  whose  Rule  and  Order  it  has  delayed, 
though  it  could  not  prevent.  Time,  as  it  rolls  on, 
by  confirming  these  Prognostications,  and  by  exhi- 
biting the  Wisdom  of  the  Words  which  were  then 
despised,  has  given  to  us  in  them  a  healing  Power, 
if  we  are  worthy  still  of  being  saved,  and  if  not,  has 
added  by  them  a  deeper  dye  to  the  Immorality  of 
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the  Sons  who  scoff  at  Proof  after  the  Fathers  have 
contemned  Warning. 

"  In  former  Times,"  says  the  Craftsman,  "  every  great 
Officer  of  the  Crown  used  to  act  independently  of  other 
Ministers,  in  his  particular  Department,  and  was  accouni* 
able  for  the  Management  of  it.  The  Lord  High  Treasurer 
had  the  Receipt  and  Disposition  of  the  Public  Money 
under  his  Care.  The  Lord  High  Admiral  had  the  Pro- 
vince of  the  Navy ;  and  the  Conduct  of  Foreign  Affairs 
(which  is,  properly  speaking,  the  political  Part)  belonged 
to  the  Secretaries  of  State.  But  some  ambitipus  designing 
Men  of  modern  Times,  not  being  contented  with  one  of 
these  great  Trusts,  have  found  out  a  Method  of  engrossing 
them  all  to  themselves  under  the  notion  of  a  prime  MiniS" 
tCTy  which  is  likewise  a  Title  of  foreign  Extraction,  and 
only  another  Word  for  a  Viceroy  or  Deputy-Sovereign,  to 
whom  all  the  minor  Ministers  are  required  to  yield  implicit 
Obedience,  under  Pain  of  his  highest  Displeasure. 

'*  It  seems  reasonable,  therefore,  that  this  sovereign  Minir 
ster,  who  is  really  the  primum  mohile,  and  sets  all  the  Wheels 
of  Government  agoing,  should  be  answerable  for  the  Mis- 
carriage of  it,  but  as  the  King  himself  is  exempt,  by  his 
legal  Prerogative,  from  doing  any  Wrong,  so  these  Viceroys 
commonly  usurp  a  Prerogative  of  doing  Wrong  withou% 
being  accountable  for  it^  and  endeavour  to  screen  them- 
selves from  Punishment  in  this  Manner." 

As  the  chief  Prerogative  of  the  Crown  is  the 
Faculty  of  declaring  War,  the  Cabinet's  Usurpation 
over  the  Crown  is  principally  dangerous  in  respect  to 
Questions  of  War  and  Peace  ;  but  these  are  also  the 
Matters  of  chief  Importance  for  a  Nation,  therefore 
Usurpation  over  the  Parliament  is  in  like  manner 
principally  dangerous   on  this  same   Score  ;  but 
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neither  the  one  Usurpation  nor  the  other,  could  be 
effected  by  the  Cabinet,  except  in  so  far  as  the  Army 
itself  would  or  would  not  consent  to  be  made  use  of  iU 
legally  ;  that  is,  in  so  far  as  each  Soldier  and  Officer 
was  prepared  to  set  at  nought  the  Commandments 
of  God  and  the  I>aws  of  England.  This  Change  has 
now  been  completed,  and  to  every  Soldier  his  Con- 
science is  in  the  Word  Discipline,  his  Justification 
against  his  own  Conscience  is  in  his  being  bound 
to  be  a  Machine.  The  Soldier  of  to-day  is  wholly 
unconscious  of  what  the  Army  felt  so  lately  as  a 
dozen  or  a  score  of  Years  ago.  So  the  Nation  ; 
for  a  People  cannot  discover  in  the  past  the 
Thoughts  that  are  lost  in  the  present  Time.  When 
we  do  refer  back,  it  is  no  longer  for  the  Rule  of 
Right,  but  only  for  Sanction  for  Wrong.  Prove 
to  them  that  what  they  do  or  think  is  wrong,  they 
will  run  to  something  else,  they  will  say  it  has  ever 
been  so,  and  take  ih^t  Assertion  for  a  Reason  that 
Wrong  must  be  right.  History,  to  a  decaying 
People,  is  like  Food  to  Fever — the  Support  of  Life 
become  the  Succour  of  Disease.  History  is  to  us 
as  the  Handmaid  of  Guilt,  quieting  by  Fallacy. 

The  following  Anecdote  of  the  Duke  of  York 
may  in  some  call  forth  serious  Reflection  : — 

*^  At  the  table  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  not  many 
years  since,  a  young  Officer  entered  into  a  Dispute  with 
lieutenant-Colonel ,  upon  the  Point  to  which  Mili- 
tary Obedience  ought  to  be  carried.  <  If  the  Commander- 
in-Chief/  said  the  young  Officer,  like  a  second  Seid, 
*  should  command  me  to  do  a  Thing  which  I  knew  to  be 
civilly  illegal,  I  should  not  scruple  to  obey  him,  and  con- 
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sider  myself  as  relieved  from  all  Responsibility,  by  the 
Commands  of  Qiy  Military  Superior.'  '  So  would  not  I ;' 
returned  the  gallant  and  intelligent  Officer,  who  maintained 
the  opposite  side  of  the  Question,  '  I  should  rather  prefer 
the  Risk  of  being  shot  for  Disobedience  by  my  Command- 
ing Officer,  than  hanged  for  transgressing  the  Laws,  and 
violating  the  Liberties  of  my  Country/  '  You  have  an- 
swered like  yourself/  said  His  Royal  Highness,  whose 
attention  had  been  attracted  by  the  Vivacity  of  the  Debate ; 
*  and  the  Officer  would  deserve  both  to  be  shot  and 
hanged  that  should  act  otherwise.  I  trust  all  British 
Officers  would  be  as  unwilling  to  execute  an  illegal  Com- 
mand^ as  I  trust  the  Commander-in-Chief  would  be  inca- 
pable of  issuing  one.'  *'* 

The  Military  Oath,  from  Time  immemorial,  has 
been  to  defend  the  State.  If  from  the  Soldier 
were  required  an  Oath  which  involved  the  Com- 
mission of  Crimei  it  would  be  impious,  and  no 
Citizen  could  take  it  The  Duty  of  a  Soldier  is 
superadded  to  that  of  a  Citizen,  and  does  not  destroy 
it;  he  undertakes  the  Defence  of  hisFellow-Citizens, 
he  does  not  become  a  salaried  Assassin  ;  the  Sol- 
dier,  as  Soldier ^  has  not  to  inquire  into  the  Justice 
of  a  War,  but,  as  a  Soldier^  he  must  know  its  LaW"  . 
fulness.  To-day,  the  very  differeiice  is  unknown, 
and  because  he  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  political 
and  judicial  Decision  of  a  War,  he  thinks  he  may 
kill  and  destroy  where  no  War  has  been  decided  on 
or  made. 

In  the  Mutiny   Act,  yearly  passed,  there  iare 
these  Words : — 

*  Sir  W.  Scott's  Memoir  pf  the  Duke  of  York. 
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'<  That  if  any  Person  who  is  or  shall  be  oommissioned 
or  in  Pay  as  an  (Mcer,  or  who  is  or  shall  be  enlisted  or  in 

Pay  as  a  Non-Commissioned  Officer  or  Soldier..., shall 

disobey  any  lawful  Command  of  his  Superior  Officer 

he  shall  suffer  DEATH,  or  such  other  Punishment  as  by  a 
Court-Martial  shall  be  awarded." 

To  kill  the  Allies  of  the  King  is  not  a  lawful 
Order.  To  kill  the  Allies  of  the  King  is  punish- 
able by  DEATH  by  the  Central  Criminal  Court  of 
this  Realm.  The  Allies  of  the  King  are  all  those 
against  whom  War  has  not  been  in  due  Form  pro- 
chimed.  To  kill  these  Allies,  is  DEATH  by  the 
Common  Law,  to  the  Soldier,  as  Guilty  of  Murder.* 
To  order  them  to  be  killed,  is,  by  Statute  Law, 
DEATH  to  the  Commander-in-Chief,  as  Guilty  of 
Treason. 

Why,  then,  do  we  not  alter  our  Laws  to  suit  our 
Practice  ?  Why  do  we  not  abrogate  the  Common 
and  Statute  Law,  and  cease  to  make  Capital  a 
Crime  which  we  daily  and  heedlessly  practise? 
Why  dfl  we  not  expunge  from  the  Mutiny  Act  the 
Word  lawful,  then,  at  least,  we  would  understand 
what  we  mean  and  what  we  are  ?  No ;  we  are  to  be 
changed — without  knowing  it,  for  the  Science  of 
Government  has  become  the  Art  of  evading  Law 
and  then  perverting  it.  In  the  recent  Reprints 
for  the  Use  of  the  Army  of  the  "  Mutiny  Act 
and  Articles  of  War,''  and  in  the  same  Volume 

*  The  French  Law  differs  from  that  of  England,  and  takes  Cog- 
nkance  of  Murder  committed  beyond  the  French  Territory  only  when 
Ae  Crime  is  committed  by  Frenchmen  agunst  Fre;nchmen. 
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with  the  Act,  the  Clause  of  which  is  above  recited, 
we  find  the  following  Formula  of  Oath  :— 

^*  I  do  make  Oath that  I  will  observe  and  obey  all 

Orders  of  her  Majesty,  or  the  Officers  set  over  me." 

No  word  of  Defence,  no  mention,  as  in  the  Act 
on  which  it  depends,  of  lawful.  But  there  is  an 
additional  Oath  for  Service  in  India,  which  runs 
thus:— 

"  That I  will  duly  observe  and  obey  all  their  (the 

Company's)  Orders,  and  the  Orders  of  their  Generals  and 
Officers  who  shall  be  lawfully  set  over  me" 

By  the  Actj  he  is  bound  to  ascertain  the  Lawful- 
ness of  the  Order,  since  it  is  a  lawful  Order  only 
that  is  to  be  obeyed,  not  that  of  the  Commissions 
of  his  Superior  Officers.  By  his  Oath,  he  is  to 
inquire  into  the  Lawfulness  of  the  Commissions 
of  his  Superior  Officers,  but  not  into  the  Lawful- 
ness of  an  Order  to  himself  to  kill  Men!  The 
Conscience  of  the  Russian  Soldier  is  at  least  re- 
spected when  he  is  told  that-  he  is  to  obey  all 
Orders,  because  the  Emperor  is  Vicegerent  of  God 
upon  Earth— the  British  Soldier  is  treated  as  one 
for  whom  there  exists  no  God.  The  Oath  of  the 
former  **  to  extend  the  Frontiers**  is  no  Subterfuge, 
and  he  knows  what  he  does. 

There  is  another  Side  of  this  Question  which 
may  be  worth  presenting  to  Professors  of  Religion, 
whether  they  call  themselves  Protestants  or  An- 
glo*Catholics.  They,  indeed,  have  no  Thought 
of  religious  Obligation  save  as  belonging  to 
their  Privacy,      But  there   ar(i   Subjects  of    the 
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British  CrowD,  to  whom  have  descended,  in  un- 
Im)keD,  however  impaired  and  obscured  Tradition, 
the  Thoughts  of  early  Times,  and  to  whom  the 
imbniing  their  Hands  in  Men's  Blood  is  not  even 
yet  quite  the  indiflferent  thing  it  is  to  Protestants. 
These  are  JRaman  Catholic^  Musmlmans^  and  Hm- 
doM^  who  compose  four-fifths  of  our  military  forces. 
As  St  Paul  opened  the  Gospel   to   Felix,  by 
spieaking  of  *^  Justice,"  so  has  every  Faith  that  has 
heea  taught  or  received  on  Earth  had  its  Foundation 
in  Jastice—its  Authority  as  well  as  its  Duty  lay  in 
enforcing  it    Without  Justice,  Religion  is  a  Mock- 
ery ;  and  vain  or  blasphemous  is  the  Affectation  of 
Piety  towards  our  Maker,  when  there  is  not  Love 
(which  includes  Justice)  to  his  Children   and   our 
brother  Men.     The  great  Effect  of  Faith  on  Earth, 
has  been  the  composing  of  Passion,  the  forbidding 
of  Wars,  the  correction  of  Violence,  and  the  put- 
ting down  of  lawless  Rapine  and  Aggression.  This 
was  more  peculiarly  the  Character  of  the  Christian 
Church,  which   commenced    with    teaching   and 
preaching  Justice  to  Men,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
denounce  Injustice  in  Governments.     Through  its 
bighet  Dignitaries,  its  Councils  and  Pontiff,  it  in- 
fluenced the  Conduct  of  Princes — teared  a  Tribu- 
nal to  whicb  they  should  appeal,  and  established  or 
confirmed    a  Mode  of  Procedure  for  the  testing 
and    establishing   of  Right   between    contending 
Powers,  which  is  the  first  Step  to  the  Prevention  of 
Violence.     But  the  early  European  Church  went 
&rther  than  thia.     By  Confession,  by  the  Faculty 

VOL.     III.  p 
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of  deterring  from  Participation  in  religious  Cere- 
monies,  by  Penance,  and  Excommunication,  the 
Clergy  possessed  an  individual  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Life  and  Morals  of  Men  ;  and  when  the  Church, 
through  its   higher  Representatives,  treated  with 
Princes  of  Justice  and  Law  in  making  War,  it  ap- 
pealed through  its  secular  and  regular  Priesthood  to 
the  Consciences  of  their  Subjects.  It  took  upon  itself 
to  interfere  in  particular  Cases,  and  forbade  the 
Faithful  to  engage  in  Wars  not  just;  hut  in  every  CJase, 
the  last  Penalties  that  spiritually  can  be  inflicted, 
are  denounced  against  the  Man,  Soldier,  or  Citizen 
taking  Part  in  a  War  not  lawful ;  which  is  still,  in 
the  Eye  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as  of  the  Tribunals 
of  England — common  Murder  and  Piracy ;  and  to 
this  Hour,  no  Priest,  save  by  the  Violation  of  his 
spiritual  Allegiance,  could  administer  Extreme  Unc- 
tion to  any  Roman  Catholic  Soldier  who  has  perished 
in  any  Field  where  England  has  drawn  the  Sword 
since  1815,  unless,  indeed,  such  Soldier  had  known 
the  Crime  of  which   he   had  been  guilty,  and  re- 
pented of  it  as  such. 

In  sending,  therefore,  our  Roman  Catholic  Sub- 
jects to  do  such  Deeds,  we  produce  upon  them  a 
more  deleterious  EflTect  than  even  upon  the  uncon- 
scious Protestant;  for  either  to  him  is  brought  the 
Consciousness  of  the  Atrocities  in  which  he  is 
engaged — when  he  knows  not  either  how  to  escape 
from  them  or  suffer  under  them ;  or  you  break  up  the 
whole  Order  and  Institution  of  his  Faith,  Were 
there,  to  be  sure,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  an 
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Anselm  or  a  Lanfranc  now-a^days,  the  Preservation 
of  those  Traditions  within  his  Breast  might  come  to 
arrest  the  Crimes  of  the  State.  But  such  is  not  to  be 
expected,  no  more  than  there  are  to  be  found  Chat- 
hams  and  Windhams  amongst  our  own  Statesmen. 
The  only  Consequence  is  bootless  Remorse  and  sup- 
pressed Disloyalty,  which  comes  to  be  turned  to 
Account  in  another  Way,  when  the  Roman  Catholic 
Agitators,  being  Senators,  support  in  Parliament 
such  Crimes,  and  then  exhibiting  them  as  Evidence 
of  the  Pollution  of  the  Saxon  Race,  pointing  to  the 
Consequences  they  bring,  as  Arguments  for  Repeal, 
or  Means  of  enforcing  it,  and  then,  pressing  the 
Language  of  despised  Duty  and  Faith  into  the  Ser- 
vice of  their  evil  Designs,  denounce  the  Life  of  a 
Soldier  as  one  of  Guilt  and  Infidelity,  and  call 
upon  their  Roman  Catholic  Fellow-subjects  not  to 
enlist  in  a  British  Army. 

The  Case  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  Mussul- 
mans. Amongst  the  Mahommedan,  as  well  as  the 
Hindoo  Principalities  of  India,  both  the  Habits  of 
the  Constitution,  and  the  Obligations  of  Religion 
require — and  until  our  Times  have  obtained — the 
Observance  of  the  Forms  of  War  between  contend- 
ing Powers.* 

The  Effect,  therefore,  upon  those  Portions  of  our 
Army  in  India  must  be  that  of  simultaneously 
spreading  Discontent  and  Animosity  to  us,  and 

*  See  "  The  Practice  and  Law  of  India,  in  respect  to  the  leiry.- 
ing  and  making  of  War,"  contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Colonial 
Society  on  the  Affghan  War.  — Maynard,  1842. 
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lowering  their   own   Standard   both  of  Religion 
and  of  Morals,  while   we  are  unconsdcrus  of  the 
Effect  we   produce   upon    them,    both  in  them- 
selves  and   in    respect   to    us.     The    Disinclina- 
tion to  enlist  in  British  Armies  evinces  itself  in 
India  as   well  as  in  Ireland,  and  the  same  thing 
must  subsequently  appear  in  England  itself;  for  the 
religious  Portion  of  the  Community,  having  lost 
the  Sense  of  Law,  will  not  discriminate  between 
Justice  and  Injustice  in  Wars,  but  will  merely  say, 
**  all  Wars  are  bad,  and  the  OflSce  of  the  Soldier 
is  unquestionably  unchristian  and  detestable/'   War 
is  the  most  henious  of  Crimes,  or  the  most  sacred 
of  Duties;  it  is  either  the  Defence  of  the  Com- 
munity against  Violence,  or  its  Perpetration.     He 
who  knows  not  this,  and  who  jumbles  together  the 
Right  and  the  Wrong,  the  Duty  and  the  Crime,  will 
have  no  longer  in  his  own  Breast  the  Thoughts  by 
which  a  Government  can  be  controlled  and  kept  in 
the  right  Path  :    and  thus  each  additional  Conse- 
quence that  flows   from  Malversation   in   Public 
Aflfairs  contributes  to  render  Extrication  from  them 
impossible.     As  it  is  by  establishing  the  Laws  that 
States   are  erected,  and  as  it  is  by  their  excellence 
that  they  become  great,  so  must  it  be  evident  that 
in  the  Neglect  of  them  the  State  must  decline,  and 
in  their  Infraction  be  ruined. 

Englishmen  can  revile  the  French  as  a  People, 
because  of  their  Acts  in  Africa ;  abominate  and 
reproach  the  Russians  as  a  People j  for  their  Cruelties 
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io  Polaiul  aQd  in  Circassia ;  abhor  Pagans  for  Infi- 
delityj    Americans    for  Slavery;    or   Moguls  or 
Vandals  for  Faithlessness  and  Bloodshed  ;   yet  are 
they  unable  to  see  themselves,  in  like  manner,  as  a 
People^  and  to  comprehend  that  national  Sin  lies  on 
each  Soul  who  sees  it  not.     But  is  there  not  then 
Hope,  they  abhor  such  things  in  others,  what  will 
they  feel  when  they  see  what  they  themselves  have 
become?     Alas!   they  have  Hatreds  but  no  Re- 
morse.    Mingling  the  Words  of  Scripture  with 
the  Practice  of  their  daily  Guilt,  they  have  taken 
off  the  Edge  of  those  Denunciations  that  other- 
wise might  have  reached   their  Conscience  and 
awakened  Contrition  and  Repentance.     Duty  and 
Discipline,  ceasing  to  be  their  right  Rule,  have  be- 
come tlie  Cloak  of  Evil  j   their    *'  Policy"  a  Plea 
for  Folly,  and  their  Christianity  itself  a  Charter  of 
Impunity. 


(The  following  Extract  will  shew,  that  the 
Affghan  War  would  not  have  been  made  if  the 
Forms  of  War  had  not  been  dispensed  with.) 

**  The  ^Gpvernment  having  come  to  a  decision  tp  in- 
vade a  .certain  country,  it  became  their  duty  to  declare 
the  cose  to  Parliam.ent— it  was  necesary  to  submit  it  to  the 
Privy  Council,  in  order  that  proelama^on  of  war  should 
issne  in  due  form.  Had  they  done  this ;  that  is,  ,had  they 
.obeyed  the  laws  and  not  broken  them,  that, war  never  cquld 
have  been  made.  It  wjould  not,  it  €ould  not,  have  been 
patter  even  of  discussion  or  of  debfite.  It  woi^ld  t\ave 
been  treated  as  insanity.    Therefore  did  tl^ey  conceal  it 
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from  Parliament.  They  did  so  fearlessly,  for  Ministers 
are  a  class  exempted  from  fear,  as  ^  the  days  of  impeach- 
ment are  gone  by.' 

'^  The  discussions  with  Russia  were  dragged  on  so  as  to 
keep  up  the  appearance  of  a  difference,  until  it  was  possi- 
ble to  bring  the  Indian  Government  to  act  as  desired. 
The  Russian  Government  is  called  to  account  for  its  pro- 
ceedings in  Central  Asia  only  three  months  after  orders  are 
despatched  to  Persia  to  come  to  a  rupture  with  that  powers 
and  the  despatch  of  Russia,  which  is  then  taken  as  satis- 
factory, is  acknowledged  to  be  so  only  two  months  after  its 
date.    Thus  five  months  are  gained,  of  a  purely  fictitious 
quarrel  with  Russia,  she  being  all  the  time  ready,  by  their 
own  shewing,  instantly  to  give  every  assurance  which  they 
require.     During  these  proceedings,  the  Minister  could 
not  have  stated  his  case  to  any  one.     Had  he  said  (in 
July,  1838,)    *  Now,  I  am  going  to  break  with  Persia, 
because  of  Rmsids  acts,'  would  not  the  person  informed- 
say  the    Privy  Councillor — have  replied,    *  What!  you 
break  with  Persia,  and  keep  on  friendly  terms  tvith  Russia? 
It  would  have  been  no  reply  had  he  answered,  ^Oh!  I 
shall  take  no  notice  of  Russia  at  present:*  would  not  the 
Privy  Councillor  have  gone  forth  saying,    *That  man 
must  be  instantly  removed  from  the  public  ofiice  he  occu- 
pies, and  shut  up  as  a  lunatic'    Again,  if  in  November, 
when  the  final  order  for  marching  must  have  been  sent 
after  the  receipt  of  that  Russian  '  assurance,*  had  the  Bri- 
tish Minister  by  the  honesty  of  subordinates,  refusing  to 
act  except  on  lawful  authority,  been  obliged  to  explain  his 
intentions  to  the  Privy  Council,  what  would  he  have  had 
to  state  ?    Let  us  see : — 

*'  Lord  Palmebston. — We  must  march  to  Cabool,  de^ 
throne  its  rulen  and  set  up  another, 

"Privy  Councillor. — Are  we  attacked   by  the  Aff- 
ghans— are  treaties  violated,  &c.  ? 
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''  LoBD  P.— No ;  none  of  those  things.  But  Dost  Ma- 
homed is  friendly  to  Persia,  and  Persia  is  friendly  to 
Rassia ;  and  therefore  we  must  destroy  hioi. 

"  Privy  Coun. — But  what  do  you  propose  to  do  with 
Persia  ? 

'^LoRD  P. — Oh,  Persia  is  beaten  back,  the  siege  of 
Herat  is  raised,  and  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  her. 

"  Privy  Coun.— What,  then,  do  you  propose  to  do  with 
Russia  ? 

*<  Lord  P. — Ob,  Russia  has  sent  to  us  the  most  satisfac- 
tory assurances,  and  we  liave  nothing  to  fear  from  her; 
quite  the  contrary ;  indeed,  she  can  do  nothing,  for  her 
missions  and  expeditions  have  utterly  failed. 

"  Privy  Coun.— The  danger  is  over,  you  are  satisfied 
with  the  power  whence  it  sprung,  and  after  that  you  go 
to  send  armies  into  the  territories  of  a  friendly  people  ! 

"  The  Privy  Councillors  or  the  Monarch  must  at  once 
have  said,  '  This  is  a  case  for  Bedlam.'  But  how,  then, 
did  Lord  Auckland  not  see  this — he,  of  course,  had  not 
the  power  to  question :  to  him  was  shewn  only  what  was 
requisite  to  mislead  him.  Do  not  the  results  bring  into 
evidence  the  reason  for  those  checks  which  the  constitu- 
tion has  placed  to  the  making  of  war,  and  which,  unless 
io  the  present  instance  trodden  down,  would  have  saved 
this  land  from  this  deadly  sin,  and  from  consequences 
which  must  overwhelm  us  unless  atoned  for  and  punished. 
These  are  the  facts  which  a  parliamentary  investigation 
will  bring  to  light.  By  that  renovating  proceeding  alone 
can  we  regain  the  value  of  laws— -can  the  knowledge  of 
affairs  be  recovered— and  vague  disputations  on  the  one 
and  the  other,  filling  at  present  the  ear  of  every  listener, 
and  the  mouth  of  every  speaker,  be  purged  from  amongst 
us:  This  is  a  case  of— the  Tower  for  the  guilty,  or— of 
Bedlam  for  the  nation  V'-^The  Edinburgh  Review  and  the 
Affghan  War. 


The  ROMAN  COMMONWEALTH  and  thb 
BRITISH  MONARCHY. 


'*  W«  Moderns,  because  of  our  preconceived  Notions  repecking 
the  Advancement  of  Civilization^  do  not  read  the  Lessons  which  his- 
tory affords  us," — Muller's  Hist,  of  the  DorUms^  vol.  iii.  p.  9. 


**  Nihil  come  J  nihil  simplex^  nihil  £v  roig  voXiTiKoXg  hones- 
turn  J  nihil  illustre,  nihil  forte,  nihil  liberum.  Is  vir  nihil 
habet  amplum,  nihil  excelsum,  nihil  non  summissum  et  popu- 
lare"  It  was  not  a  Clamourer  nor  a  Demagogue  that  these 
Words  were  employed  to  describe,  but  a  Man  of  Gravity, 
Dignity,  and  Pre-eminence.  One  who  was  the  Object 
of  the  Veneration  of  the  most  vii-tuous  of  his  Times, 
and  who  by  the  mightiest  People  of  the  Earth  was 
called  THE  Great!  Into  the  Hands  of  this  Man  were 
confided  that  People's  Destinies — only  to  be  ruined.  The 
Cause  of  his  Failure  is  recorded  in  these  Words  of 
Cicero,  and  that  they  did  truly  describe  Pompey— 
the  Pall  of  Rome  does  testify.  For  the  Enemy  was 
within  and  not  around,  the  Danger  was  Self- Abasement, 
not  Foreign  Foes;  the  State  was  in  struggle  with  its 
own  Disease;  the  Remedy  was  Health,  and  that  is 
Virtue.  Virtue  in  one  Man  might  have  been  the  Resto- 
ration of  all,  and  nought  could  avail,  when  the  chosen 
Leader  and  trusted   Champion  was  not  uprights      The  k 

Picture   of  Cicero  presents  a  Man  the  very  Opposite  '^ 

of  virtuous,  and  if  we  fill  up  the  Outline  by  tracing  the  ^1 

Operations  through  which  Cicero  had  observed  it,  it  will  i 

appear  to  be  that  of  one  peculiarly  fitted  to  sink  a  State  % 

in  a  Moment  of  Crisis.     Here  is  one  who  must  be  lai^ely  ^ 

endowed  with  Faculties,  yet  destitute  of  Character,  Judg-  ., 

ment  of  Men,  but  no  Opinions,  Cunning  without  Desigii,         j 
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Q(Ad,  caUaiating,  paflsionlesB,  thinking  iiely  bul  watching, 
loying  not,  hating  notr— but  using,  laying  out  Opinions  to 
Vmrj^   and  hoarding  as  a  Miser  the  Profits  of  Pre- 
eminence.   Straining  t^  Power  so  gathered  in  on  no 
Obstaele,  expending  it  on  no  upward  Effort,  but  turning  to 
adyance,  and  erawliog  to  ascend.   With  no  Design  against 
the  State,  but  with  no  HeaK  to  serre  it ;  haTing  sought 
Power^  not  for  Evil,  but  not  using  it  with  Honesty ;  desiring 
to  do  nothing  to  injure,  but  determined  to  do  nothing  to 
save.     Such  is  the  Man  that  ni^t  smooth  the  Path  to 
Ruin;   for  the  Confidence  placed  in  him  as  Protection 
against  Dangers  from  designing  Men,  would  leave  the  State 
without  Defence,  and  betrayed  by  its  appointed  Defender; 
siQce  he  would  seek  to  retain  by  guilty  Compromise  what 
by  Ignoble  Industry  he  had  acquired.    It  was  not  then  by 
the  Assault  of  Ceesar,  but  by  the  Protection  of  Pompey 
that  Liberty  perished  in  Rome.     She  had  nothing  to  fear 
from  a   Tyrant  until  she  chose  and  loyed  a  dishonest 
Ruler;    not  discriminating   Virtue,  she  was    unfit  for 
Liberty,  and  resigning  herself  to  one  who  was  not  upright, 
she  insured  Servitude.* 

Is  this  Record  to  be  of  no  Benefit  for  future  Times. 
Is  it  not  possible  tltat  one  Nation  may  profit  by  the  Expe- 
rience of  another,  and  see  in  itself,  to  remedy  them,  the 
Causes  of  another's  Decline  ?  And  that  Experience  would 
not  be  lost,  if  we  could  clearly  place  before  ourselves 
the  Connection  of  the  Vices  of  People  and  Bulers,  and 
trace  the  Reaction  of  the  one  on  the  other.  So  long  as  a 
People  is  careful  that  the  Laws  are  obeyed,  the  Character 
and  Disposition  of  its  Rulers  are  comparatively  of  small 
Value ;  their  Task  is  appointed,  their  Path  tri^ced  out 
When  a  People  becomes  iudifferei^t  .to  .its  Laws,  then 
indeed  ifae  indiviidual  Gharaoter  of  the  pttblic  ServJE^lt^ 

*  *'  Nihil  autem  glariosius  libertate,  prater  virtutem  si 
iamen  Ulertas  recte  a  virtuie  sejungitur.^* — John  of  Salis- 
bury* 
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becomes  all  important.  This  Indifference  is  the  first 
great  downward  Step,  and  this  comes  from  the  People. 
Sttt  in  Proportion  as  the  Integrity  of  Administrators 
acquires  Importance  for  the  Community,  is  it  disregarded 
by  them;*  and  they  think  only  of  the  Opinions  the 
Candidates  entertain  or  profess ;  Faction  rules,  und  not  the 
Law;  and  Party  appoints  to  Office,  not  the  Prince  as 
Prince,  or  the  People  as  People.  The  Nation  occupied 
in  legislating^  and  in  disputing  about  Legislation, 
neglects  the  Administration  of  its  Affairs^  which  are  left 
to  Chance,  that  is — Mismanagement. 

The  People  being  indifferent,  the  Governors  are  dis- 
charged from  Responsibility,  and  being  so,  they  will  do 
things  that  the  Nation  might  not  have  been  perverted 
enough  to  desire,  but  which  it  is  not  just  enough  to  prevent 
and  punish,  but  being  done  it  will  approve  of  them.  The 
Governors  established  to  enforce  Law  will  be  guilty  of  such 
Deeds  as  the  Laws  were  established  to  restrain,  and  the 
People  enduring  such  Infraction  will  be  a  Sufferer  from  all 
the  Consequences  of  Anarchy  and  Misrule;  illustrating  the 
Words  of  the  Greek  Philosopher  '*  Such  as  the  Governors 
are,  so  will  the  People  speedily  become,"  which  is  but  the 
Confirmation  of  the  Words  of  Scripture,  '*  As  the  People 
are,  so  shall  their  Rulers  be."  Thus  the  Reaction  of 
Governed  upon  Governors,  and  Governors  upon  Governed 
rapidly  impels  a  Nation  downwards,  when  that  Point, 
Disregard  of  Law,  has  been  turned.  Indifference  in  the 
People  will  beget  Crime  in  the  Government,  Crime  in  the 
Government  will  beget  immoral  Maxims  in  the  People  : 

*  "  There  are  two  things,"  says  Sir  W.  Temple,  "  to  be  con- 
sidered in  the  political  Body  :  1st.  The  Law  of  its  Constitution; 
2ndly.  The  Execution  of  those  Laws.  But,  as  in  all  notable  Empires, 
the  original  Constitution  must  have  been  good,  it  is  rather  to  the 
second  than  the  first  of  these  Causes,  that  is,  to  the  neglect  of  its 
Laws  that  popular  Discontents,  Seditions,  and  national  Decline  have 
to  be  attributed." 
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first  they  neglect  the  Law — then  break  it— then  confound 
right  and  wrong— then  take  wrong  for  right.  If  a  Nation 
can  endure  a  doubtful  Act  in  its  Government,  or  a  false 
Maxim  in  its  Minister,*  its  Fate  is  no  longer  in  its 
own  Hands  nor  its  Integrity  in  its  own  keeping.  Bj 
each  successive  Departure  from  Right,  will  its  Affistirs  be 
multiplied  and  confused,  and  its  Inability  to  retrace  its 
Steps  increased  both  by  the  Accumulation  of  Evils  and 
the  Perversion  of  Judgment.  When  Consequences  fall  upon 
them  they  may  be  agitated  and  tormented,  but  they  will 
revolve  in  the  vicious  Circle  they  cannot  break,  they  will 
fall  lower,  not  ascend  to  their  Source,  and  will  have  recourse 
but  to  one  of  two  Expedients, — Change oi  Laws,  or  Change 
of  Men,  These  will  profit  nothing,  for  how  can  they  im- 
prove Laws  who  have  suffered  Law  to  fall  into  Disuetudpi 
— or  how  can  a  Change  of  Men  serve  a  People  whose 
Servants  have  become  their  Masters  ? 

When^  however,  this  occurs,  then  everythmg  depends 
upon  the  Character  of  the  Man  chosen.  A  virtuous  Man 
may  still  save,  for  at  such  Moments  both  Paths  are  open.  If 
such  a  Man  is  not  to  be  found ;  or  incapable  of  Discrimi- 
nation, if  they  choose  one  who  is  not  so,  then  has  the 
Hazard  thrown  for  Life  and  Liberty  been  lost.  The  Crisis 
has  come ;  the  Extent  of  Disease  is  revealed  only  to  expend 
in  vain  the  curative  Energies  of  Nature  and  Resources  of 
Art*  When  such  a  Crisis  came  for  Rome,  there  remained 
no  Citizen  (for  a  Citizen  is  one  fit  to  save  the  State), 
among  her  Sons ;  or  her  Sons  were  unfit  to  discriminate 
or  unwilling  to  trust  such  a  one,  and  she  chose  a  Man 
indeed  capable  to  cope  by  his  military  Genius  with  the 
visible  Dangers  brought  by  the  Legions  from  Graul,  but 
not  sure  in  Word,  and  steadfast  in  Eye,  not  single  of 
Heart  and  Purpose,  not  one  of  that  glorious  Succession  of 
Romans,  who  from  a  Numa  to  a  Scipio — laboured  that  the 

*  *^A  deceitful  Citizen  cannot  speak  Words  that  would  be  be- 
lieved among  good  Men.*' — Pindar, 
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Stole  ffught  be  all -worthy  of  the  Affections  which  to  ittbey 
h^  wfaollj  given*  Then  followed  Pharsalia,  Philippi, 
a^d  Actium-^first  the  Banner  of  Liberty  was  boroe  in 
vain^  and  then  the  recent  Lords  of  the  World  contended 
for  a  Master-T- Proscription  the  Doom  of  the  Vanquished, 
Slavery  the  Reward  of  the  Viclors. 

When  Societies  are  thus  thrown  into  Confusion,  the 
Aggr^ate  of  their  Thoughts,  no  more  than  the  Multitude 
of  their  numbers,  can  avail  for  Right  or  Safety.  Their 
Heart  is  Blind,  and  their  Toil  is  Trouble.  Amid  public 
Clamour  and  Confusion,  it  is  not  the  Opinion  of  manj 
jljhat  controls  it,  but  the  Dispositions  of  a  few.  In  such 
Tinoies,  presenting  the  very  Contrast  of  the  early  Condition 
of  a  Community,  where  the  Spirit  of  each  is  the  very 
Counterpart  of  the  Spirit  of  all,  it  may  depend  upon  one 
Man,  pre-eminent  in  evil  Faculties,  to  ruin — it  may  de- 
pend, again,  upon  one  virtuous  Man  to  save. 

It  is  not  those  who  are  heedless  that  are  safe — it  is  not 
those  that  are  confident  that  are  secure.  Any  Roman, 
at  the  Time  to  which  we  are  referring,  would  have  spoken 
Off  the  Power  and  Greatness  of  the  Empire ;  the  FollQwer 
.of  Csesar  only  knew  him  in  his  Qenius ;  of  Pompey,  in  his 
Patriotism  ;*-they  were  severally  proud  of  possessing  such 
Men,  and  gloried  in  the  State  that  hfid  produced  them. 
It  is  not  by  the  Whispers  of  Roman  Patriots,  unheard  ;? 
their  Day,  but  which  liave  alone  survived  to  our  H^/^ 
Hmt  ,1^e  Tone  and  Temper  of  these  Times  have  to  be 
judged ;  as  it  will  not  be  by  the  !Noise  of  thepreseat  Hour 
(Ih^t  a  future  Generation  will  measure  our  Excellence  and 
Wisdoi^-  Confidence  has  been  given  most  when  de- 
served j^ast ;  and  a  Nation  is  most  deeply  wounded  by 
its  ^wn  Respect  and  Confidence  when  unduly  rendered  or 
entertained.  Had  Ronie,  ,on  the  one  Hand,  never 
^teemed  an  ambitious  Man^  nor,  on  the  other,  respected 
^  4i8honest  one,  she  still  had  lived.  ^ 

Perchance  England  may  present  at  this  very  jEjtPnr,  by 
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n  similar  Estimation  and  SeIe<StioDj  aei  signal  a  Sign  of 
Decay,  and  create  for  herself  as  fatal  an  Instrument  of 
Rain.  For  althoagh  there  are  no  Competitora  in  England 
for  Power  by  Force  of  Arms,  Dangers  may  surround  her 
not  less  real  than  those  which  threatened  Rome  when  the 
Rabicon  was  passed. 

Bat  Rome  stood  alone  in  the  World.  Like  other  great 
Empires,  she  could  fall  only  in  her  own  Abasement ;  bul» 
unlike  them,  there  was  no  Hand  by  which  she  could 
perish  save  her  own.  There  was  no  coeval  State  to 
wiork  her  ruin,  or  profit  by  her  fall.  The  Seeds  of  Dis- 
solution were  of  such  slow  Growth  in  her  Breast,  that 
they  appeared  not  till  she  was  left  alone  in  the  World,  and 
all  restraint  removed ;  and  so  effectually  did  she  destroy, 
that  no  State,  by  her  laid  low,  ever  rose  again.  Thus 
•the  !Name  of  Rome,  and  the  Fabric  of  her  Power,  sur- 
vived for  Celitaries  all  that  had  consecrated  that  Name 
in  the  Eyes  of  the  World,  and  constituted  that  State 
amongst  the  Nations  a  Republic  of  Kings. 

Were  England  to  be  in  like  Manner  affected,  supposing 
that  she  too,  grievously  disturbed,  had  attempted  a  great 
Experiment  of  Restoration — selected  some  pre-eminent 
Statesman  either  to  arrest  the  failing  Powers  of  the  Con- 
stitution, or  to  put  down  the  Designs  of  evil  Men — then 
should  she  prove  not  more  happy  in  the  Effort  or  wise 
in  the  Selection,  very  different  would  be  the  Results. 
She  is  not  Mistress  of  the  World.  She  has  around  her 
Powers  equal  in  Strength,  superior  in  Dexterity,  to  work 
upon  her  Weaknesses^  exasperate  the  Virulence  of  her  Fac- 
tions^ aggravate  her  Dangers,  and  to  co-operate  for  her  De- 
struction, while  no  military  Assault,  as  in  Rome,  no  Inso- 
lence of  a  domestic  Usurpation,  serves  to  arouse  in  Time 
her  Patriotism,  her  Watehfulnesst  or  her  Fears.  There 
would  be  for  her  no  Pbarsalia,  no  Philippi — neither  a 
Ghance  for  her  Liberties  on  &  Field  of  Battle,  nor,  if  lost, 
a  Briton  for  her  Master.    The  Plot  for  fafet  Desolation 
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would  have  been  brought  to  Maturity  while  she^  heedless 
yet  busy,  rancorous  yet  indifferent,  was  occupied  ia 
Contests  of  Faction  for  Faction  only ;  labonring  to  nndo, 
and  changing  not  to  alter ;  and  by  each  succeeding 
Victory  displacing  the  worst,  to  make  Way  for  those  who 
will  become  the  worst  in  turn. 

This  is  no  Supposition.  England  has  aroused  herself 
not  to  one  only,  but  to  two  great  successive  Efforts  of  Re- 
storation :  the  first  by  a  Change  of  Laws,  the  second  by 
a  Change  of  Men,  The  first  was  a  Failure,  the  second 
no  Alteration.  The  Attempt  to  cure  only  aggravated 
the  Disease,  while  it  revealed  Inability  to  treat  it.  The 
humbler  Effort  to  get  rid  of  the  pretended  Rectifiers  by 
whom  she  had  been  deceived  and  betrayed,  proved  a 
Failure  as  signal,  and  far  more  dangerous.  She  did 
remove  the  Men,  but  did  not  arrest  the  Malversation 
nor  restore  the  Laws,  nor  even  change  the  Course.  The 
change  of  Men  came  but  to  confirm  Measures  that  had 
become  impracticable  in  the  Hands  of  their  Authors,  and 
the  Men  raised  to  Office  to  render  this  Service  broke  Faith 
with  her  as  soon  as  Office  was  acquired. 

We  have  then  tried  in  vain  both  Change  of  Laws  and 
Change  of  Men — we  have  ascertained  that  we  are  unfit 
to  remodel  our  Laws — we  have  ascertained  that  there  are 
two  Bodies  from  which  England  shall  choose  irresponsible 
Rulers,  two  Sets  of  Servants  which  she  must  employ,  and 
alternately  take  the  one  as  she  discards  the  other  ;*  to 
multiply,  by  a  double  Process  and  Disappointment  the 
internal  Dangers  by  which  she  is  assailed. 

*  At  the  Time  of  the  Change  of  1841,  the  Tories  were  much 
alarmed  lest  some  moderate  Man  should  be  selected.  This  would 
have  broken  tlie  regular  party  Organization  by  which  the  double 
Compact  is  established — within  each  Faction,  that  out  of  a  certain 
Clique  the  Cabinet  must  be  formed ;  and  between  the  Cabinets — to 
secure  a  mutual  Return  to  Office  and  the  Exclusion  of  all  Matter 
not  pertaining  to  their  scenic  Antagonism. 
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Here,  it  may  be  said,  that  although  there  may  be  some 
general  Resemblance  in  the  Symptoms,  the  Case  appears 
not  to  be  equally  grave.  We  in  England  hare  Light  and 
Learning— we  have  high  Honour  and  Courage — ^we  have 
Civilization  and  Christianity — we  have  pious  Preachers 
and  meek  Citizens — brave  Soldiers  and  learned  Teachers — 
Science  expands  before  our  Eyes — the  whole  World  has 
become  a  Harvest  for  our  Commerce.  Our  Case  cannot 
be  that  of  Rome  when  about  to  bow  the  Neck  before  a 
Dictator — about  to  fall  under  the  military  Despotism 
of  PrsBtorian  Guards — of  Rome,  where  lived  a  Caesar, 
a  Pompey,  a  Claudius,  a  Lepidus,  and  an  Anthony ; 
and  where  the  Leaders  of  Armies  and  the  Leaders 
of  the  Rabble  combined  or  proscribed  each  other.— 
Alas  I  the  Claudii  and  Catilines  whom  we  know ;  the 
Csssars,  the  Pompeys,  that  Brutus  and  Cicero  have  to  u$ 
described,  were  not  known  to  Rome;  and  these  Names 
will  shrink  into  Insignificance  in  the  Hierarchy  of  Guilt, 
in  the  Eyes  of  those  who,  in  after  Times,  will  be  possessed 
of  the  same  Means  of  judging  of  the  Statesmen  that 
England  reveres  to  day,  as  we  have  of  those  that  were 
revered  by  Rome;  and  it  may  be  to  a  much  lower  Age  than 
that  of  the  declining  Republic,  that  we  must  descend  to 
find  Parallels  for  the  Men  whom  England  now  honours, 
and  in  whom  she  places  her  Security  and  her  Pride. 
There  is  nothing  upon  which  you  pride  yourselves  that 
Rome  prided  herself  not  upon,  at  the  Period  of  the  Com- 
parison we  institute.  Rome  had  Armies  and  Navies 
which  bad  no  Rivals,  and  had  left  throughout  the  wide 
World  no  Antagonists.  She  had  Wealth  and  Commerce, 
Theatres  and  Temples.  It  was  the  Golden  Era  of  Lite- 
rature and  Refinement.  They  had  all  Things  but  Ho- 
nesty. Besides  Rome  commanded  the  World,  and  Ap- 
prehension might  have  appeared  as  vain  to  her,  as  in  you, 
amidst  the  rival  Powers  of  the  Earth  and  their  hostile 
Dispositions,  would  be —Confidence  and  Security  ;  and  if 
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Rome  tf ftiited  none  of  the  Pretexts  to  '  Confideticfe  in 
which  you  delight,  you  are  wanting  precisely  in  thtit 
in  wliieh  she  was  deficient.  The  close  Resemblance  of 
the  Circumstances  of  the  two  Empires  is  established  in 
this,  that  in  the  Words  used  by  Cicero  to  describe  Pom- 
pey$  there  is  scarcely  a  Briton  that  will  not  at  once  r^ 
cognize  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

There  is  a  Dissimilitude  in  the  two  Constitutions, 
but  it  is  only  in  Form,  not  in  Essence.  There  was  no 
King  in  Rome,  no  royal  Stock  to  keep  down  ambitions 
Leaders,  and  to  rally  a  People  by  its  Traditions.  Itt 
England  there  is  a  Crown  and  an  undisputed  Sacced- 
sion.  A  Minister  can  do  nothing  of  himself,  and  he  is 
selected  by  the  Crown,  and  removed  at  its  Pleasure ;  he 
can  seduce  no  Army  to  serve  his  Ambition,  and  the 
very  Idea  of  aspiring  to  Sovereignty,  is  something  which 
cannot  find  Entrance  into  the  Mind  of  the  most  simple, 
or  the  most  desperate.  But  the  Sovereign  is  in  Name 
only,  and  has  nothing  real  save  the  Cloak  with  which  it 
now  covers  the  unavowed  and  irresponsible  Exerter  of 
more  than  Sovereign  Power.  The  Sovereign  of  Eng- 
land cannot,  of  his  own  Act  and  Will,  make  War  or  sigti 
Treaties.  Authorisation  of  a  Council  is  requisite.  Concur- 
rence of  a  Minister,  and,  at  the  least,  Assurance  of  the 
Assent  and  Support  of  Parliament,  which  it  belongs  to 
the  Ministers'  Responsibility  to  be  possessed  of,  before  in- 
curring for  the  Crown  the  Hazard  of  such  Failure : — but 
now,  a  Minister  of  his  own  Will  and  Act  can  not  only 
make  War,  but  without  War  carry  on — warlike  Opera- 
tions-^  having  no  national  Passion  to  support  him — 
doing  this  in  face  of  the  Laws — in  Opposition  to  the  Will 
of  the  Nation,  and  to  the  manifest  Injury  of  its  Interests 
and  Character.  Such  Power  was  never  before  known 
on  Earth' — never  wielded  by  Despot  or  Conqueror. 
The  Minister  oWes  not  his  Appointment  to  the  Sovereign, 
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and  has  made  himself  irresponsible  to  the  Parliament. 
There  is  no  Necessity  for  him  to  seduce  the  Army  to  over- 
throw the  Parliament,  nor  to  confine  the  Sovereign  within 
the  Walls  of  a  Palace,  or  behind  the  Lattices  of  a  Zenana. 
Neyertbeless,  the  Usurpation  is  no  less  real,  and  the  Crimes 
perpetrated  frightfully  graver,  and  more  dangerous  than 
those  exhibited  in  the  law  enacted  Irresponsibility  of 
PoBopey,  or  the  naked  Violence  of  Caesar.  These,  if 
presented  at  this  Day  in  such  a  Form,  perhaps  would  not 
be  endured ;  and  England  might  punish  in  an  avowed 
Master  what  she  suffers  in  a  supposed  Servant 

The  Machinery  of  tlie  Roman  State  was  thrown  out  of 
Order,  and  its  Parts  were  rudely  forced  against  each 
other.  The  Danger  for  us  differs  in  this,  that  the  Ma- 
chinery is  perfect  in  its  working,  but  perverted  in  its 
Aim  and  Object;  we  speak,  of  course,  of  the  executive 
Part,  for  the  deliberative  has  extinguished  itself  in 
Words.*  Our  Army,  our  Diplomacy,  our  external 
commercial  Adjustments,  which  contronl  the  Events 
of  the  World,  and  mould  the  Mind  and  Circum- 
stances of  this  People,  are  not  influenced  by  the  Agi- 
tations of  the  Nation,  the  Factions  of  the  Senate, 
the  Alternations  of  the  Holders  of  Power.  They  are 
conducted  with  an  Ease  and  Secrecy,  with  a  Smooth- 
ness and  Silence  that  leaves  this  Empire,  from  which 
they  proceed,  the  only  Portion  of  the  Globe  unagitated 
by  their  Efforts,  and  ignorant  of  their  Operation.  This 
is  a  Result  of  the  Usurpation  by  the  Minister  of  the 
Powers  both  of  Crown  and  Parliament.f    The  Minister, 

*  "If  any  one,"  says  Cicero,  ** omitting  the  right  and  honest 
studies  of  reason  and  duty,  should  consume  all  his  work  in  the 
exercise  of  speaking,  there  will  be  nourished  a  citizen  useless 
to  himself  and  pernicious  to  his  country.**  We  have  Hundreds  of 
such  Men,  and  our  Leaders  axe  those  who  thus  excel. 

t  '*  But  if   Parliament   should,    therefore,   at  any  time,    coma 

VOL.  III.  Q 
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who  has  not  the  Power  to  take  the  Life  of  a  single  Citi* 
zen^  proscribe  a  Rival»  or  exact  a  Contribution,  can 
plunge  the  State  in  any  Danger,  any  Crime,  and  sacrifice 
with  utter  Impunity,  as  we  have  recently  seen,  MillioBB 
of  Income,  and  Tens  of  Thousands  of  lives,  without 
being  so  much  as  asked  the  Reason  of  bis  Act  In  the 
Perfection,  then,  and  not  the  Disorder  of  our  Executive 
Machinery,  lies  the  Danger  of  the  State.  Danger  of  the 
Subversion  of  the  Laws,  of  the  Destruction  of  the  Morality 
of  the  People,  the  Exasperation  of  Factions  and  Pas- 
sions, and,  above  all,  and  with  all  these,  the  Facility 
with  which  a  State  so  managed  may  be  misled  by  foreign 
Art,  or  betrayed  by  domestic  Treason. 

It  was,  indeed,  the  Rebellion  of  Caesar  that  conferred 
on  Pompey  the  Power  to  make  that  last  Stand  for  the 
Laws  as  against  the  Executive,  which  was  made  in  Eng" 
land  in  1841;  but  previously  he  had  been  clothed  with 
pre-eminent  Authority  to  cope  with  a  Danger  of  an  en- 
tirely different  Order,  that  of  Piracy,  and  it  was  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  Power  was  conferred  on  him,  which 
paved  the  way  to  the  Danger  from  his  Rival,  under  which 
the  Commonwealth  soon  after  sank.  In  England,  these 
two  Dangers  of  so  opposite  a  Character  have  been 
strangely  combined;  and  it  is  by  Piracy  conducted  by 
the  Rival  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  tvith  the  Armies  and  Navies  of 
the  State,  that  a  double  Danger  had  been  brought  to  in- 
ternal Liberty  and  external  Sovereignty,  at  the  time 
that  Sir  R.  Peel  was  called  to  Power,  and  from  which,  one 

under  the  influence  and  arbitrary  control  of  an  evil  Minister,  how 
might  he  not  proceed  from  one  iniquity  to  another  with  impunity  ? 
And  that  part  of  the  Constitution,  which  is  a  curb  to  restrain  and 
punish  him,  will  become  his  prostitute,  and  be  made  his  pro- 
jector and  defender.  If  it  were  only  to  preserve  this  one  great 
privilege  of  the  Commons,  the  right  of  Impeachment,  all  honest 
Britons  would  tremble  at  an  attempt  made  on  the  freedom  of 
ParZtam«i*5."— Craftsman,  vol.  iii.  p.  289. 
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Path  of  Safety  alone  was  open — the  Impeachment  op 
THE  Offenders. 

Tbh  Coarse  our  Safety  required,  and  his  duty:  and 
less  than  this  made  him  a  Co-operator  in  our  Ruin,  and 
in  his  Pre-eminence  the  Servant  only  of  their  Ouilt.*  We 
bad  chosen  one  who  has  had  Mercy,  not  on  his  Country, 
but  on  her  Betrayer,  when  the  Fate  of  both  were  entirely 
ia  his  Hands !  and  failing  to  execute  this  Service  he  has 
aggravated  the  Danger,  not  only  by  repeating  the  same 
Acts,  but  by  the  Promulgation  of  immoral  and  degrading 
Maxims ;  and  the  Man  who  is  a  Sign  to  the  Times,  as 
holding  up  a  Picture  of  their  Corruption,  has  become  not 
only  the  Master  they  obey,  but  the  Teacher  they  follow.t 

Gradually  familiarized  with  these  Events,  it  requires  no 
inconsiderable  Effort  to  place  them  before  us  as  History  will 
relate  them.  Could  we  do  so,  that  Page  would  not  have  to 
be  chained  with  the  sad  Recordsit  will  have  to  bear.  Having 
elsewhere  established  the  Character  and  the  Source  of  these 
Acts,  it  will  suffice  here  to  say,  that  where  England  has 
drawn  the  Sword,  as  when  we  have  used  Threats  or  signed 
Compacts,  during  the  Administration  of  those  who  under- 

*  *'  He  alone  is  a  Minister  of  State,  whose  services  are  neces- 
sary (beneficial)  to  the  public.  The  rest  are  creatures  of  caprice 
(regal  or  popular),  and  feel  their  slavery  even  in  their  power."— 
Persian  Letters, 

t  *^  Sir  R.  Peel  said,  *  We  must  punish  aa  the  Afghans  the 
violation  of  the  laws  of  war,'  and  every  man  in  England  justified  to 
bis  conscience  crime.  Had  Sir  R.  Peel  said,  '  We  ha.ve  been 
guilty  of  an  awful  crime  from  which  we  must  cleanse  our  hands  and 
purify  our  souls ;'  every  man  in  England  would  have  re-echoed  his 
words,  and  received  their  impression.  Then  the  nation  would  have 
been  saved  from  dangers  without  as  well  as  from  guilt  within,  and 
by  one  just  sentence  would  the  fortunes  of  the  world  have  been 
reversed.** — Duty  of  the  Church  of  England  in  respect  to  Un- 
lawful Wars. 

Q  2 
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took  to  reform  the  State,  the  Nation  has  been  no  Party, 
has  had  no  Will  therein,  and  has  been  deceived  by  false 
Statements  regarding  what  it  had  done  ;  the  overt  Acts  of 
War  have  in  every  Case  been  Piracy,  and  the  Object  of 
them  confined  to  the  personal  Purposes  of  one  Member 
of  the  Cabinet*     Hitherto  there  have  been  Ministers  who 
have  deceived  the  Nation  and  the  Crown^  and  misled  the 
Government  in  the  forming  and  the  adopting  of  a  Coarse 
or  a  Judgment;  but  here  has  occurred  a  new  Incident  in 
the  History  of  Nations,  a  Minister  has  dispensed  with  the 
Decision  of  the  Nation  and  the  Form's  of  Law,  and  acted 
himself,  levying  War  without  the  royal  Sanction,  public 
Proclamation,  or  even  public  Knowledge  of  the  Fact,  and 
the   Acts  of  England,  touching  War  and   Peace,  have 
Men  learnt  as  Incidents  occurring  in  remote  Lands,  and 
affecting  us  neither  in  deliberation  nor  in  consequences. 
These  Piracies  constitute  the  History  of  England  during 
a  dozen  Years,   and  differ  in   this    from    the  Piracies 
against  which  Pompey  was  sent  forth,  and  which  he  did 
put  down^  that  they  have  been  perpetrated  by  the  very 
Powers  of  the  Government  itself,  and  have  come  to  be 
looked  upon,  even  by  ourselves,  as  the  Acts,  and  **  tht 
Policy''  of  England;  thus,  for  England  are  united  in  the 
same  point,  the  Danger  which  to  Rome  rose  from  the 
Pirates   that    tormented   the   Provinces,  and  from  the 
Usurper    that    threatened  the   Constitution;   while  our 
Piracies  become  the  very  strength  of  the  Usurper,  who 
has  sought  in  them  not  Profit  for  himself,  but  Profit  for  a 
Foreign  Power,  which  working  by  Treason  in  the  Breast 
of  e&ch  State  has  planned  universal  Domination. 

To  put  down  Piracy,  Pompey  received  Power  too  great 
for  a  Roman  Citizen ;  not  only  was  unlimited  Authority 
confided  to  him,  but  Irresponsibility  was  enacted  for  him  by 
Law,  and  after  the  Cause  had  been  removed,  his  Power 
was  prolonged  and  even  increased ;  so  easy  and  rapid  are 
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downward  Steps.  This  it  was,  that  urged  on  the  Ambi- 
tion] and  impelled  the  Genius  of  a  Cessari  paved  the  way 
to  his  Usurpation,  and  allowed  him  to  extort  by  Force 
what  bad  already  been  granted  by  Favour,  so  that  the 
Destruction  of  the  Pirates  became  the  immediate  Cause 
of  the  Extinction  of  Roman  Liberty. 

The  better  Part  of  the  Romans,  alarmed  by  the  Designs 
of  Ceesar,  when  they  had  not  been  alarmed  by  the  Irrespon- 
sibility* of  Pompey,  now  turning  again  to  Pompey,  rallied 
round  him  ;  but  how  could  he  defend  the  State  who  had 
betrayed  the  Laws — how  could  he  withdraw  from  an 
ambitious  Rival  the  illegal  Authority  which  he  had  not 
the  Conscience  to  prevent  the  Senate  from  granting  to 
himself. 

The  gigantic  Piracies  carried  on  by  a  British  Minister^ 
were  not  limited  by  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  the  iron- 
bound  Coasts  of  Lebanon,  but  have  extended  throughout 
the  Ocean,  and  spread  around  the  Globe;  and  when 
wearied  at  length,  the  British  Nation  tries  to  put  an  end 
to  Acts  by  which  it  is  disgusted,  though  unconscious  alike 

*  It  required,  at  least  in  Rome,  a  Law  to  give  to  him  Irresponsibi. 
lity.  In  England,  no  such  Law  is  requisite,  for  Irresponsibility  is  the 
Practice,  at  least  has  become  so  since  the  present  Administrationhas 
come  into  Office.  On  Mr.  Roebuck's  Motion  on  the  Affghan  War, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  declined  to  give  the  support  of  the  Government  to 
inquiring  into  Acts  of  its  Predecessors,  while  admitting  them  to  be 
criminal.  Who  can  be  responsible  when  there  is  no  one  to  call  to  ac- 
count ?  Both  Parties  are  now  agreed,  and  bound  in  a  common  Bond 
of  Guilt. 

t  The  piratical  Character  of  our  Acts  in  China,  Affghanistan^ 
Spain,  Syria,  &c.  have  been  denied  by  no  one.  Expediency  has 
been  pleaded,  and  in  the  Case  of  Scinde  not  even  Expediency,  but 
"a  great  Principle,"  that  is,  Robbery  itself  made  a  Plea  for 
Robbery ! 
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of  their  atrocioas  Character  and  treacherous  Purpose,  and 
entrusts  unlimited  Power  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  that  pur- 
pose, he  caused  them  not  to  cease,  but  continued  them,  and 
converted  the  Nation  into  a  Band  of  objectless  and  uncon- 
scious Buccaneers.  Thus  he  uses  Power  as  he  gained  it;  in 
him  there  is  nihil  bv  rocc  iroXirticoic  honestum  ; — he  falsely 
professed  Opposition  to  the  Acts  of  his  Predecessors,  and 
misdirected  the  Strength  given  to  him  for  the  Purpose  of 
arresting  them,  and  as  we  now  read  what  the  Romans 
were,  in  this  alone,  that  they  styled  Pompey — Great,  so  will 
England  be  read  in  after  Times,  when  it  is  known  that 
she  designated  Sir  R.  Peel  Preserver  (Conservative.)* 

The  Antagonists  of  these  Men  present  an  equally  strik- 
ing Analogy.  Rome  was  then  the  World,  and  there  were 
then  no  foreign  Affairs,  and  still  the  Antagonist  of  Pompey 
derived  his  Strength  from  Triumphs  over  Gaul — from  Al- 
liances extended  to,  or  Victories  achieved— for  himself,  as 
well  as  the  Republic,  in-^Spain,  and  the  Levant.  The 
Antagonist  of  Sir  R.  Peel  is  but  the  Mask  of  that  Czar 
whose  Patronymic  ascends  to  Julius.  The  first  Caesar  could 
be  resisted  by  Legions  under  the  Vexilla  of  Rome— could 
be  impeached  by  the  Tribunes  and  transfixed  in  the  Se- 
nate House.  The  Contest  for  Rome — for  then  the  World 
was  Rome — was  within  itself.  The  Contest  for  the  Con- 
stitution of  England  is  as  much  against  foreign  as  domestic 
Foes — foreign  Betrayal  as  domestic  Guilt.  The  Antago- 
nist of  Peel  uses  not  only  the  discontented  Masses  at 
Home,  crying  for  the   Bread  of  which  he  has  deprived 

*  **  What  a  singular  contrast  the  History  of  latter  Ages  presents. 
When  in  France  every  Institution  was  falling  to  the  Oronnd, 
Thrones,  Altars,  Laws,  they  professed  to  reconstruct,  to  save,  to 
direct,  as  De  Haller  witnesses  in  the  very  Words  *  Constituent 
Assembly,'  •Committee  of  Public  Safety,'  and  *  Directory.' ** 
Mores  Catholici,  Book  ii.  p.  216.  So  in  England  the  words  Re- 
former and  Conservative,  mark  the  inability  to  reform  and  to  preserve. 
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them — the  ftu!tiou8  Disputations  in  the  Comitia  and  the 
Senate  Honse — but  also  Victories  over  Gaul  —  Vic- 
tories achieved  by  him  against  Iberia,  in  Sicily,  in 
Africa,***aehieTed  by  him  against  the  Commonwealth 
with  its  Arms,  in  Obedience  to  the  Dictates  of  a  foreign 
Lord  of  barbarian  Hordes — the  Type,  in  the  present 
Day,  if  not  of  Roman  Justice,  at  least  of  Roman  Firm- 
ness and  Ambition.  Pompey  and  Ceesar  did  strive — 
our  Pompey  and  Csssar  are  united.  We  are  given  away, 
because  our  Pompey  is  all  powerful ;  and  in  his  Power, 
wrested,  apparently,  from  his  Antagonist,  he  is  but  the 
C!ontinuator  of  his  Crimes— the  Accomplice  and  Cloak  of 
his  Betrayal. 

Suppose  now,  that  in  the  Time  of  the  Contest  between 
Pompey  and  Csesar,  Carthage  had  not  been  destroyed ; 
but  that  the  Existence  of  that  Rival  had  ceased  to  bind 
the  Patriotism,    to  alarm   the   Weaknesses,  and  to  re- 
temper  the  Virtues  of  the  Republic ;  and  that  Carthage, 
with  the  barbarian  Astuteness  of  the  modem  Muscovite, 
had  been  able  to  make  herself  the  Friend  and  Councillor 
of  the  Republic,  disarming  her  Suspicions,  and  turning 
against  other  States  her  Fears  or  her  Ambition ;  supposing 
that  Carthage  had  had  the  Capacity,  as  the  Macedonian  to 
form  Instruments  of  Guilt  and  Treason  in  the  Breasts  of 
the  States  she  had  marked  out  for  her  Victims,— then  would 
this  Carthage,  changing  its  Operations  from  open  Warfare 
to  secret  Tamperings,  have  been  enabled  to  use  its  Fac- 
tions, to  purchase  and  suborn  its  Leaders,  and  make  the 
Caesar  of  old  the  very  Agent  and  Instrument  of  her  Per- 
fidy.   What,  then,  would  have  the  been   Result  of  the 

*  The  warlike  and  diplomatic  Manoeuvres  of  Lord  Palmerston 
in  the  Peninsula,  by  the  Quadruple  Treaty —the  Dispute  about 
the  Sulphur  Monopoly,  in  Sioily,  by  which  he  subjugated  Austria 
to  hb  Unamn  lVf«i3tw,r-in  Egypt,  by  the  Treaty  of  15th  July,  Ac. 
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Battle  of  Pharsalia  ?    What  the  more  deadly  Effeet  of 
an  Understanding  between  Poropey  and  himself.* 

If  Rome  had  been  a  manufacturing  and  commercial 
State,  dependent  upon  its  foreign  Connections  for  its 
internal  Existence,  how  soon  would  Italy  have  been 
covered  with  Bloodshed  and  Ashes  I 

Suppose  now,  again,  that  while  Carthage  was  thus 
acting  upon  degraded,  corrupt,  betrayed  Rome,  there 
existed  on  the  Earth  another  equal  State,  upon  whom 
^he  same  maleficent  Influence  was  secretly  End  steadily 
working,  then,  indeed,  there  might  have  been  not  one, 
but  a  hundred  Battles  of  Pharsalia,  between  two  People 
equally  seduced  into  gladiatorial  Contest;  and  who,  in 
their  Blindness  and  Bitterness,  would  turn  for  Support  or 
rely  for  Counsel  upon  that  Carthage  that  had  fashioned 
their  Hates  to  rule  by  their  Disunion— to  command  by 
their  Strife-— and  to  possess  all  Things  in  their  mutual 
Destruction. 

Such  is  the  Contrast  that  a  future  Age  will  draw  be- 
tween the  Fall  of  modern  Europe — and  it  is  no  longer  a 
Question  of  England  alone,  for  she  will  drag  into  the 
Gulph,  Europe,  Asia,  and  America,  along  with  her,— and 
the  Fall  of  that  World,  by  long  and  slow  Degrees,  that 
was  distinguished  by  the  once  glorious  Name  of  Roman. 

A  Nation  may  gradually  rot  away,  and  love  itself  in 
its  Ruin,  and  admire  itself  in  its  Corruption  ;  and  the  Men, 
changing  as  the  Stream  rolls  on,  feel  no  Shame  and  see 
no  Change ;  but  such  a  State  perishes  meanwhile,  though 
it  seems  not  to  itself  to  be  other  than  good,  pious,  and 
prosperous.  A  Statesman  of  comparatively  recent  Times, 
has  said,  "  Let  England  perish  sooner  than  that  she  should 
commit  an  act  of  injustice."  But  now  we  endure  without 
Bemorse  Injustice — nay,  we  glory  in  the  most  heinous 
Crimes,  and  smile  upon  the  most  dangerous  ones.    The 

^  **  I  tell  the  noble  Lord  that  I  have  rendered  him  more  import- 
ant service  than  his  friend  Shah  Soojah.*'  Sir  R.  Peel,  March  9, 1843. 
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Men  of  England,  at  the  former  period,  would  have  said, 
"  Sooner  let  England  perish  than  become  what  she  now 
is;*'  and  the  Men  of  the  present  Day  think  that  they 
have  improved  upon  the  Condition  of  their  Fathers.  But 
r  there  await  us  not  only  those  Dangers  which  are  the 

greatest  of  all  to  upright  Hearts  and  honest  Men — there 
are  Dangers  before  us  that  affect  even  the  Men  amongst 
whom  we  live.  We  stand  not  alone  in  this  World — it 
will  not  be  one  Faction  that  shall  triumph  over  another— 
it  is  not  a  Question  between  Submission  or  Triumph — it 
is  not  eveu  an  Alternative  of  domestic  Masters— it  is  not  a 
Choice  between  Slavery  if  successful,  and  Proscription  if 
vanquished — but  it  is  a  Question  of  our  Property,  our 
Possessions,  and  our  Lives.  There  exist  in  the  World  to* 
getber  with  us  in  this  course  of  our  Decay,  at  once  Powers 
that  have  the  Faculty  to  render  deadly  the  Disease,  and 
Powers  that  have  Strength  to  destroy  us  in  the  Body.  We 
cannot  lie  down  and  slumber  for  Centuries  upon  the 
Earth,  as  Rome  did  ;  if  we  maintain  not  our  Justice,  our 
Integrity,  and  our  Laws— the  Life  of  our  Society — we  shall 
cover  that  Earth  quickly  with  the  Corruption  of  our  fleshly 
Carcasses,  and  our  Strength  shall  soon  become  a  Mockery 
and  a  Scoff,  and  it  will  be  said  to  us  by  the  Shades  of 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  '*  Art  thou,  too,  become  as  one  of 
us?'*  Dishonour,  the  Spur  of  the  Freeman,  has  not 
touched  us ;  it  is  now  to  be  seen  whether  we  can  be  quick- 
ened by  the  Fear  of  Stripes. 

The  most  Philosophical  and  Learned  of  modern  Political 
Writers,  and  the  Historian  of  Rome  (Niebuhr),  has  said 
of  as : — 

"England  IS  AFFLICTED  WITH  A  death-likb  Malady,  with- 
out Hope  or  Remedy/' 

Her  Malady  is  Delirium,  for  why  have  we  changed  our 
Course?  Honesty  had  not  been  proved  to  be  injurious,  or 
even  asserted  to  be  unprofitable. 


The  slave  TRADE  an  INSTRUMENT  of 
RUSSIAN  AMBITION. 


As  there  is  no  Difference  of  a  material  Kind  affecting 
the  Nations  of  Europe  that  has  not  been  by  Russia 
turned  to  account  to  confuse  their  Affairs,  and  advance 
her  own  Supremacy,  so  is  there  no  Movement  of  their 
Passions,  no  Instinct  of  their  Fears,  no  Impulse  of  their 
Philanthropy  that  has  not  been  used  with  some  Success  for 
the  same  Purposes.  Free  Trade,  Plague,  Religion,  Suppres- 
sion of  Slavery,  all  equally  serve  her  Turn,  and  add  Mesh 
after  Mesh  to  the  Entanglement  in  which  Europe  is  bound, 
each  strengthening  the  other,  and  knotted  in  and  in,  and 
tangled  back  and  forward,  so  that  the  Process  is  to  them 
as  incomprehensible,  as  the  Web  is  inextricable. 

Who  could  have  imagined  five  Years  ago  that  England 
should  be  at  variance,  simultaneously,  with  France  and 
America,  on  Questions  arising  out  of  philanthropic  As- 
pirations— with  France,  who  was  like  ourselves  negor 
tiating  for  its  Suppression --with  the  United  States,  who 
had  taken  the  lead  in  declaring  the  Slave  Trade  Piracy. 
But  then  Russia  was  preparing  the  Way  for  such  Dif- 
ferences, and  commmenced  first  in  Portugal.  Against 
this  dependent  and  protected  State,  Russia  induced  the 
British  Government  to  proceed  with  such  outrageous  and 
unblushing  Vehemence,  that  even  the  docile  Parliament 
resisted,— and  the  weak  dependent  Government  of  Por- 
tugal exposed  the  Treachery. 

We  say  Russia,  because  it  was  her  Agent  in  the 
British  Cabinet  who  did  this — it  was  to  further  her  Projects 
that  it  was  done ;   and  he,  being  her  Servant,  could  do 
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Dothiog  in  respect  to  any  Coantry,  save  what  she  suffered 
or  required  him  to  do.* 

This  Subject  has  not  jet  been  dealt  with  in  connec- 
tion with  its  real  Source — ^this  Matter  has  not  yet  been 
nambered  among  the  High  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors 
arrayed  against  the  Betrayer  of  his  Country.  To  this 
Task  we  mean  to  apply  ourselyes  in  subsequent  Numbers; 
in  the  mean  time,  the  Allowing  Observations  contained  in 
a  Letter  on  the  Subject,  fW>m  an  Englishman  to  a  German 
Friend,  may  be  read  with  Interest. 


Beply  to  Mmu  QueiUons  an  the  Slave  Trade. 

March,  1848. 

**  The  belief  is  spread,''  you  say,"  over  the  Continent,  that 

England's  advocacy  of  the  abolition  of  Slavery  is  but  a  pretext 

used  to  advance  interests  of  her  own."    In  this  proposition! 

is  masked  the  assertion  that  the  desire  of  Englishmen  in  gene* 

*  <<  That  which  I  assert,  is  betrayal  pmaeditatad*- betrayal  by 
compact— 'betrayal  com|^ete  and  entira— every  word  a  lie,  every  act 
a  orime^betrayal  to  a  power  so  superior  in  nind,  so  entire  in  am- 
bition, that  if  the  betrayal  was  not  oonplete,  it  could  have  no  ex- 
istence. *  *  *  The  British  Minister  who  intentionally  Served 
but  omce  only,  that  goTernment  (the  Bussian),  must  be  from  that 
houiv  no  more  than  a  fraction  of  its  system.  If,  thereforci  I  disoovered 
in  Lord  Pahnerston,  an  instance  of  weakness,  caprioe,  or  neglect  in 
matters  of  importance  to  Russia — that  is,  in  all  in^innrtant 
matters — I  should  reject  my  coudusions  respecting  him,  because  I 
know  that  she  is  every  wbera  at  work,  and  at  all  times  coherent — 
presenting  the  only  coe?a]  example  by  which  an  idea  can  be  formed 
oi  judgment  applied  to  the  conduct  of  human  affairs  "'^Trane-' 
actions  in  Central  Asia,  p.  180. 

t  In  the  celebrated  Article  in  which  Russia  speaks  of  dictating 
Peace  to  England  at  Calcutta,  she  says,  "  the  Slave  Trade  by 
which  England  has  made  Europe  her  dupe^^ — £p.  P. 


\ 
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ral  to  suppress  the  Slave  Trade  is  not  real,  and  that  they  simulate 
this  desire  to  cloak  another  purpose.  Those  who  have  agitated 
this  question  must  be,  therefore,  regardless  of  the  existence  of 
Slavery,  and  engaged  in  other  political  schemes. 

Now  it  would  be  an  insult  to  common  sense  to  argue  such 
points.      I  hnom  what   the  feelings  of  Englishmen  are, — who 
the  men  are   that  have  laboured  for  this,—  what  means  and 
arguments  they  have    employed,  —  who  their  opponents  are, 
and  what  they  urged  in  opposition ;   and  I  allege,  Ist.  That 
abhorrence  for  slavery  was  the  motive^  the  sole  motive^  of  ike 
promoters   of  the   abolition.    It  may  have  had  advocates  who 
sought  distinction,  and  affected  zeal  they  did  not  feel,  it  may 
have  been  helped  on  by  the  seekers  of  popularity,  as  any  other 
great  question,  but  these  men  took  advantage  of  the  feeling  that 
existed — a  generous  philanthropic  feeling,  ready  to  make  efforts 
and  sacrifices  to  accomplish  its  purpose.    2nd.  That  the  'pro- 
moters of  abolition  had  no  political  object  of  this  or  any  other 
hind.    There  was,  and  is,  in  the  public  mind  of  England,  no 
object  of  a  political  kind  whatever.      They  know  nothing  of 
such  things,  they  care  not  about  them,  and  that  heedlessness  and 
ignorance    sanction   alike  wrongs  against  others  and  against 
themselves;  having  entirely  lost  all  idea  of  having  a  will,  they 
learn  the  news  of  the  acts  of  England  as  if  they  were  storms 
or  earthquakes* 

The  only  objects  for  which  they  have  associated,  are  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  While 
zealous  to  unchain  the  Negro,  they  heed  not  the  overthrow  of 
their  own  liberties — while  sending  missionaries  to  preach  the 
Gospel,  they  are  indifferent  to  the  obliteration  of  eiverj  character 
of  Christianity  in  their  own  land,  and  therefore  in  themselves. 

There  is  perhaps  no  more  astounding  fact  in  the  history  of 
nations,  than  the  sacrifice  which  England  has  made  of  twenty 
millions,  to  overrule  the  objections  of  the  class  of  slave-holders  to 
the  emancipation  of  slaves.  It  is  an  act  of  madness,  unless  it 
emanates  from  the  desire  to  put  an  end  to  slavery.  He  who 
judges  it  to  be  insincere  must  have  judged  this  nation  at  ^nce  to 
be  mad  and  designing. 
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When  Ihe  twenty  millions  were  propoeed,  the  propoeition  was 
accepted  at  once,  without  inquiry,  without  care.  Had  fifky 
millions  been  proposed  it  might  have  been  accepted  equally— 
80  had  five  millions  been  proposed.  Had  it  been  proposed  to 
sacrifice  the  slave-holders'  property,  the  proposition  might  have 
been  carried,  perhaps,  as  readily  as  the  vote  of  twenty  millions 
to  indemnify  them.  England  is  always  ready  to  confirm  what 
has  been  done,  or  to  accept  what  is  proposed.* 

What  could  the  ulterior  object  be  for  which  thb  sacrifice  was  to 
be  made  ?  If  England  was  using  for  any  purpose  the  agitation  of 
the  Slave  question,  she  used  it  as  much  hefare  she  made  the 
ncrifice  of  twenty  millions  as  she  has  since  I— If  the  Slave  ques- 
tion was  to  her  only  an  instrument  for  a  political  design,  the 
sacrifice  of  twenty  millions  was  therefore  perfectly  gpratuitons. 

What  is  the  design  that  is  asserted  T  — *«  That  England  uses  the 
Sla?e  Trade  as  a  means  of  sowing  dissensions  between  states.^ 

The  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  Aa«  given  rise  to  dif- 
ferences between  states.  Who  has  profited — u  ii  .England? 
Who  has  specially  suffered— is  it  not  England  ?  Here  then  must 
yon  again  conclude  that  if  England  promoted  dissensions  respect- 
ing the  Slave  Trade  to  advance  her  influence  or  power,  she 
mast  be  insane  beyond  redemption. 

It  is  now  recognized  that  the  differences  respecting  the  Slave 
Trade  between  England  and  France  do  not  spring  from  the  Slave 
Trade  treaty,  but  from  the  animosity  produced  by  the  treaty  of 
the  15th  of  July.  Now  the  opinion  on  the  Continent,  that 
Bngland  uses  the  Slave  Trade  for  a  political  object,  is  the  mere 
result  of  the  animosities  created  by  that  same  treaty. 

Then  you  say  that  the  conduct  of  England  towards  Portugal, 
in  1839,  respecting  the  Slave  Trade,  is  intelligible  only  on  the 
supposition  that  England  sought  to  embroil  nations  through  this 
question. 

Is  there  then  any  advantage  for  England  in  dissensions  between 

*  The  House  of  Commons  was  very  much  surprised  when  Ixitd 
Stanley  came  down  with  a  Proposition  of  ^15,000,000.  as  a  Loan, 
and  again  very  much,  but  no  more  surprised,  when  he  came  down 
with  £20,000,000  as  a  Gift. 
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Poftugal  and  herself?  What  interest  could  England  have  to 
make  Portugal  her  enemy  ?  And  to  obtain  this  she, is  prepared 
to  sacrifice  twenty  millions  merely  to  have  a  pretext  I  The  thing 
is  absurd. 

Now  let  us  examine  the  fhcts  of  this  case.  Lord  Palmerston 
did  propose  to  Portogal  a  treaty,  making  the  Slave  Trade 
Piracy;  the  Portugsese  Oovemment  were  not  prepared  to 
accept  this.  He  then  brings  a  Bill  into  Parliament  to  enable 
the  Cabinet  to  enforce  the  obnoxious  clauses  against  Portugal, 
and  to  empower  English  men-d^war  to  overhaul  Pol*tugii«8e 
vessels,  and  finding  them  equipped  for  purposes  of  slavery,  to 
seiie  and  condemn  them:  which  is  a  violation  of  special  treatj 
with  Portugal,  as  well  as  of  the  Law  of  Nation8,-^iti  faet  it 
would  have  been  an  Aot  of  Parliament  to  empower  the  minister 
to  make  war,  ad  libitum,  on  Portugal  in  the  first  place,  and 
afterwards  on  any  other  state. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  Duke  of  Wellington  vehemently 
protested  against  the  bill,  and  denounced  it  'as  an  in^aetioii  of 
the  Law  of  Nations,  as  a  violation  of  positive  stipulations  with 
Portugal,  and  as  endangering  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  world. 
Is  this,  then,  a  proof  of  deep  design  in  the  British  nation  agaimt 
the  world  ?  No ;  it  proves  only  a  design  of  the  British  minister 
against  England,  which  m  this  instanee  England  frustrated, 
beeause,  unlike  other  diplomatic  transactions,  it  was  understood 
and  cared  for. 

The  Portuguese  Government,  indignant  at  this  attempt,  gave 
publicity  to  the  private  communications  of  the  British  miniAer 
to  them,  which  they  represented  to  be  an  encouragement  to  re- 
fuse acceptance  of  the  proposals  which  be  had  ostensibly  made. 

The  first  obnoxious  Bill  was  thrown  out  on  the  second  reading 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  after  silently  passing  through  the  House 
of  Commons.  A  modified  Bill  was  then  introduced^  against 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  protested  on  the  I5th  August ; 
an  amendment  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  was  then  carried,  restricting 
its  application  to  vessels  not  entitled  to  use  *^  the  Portuguese  or 
any  other  fiag,"  but  suficring  thereby  the  visit  of  vessels  hoisting 
those  flags.  The  Bill,  as  amended,  was  again  protested  against 
by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  on  August  19th,  but  carried.  The  effect 
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was  to  aknn  the  United  States,  Fraacey  fto.  as  to  the  Tioleiioe 
of  England  in  proeecnting  her  Slave  Trade  echemee;  and  thus 
tnift  the  right  of  Tiflit  presented  in  an  ezasperatiiig  form,  pre* 
paring  it  to  beeome  the  grounds  of  future  dissensions,  when  by 
other  means  those  nations  should  be  exasperated  against  England* 

The  Dake  of  Wellington,  who  chiefly  opposed  the  bill,  was  the 
yeiy  man  who  at  the  Congress  of  Verona  made  that  qoestion,  and 
that  question  alone,  the  object  of  England  in  taking  part  in  the 
general  conferences.  Here,  then,  is  England's  object  in  re- 
spect to  the  Slave  Trade,  as  represented  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
in  direct  opposition  to  her  object  as  represented  by  Lord  Pal- 
meraton.  That  object  as  represented  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is 
the  putting  down  of  the  Slave  Trade  by  the  common  concurrence  of 
all  nations,— she  herself  being  ready  to  make  sacrifices  to  a  most 
enormous  amount  to  perform  her  part  therein;  the  object  of  Lord 
Palmerston  is  simply  to  take  advantage  of  this  as  of  any  other 
sobject  of  discussion  between  nations  to  serve  the  same  purposes 
which  all  his  acts  have  served. 

As  another  illustration — Lord  Palmerston  attempted  to  raise  a 
Shve  Trade  discussion  between  England  and  Turkey,  but  a  des- 
\  patch  from  Lord  Ponsonby,  shewed  the  thing  in  such  a  ludi- 
crons  point  of  view  that  it  was  impossible  to  go  on  with  it,  slaves 
in  Turkey  being  in  the  position  of  adopted  children.  Had  Lord 
Palmerston  had  sufficiently  plastic  materials,  he  would  have  done 
at  Constantinople,  as  he  had  at  Lisbon ;  and  had  he  had  the 
Dake  of  Wellington  as  tractable  on  this  Portuguese  matter  as 
on  the  treaty  of  the  15th-  July,  he  might  have  brought  about 
collision  between  England  and  Portugal,  on  the  Slave  Trade ; 
bat  that  would  not  have  been  England's  policy — or  England's 
profit 

Yon  suppose  England  to  be  intelligent  in  commercial  affitirs, 
And  to  have  projects  and  designs  in  respect  to  them.  Now,  I 
will  shew  you  by  a  single  instance  how  entirely  you  are  in  error. 
England  concludes  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  Turkey;  all  Europe 
follows  her  example,  thinking  she  must  understand  well  these 
subjects.  What  is  the  result?— All  the  world  pay  nine,  and  two 
per  cent,  more  than  Russia  I    Here,  again,  the  objects  of  England 
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were  the  reverse  of  those  of  the  Minister ;  but  he  triumphed, 
no  one  in  England  understanding  what  was  done. 

Lord  Palmerston  was  in  power  when  he  brought  in  his  Bill 
respecting  the  Slave  Trade — the  Duke  'of  Wellington  out  of  office 
when  he  partially  defeated  him.  Had  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
understood  Lord  Palmerston's  objects  in  the  sacrifice  of  the  trea- 
ties with  Austria,  Turkey,  France,  &c.  he  would  not  only  easily 
have  frustrated  them,  but  rescued  and  restored  England. 

Lord  Palmerston  has  triumphed  over  England  only  by  the 
ignorance  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  necessarily  yielded 
his  support  to  anti-national  measures  when  he  did  not  resist  and 
discomfit  them  ;  they  were  too  criminal  and  too  great  to  allow  of 
a  middle  course  between  denunciation  and  connivance — between 
discomfiture  and  success. 

I  enclose  some  extracts.  D.  U. 


The  DuKB  OF  Wellington,  on  the  15th  August,  1839,  said : — 

**  He  saw  in  the  different  clauses  of  this  measure  reasons  for  be- 
lieving that  the  framers  of  the  Bill  had  not  sufficiently  attended 
to  the  treaties  which  had  been  formed,  and  which  were  now  in 
force  between  her  Majesty's  Government  and  nearly  all  the 
powers  of  Europe,  for  putting  down  the  Slave  Trade, 

'<  He  warned  the  Government  to  take  this  measure  into  their 
mature  consideration,  and  not  to  proceed  with  this  measure ;  but 
rather  to  issue  an  order  in  council  or  a  declaration  of  war,  or 
even  to  apply  to  Parliament,  if  necessary,  to  enable  them  to  carry 
their  measures  into  operation ;  but  let  them  in  every  case  take 
care  in  granting  this  power  of  visitation,  so  to  limit  them  as  to 
have  no  room  for  doubt  that  her  Majesty's  intentions  might  be 
misconstrued  by  other  nations. 

^'  The  fourth,  or  equipme7it  clause,  was  the  most  ofiensive  of  all. 
Vessels  might  be  seized  by  any  one  acting  under  the  authority  of 
the  Lord  High  Admiral,  if  in  the  equipment  of  such  a  vessel 
there  should  be  found  any  of  the  things  mentioned  in  the  clause* 
*  *  *  • 

''  It  was  impossible  to  carry  the  provisions  of  this  fourth  clause 
into  effect  by  an  Act  of  Parliament,  without  a  manifest  breach  of 
their  engagements  with  France,  and  without  at  once  putting  an 
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end  to  all  those  treaties  into  which  this  country  had  entered; — 
that  this  measure  was  one  to  which  they  could  not  with  propriety 
a^e,  if  they  entertained  that  respect  for  the  rights  of  other 
nations  which  it  had  heen  the  uniform  practice  for  this  country 
to  observe  in  its  best  days." 


From  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Protest  of  I5th  August 

*'ll.  Because  measures  so  unusual,  and  calculated  to  be  at* 
tended  by  such  consequences,  are  not  necessary,  in  order  to 
obtain  from  Portugal  the  due  execution  of  the  treaties  concluded 
with  the  sovereigns  of  this  country ;  at  the  same  time  they  are 
more  likely  than  others  to  lead  to  permanent,  if  not  to  inter- 
minable, hostilities  between  the  two  nations. 

"12.  Because  the  Bill  authorizes  the  capture  and  detention  of 
Portuguese  vessels, and  natives  of  Portugal,  subjects  to  the  Crown 
of  Portugal,  and  their  adjudication  before  a  British  tribunal  for 
a  breach  of  treaty  with  the  Sovereign  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  a  breach  of  the  law  of  Portugal ;  thus  assuming  a 
right  to  exercise  a  jurisdiction  at  sea  to  punish  a  foreigner  by  the 
sentence  of  the  Courts  of  this  country,  for  a  breach  of  the  muni- 
cipal law  of  his  own  country. 

"  13.  Because  such  proceedings  as  are  authorized  by  this  Bill 
are  inconsistent  with  the  ancient  and  honourable  policy  of  this 
country,  to  maintain  for  ourselves  peace  with  all  nations,  by  re- 
specting the  rights,  institutions,  and  independence  of  all,  and 
ooltlvating  their  good- will  by  friendly  relations,  to  promote  peace 
between  the  nations  of  the  world  in  general,  by  our  good  offices 
and  exertions,  particularly  in  favour  of  the  weak." 


From  Protest  of  19th  August. 

^'5.  Because  the  amendments  in  the  first  clause  of  the  Bill, 
leave  the  objection  to  the  exercise  of  the  right  of  search  exactly 
where  it  stood  in  the  Bill  before  it  was  discussed  and  altered  in 
committee. 

**  7.  Because  the  exercise  of  such  right  of  detention,  boarding, 
search  for,  and  examination  of  papers  of  vessels  on  the  high  seas, 
VOL.   III.  R 
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in  time  of  peace,  has  been  declared  illegal  by  the  highest  judicial 
authority  that  ever  presided  over  the  English  Court  of  Admiralty. 
'*  8.  Because  the  exercise  of  such  right  is  liable  to  be  resented 
and  retaliated  by  all  the  Powers  of  the  world,  including  those 
with  which  Her  Majesty  is  bound  by  treaties ;  each  authorizing 
restricted  and  regulated  mutual  search  of  merchant  vessels  in 
certain  localities,  in  order  to  suppress  the  traffic  called  the  Slave 
Trade." 


The  jews  in  RUSSIA. 

"  St.  Petersburg^  24th  March. 
"  An  Order  has  been  issued  to  render  penal  the  emigra- 
tion of  the  Polish  Jews,  and  which  they  are  unable  to  pre- 
vent. Jews  that  have  passed  the  frontier  without  pass* 
port,  or  an  export  passport,  if  brought  back  into  Russia, 
will  be  treated  under  the  regulations  for  deserters.  Con- 
sequently, if  strong  bodied,  they  will  be  incorporated  in 
Regiments;  and,  if  unfitted  for  the  military  service,  they 
will  be  sent  to  the  penal  settlements,  or  the  public  works; 
and,  if  unfitted  for  these,  they  will  be  sent  to  Siberia.*' 


RECKONING  of  LORD  PALMERSTON  with  his 
COUNTRY, 

PART  II. 


[These  Reprints  from  the  Morning  Herald  of  1842,  shew  by 
figures  (see  Pari  I.  id  Portvouo,  March,  1844),  as  by  reason* 
iog^  that  Foreign  Policy  is  the  source  of  Home  Distress  ;  and  that 
the  Nation  neglects  the  Cause  and  agitates  itself  with  the  Conse- 
quences. To  the  Statements  now  reprinted,  time  has  given  value, 
the  very  fact  of  their  publication  in  a  newspaper  is  important,  and 
they  are  valuable  to  record  against  the  Great  Day  of  Impeachment.] 


COMMERCIAL  TRBATT  WITH  FRANCE. 

Lord  Palmerston  said  <*  There  never  was  an  Adminis- 
tration which,  in  the  same  space  of  time,  devoted  more 
attention  with  more  success  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  country  than  the  Administration  which  conducted 
affairs  from  J830  to  1841.''  The  last  time  the  noble 
lord  addressed  the  house,  he  told  us  that  our  trade  with 
our  great  European  neighbours  was  gone  ;  nay,  so  com- 
pletely extinguished  did  he  then  describe  that  trade,  that 
it  would,  he  alleged,  be  but  idle  words,  vain  attempts, 
and  useless  efforts,  for  any  Administration  to  attempt  the 
re-opening  of  that  commerce.  There  is  one  exception, 
however,  which  he  now  makes — **  True,  we  might  do  some- 
thing with  Sweden.*'  Sweden  is  then  excepted  from  the 
benefit  of  his  lordship's  treaties !  Sweden  has  then  yet  a 
disposition  to  take  our  goods,  which  has  escaped  the  de- 
structive activity  of  the  Administration  of  1831  ! 

We  go  along  with  Lord  Palmerston  in  respect  to  the 

activity  of  that  Administration,  but  we  place  it  on  higher 

grounds  than  be  has  ventured  to  claim.     We  do  not  say 

with  him,  that  no  equal  activity  in  the  same  space  of  time 

R  2 
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was  ever  evinced  by  any  former  Government ;    bat  we 
assert,  that  since  the  earliest  period  of  England's  existence 
there  has  not  been  the  same  amount  of  diplomatic  acti- 
vity expended  by  her  as  from  1831    to  1841.     Lord  Pal- 
merston    further    declares   that    the  success    has    been 
equal  to  the  activity.     What  that  success  is,  he  himself 
has  explained,  by  stating  that  all  'Uhe  old  channels  of 
our  commerce  have  been  choked  up,"  that  we  must  look 
to  yet  untrodden  climes  for  means  of  restoring  ^*  trading 
prosperity,"  and  that  we  must  regard  warlike  "  operations/* 
and  "  communications"  as  the  means  by  which  these  new 
worlds  are  to  be  brought  into  play  to  restore  the  com- 
mercial balance  that  has  been  lost  in  the  old.     Now,  since 
the  commencement  of  England's  constitutional  existence 
down  to  1831,  all  the  omissions  of  negligence,  all  the  blun- 
ders of  activity,  all  the  failures  of  fools,  and  all  the  successes 
of  knaves,   put   together,    will  not  equal  the   successful 
results  of  the  ten  years  of  Lord   Palmerston^s  adminis- 
tration.    Fifteen  treaties  concluded — as  many  more  under 
negociation,  and  the  result  is,  as  declared  by  "  the  pro- 
jector,'** the  choking  up  of  our  trade  with  our  best  cus- 
tomers, that  is,  the  destruction  of  the  important  rights 
that  all  former  administrations  had  achieved  for  England 
and  bequeathed  to  his  keeping  I 

But  after  all,  these  are  matters  of  mere  idle  disquisition 
and  amusement.  This  great  authority  tells  us,  that  the 
speech  to  which  he  gave  such  an  elaborate  reply  (a  speech 
delivered  on  the  causes  of  the  distress  of  the  country  from 
the  "choking  up,"  of  our  external  trade),  "turns  upon 
foreign  affairs^  and  had  therefore  nothing  to  do  with  the 
matter  in  question."  If,  then,  the  frustration  of  beneficial 
commercial  treaties  had  nothing  to  do  with  manufacturing 

*  Referring  back  to  the  year  1742,  we  find  in  the  political  tracts 
of  the  times  the  word  ^^  'projector ^^  in  very  familiar  use.  That 
was  Sir  R.  Walpole, 
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distress,  Could  the  conclusion  of  beneficial  commercial 
treaties  have  anything  to  do  with  national  prosperity  ? 
Why  then  all  this  toil  —  this  squirrel-in-cage-like  in- 
dustry? Lord  Palmerston  takes  credit  for  the  signa- 
ture of  treaties  in  reply  to  the  charge  that  he  prevented 
the  signature  of  treaties,  and  he  answers  this  charge 
when  specially  made  in  respect  to  the  treaty  with 
France,  not  by  alleging  that  the  treaty  could  not  be 
concluded,  but  by  saying,  that  a  treaty  according  to  his 
views  of  commercial  advantage  could  not  be  obtained  from 
France !  What  then  was  the  treaty  which  was  sent  over  to 
France?  Was  not  that  treaty  definitively  adjusted  in 
England  between  the  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Foreign 
Office  ?  Was  it  not  considered  by  all  commercial  autho- 
rities in  this  country  referred  to  or  consulted,  as  most 
important  and  most  beneficial?  Had  it  not  received  the 
most  official  sanction  that  the  British  Government  could 
yield  to  any  measure  to  be  proposed  to  another  Govern- 
ment for  its  acceptance  ?  Does  Lord  Palmerston  mean  to 
say,  that  that  treaty  so  settledand  sent  over  to  France  would 
not  have  been  signed  hy  the  French  Crovemment  without  the 
alteration  of  one  iota  ?  Will  he  deny^  that  he  himself  by  special 
acts  of  his  awn,  prevented^  not  on  one,  not  on  two  occasions, 
the  signature  of  that  treaty  ?  We  assert  that  he  did  so,  and 
we  dare  him  to  deny  it! 

But  mark  how  Lord  Palmerston  carries  away  the  mind 
of  his  audience,  and  confounds  their  understanding. 
Having  avoided  the  direct  dental  of  the  possibility  of 
signing  the  treaty  in  1840,  he  at  once  travels  back  to 
a  previous  Administration  in  France,  and  to  events  that 
had  occurred  five  years  before.  He  refers  to  measures 
taken  by  France  to  exclude  English  commerce  and  ipflu- 
ence  from  Spain,  in  1835,  as  explaining  the  insinuated 
objection  of  the  French  Government  in  1840,  to  sign 
a  commercial  treaty  with  England,  which  was  frustrated 
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by  his  own  act!  Count  Mol^,  the  friend  of  Russia,  was 
Minister  of  France  in  1835,  and  not  M.  Thiers,  the 
friend  of  England.  Count  Mole  has  all  along  laboured 
to  excite  animosities  in  France  against  England,  iu  the 
same  manner  as  his  coadjutor.  Lord  Pahnerston,  has, 
since  July,  1840,  laboured  to  excite  English  animo  ity 
against  France.  M.  Thiers  came  into  office  on  the  prin* 
ciple  of  alliance  with  England,  for  the  purpose  of  resisting 
encroachments  of  Russia  dangerous  to  both  states,  and 
though  known  to  have  a  personal  dislike  to  English  man- 
ners and  character,  that  statesman  on  no  occasion  omitted 
to  declare,  that  the  commercial  and  political  union  of  the 
French  and  English  people  was  necessary  to  the  defence  of 
their  common  interests,  and  to  the  preservation  of  peace 
in  Europe.  Lord  Palmerston  by  going  back  to  the  acts  of 
Count  Mole,  in  1835,  furnishes  additional  proof  of  the 
willingness  of  the  French  Government,  in  1840,  to  con- 
clude the  Commercial  Treaty,  which  he  (Lord  Palmer- 
ston) proposed,  then  frustrated,  and  now  charges  the 
French  Government  with  having  rejected.* 

But  what  use  of  proof  with  the  facts  around  us,  from 
north  to  south,  and  from  east  to  west  ?  If  there  were  proof 
strong  ten- times- told  of  Holy  Writ,  of  what  avail  would  it 
be  for  the  English  House  of  Commons  ?  We  cannot  look 
to  the  past  but  with  grief,  to  the  present  but  with  humilia- 
tion, and  to  the  future  but  with  dismay.  Our  affairs  are 
mismanaged  ;  our  property  squandered  ;  our  character  in- 
jured ;  our  population  reduced  to  starvation  ;  discredit, 
disfame,  external  crimes,  internal  sufferings,  are  brought 
upon  the  nation  by  the  acts  of  one  man,  and  that  man  gets 

*  In  March,  1 843,  the  Morning  Herald  scoffed  at  the  idea  that 
M.  Thiers  ever  would  have  signed  that  Treaty,  and  represented  her 
negociator  as  insane,  because  he  was  of  that  opinion.  Thus  are 
the  newspapers  bringing  the  dark  ages,  obscuring  the  commonest  and 
plainest  facts,  even  those  they  have  themselves  placed  in  evidence. 
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up  night  after  night  in  the  House  of  Commons,  triumph- 
ing over  every  futile  attempt  that  is  made  to  expose  his 
acts,and  succeeding,  on  each  occasion,  further  and  further 
to  confuse  the  mind  of  a  heedless  and  perplexed  people, 
whom,  as  warnings  could  not  awaken,  so  disaster  and 
suffering  fail  to  instruct. 


Double  Dealing  with  Sicily  and  Austria. 

Wfi  mentioned  some  time  since  a  most  strange  thought 
which  had  taken  root  in  the  breast  of  Louis  Philip,  namely^ 
that  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  July  had  been  surreptitiously 
obtained  by  Russia  from  England,  and  that  he  knew  the 
exact  sum  which  had  been  paid  to  the  British  Minister  for 
signing  it.  We  then  shewed  that  this  wild  notion  was  to 
be  attributed  solely  to  Louis  Philip's  hatred  for  Lord  Pal- 
merston.  This  hatred  took  its  origin  in  the  hatred  of  Lord 
Palmerston  for  Louis  Philip,  by  which  the  treaty  of  the  15th 
July  has  been  accounted  for  since  its  failure.  Until  this 
discovery  Europe  remained  startled  and  astounded  at  the 
profound  and  daring  statesmauship  of  the  ex-Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs.  Now,  we  see,  that  fortunate  passions  in  a 
man  can  achieve  for  his  country  results  beyond  any  which 
science  and  knowledge  could  attain  or  can  conceive.  The 
madness  of  Philip  conferred  upon  the  Macedonians  the 
supremacy  of  Greece :  the  hatreds  of  Lord  Palmerston 
have  conferred  upon  England  her  present  pre-eminence 
over  the  states  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  for  that  state  must 
be  pre-eminent  which  is  incomprehensible. 

Having  discovered,  at  last,  the  secret  of  the  ever-memo- 
rable transaction  of  15th  July,  1840,  this  discovery  may 
assist  us  in  unravelling  other  transactions  which  have 
equally  remained  shrouded  in  impenetrable  mystery. 

The  affair  of  Naples  is  one  of  those  transactions ;    a 
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treaty,  concluded  in  1816,  was  declared  by  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  to  be  violated  by  the  establishment  of  a  monopoly  of 
sulphur  in  the  island  of  Sicily.     The  case  was  referred  to 
high  legal  authorities,  and  they  decided  that  the  treaty  was 
not  violated  by  the  monopoly.     Lord  Palmerston,  however, 
asserted  that  it  was  infringed,  since  French  subjects  were 
the  holders  of  the  monopoly,  and  that  France,  therefore, 
obtained  advantages  from  which  England  was  excluded. 
The  King  of  Naples  upon  this  offered  to  make  every  con- 
cession that  the  English  commercial  ag^nt  required,  and  a 
treaty  was  consequently  drawn  up  and  signed,  not  only  dis- 
posing of  the  sulphur  differences,  but  granting  to  English 
commerce  most  important  and  extensive  privileges.    What 
happened  ?     Lord  Palmerston  rejected    the  treaty,  dis- 
avowed his  own  agent,  who  had  been  pre-eminently  suc- 
cessful, denied  to  the  British  Parliament  the  very  existence 
of  the  treaty,  sent  a  squadron  of  British  men-of-war  into 
the  Bay  of  Naples,  seized  on  Neapolitan  vessels,  threatened 
a  descent  on  their  coast,  prompted  the  brother  of  the  King 
to  rebellion,  scattered  seditious  proclamations  throughout 
Sicily,  then  called  in  a  third  power  to  mediate, — that  power 
being  the  very  one  in  whose  favour  he  had  asserted  the 
rights  of  England  had  been  violated, — and  brought  a  French 
squadron  into  the  Bay  of  Naples  to  co-operate  with  that  of 
England  in  these  hostile  and  revolutionary  demonstrations* 
Who  could  understand  these  things?    A  diplomatist  such 
as  Lord  Palmerston  could  not  have  mistaken  in  so  flagrant 
a  manner  the  value  of  a  treaty.     The  enemy  of  France 
could  not  have  sought  to  create  a  position  of  influence  for 
France  in  the  Mediterranean;  a  British  Minister  could 
have  no  motive  for  interrupting  British  trade,*  and  for 
throwing  away  valuable  boons  offered  to  it.     Yet  all  these 

*  Three  hundred  and  eighty  vessels  were  at  once  thrown  out  of 
employment. 
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i  had  been  done,  and  those  who  understood  most  the 
facts,  could  least  comprehend  the  intention.  Now,  what 
was  really  to  be  ascertained?  Not  the  knowledge  of  the 
diplomatist,  not  the  objects  of  the  Cabinet,  not  the  interests 
of  the  state — but  these  are  the  only  matters  to  be  considered 
in  international  transactions— precisely  so  a  dozen  years 
ago,  mais  nous  avons  change  tout  cela*  Now,  the  sole  thing 
worth  knowing  is  the  personal  feelings  of  the  Minister — 
Lord  Palmerston  hated  the  King  of  Naples. 

When  the  Pope  and  Prince  Mettemich  had  been  terrified 
with  convulsions  in  the  Italian  Peninsula ;  then«  when  the 
poor  Prince  of  Capua  finds  himself  disappointed — when 
France  finds  herself  solicited  as  a  mediator  only  to  be  dis- 
carded—when British  commerce  finds  itself  mulcted  and 
injured  for  no  intelligible  object— then  will  all  parties  haye 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  returning  sympathies  had 
visited  Lord  Palmerston's  breast,  and  that  his  hate  for  the 
King  of  Naples  had  become  afiection.  After  hatred  had 
done  all  the  mischief  possible,  afiection  introduces  a  counter 
series  of  mischief,  so  that  the  accounts  being  balanced,  it 
has  not  been  at  the  cost  or  injury  of  any  one  alone  of  the 
parties  engaged  that  this  dramatic  excitement  has  been  ob- 
tained for  England  and  Europe. 

It  has  appeared  wondrous  strange  to  those  out-of-door 
diplomatists,  that  will  reason  about  things  they  cannot  under- 
stand, how  Lord  Palmerston,  in  his  multifarious  efforts  to 
arrest  the  influence  of  Russia,  should  have  so  systematically 
neglected  the  means  which  Austria  afforded  him  for  that 
purpose ;  and  how,  on  every  occasion,  he  has  left  that  state 
unsupported  in  its  resistance  to  her  aggressions ;  and  thence, 
amongst  the  ill-informed,  has  arisen  the  idea  that  the  Eng- 
lish Cabinet  had  entertained  some  settled  design  of  hostility 
against  Austria,  and  that  in  consequence  of  that  hostility  the 
dearest  interests  of  England  and  of  Europe  had  been  sacri- 
ficed one  by  one  to  Russia.     But  those  who  know  the  true 
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Mcret  of  affairs,  know  equally  in  this  case  that  it  is  no  mat' 
ter  of  state  policy  that  is  involved,  that  it  could  be  no  service 
to  Russia  that  was  intended — it  was  only  that  Lord 
Palmerston  hated  Prince  Mettemich.  This  was  not  an 
insidious  hatred,  it  was  carefully  paraded— it  was  avowed  in 
the  House  of  Commons  before  he  was  last  appointed 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs.  When,  in  1834,  the  Whigs 
resigned,  this  dislike  was  frankly  declared  to  Prince  Metter- 
nich  himself,  to  whom  Lord  Palmerston  then  addressed  a 
congratulatory  epistle  upon  his  being  relieved,  by  the 
change  of  the  English  Ministry,  from  the  presence  in  the 
English  Cabinet  of  a  personal  enemy ! 

From  the  moment  that  all  the  evils  were  exhausted 
which  hostility  to  Prince  Mettemich  could  create.  Lord 
Palmerston  became  the  friend  of  Prince  Mettemich. 
When  Prince  Mettemich  was  driven  into  the  arms  of  Rus- 
sia, or  at  least  when  he  was  rendered  totally  powerless  to 
resist  her,  then  does  the  English  Cabinet  join  with  Prince 
Mettemich  in  a  treaty  (15th  July)  by  which  Austria  is 
made  a  consenting  and  conforming  party  to  that  influence 
of  Russia  over  the  Ottoman  empire,  which  that  State  had 
hitherto  systematically  and  alone  resisted.  So  that  Liord 
Palmerston's  hatreds  seem  to  be  as  bright  a  jewel  in  the 
Russian  crown  as  Nicholas's  madness. 

But  Russia  is  the  country  which  Lord  Palmerston  parti- 
cularly detested.  Nothing  could  give  him  such  gratification 
as  to  do  her  an  ill  tum — to  hear  her  covered  with  obloquy 
and  reproach — to  listen  to  his  friends  in  the  House  of 
Commons  making  motions  to  censure  and  revile  her. 
He  appointed  envoys  and  secretaries  of  embassy,  because 
they  had  written  pamphlets  against  her;  and  he  himself 
even  established  and  undertook  the  conduct  of  a  periodical 
exposing  and  abusing  her.  People  in  England  thought  that 
Lord  Palmerston  really  looked  upon  Russia  as  dangerous, 
as  having  designs  menacing  India  as  well  as  Europe^  &c. ; 
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and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  this  externally  SYOwed  feel- 
ing was  but  the  reflection  of  his  internal  conviction,  and 
consequently  of  the  acts  of  England.  Nothing  of  the  kind 
Poland  is  sacrificed,  Cracow  given  up,  the  Vixen  allowed 
to  be  confiscated,  Persia  is  abandoned,  China  is  assaulted. 
Central  Asia  invaded,  Greece  is  made  over  to  her,  her 
treaty  of.  the  15th  July  is  signed,  her  treaty  again  of  13th 
June,  1841,  is  concluded.  Therefore  everything  that  Rus- 
sia could  have  done  injurious  to  England  is  sanctioned,  and 
CFerything  that  England  could  do  to  help  her  has  been  done 
by  the  very  Minister  who,  of  all  things  on  earth,  detests  her 
most.  Now,  what  is  the  solution  of  this  question  ?  Why, 
it  is  thb : — Lord  Palmerston,  as  a  marij  and  not  as  a  Minis- 
ter, hates  Russia.  It  was  as  a  man,  and  not  as  a  Minister, 
that  he  hated  the  King  of  the  French -as  a  man,  and  not 
as  a  Minister,  that  he  hated  the  King  of  Naples— as  a  man, 
and  not  as  a  Minister,  that  he  hated  Prince  Mettemich — 
so  is  it  as  a  man,  and  not  as  a  Minister,  that  he  hates  Rus* 
sia.  There  is,  however,  this  difference — in  respect  to  France, 
Naples,  Austria,  &c.  his  hatred  as  a  man  entails  his  hos* 
tility  as  a  Minister,  but,  in  respect  to  Russia,  his  hatred  as 
a  man  entails  his  cooperation  as  a  Minister  ! 

A  German  writer  places  the  dilemma  in  this  fashion. 
"  It  would  appear  that  Lord  Palmerston's  words  were 
British  and  his  acts  Russian"  {Conversations' Lexicon; 
article,  Persia).  We  think  we  can  put  the  matter  more 
fairly.  Lord  Palmerston's  words  represented  England's 
grievances;  his  acts  represented — his  own  charities;  he 
could  not  honestly  speak  of  Russia,  except  as  of  a  state  by 
which  his  country  was  injured  and  endangered;  but  in  act- 
ing, he  followed  the  maxim  that  teaches  us  to  heap  burning 
coak  upon  our  enemy's  head  by  returning  good  for  evil. 
With  equal  clearness  can  we  explain  why  he  kept  secret  the 
acts  which  he  performed  in  favour  of  Russia.  He  would 
not  distract  the  public  mind  by  imposing  on  it  the  task  of 
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reconciling  his  seeratacta  with  his  disclosed  intentions;  he 
was  perfectly  right  not  to  do  so,  and  no  man  on  earth  in  his 
situation  would  have  done  otherwise. 


Spbbch  at  thb:  Close  of  the  Session  of  1842. 

Taking  up  Lord  Palmerston  s  speech  as  an  eastern 
manuscript,  and  beginning  at  the  end,  the  attention  is  struck 
and  rivetted  by  the  words  of  wisdom  which  conclude  this 
memorable  effort,  and  the  tone  of  generous  and  high-spirited 
patriotism  which  will  be  the  last  remembered  notes  proceed*  j 

ing  from  tbe  House  of  Commons,  after  a  session  equally 
distinguished  by  length,  loudness,  and  discord.     Lord  Pal-  \ 

merston  concludes  as  follows : — 

*'  If  the  present  Govemment  did  not  act  upon  the  principle  thft 
England  would  not  act  in  anything  unjust,  but  that  she  would  not  . 

concede  anything  unjust — while  she  would  not  permit  any  encroach-  I 

ment  upon  her  rights  in  whatever  difficulty  she  might  be  placed — 
that  Ministry  would  create  insurmountable  difficulties  for  themselves 
and  injury  for  the  country." 

This  sentiment  proceeding  from  an  ex-Minister  and  leader  \ 

of  the  opposition,  and  addressed  by  him  to  a  Govemment  i 

which  has  already  been  the  object  of  his  panegyric  and  ap-  | 

plause,  a  Goyemment  led  by  his  hand,  fed  by  his  bounty, 
enriched  by  the  fragments  he  had  left  behind  him,  and 
fattened  on  the  crumbs  that  had  dropped  from  his  feast, 
is  an  evidence  of  the  accuracy  with  which  the  Abbe  de 
Pradt  described  the  integrity,  the  wisdom  and  consistency 
of  the  British  Government  under  every  changing  Adminis- 
tration, when  he  said,  ^'  As  well  might  you  expect  mathe- 
maticians to  disagree  upon  any  established  sequence  and 
order  of  figures,  as  English  statesmen  to  disagree  re- 
garding the  interests  of  their  country.'* 
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This  happy  unanimity,  and  this  aocufate  diseruninaliony 
would  be  of  comparatively  little  importance  in  a  state  of  secu- 
rity  and  repose,  where  few  dangers  threaten  the  prosperity  of 
the  community,  and  few  complications  distract  the  thoughts 
of  the  Government.     In  1829  and  1880,  for  instance,  it 
mattered  little  whether  either  party  in  the  state  understood^ 
or  whether  both  parties  concurred,  in  comprehending  matters 
of  public  and  of  national  importance,  since  at  that  period 
so  completely  was  England  disembarrassed  of  any  external 
difficaldes,  that  in  one  solitary  debate  which  occurred  during 
a  whole  Olympiad,  a  statesman  of  the  time  (Sir  James 
Macintosh)  congratulated  the  house  upon  the  occurrence  of 
the  discussion,  because  it  would  shew  to  om*  co-partners  in 
civilisation  and  in  power,  that  we  had  not  altogether  for- 
gotten their  existence.     To  talk  of  foreign  affairs  at  that 
time  was  considered  a  complimentary  courtesy  to  foreign 
states — it  was  an  agreeable  and  elegant  recreation,  in  which 
the  House  of  Commons  at  rare  intervals  indulged,  to  keep 
up  its  knowledge  of  manners,  statistics,  and  geography.  How 
different  is  the  value  now  of  this  unanimity  in  statesmen, 
who  differ  so  widely  respecting  the  conduct  of  afiairs  at 
home  ?     Now  we  are  oppressed  with  universal  (Usquietude, 
and  with  that  '^rerum  copia''  which  leads  to  the  «'  rerum 
^^publicaram  igiuyrantia'^     Now,  instead  of  the  unfrequent 
and  complimentary  notice  of  foreign  aflfeurs  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  is  frequent  and  uncomplimentary.     What  a 
relief  is  it  not  then  to  discover  this  unanimity  of  scientific 
statesmanship  ? 

This  unanimity  has  enabled  England  to  do  mighty  things. 
By  its  magic  power  she  has  at  once  insulted  and  conciliated 
the  great-  states  and  empires — her  compeers.  We  have 
with  perfect  unanimity  e:iqasperated  France,  and  been  satis- 
fied with  our  success  in  conciliating  her  good-will.  We  have 
through  the  ability  of  one  Administration  committed  an 
^^  mvAsiOK  "  on  the  state  of  Maine,  without  the  succeeding 
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Administration  receiving  an  inheritance  of  difficulties  in  the 
United  States/and  an  ex-Minister  can  term  the  destruction 
of  a  piratical  steam-boat  the  invasion  of  a  friendly  empire, 
without  involving  his  successors  in  difficulties  with  America, 
or  without  exposing  himself  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
the  inconvenience  of  a  reply  ! 

This  happy  unanimity  has  enabled  England  to  make  war 
on  Russia's  influence  in  Central  Asia,  without  being  em- 
barrassed in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  having  previously 
expressed  to  Russia  that  they  were  highly  satisfied  witb  her 
"  assurances"  and  her  '*  conduct." 

This  happy  unanimity  has  enalded  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  make  war  in  Central  Asia  without  any  cause 
whatever,  and  to  be  able  to  repair,  by  the  unanimity  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  trifling  loss  of  men  and  treasure 
which  a  want  of  like  unanimity  with  the  Affghans  had  occa- 
sioned at  Cabool. 

This  happy  unanimity  has  enabled  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  carry  on  a  war  in  China,  because  those  that  were 
opposed  to  it  were  "  sufficiently  strong  to  frustrate  the  object 
of  the  Government,"  thus  converting  the  opposition  of  British 
senators  into  a  proof  of  the  unanimity  of  the  state,  shewing 
that  unanimity  to  be  to  them  an  object  paramount  to  every 
impulse  of  private  conviction  or  of  public  duty. 

This  happy  unanimity  has  enabled  a  British  Government 
to  establish  a  multiplicity  of  interesting  relations  between 
England  and  the  various  communities  inhabiting  the  globe, 
and  thus  to  spread  throughout  this  land  an  extensive  *'  know- 
ledge of  geography,"  and  an  urbane  regard  for  the  feelings 
of  every  people.  Well  might  Lord  Palmerston  deride  the 
frivolous  objectors  in  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  topogra- 
phical obscurities  proved,  on  all  other  matters,  their  want 
of  sense— well  might  he  tell  them  that,  before  the  dramatic 
event  at  Ghuzni,  they  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  a 
'*  mountain  fortress,  or  a  seaport  town/'    This  hitherto  ill- 
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informed  people  has  now  beenl)etter  instructed.  They  know 
the  exact  bearing  of  Cabool  and  of  Khelat ;  they  can  put 
their  fingers  at  once  on  the  important  position  of  Aden ;  they 
have  learnt  on  their  many  maps  where  Ningpo  and  Chusan 
are  to  be  found ;  they  have  emphatically  noted  the  position 
of  Soujouk  Kale,  in  the  Black  Sea;  they  have  learnt  the 
regions  whereabouts  the  Dardanelles  are  placed ;  the  cru* 
sading  reminiscences  of  Acre  and  Beyrout  have  been  re- 
lived ;  they  have  been  taught  to  articulate  the  names  of 
<^ unpronounceable  fortresses  on  the  Danube;*'*  they  have 
been  taught  to  find  the  spot  on  the  remote  coast  of  Africa 
to  which  the  name  of  Portendic  belongs ;  they  have  been 
instructed  in  the  variation  of  geometric  and  astronomic 
lines,  in  respect  to  the  fixing  of  degrees  by  which  boundary 
differences  may  be  settled— the  St  Lawrence,  the  St  John's, 
Madawaska,  the  Kenebeck,the  Penobscot  have  become  vivid 
and  important  images  in  the  eyes  of  the  British  nation .  Thus 
while  our  scientific  explorations  have  been  brushing  the 
icicles  from  the  poles,  and  sweeping  over  the  burning  deserts 
of  Central  Africa,  has  the  diplomatic  zeal  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment under  the  influence  of  this  happy  unanimity  con- 
ferred on  geography  a  new,  a  higher,  and  a  more  scientific 
character,  by  endearing  so  many  spots  of  earth  to  the 
British  hearty  not  only  by  the  knowledge  which  it  has  ac- 
quired of  them,  but  by  the  glories  which  upon  so  many  and 
such  remote  fields  it  has  achieved. 

True  it  is  that  the  maligners  of  fortune,  the  traducers  of 
greatness,  the  revilers  of  worth,  and  the  enviers  of  genius, 
will  tell  us  that  England  has  indeed  been  taught  geography 
by  the  acts  of  infamy  which  she  has  committed,  the  blood 
which  she  has  shed,  the  wrongs  that  she  has  inflicted,  the 
retribution  she  has  incurred,  and  the  misery  she  has  en- 
dured; but  vainly  will  such  mists  arise  to  obscure  the  bright 
sun  of  our  age  and  country,  whose  rays  have  enlightened  our 

*  See  Lord  Palmerston's  speech  of  June  1,  1829. 
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intelligence,  whose  warmth  has  brought  spring,  summer  tide, 
and  harvest  time  to  the  seeds  of  national  prosperity  and 
greatness,  which  a  wise  Administration  has  sown,  and  a 
patriotic  opposition  has  watered  with  the  morning  dews  of 
their  silence  and  the  evening  showers  of  their  applause. 

This  happy  unanimity,  while  obtaining  these  great  and 
glorious  ends  for  the  British  state,  has  not,  however,  sunk 
public  aflFairs  into  monotony,  nor  the  public  mind  into  in- 
difference :  the  great  ex- Minister  did  not  in  indulging  in 
the  legitimately  national  exultation  which  the  concurrence 
of  her  Majesty's  present  advisers  in  hb  measures  necessarily 
inspired,  refrain  from  pointing  out  certain  indications  of  a 
disposition  on  their  part  to  quarrel  with  his  words^hile  im- 
proving of  his  acts,  to  repine  at  results  while  satisfied 
with  causes,  to  escape  from  consequences  while  acting,  so  as 
to  render  them  inevitable;  and  by  this  he  brought  to. light, 
for  the  benefit  and  instruction  .of  surroai^ding^.  nations,  the 
fact  that  the  happy  unanimity  existing. between  the  two 
parties  was  neither  the  result  of  personal  afifectioos,  through 
which  public  interests  were  disregarded,  nor  of  mutual  oIh 
servauce,  prompted  by  common  consciousness  of  guilt ;  no^ 
here  i^peared  a  stiuggle  that. was  ^eal,  prompted  by  a 
patriotism  that  was  jealous.  After  resistance,  doubts,  inyesti* 
gation,  and  scrutiny,  their  concurrence  had  been  yielded  to 
the  acts  of  the  late  Administration  because  of  their  intrinsic 
worth  and  their  transcendent  ability.  '       - 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the  other  hand,  with  noble  self- 
devotion,  follows  his  antagonist^  and  confirms  his  positions. 
Exhibiting  a  soreness  and  an  irritation,  neither  in  his  cha- 
racter nor  his  antecedents,  against  the  ex-Minister,  it  could 
not  be  by  inclination  that  he  yielded  his  concurrence  to  the 
acts  of  his  antagonist  and  prosecuted  his  measures.  Thus 
has  this  memorable  debate  irrefragably  /established  the 
truth  of  the  pleasing  prpposition  of  the  Fi^nch  writer^  whom 
we  quoted  at  the  commencement  of  these  remarks — that 
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sooner  would  a  proposition  of  exact  science  be  disputed  hj 
a  mathematician  than  the  interests  of  England  be  mistaken 
bj  British  statesmen.  And  what  is  the  character  of 
science  dave  unanimity  ?  and  how  can  unanimity  be  ob- 
tained except  when  knowledge  is  possessed  ?  Then  it  is 
that  disciples  cease  to  doubt  and  doctors  to  disagree.  Happy 
England  I  though  at  variance  with  all  the  world  she  is  at 
peace  within  herself.  The  jars  of  facUon  have  ceased-«*-the 
pasnons  of  statesmen  have  subsided — ^the  wavering  cease  to 
doabt,  the  ambitious  to  labour,  the  ignorant  to  cavil — states- 
manship has  become  sciencoi  science  is  made  universal— 
knowledge  begetting  union,  and  union  bringing  forth 
strength;  at  length  is  England  true  to  herself,  and  may 
vith  safety,  with  profit,  and  with  honour  arouse  against 
herself  the  animosity  of  a  misguided  worid,  by  arts  which 
men,  not  yet  tutored  as  England  has  been,  may  choose^  if 
they  list,  to  consider  cowardly  submission  and  dastardly 
aggression. 

We,  for  our  own  parts,  have  a  sepamte  debt  of  gratitude 
to  pay  to  Lord  Palmerston ;  that  debt  is  of  a  two-fold  kind — 
he  has  rectified  our  errors  where  we  were  wrong,  and  con- 
finned  our  statements  where  we  were  right;  and  we  are  the 
more  bound  to  this  reoogmtion,  as  we  imagine  his  exposition 
of  Wednesday  night  to  be  kindly  intended  for  our  special 
edification.  We  had  enoneously,  it  seems,  j^ven  credit  to 
Lord  Palmerston  for  good  service  rendered  to  the  state  by 
destroying,  in  the  mind  of  foreign  nations,  the  fallacy  that 
England  was  selfishly  guided  by  consideration  for  her  inte- 
rests. We  now  find  that  the  words  once  uttered  by  him,  and 
which  were  accepted  by  this  nation  as  a  flower  of  rhetoric  only 
—viz.,  that  the  interests  of  England  were  his  load  star,  were 
really  and  practically  true.  On  Wednesday  night  he  ex- 
plained to  his  opponents,  and  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
how  his  various  measures  had  been  intended  to  be  profit- 
able for,  and  had  proved  to  be  beneficial  to  the  British 
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nation ;  and  the  represented  wisdom  of  the  whole  empire, 
and  her  Majesty's  present  Government,  had  nothing  to 
allege  in  reply.  We  are  either  then  reduced  to  the  neces- 
sity of  denying  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  wise,  or  of 
admitting  that  we  ourselves  have  been  mistaken.  Of  course, 
we  must  adopt  the  latter  alternative,  and  admit  thatLoid 
Palmerston  has  been  engaged  during  ten  years  in  proving 
to  the  world  that  England  was  a  selfish  nation,  and  did 
care  for  her  interests. 

The  confirmation  which  our  words  have  received  from 
Lord  Palmerston  (and  which  we  shall  take  another  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  upon  more  at  length,  for  the  exposition 
of  Wednesday  night  will  remain  a  land  mark  for  our  future 
guidance)  has  reference  to  those  minor  points  in  which  tHe 
present  Government  have  slightly  deviated  from  the  line 
which  he  had  chalked  out  for  them.     We  have  repeatedly 
announced,  that  the  ex-Foreign  Secretary  would  find  it  to 
be  his  duty  soon  to  reprove  them  for  abandoning  the  high 
position  which  he  had  taken  in  the  assertion  of  British  inte- 
rests.    We  have  offered  the  present  Government  friendly 
warnings,  when  they  thought  they  were  about  to  put  an  end 
to  difierences  by  submission,  and  to  relieve  themselves  by 
conciliation  from  their  dificulties,  whether  at  home    or 
abroad.     Lord  Palmerston  has  now  felt  the   time  to  have 
come  for  the  performance  of  that  duty.     We  cannot  deny 
ourselves  the  gratification  of  re-producing  his  words,  and  of 
earnestly  pressing  them  upon  the  attention   of  Sir  R.  Peel 
and  Lord  Aberdeen,  and  especially  of  Lord  Stanley. 

"  As  to  our  foreign  relations,  he  (Lord  Palmerston)  looked 
on  them  with  apprehension,  fearing  them  to  be  the  subject 
of  apathy,  of  submission,  and  of  conciliation." 

'*  He  thought  the  present  Government  were  prepared  to 
act  the  part  of  submission,  and  he  knew  that  to  assume 
that  character  was  as  fatal  to  the  honour  bs  to  the  best 
interests   of   the   country;"  and  he  then  concluded  with 
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waraing  them  that  to  the  foreign  dangers  with  which  they 
were  threatened  was  added  the  vigilance  and  power  of  an 
active  apposition  at  home  ! 

Oreat  as  the  ex-Minister  appeared  in  the  direction  of 
affidrs,  how  much  greater  must  he  not  now  appear ! — at  the 
same  time  directing  a  Government  and  marshalling  an 
opposition ;  and,  while  assisting  British  rights  against  foreign 
aggression,  directing  foreign  hostility  against  domestic  anta* 
gonists.  The  man  who  plays  both  games  on  a  chess-board 
must  indeed  be  able,  and  would  find  it  difficult  not  to  be 
'^  successfiil  r 

The  fierce  encounter  between  Lord  Palmerston  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  with  which  the  session  of  1842  closed, 
has  excited  an  interest  greater  than  any  parliamentary 
incident  of  the  session,  and  an  interest  more  likely  to 
endure,  from  the  growing  importance  of  the  subjects  to 
which  it  referred.  The  result  of  this  contest  has  been  one 
of  triumph  to  Lord  Palmerston,  as  regards  the  Premier ; 
bat  we  rate  too  highly  bis  tact  and  generalship  to  believe 
that  he  reveals  them  without  necessity.  If  there  is  any- 
thing that  that  statesman  has  to  dread  more  than  another, 
it  is  those  triumphs  over  parliamentai*y  antagonists  which 
bring  his  powers  into  evidence,  prompt  to  investigation, 
and  call  attention  to  those  external,  but  now  felt  to  be 
domestic,  subjects  of  importance  which  for  ten  years  he  dis- 
posed of  alone,  leaving  his  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  as 
ignorant  of  his  motives,  intentions,  and  even  acts,  as 
the  remainder  of  this  uninformed,  indifferent,  and  placid 
community. 

We  consider  it  a  triumph  whenever  Lord  Palmerston 
speaks,  because  he  only  speaks  under  the  necessity  of 
repressing  a  spirit  of  inquiry,  or  perverting  a  perception  of 
truth,  and  he  has  never  yet  opened  his  lips  without  in- 
creasing the  necessities  under  which  he  laboured.  Bold 
and  easy  in  bis  carriage,  daring  in  his  assertions^  reckless 
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in  his  charges,  he  woald  give  to  the  unconscious  observer 
the  impression  of  a  man  whose  quick  and  careless  temper 
was  moved  by  a  sudden  and  transient  impulse,  whom  no 
laborious  cogitation  prepared,  do  cautious  meditation  re- 
strained; unfitted  for  far-reaching  plans,  uncharged  with 
deep  and  dark  designs,  this  loquacious,  discursive,  inco- 
herent elocution  might  bespeak  only  a  desire  of  display 
that  sought  opportunities  for  its  exhibition.  Observe  the 
facts.  The  session  had  entered  the  fall  before  a  syllable 
,was  heard  from  the  ex-Minister.  That  session  was 
primarily  occupied  with  the  anxious  discussion  of  measures 
remodelling  the  internal  condition  of  the  country,  in  con- 
sequence of  deficiencies  arising  from  measures  of  his  own, 
and  in  his  own  special  department.  No  opportunity  was 
then  sought  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  expose  his  acts,  to 
explain  their  effects,  to  restrain  misrepresentation;  no 
symptoms  of  garrulity  were  then  observable,  no  hungering 
after  display.  It  was  not  until  two  young  members  (Mr*  H>. 
Baillie  and  Mr.  Disraeli),  in  spite  of  their  party,  though 
very  much  to  their  credit,  brought  a  motion  on  the  subject 
of  the  Affghan  war  before  the  House  of  Commons,  and  were 
enabled,  through  the  support  of  a  section  of  the  liberal 
party,  to  get  a  house  for  its  discussion  on  the  night  of  the 
23rd  of  June,  that  Lord  Palmerston,  for  the  first  time  this 
year,  broke  silence ;  but  then  it  was  poor  Lord  Aocklaud 
that  had  to  bear  the  brunt,  it  was  ''Lord  Auckland's  policy*' 
that  had  to  be  defended.  It  was  upon  wordy  Sir  John 
Hobhouse  that  was  thrown  the  labour  of  this  defence. 
Lord  Palmerston  only  rising  to  compliment  and  confirm 
his  quondam  colleague.  Soon  after  this,  on  a  ^  distress 
motion,"  Mr.  Disraeli  shewed  that  the  acts  of  the  late 
Foreign  Secretaiy  were  the  real  cause  of  the  difiBculties 
under  which  we  are  labouring,  and  referred  particularly 
to  the  commercial  treaty  with  France,  which  he  declared 
in  the  House  of  Commons  to  have  been  frustrated  by  the 
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posithe  act  of  the  British  Minister.  Did  Lord  Palmerston 
arise,  instant  and  indignant,  to  fling  a  Telamonian  fpear 
at  his  stripling  adversary?  Gould  his  boiling  wrath  be 
restrained  on  the  re-eehoing  within  the  walls  of  the  senate 
of  those  charges  which  had  liitherto  received  impunity 
oDiy  from  their  seeming  absurdity  and  extravagance  when 
ottered  out  of  doors — which  had  not  been  punished  by  the 
arm  of  the  law  hi  the  persons  of  those  who  dared  to  pro- 
mulgate them,  only  because  they  were  too  obscure  to 
merit  any  notice,  save  that  of  scornful  silence  and  of 
sneering  pity  ?  Charged  now  to  his  face,  in  presence  of 
the  representatives  of  the  land,  with  a  crime  the  most 
monstrous,  and  of  which  the  motive  could  only  be  a  crime 
that  is  incomprehensible.  Lord  Palmerston  suppresses  his 
lofty  indignation  to  tranquil  incubation  on  an  opposite 
I  bench,  and  to  distilling  sweet  insinuations  into  the  willing 

I  ear  of  the  flattered  member  for  Lambeth,  to  whom  he 

I  committed  his  defence.    His  only  care  was  to  pour  oil  on 

\  the  contentious  waves  of  angry  debate!     Disappointed, 

j  however,  in  his  expectation,  and  not  finding  protection 

8Qch  as  he  hoped  for  under  the  round  shield  of  Mr.  Hawes 
^afterfatar  hours  of  deliberation^-^ier  the  midnight  hour 
had  struck,  and  an  agitated  assembly  had  lost  whatever 
discrimination  it  might  have  possessed,  he  himself  arose, 
not  to  meet  the  charge,  but  to  carry  far  away  from  it  the 
attention  of  the  listeners.  However,  after  a  weeVs  ddiberar 
riott,  he  found  it  necessary  again  to  reply  to  the  member 
for  Shrewsbury.  Reply  did  we  say  ?  No ;  to  make  a 
show  of  doing  so,  and  instead  of  hitting  his  adversary  he 
assailed  the  Goremment,  and  by  blows  levelled  at  Sir 
Robert  Peel  he  elicited  from  a  member  of  the  (Govern- 
ment (Lord  Stanley)  that  memorable  denunciation  which 
startled  probably  as  much  the  Minister  by  whom  it  was 
uttered,  as  the  House  of  Codimons  by  whom  it  was  heard. 
Plunged  thus  deeper  in  the  mire,  with  a  new  necessity 
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imposed  to  flounder  on^  and  after  a  month's  deliberatwn^ 
Lord  Palmerston,  on  the  10th  of  August,  replied  to  Lord 
Stanley,  This  was  the  closing  speech  of  the  session,  and 
it  so  nettled  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  to  induce  that  cautious 
statesman  to  use  the  words  ^  malevolent  misrepresentations," 
*^  mischie?^ous  attachsy  Can  anything  be  more  guarded^ 
more  circumspect^  than  such  steps  as  these  ?  And  could 
circumspection  be  better  masked  than  by  a  show  of  intem- 
perance and  irritation  ? 

We  congratulate  England  upon  any  necessity  that  forces 
Lord  Palmerston  into  speech,  and  we  congratulate  Eng- 
land upon  the  effect  of  each  speech,  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to 
separate  the  present  Government  from  this  dangerous  man, 
and  imposes  upon  them  the  repulsive  necessity  of  inquiring 
into  his  acts,  and  meditating  on  his  intentions. 

The  same  caution  is  to  be  observed  in  his  mode  of  con- 
ducting another  department — viz.,  the  press.  Between  its 
different  organs  there  is  a  parallel  battle  maintained  to 
that  conducted  in  the  House  of  Commons  between  the 
antagonist  parties.  In  the  press,  as  in  St.  Stephen's, 
statements  made  by  one  party  are  replied  to  by  the  other; 
and  not  less  imperative  with  them  is  the  necessity  of  con- 
troverting and  of  contradicting  arguments  and  statements 
which  impugn  the  character  and  the  objects  of  public 
men.  Our  columns  have,  during  several  consecutive 
weeks,  poured  forth  without  intermission,  denunciations 
against  the  late  Foreign  Secretary,  such  as  in  the  history 
of  no  country  have  ever  been  uttered  by  men,  printed  on 
paper,  or  dreamt  of  in  the  wildest  imaginings  of  a  fevered 
brain.  We  have  asserted  that  Minister  to  have  sacrificed 
commercial  prosperity,  not  by  his  apathy,  but  by  his  ac- 
tivity,— not  by  ignorance  but  by  design.  We  have  as- 
serted that  Minister  to  have  aroused  against  England  the. 
hatred  of  nations,  not  by  mistake,  but  by  calculation.  We 
have  asserted  that,  after  bringing  misery  on  this  land  and 
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starvation  on  tens  of  thousands  of  its  sabjects,  he  has 
brought  in  factions  agitation  on  domestic  and  financial 
subjects  to  mask  bis  designs  and  bewilder  the  people  that 
be  has  betrayed.  We  have  asserted  that  he  has  planned 
and  brought  about  the  destruction  of  the  lires  of  40,000 
of  his  fellow  subjects.  We  hare  asserted  that  he  has 
caused  his  country  to  commit  crimes  for  purposes  of  his 
own.  We  have  asserted  that  he  has  deceived  the  Parlia- 
ment, betrayed  his  Sovereign,  overthrown  the  constitution 
of  the  land,  and  planned  the  ruin  of  the  state.  We  have 
shewn  that  he  has  sacrificed  British  commerce  to  the 
yearly  amount  of  twenty  millions  sterling,  and  poured 
forth  nearly  thirty  millions  of  treasure  in  unjust  and 
injarions  wars.  We  have  asserted  that  he  has  brought 
upon  England  a  dead  yearly  loss  of  16,000,0002.  sterling. 
We  have  traced  this  colossal  design  back  to  its  origin :  we 
bare  pursued  it  in  its  operation  ;  we  have  followed  it  in 
its  consequences ;  we  have  analysed  it  to  its  parts,  ex- 
posing the  financial,  commercial,  diplomatic,  military  and 
naval  sections  of  the  wondrous  plan.  From  general  enun- 
ciation we  have  proceeded  to  particular  proof;  we  have 
ransacked  the  statements  of  diplomatic  transactions  ;  we 
bave  brought  to  light  suppressed  and  secret  documents ; 
we  have  traversed  the  globe,  and  established  on  each 
separate  field  the  injury  which  we  lament  and  the  crime 
which  we  denounce.  In  this  impeachment  we  have  been 
followed,  assisted  and  supported,  by  valued  and  able  con- 
temporaries ;  our  words  have  been  re-echoed  throughout 
the  provinces  and  the  distant  dependencies  of  the  British 
empire ;  we  have  found  too  an  echo  within  the  walls  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  and  we  have  prompted  returning 
hopes  of  nationality  and  justice  in  England,  among  the 
friends  to  both  in  either  hemisphere.  If  we  are  in  error 
how  can  the  ex-Minister  suffer  these  agitating  and  threat- 
ening charges  thus  to  spread,  ta  gather  strength  and 
vigour,  when  by  a  word  he  might  annihilate  them  ;    for  if 
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not  true,  what  could  be  more  preposterous— what  more 
easily  confounded — what  more  easily  consignable  to  con- 
tempt and  indignation!  He  commands  two  organs;  he 
has  at  his  disposal  a  morning  and  an  eyening  joarnal— 
papers  imbued  with  his  own  spirit  of  evil  activity,  masters 
through  his  powers  of  the  weapons  of  Ic^ic  and  sarcasm, 
posssseed  of  his  knowledge  of  affairs  and  unscrupuioasness 
of  assertion ;  yet  in  these  papers  has  there  appeared  a 
single  comment,— the  slightest  attempt  to  refute  or  to 
deny?  No! — ^Their  silence  is  confirmation  of  what  we 
assert,— of  the  existence  of  the  crimes  which. we  charge- 
bis  silence  in  face  of  false  allegations  confirms  the  erro- 
neous impressions  that  are  now  spreading  throughout  Bog- 
land,  and  constitutes  Lord  Palmerston  a  party  with  os  io 
disseminating  throughout  the  land  agitating  fears  and 
criminal  insinuations  t 

Now  supposing  this  minister  to  be  criminal^  what  would 
be  do  ?  Would  be  sharpen  the  perceptions  of  men  by  dis- 
cussion ?  Would  be  quicken  the  apathy  of  individuab  by 
denegation  ?  Would  be  confirm  belief  by  attempting  to 
disprove  that  which  such  an  attempt  would  only  estab- 
lish? Would  he  give  liveliness  to  a  debate  calling 
attention  to  acts,  which  bave  to  be  shrouded  in  dark- 
ness? Would  be  let  the  party  readers  of  bis  organs  be 
made  aware  of  the  existence  of  such  charges  by  the  attempt 
to  deny  them  ?  Would  he  act,  in  fine,  the  part  of  an  honest 
man,  vilely  calumniated,  who  exposes  to  the  light  of  day 
every  transaction  in  which  be  has  been  involved  ?  Or  would 
be  rely  for  protection  on  the  heedlessness  of  tbe  nation, 
by  which  alone  be  could  bave  been  involved  in  guilt  or  it  in 
danger?  If  guilty,  would  he  not  have  acted  exactly  as 
he  has  done  ?  If  innocent  must  he  not  have  done  exactly 
the  reverse  1 

On  the  10th  of  August  be  brought  down  Sir  R.  Peel 
to  a  kneeling  supplication  that  he  would  be  ^^  just  and  ge* 
nerous/'   Sir  R.  Peel  entreated  that  he  might  not  be  driven 
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with  too  severe  a  hand  into  the  rathlese  perpetration  of 
the  murders  which  hie  antagonists  had  bequeathed  to  bioi^ 
as  the  crambs  of  the  taUe  which  they  had  spread  in  the 
wilderness  of  Central  Asia  ;  and  the  moment  afterwards, 
as  if  biting  the  hand  on  which  bis  lips  were  pressed,  he 
uttered  the  words  ^*  malevolent*'  and  '*  mischievous.'* 

This  however,  is  not  a  position  without  antecedent. 
In  1829  Lord  Palmerston  assumed  for  a  moment  the 
leadership  of  the  opposition,  and  brought  it  to  bear  upon 
the  events  then  pending  between  Russia  and  Turkey ; 
and  so  startling  was  bis  then  denunciation  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  not  being  suflSciently  Russian  that  Sir  R*  Peel 
was  then  puzzled  to  understand  *'  whose  vUertsU  the  nobb 
hrd  represented  in  that  Aotcse*'* 

On  the  present  occasion  such  suspicions  must  have  been 
far  from  Sir  R.  PeeFs  mind,  seeing  that  it  could  only  be 
regard  for  the  interests  of  England  that  could  prompt 
Lord  Palmerston  to  urge  so  vehemently  the  prosecution 
of  that  war  in  Central  Asia  which  none,  but  such  unin- 
formed persons  as  speak  through  the  Herald^  suspect  not 
to  have  been  undertaken  ''  to  resist  the  designs  of  Russia/' 

Acknowledging  the  full  grandeur  of  this  position — the 
subjugation  of  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  by  this 
apparently  fallen  man,— fallen  from  the  esteem  of  men  as 
from  the  control  of  affairs, — subjugation  achieved,  not 
by  the  strength  of  weapons,  nor  by  the  fate  of  arms,  but  by 
the  hollowest  stratagem  and  the  most  unblushing  false- 
hold,  still  do  we  assert  that  the  star  of  England  brightens 
when  Lord  Palmerston  is  compelled  to  triumph,  and  when 
a  British  minister  or  statesman  is  startled  at  the  sight  of 
his  dimensions,  or  galvanised  by  the  irritation  of  his  words. 

On  the  10th  of  August  Lord  Palmerston  either  profited 
by  or  prepared  the  conyenient  absence  of  his  colleagues  to 
fix  the  position  and  to  formalize  the  doctrines  of  the  whig 
party,  and  to  adjust  by  his  closing  declaration  the  future 
conduct  of  the  opposition.     Het^IlsSir  R.  Peel  that  in  his 
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great  measures  of  internal  reform  he  is  opposed  by  his 
own  party,  but  that  he  will  receive  the  cordial  support  of 
his  (Lord  Palmerston's)  party.  A  new  source  of  difference 
has  then  to  be  established  between  parties,  and  that  on 
subjects  hitherto  neglected  equally  by  both  —  external 
relations.  The  whigs  are  henceforward  to  be  the  asserters 
of  British  rights  and  interests  against  a  Government 
designated  by  their  leader  as  apathetic,  submissive,  and 
conciliatory.  Lord  Palmerston  declares  that  the  exis- 
tence of  every  ministry  must  henceforth  depend  upon  its 
external  policy.  Let  the  nation  weigh  this  declaration ; 
let,  above  all,  her  Majesty's  present  advisers  weigh  it  well ! 
Lord  Palmerston  has  told  them  the  truth ;  he  has  taught 
them  the  most  important  of  lessons  ;  he  has  informed  them 
of  what  it  would  have  been  beneficial  for  them  to  have 
known  when  they  lent  to  him  their  silent  concurrence 
while  labouring,  during  10  years,  to  create  those  *«  in- 
surmountable difficulties"  which  he  has  had  the  power  to 
inflict  upon  the  country  and  the  good  fortune  to  bequeafh 
to  his  successors. 


**  It  will  be  for  the  Reader  to  decide  whether  the  con- 
duct of  Lord  Palmerston  would  have  been  different  had 
it  been  bis  design  to  use  words  that  represented  the  inte- 
rests of  Britain,  while  performing  acts  that  were  condu- 
cive to  the  interests  of  Russia."* — Conversations-LexikoUj 
Article  Persia. 

'*  *  Der  unbefangene  Leser  mag  entschieden,  wenn  Lord  Pal* 
tnerston  in  Worten  das  britische,  in  der  That  aber  das  russiche  In- 
teresse  hatte  vertreten  woUen,  hatte  er  unter  einer  so  unnaturalichen 
Voraussetzung  leicht  anders  handein  konnen,  als  er  wirklich  gehan- 
delthat?" 


MOTIVES  IN  PUBLIC  MEN. 


'^  That  Lord  Palmerston  has  not  been  the  traitor  to  his 
country  his  opponents  assert  him  to  have  been/'  says  a 
country  Paper,  **we  cannot  disprove,  but  we  do  not  be- 
lieye  such  to  have  been  the  case.  With  those  who  would 
ascribe  to  his  Lordship  an  obstinacy  of  disposition,  and 
facility  in  being  deceived  by  any  one  who  would  minister 
to  his  vanily— and  which  qualities  would  have  rendered 
bim  the  unconscious  tool  of  a  Mettemich  or  a  Pocio  di 
Borgo^we  fully  agree;  and  to  the  rashness  and  imbe- 
cility of  his  Lordship,  rather  than  to  his  receipt  of  fo- 
reign bribes,  we  ascribe  those  frightful  blunders  in  hb 
European  and  Eastern  diplomacy,  which  have  perilled 
our  commerce  in  Europe,  and  jeopardised  our  empire  in 
the  East." 

Here  is  a  fair  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  opinions 
are  cast  forth  upon  a  grave,  judicial,  and  international  sub- 
ject This  writer  would  seem  to  be  perfectly  conversant 
with  all  the  intricacies  of  the  Cabinet  of  every  state,  and  the 
grotesque  association  of  a  Mettemich  with  a  Pozzo  di 
Borgo  is  worthy  of  the  man  who  speaks  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  "rashness"  and  "imbecility;"  it  is,  further,  worthy 
of  one  who,  writing  upon  public  aflFairs,  or  referring  to 
our  exposure  of  that  Minister  in  this  country,  speaks 
of  the  receipt  of  ^^ foreign  bribes'*  The  writer  will  not 
surely  profess  himself  to  be  a  match  in  knowledge  for 
Lord  Palmerston.  Yet  how  can  it  be  that  he  can  have 
a  comprehension  of  the  frightfulness  of  the  blunders  of 
a  man  whose  intelligence  is  above  his  own  ?  Foreign 
bribes !  This  reminds  us  of  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  who  said 
that  while  he  admitted  Lord  Palmerston  to  have  acted 
as  if  he  had  been  paid  by  Russia,  he  would  not  believe 
him  a  traitor  unless  he  saw  the  receipt  for  the  money. 
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Russia  spends  a  great  deal  of  money,  she  buys  a  great  many 
people,  but  she  gains  more  tlian  she  gives.    She  may  buy 
writers  and  subordinate  agents— she  may  even  give  pensions 
to  discarded  ministers  of  state,  she  may  give  annuities  to 
public  orators,  she  may  devote  sums  of  money  to  be  lost  at 
play  to  needy  speculators ;  but  in  regard  to  a  man  occupying 
the  position  of  Lord  Palmerston,  he  must  know  little  of  the 
process  of  Russia  who  can  suppose  that  it  is  with  him  a 
question  of  bribes.     When  the  Earl  of  Leicester  was  sup- 
posed guilty  of  trdtorous  intelligence  with  a  foreign  poten- 
tate, it  was  asked  what  could  be  his  inducement,  at  once  the 
favourite  of  his  Sovereign,  and  the  head  of  the  Protestant 
party;  everything  that  would  seem  calculated  to  satiate 
ambition  or  vanity,  was  already  at  his  disposal.    It  was 
many  years  after  he  had  passed  from  the  scene  that  the 
motive  was  discovered,  his  vanity  had  been  flattered  by  an 
autograph  letter  [o(  the  King  of  France  I     Is  vanity  less 
important  as  leading  men  into  sin  than  covetousness?    Is 
the  fear  of  being  exposed  in  error  less  an  instrument  of  the 
power  of  evil  than  the  desire  of  making  gain  ?    And  what 
matters  the  motive  7    What  have  we  to  do  with  the  motive  ? 
We  have  to  do  with  the  act  alone.     By  the  law  of  this  land 
the  Minister  who  allows  an  extrinsic  power  to  gain  advan- 
tages by  the  unjust  sacrifice  of  any  British  right  or  interest, 
is  guilty  and  thereby  liable  to  impeachment.     Is  the  fate  of 
the  nation  to  depend  upon  the  accident  of  the  peculiar 
motive  influencing  the   Minister  who  has  sacrificed  us? 
Unless  we  have  the  fortunate  accident  of  having  him  inten- 
tionally guilty,  and  not  criminally  incapable — unless  we  have 
the  further  fortunate  accident  of  finding  him  to  be  bribed 
by  money,  instead  of  being  led  by  ambition— England  is  to 
be  quietly  consigned  to  all  the  consequences ;  her  &te,  her 
destiny,  and  her  children  made  the  victims  of  the  untoward 
mishap,  that  we  have  not  a  receipt  in  that  Ministers  hand- 
writing for  a  sum  of  money.     What  would  be  said  of  the 
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man  in  a  jury»l)ax  who  was  to  make  his  verdict  depend  in  a 
question  of  life  and  death  (and  here  it  is  a  question  of  life 
and  death  for  a  whole  nalion),  not  on  the  facts  of  the  case, 
but  (m  the  supposed  motives  of  the  criminal  ?  Who  ever 
understood  the  motives  of  men  ?  What  man  understands 
hh  own  ?  Men  have  to  do  with  the  acts  of  each  other,  and 
nations  have  to  do  with  the  acts  of  those  who  guide  their 
affairs.  Crime  or  innocence  is  all  we  have  to  do  with  in 
private  life,  but  ignc^rance  is  criminal  in  public  servants ; 
and  there  can  be  no  graver  crime  than  ignorance ;  but  alas, 
when  there  can  be  ignorance  in  the  seat  of  power,  there  can 
be  noYirtue  in  the  nation  to  punish  it  Then,  however,  the 
instincts  of  party  preservation  come  in,  the  result  of  igno- 
rance being  failure->-rresponsibility  is  so  attached  to  fedlure, 
that  it  serves  to  prevent  it  In  England,  however,  we  despise 
alike  laws  and  results,  and  neither  crimes  nor  disasters 
touch  our  poverty  or  alarm  our  prudence. 

Without  cause  England  has  been  interfering  with  otters, 
she  has  been  making  war  upon  others.  Were  there  indivi« 
dual  honesty,  or  public  justice,  or  national  prudence  in  this 
people,  the  men  who  had  done  so^we  do  not  say  against 
law,  but  the  men  who  had  merely  done  so  without  a  causey 
would  have  been,  in  the  days  of  Chatham  (to  use  his  words 
in  speaking  of  the  Spanish  war),  responsible  on  their  heads 
even  if  successful,  and  unable  to  walk  the  streets  in  case  of 
failure.  What  must  we  say,  when  to  wars  without  caiue  are 
added  failure,  and  the  lives  of  tens  of  thousands  are  sacrificed 
by  one  individual  fcHr  reasons  which  no  man  in  this  country 
knows,  which  one  explains  by  rashness  and  another  by  folly, 
and  no  one  thinks  of  inquiring  into,  fiar  less  punishing  ? 
Can  such  a  state  be  safe-^such  men  moral?  Can  they 
respect  the  rights  of  others -having  no  comprehension  of 
their  own  ? 

We  have  recently  shewn  that  the  Treaty  of  the  15th  July 
was  a  measure  adjusted  to  arouse  France  against  England. 
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We  have  also  shewn  that  the  Commercial  Treaty  whh 
France,  was  frustrated  by  the  positive  act  of  the  Minister, 
who  had  himself  ostensibly  proposed  it. 

Looking  at  the  former,  it  is  impossible  to  admit  this  inten- 
tion in  its  author,  seeing  that  he,  a  British  Minister,  and  a 
member  of  the  Whig  party,  had  every  motive  to  aUy  his 
country  to  France,  and  could  have  no  intelligible  motive  for 
seeking  the  disunion  of  these  two  people.  Looking  at  the 
commercial  transaction,  it  is  equally  impossible  to  admit  the 
intention  of  frustrating  it,  seeing  that  it  had  been  proposed 
by  a  Minister  of  England  belonging  to  that  party  which 
takes  to  itself  the  designation  of  "  free-trade."  Yet,  as  it 
is  indubitable  that  this  Minister  has  frustrated  the  commer- 
cial treaty  with  France,  it  becomes  easier  to  admit  the  in- 
tention in  the  treaty  of  the  15th  July,  to  produce  hostility 
between  England  and  France.  That  treaty  has  produced 
this  effect ;  and  the  commercial  arrangements  with  the  same 
country,  when  in  his  hands,  have  been  frustrated.  Each 
act  may  be  separately  incomprehensible,  but  both,  as  parts 
of  the  same  system,  are  coherent  and  intelligible. 

But  could  a  Minister  of  England  dare  to  do  this,  and  to 
violate  the  most  important  commercial  interests,  and  the 
most  essential  public  alliances  of  the  State  ?  This  difficulty 
is  easily  solved.  This  same  Minister  has  for  years  been 
doing  whatever  he  liked,  ruining  our  interests,  and  declar- 
ing his  failures  to  be  successes.  His  daring  is  then  established 
at  once,  and  proved  to  be  legitimate,  because  he  did  not 
dare  more  than  he  could  effect.  He  has  effected  all  that  he 
has  dared;  he  has  inflicted  upon  Europe  and  upon  the 
world  the  treaty  of  the  15th  July;  he  has  frustrated  the 
commercial  alliance  with  France  ;  and  his  declaration  that 
he  has  been  successful  in  all  that  he  has  .undertaken  has 
been  accepted  by  this  nation  in  silence  and  resignation. 

Next  comes  the  motive.  What  motive  could  thb  minis- 
ter of  England  have  to  do  those  things  ?     This  difficulty  is 
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also  easily  solved.     Examine  other  transactions.     Elzplain 
why  the  award  of  the   King  of  Holland  was  set  aside. 
Explain  why  Naples  was  insulted  and  her  commercial 
treaty  rejected.     Explain  why  the  Vixen  was  abandoned. 
Explain  why  the  invasion  of  Central  Asia  was  undertaken. 
No  one  can  explain  his  motives  in  any  one  of  his  acts. 
What  necessity  is  there  for  looking  into  his  motives  at  all  ? 
Do  we  examine  into  the  motives  of  a  burglar*  a  larcener,  or 
a  murderer?      Were    Stra£Pord*s,   or  Bolingbroke*s,  or 
Hastings'  motives  inquired  into  on  their  impeachments? 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Lord  Palmerston's  motives  are  to 
each  man  what  he  understands  in  his  acts.     It  is,  then,  to 
them  we  have  to  look.    By  them  is  a  minister  to  be  judged. 
It  is  by  his  acts  that  the  nation  is  injured ;  and  his  acts, 
whether  committed  through  sentiments  the  most  patriotic, 
through  self-devotion  the  most  heroic,  or  through  designs 
the  most  base  and  foul,  are  equallj  crimes  in  themselves, 
and  equally  dangerous  crimes  to  the  nation.     'Not  do  they 
"inoolve  the  nation  less  in  guilt  than  if  committed  through 
its   will,   and  in  obedience  to   its  passions.     Unless  the 
guilty   be  known,    there    is    no    one    innocent.      Unless 
the    cause    of   the    evil  be  removed,   the  innocent  will 
suffer.      Englishmen  who  confess   themselves  ignorant  of 
the  objects  of  Lord   Palmerston*8    acts   find   themselves 
reviled  in  passing  through  the  lane  of  a  French  village, — in 
passing  along  a  German  road, — in  entering  a  state  of  the 
American  Union, — shot  at  in  defiling  through  the  narrows 
of  Central  Asia — and  are  ready  to  expose  their  lives  in  an 
unjust  quarrel  with  France  or  the  United  States,  or  any 
other  country,  while  they  dare  not  call  their  own  ex-minister 
to  account  for  acts  which,  being  unaccounted  for,  make 
their  fellow-men  their  enemies,  and  make  them  theirs. 
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•'  It  h  not  Fleets  and  Armies,  it  is  not  Wealth  and  Pos- 
sessions, that  constitute  the  Strength  of  States,  but  it  b 
Watchfulness."  Thus  spoke  the  greatest  of  Patriots,  and 
the  first  of  Orators.  At  a  Period  but  little  removed  from 
national  Extinction,  this  Statesman  had  to  labour  to 
destroy  in  his  Countrymen,  Confidence  in  Wealthy  Strength^ 
and  Dominion ;  and  to  combat  their  Minds'  Pride  of  in- 
tellectual Endowments,  The  Necessity  and  the  Fruitlessness 
of  the  Warning,  were  alike  proved  in  the  Consequences 
that  followed.  A  State,  proud  of  Wealth,  and  possessed 
of  Greatness,  sunk  in  Decay;  and  Men,  pre-eminent  for 
every  intellectual  Endowment,  were  unable  to  perceive  or 
to  avert  it  I  These  are  the  Lessons  taught  the  Boys,  and 
forgotten  by  the  Men  of  Europe. 

In  England,  at  the  present  Day,  there  is  a  sedate  and 
sneering  Confidence  derived  from  the  Possession  of 
Wealth,  which  closes  the  Mind  against  all  Care,  and 
destroys  all  Watchfulness ;  we  do  not  conceive  it  possible 
that  scientific  Acquirements  can  coincide  with  national 
Decay,  and  that  classical  Attainments  can  be  found  to 
coincide  with  intentional  Corruption.  Yet  it  would  seem 
to  require  but  a  moment's  Reflection  to  perceive  that  the 
mental  Processes  required  for  the  Understanding  or  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  being  perfectly  distinct  from 
those  which  are  necessary  to  detect  Error  in  respect  to  our 
Thoughts,  it  can  by  no  means  be  inferred  that  Progress  in 
Science  should  coincide  with  a  flourishing  political  State; 
or  that  the  very  highest  scientific  and  literary  Acquire- 
ments may  not  coincide  with  moral  Corruption  and  judi- 
cial Blindness.  In  Science  we  proceed  from  experimental 
Data.  We  add  and  substract.  The  original  Quantities 
being  ascertained,  and  the  Results  worked  out  by  our  Will 
remaining  in  Hand  positive  and  tangible  ;  and  further,  we 
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test  our  Aocuraey  b]^  the  Coneurreiice  of  Yttnous  Methods 
iQ  similar  Results.  Tlie  Resuks  in  themselTes  stand  distinct 
from  the  mental  Faculties  ipydved  in  the  Process;  and 
high  Attainments  in  the  one,  and  usaAd  Consequences  in  the 
other,  ifriio  can  gainsay  or  despise.  But  such  TOathematical 
Talents  are  not  all  that  is  requiate  to  form  a  Man  or  to 
constitute  a  State,  and  the  Wealth  and  Power  ufaich  may 
be  the  Result  of  their  Application  is  not  a  Defence  lor  the 
Community,  but  rather  is  an  Increase  of  Danger  if  there, 
be  Deficiency  in  the  Sense  necessary  for  its  proper  Use  or 
its  absolute  Protection. 

In  Moral  and  Political  Science,  it  is  a  Process  of  a  very 
^Bsreot  Order  that  is  ^called  into  action.  Here  we  start 
from  no  ascertained  Data,  and  we  obtain  no  tangible  Re- 
sults susceptible  of  Proof.  When  we  are  right  we  nerer 
ceason,  we  are  unconscious  of  Thought,  and  the  Conscious- 
iiess  of  mmtal  Efibi^  cmmected  with  such  Inquiry,  has 
Reference,  when  not  itself  a  Disease,  to  the  Rectification  of 
the  Errors  already  introduced.  In  Process  of  Time  Images 
become  confused.  Language  corrupt ;  Errors  are  therefi>re 
from  Century  to  Century  increased  while  they  filter  into  the 
Yery  Mind  through  tlie  Language  which  is  the  Vehicle  of 
RedSQu.  The  only  useful  Process  in  Morals  is  the  detect- 
ing aad  rejecting  of  fake  Quantities  induded  in  our  Words 
and  woyea  into  the  very  Language  which  we  use  to  detect 
theai.  And  so  true  it  is,  that  wherever  there  has  been  a 
Man  capable  of  grappling  with  the  national  Decay,  he 
has  found  the  Loss  of  the  true  Vahie  of  Words  wupst 
ppominent  anu^ngst  the  immediate  Causes  of  Deciine, 

The  Habit  of  Thought  qf  a  Mathematician,  brought  to 
boar  on  Politics  and  Morals,  gives  us  this  Result*-<-tbat  be 
proeeeds  from  Error  as  Data,  for  he  begins  with  Words,  iand 
then  fights  with  tiiese  false  Implements  with  all  the  logical 
Sternness  of  Men  who,  upon  another  Field,  have  beencertiUQ 
hi  their  Process,  because  certain  in  their  Data.     In  indivi- 
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dual  Cases  we  do  not  fall  into  the  Error  of  supposing  that 
Knowledge  of  one  kind  serves  for  another  Purpose.  No 
Statesman  would  think  of  employing  an  Astronomer  or  an 
abstract  Calculator  in  the  Negotiation  of  a  Treaty,  or  in  the 
Settlement  of  a  Question  of  national  Right  and  Law,  and 
yet  the  Results  and  the  Habits  of  Thought  of  the  Mathe- 
matician are  conceived  to  be  a  Protection  to  the  whole 
State,  though  the  individual  Calculator  is  not  supposed  to 
be  qualified  thereby  to  understand  those  Thipgs  in  which 
the  Safety  of  the  State  resides.  Scientific  Knowledge,  and 
Acquirements,  and  Results,  do,  therefore,  not  necessarily 
coincide  with  clear  and  defined  Judgment  of  national  AiFairs, 
unity  of  Thought,  warmth  of  patriotic  Zeal,  Affections,  and  i. 
Feelings.  Of  these  we  see  few  Indications  to-day,  and  yet 
Science  abounds.  Every  Man  is  instructed,  in  a  Degree  ! 
unheard  of  at  any  previous  Time  in  any  Country  or  in  this,.      i 


in  Hterary  and  scientific  Attainments ;  yet  every  Man  is  at 
War  with  his  Neighbour. 

Now  let  lis  take  the  Counterpart  of  this  Proposition — let 
us  look  at  the  Condition  of  a  rising  State.  There  tmll  he 
found  strong  and  ardent  Feelings— these  centred  in  the  Pub- 
lie^  in  the  common  Name  and  Country.   Whatever  Affection 

there  is  for  a  Friend,  whatever  Love  for  the  Household,  is  ^ 

multiplied   as   applied  to  the  State   which   includes   all.  ^^ 

There,  Hearts  are  single,  Judgments  one,  and  Energy  and  '* 

Courage  to  match  Unity  of  Conviction.     Although  there  ^ 

be  no  scientific  Knowledge  or   Acquirement — there  will  ^' 

be  a  strong  Sense  of  Right,  a  Determination  to  maintain  ^( 

their  own,  and,   with  very  few  Exceptions,   great   respect  -^ 

for    the    Rights    of   others;    yet    no    Processes    of   ah-  ^' 

stract   Thought,   no   working  with  scientific   Data — none  5« 

of  Uiat  Knowledge  which  is  requisite  to  qualify  Men  to  '% 

move    in    Society,   and  to  be    Gentlemen ^   without  being  -^G 

Citizens.  ^a 

In   the    Report  of   an  American    Institution   for   the  '^'\ 
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fiiihd,*  there  is  a  most  remarkable  Fohnation,  in  vacuo f  as  it 
were,  of  a  human  Being,  which  represents  the  Process  of  . 
Formation  of  a  political  State.     A  Child  in  its  early  Years 
had  had  the  organs  of  Sight  and  Hearing  entirely  destroyed, 
had  entirely  lost  the  Sense  of  Taste,  and  had  lost  also  the 
Sense  of  Smell,  and  was  left  with  that  of  Touch  alone.  -  It 
was  instructed  through  the  Touch  alone,  until  it  could  attach 
Names  to  Things.    Her  Knowledge  was  restricted  to  the 
external  Characters  of  Nature,  yet  did  she  exhibit  in  Process 
sf  liiBe  a  womferfui  Derelopment  of  the  moral  Faculties. 
**  In  her  moral  Character,*'  says  the  Report,  **  it  is  beautiful 
to  behold  her  continual  Gladness — ^her  keen  Enjoyment  of 
Existence — her  expansive  Love — ^her  unhesitating  Confi- 
dence—her Sympathy  with  Suffering^her  Conscientious- 
ness,  Truthfulness,  and  Hopefulness."      Again  —  "Her 
Sensations  are  very  limited;  acute  as  is  her  Touch,  and 
constant  as  is  her  exercise  of  it,  how  vastly  does  she  fait 
behind  others  of  her  Age  in  the  Amount  of  Sensations  which 
she  experiences ;  how  limited  is  the  Range  of  her  Thought 
—how  infantile  the  Exercise  of  her  Intellect  t     But  her 
moral  Qualities,  her  moral  Sense,  are  remarkably  acute ;  few 
Children  are  so  affectionate  or  so  scrupulously  Conscien- 
tious."    And  again — "  She  respects  the  Rights  of  others^ 
and  will  insist  upon  her  own.**    Unable  to  form  one  abstract 
Idea,  or  unable  to  conceive  the  Word  that  represents  them, 
unable  to  follow  any  Process  of  Ratiocination  beyond  that 
implied  in  the  Use  of  the  active  Verb— this  strange  Being 
possesses  in  the  highest  Degree  all  the  Qualities  that  endear 
Men  to  each  other,  and  that  bind  States  together. 

Here  is  the  highest  Wisdom  with  the  meanest  Know- 
ledge, and  this  in  a  Being  that  represents  to  the  very  Life 
the  Growth  of  a  Nation,  receiving  no  Adjuncts  from  with- 
out, and  living  by  the  Touch  alone. 

*  The  Perkins*  Institution  and  Massachusetts  Asylum  for  the 
Blind. 
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Contrast  this  Description  witb  that  of  the  Community 
whose  inteDectual  Faculties  are  most  deyeloped,  whose 
Knowledge  is  most  extensiye.  •  Can  it  be  said  of  that  Com- 
munity as  of  this  Child«  <*  few  are  so  sensible  of  their  own 
Rights,  or  regardful  of  those  of  others"  —but  rather  will  it 
not  be  said,  that  it  ^*  neither  respects  the  Rights  of  others, 
nor  insists  upon  its  own  ?  " 


CIRCASSIA. 

(From  the  Borders  of  Poland  in  April,  1844.) 

•  The  Preparations  for  the  Campaign  this  Year  in  the  Cau- 
casus are  felt  materially  in  the  Kingdom  of  Poland*  The 
Qarrisons  there  are  in  continual  Motion ;  large  bodies  of 
Troops  are  marching  towards  the  South,  and  are  replaced 
by  other  Regiments.  The  utmost  solicitude  is  felt  in  conse- 
quence of  these  extraordinary  Exertions.  Should  the  Cam- 
paign of  this  Year  terminate,  uriihout  any  decided  or  favour- 
able Results,  the  eventual  subjugation  of  the  Mountaineers 
may  be  considered  as  problematical. 
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POLICY  OP  THE  TWO  PARTIES  in  rcspect  to 
INDIA. 


"  I  pity  those  who  think  the  removing  of  an  ill  minuter  a  point 
of  consiei|ttencey  if  with  him  hu  maxims  and  measoies  are  not  also 

Bbtween  the  opening  and  the  dose  of  the  last  Seenoa 
of  Parliament  there  occarred  the  Gommeneement  and  the 
Conclusion  of  a  War.  The  Fact  was  known  by  the  News^ 
papers,  but  there  was  no  official  Announcement  of  it,  no 
Exposition  of  the  Necessity,  or  the  Objects  of  this  Appeal 
to  Arms,  no  Notification  of  the  Results.  War  has  been 
made,  foreign  Countries  inyaded.  Strangers  and  Sntgects 
slaughtered.  Peace  concluded^  Territories  annexed,  and— 
the  Monarch  of  England  dismisass  her  Parliament  without 
noticing  the  Event  I 

Monarchs  of  England  when  they  became  possessed  of 
the  Prerogative  of  making  War,  wwe  not  thereby  released 
in  its  exercise  from  the  Neeec^ity  of  obeying  the  Laws*  or 
obtaining  the  Co-operation  of  Parliament,  and  they  have 
until  the  present  Reign  observed  in  making  War,  the 
Forms  established  among  civilized  Nations,  and  peculiarly 
sacred  in  England.  If  it  belongs  not  to  the  Sovereign, 
far  less  does  it  belong  to  a  Minister,  to  break  the  Law, 
and  to  convert  the  Maxim,  that  the  King  can  do  no 
wrong,  into  the  Maxim,  <f  that  nothing  is  wrong  that  the 
Minister  does." 

TliiB  is  not  as  it  used  to  be  in  England,  and  the  Change 
is  not  one  for  the  better,  and  the  Change  i$  moreover  one 
of  which  we  are  unconscious,  for  we  have  oot  abrogated 
the  Laws,  we  have  made  no  new  Statute  tp  repeal  tl|e 
old  ones.  The  Crown  in  the  Eye  of  the  Law  still  pre- 
serves its  Prerogative,  the  Minister  his  Responsibility,  the 
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Parliament  it8  Duties,  and  the  Nation  its  Freedom.  These 
are  to  us  indeed  the  dead  Language^  of  a  former  Age, 
inscribed  on  Tomb-stones  and  broken  Columns,  but  though 
undecypbered  not  effaced ;  yet  that  dead  Language 
contains  the  Key  to  passing  Events,  and  without  it  all 
things  are  Mystery  and  Confusion,  the  Domain  of  Chaoi^, 
and  the  Prey  of  Evil,  and  therefore,  have  to  this  People 
its  own  Acts  become  no  more  than  Changes  of  the  Seasons : 
their  part  reducing  itself  simply  to  finding  Reasons  for 
them  as  they  occur,  classifying  them  Yfhen  they  are 
passed,  and  discovering  as  of  a  Mineral  or  a  Whirlwind, 
the  Principles*  of  their  Existence  or  the  Laws  of  their 
Operation. 

These  things  are  however  the  Acts  of  Men,  instead  of 
being  the  subject  Matter  of  Propositions ;  they  have  to  be 
tested  by  the  Laws, — ^it  is  by  them  that  the  Men  can 
alone  be  understood,  and  it  is  not  the  Results  that  are  of 
Importance,  nor  is  it  Consequences  that  are  worth  examin- 
ing. He  who  is  lost  in  the  Consequences  will  never 
ascend  to  the  Source,  and  it  is  only  in  the  Source 
that  it  can  be  ascertained  whether  Acts  are  right  or 
wrong,  lawful,  or  the  reverse,  yet  it  is  the  first  Duty  of  every 
Citizen  to  ascertain  this;  for  there  is  no  Citizen  that  is 
innocent,  when  the  Nation  has  shed  Blood  in  its  corpo- 
rate  Capacity,  save  he  who  does  know  that  there  were 
just  Grounds  for  it. 

It  will  not  be  asserted  that  the  Aggresions  in  Scinde, 
or  those  in  Affghanistan  were  of  a  defensive  Character,— 

*  "There  is  some  great  Principle  at  Work."— Sir  R.  Peel  on 
the  Invasion  of  Scinde. 

In  the  Atlas  Prize  Essay  on  the  Distress  of  the  Country,  the 
Operations  in  China  are  traced  to  the  expansive  Character  of  British 
Commerce  ;  and  that  War  to  the  Mission  of  Great  Britain  to  preach 
Christianity! 
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and  defensive  War  alone,  and  that  only  on  an  Emergencyy 
and  when  there  is  no  Time  to  refer  Home,  can  be 
carried  on  by  the  Goyemor-General  of  India.  He  is 
prohibited  by  Act  of  Parliament  from  entering  npon  any 
War,  or  engaging  in  any  Treaty  that  may  lead  to  a  War, 
without  consulting  the  Home  Authorities.  The  Transactions 
therefore  in  India  meet  us  tit  Uadne  as  Infractions  of  the 
Law  of  Parliament,  in  a:*  far  as  they  are,  or  may  have  been 
the  Result  of  any  independent  Decision  of  the  Governor 
General  of  India ;  and  in  as  far  as  they  are  not,  then  are 
they  brought  within  the  common  Grounds  of  Decision  on 
their  Justice  or  their  Injustice,  as  in  the  Case  of  any  War 
carried  on  by  the  British  Government  in  Europe. 

The  Aggressions  against  Scinde,  in  tlie  first  place,  appear 
not  to  be  the  Act  of  the  present  Governor- General,  or  of  the 
present  Administration,  further  than  as  merely  following 
out  the  Plans  of  their  Predecessors.  To  them  we  must 
look  for  the  Motives  of  the  Decision,  and  to  them  belongs 
its  original  Guilt  or  Merit.  Secondly,  the  Measures  of 
which  these  Aggressions  are  the  Besult,  were  not  undertaken 
at  the  Close  of  the  Career  of  the  late  Govemor-General, 
Lord  Auckland,  but  at  the  very  Outset  of  that  Career ;  they 
were,  therefore,  planned  by  the  Government  at  Home,  not 
forced  upon  them  by  a  ra^h  or  insubordinate  Functionary. 

Preparations  for  the  Occupation  of  Scinde  present  them- 
selves from  the  very  first.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude, 
that  the  Measures  in  Scinde  were  Portions  only  of  a  System 
adopted  by  the  Government  at  Home,  which  he  was  sent 
out  to  carry  into  Execution ;  and  the  Circumstances  con- 
nected with  his  Appointment  confirm  this  Judgment,  and 
throw  Light,  therefore,  upon  the  Transaction — the  secret 
Springs  of  which  have  been  so  carefully  covered  and  so 
completely  screened  from  Detection,  that  the  Act  of  Lord 
Ellenborough  in  Scinde  has  been  taken  as  a  Counterpart 
to,  and  Justification   of,  another   Measure  of  the  same 
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Oorernor-Oeneral,  who  planned  that  Measure  in  S6iode 
which  Lord  EUenborough  only  executed. 

On  the  return  of  the  Whigs  to  Power  in  the  beginning 
of  1 885,  they  found  a  Governor-  General  had  been  appointed, 
who,  in  the  Dignity  of  the  Offices  he  had  held,  the  Expe- 
rience of  official  Routine  he  had  gone  through,  ttnd  in  the 
j^eculiar  Knowledge  of  that  Subject  ^hich  might  be  ex- 
f>ected    cbiefly   to   influenee  any  extensive    Scheme  of 
PoKey  for  India,  viz.  the  Designs  of  Russia,  ^as  emiaently 
qualified  for  the  Post ;  and  beingi,  moreover,  possessed  of  a 
C^racter  for  Talents  and  Judiciousness,  the  Choice  was 
every  way  unexceptionable,  and  one  of  the  best  that  coold 
been  have. made.    To  cancel  such  an  Appoin tnbent,  carried 
as  it  bad  been  into  elEect,  without  Objections  to  advance 
against  the^ Person^  would  have  been  as  stratige  as  nncoor- 
teous,  even  if  the  Person  appointed  in  bis  eftead  had  been 
his  Equal  or  his  Superior,  or  was  possessed  of  Claims  on  the 
new  Adnoinistfation,  which,  in  a  party  Sense,  ei^plained  the 
Act.    How  much  more  so,  when  there  neitheir  was  supe- 
riority nor  parity  in  the  two  Men,  and  no  intelligible  in- 
'  dncements  of  a  party  any  more  than  of  a  personal  Kind  ? 

Had  Lord  Heytdsbury  not  been  displaced — had  tke 
Office  been  vacant — ^still  would  the  Selection  of  Ihe  Man 
whom  they  chose  to  fill  it,  h»ve  been  well  fitted  to  cause 
-  Astonishment.  When  to  this  it  is  added,  that  so  determined 
was  4hi8  Resolution,  that  a  Member  of  the  Cabinet  ven- 
tured (o  articulate  the  word  Impeachment  as  the  hazKrd 
he  was  prepared  to  run  rather  than  to  forego  hia  Choice, 
it4nust  appear  evident  that  there  was.  some  deep  Design, 
which  had  already,  on  its  coming  into  Office,  been 
matured  by  the  new  Administration — an  unusual  Practice 
with  the  Government  of  England— for  the  Execution  of 
which  Lord  Heytesbnry  was  as  little  fit  as  Lord  Auckland 
was  admirably  adapted. 

The  Bill  of  1833  had  determined,  the  new  Administra- 
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tion  of  india.  The  c^enhig  of  India  to  BritiBh  enterprist 
—the  Destruction  of  the  commercial  Monopoly  of  tbe  Ooni* 
j)anj'^he  Retrenehment  of  Expenditure — the  increased 
Control  vested  in  the  Government-— and  the  farther  De- 
stroctionof  the  lode^ndeaceof  the  Indian  Government*^ 
which  had  previously  been  Matters  of  public  Difference,  of 
party  Opinion,  or  of  individual  Design,  had  ceased  to 
be  so,  in  consequence  of  the  new  Statute.  There  could 
therefore,  be  no  Object  of  an  internal,  or  in  any  Degree  of 
a  party  Kind,  connected  with  the  Administration  of 
India.  Such  Differences  as  had  previously  existed  had 
ceased.  The  Gk>vemor-General,  therefore^  had  not  to  be 
selected  for  Doctrines,  or  Principles^  or  Opinions;  and 
such  Considerations  had  hitherto  had  little  Weight  in  the 
Selection  of  Men  to  fill  this  Post,  the  Power  of  conferriiig 
which  was  not  exclusively,  as  other  Posts,  in  tbe  hands  of 
the  Ministry  of  the  Day,  but  was  held,  in  common  with  the 
£a8t  India  Company  itself.  Nevertheless,  on  the  present 
Occasion  was  Differences  of  Party  brought  in,  and  the 
Judgment  of  the  East  India  Company  violently  coerced, 
at  a  time  when  the  Ability  of  the  Man,  and  not  the  Opi- 
nions of  the  Politician,  had  become  more  especially  the 
only  important  Consideration  in  the  Selection  of  a  Gover- 
nor >  General.  While,  therefore,  there  was  no  internal 
Question  touching  Indian  Affairs,  which  could  be  tbe 
Object  of  the  grave  Decision  which  the  Government 
had  taken,  there  was  further  Evidence  in  the  Disregard 
of  all  Considerations,  arising  from  this  Source,  of  the 
Gravity  of  that  Decision  itself,  to  whatever  it  applied — 
not  applying  to  internal  Questions,  it  necessarily  had  refe- 
rence to  external  Policy ;  but  here  there  seemed  no  Occa- 
sion for  any  grave  Decision  or  any  secret  Design.  We 
had  triumphed  over  the  Burmese — we  were  on  the  most 
.  friendly  Footing  with  the  Court  of  Lahore — we  were 
engaged  in   friendly   Projects  and   Expeditions  for  tbe 
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Opening  of  the  Trade  and  the  Navigation  ef  the  Indus — 
'we  had  oyerstepped  the  Relationships  with  our  immediate 
Neighbours,  and  had  opened  amicable  Communications 
with  the  Afighanst  while  it  was  a  standing  Maxim  and 
Order,  that  we  should  not  interfere  in  their  Disputes; 
there  was  nothing  within  to  disquiet,  and  nothing  without 
to  alarm— nothing  that  could  menace,  nothing  that  did 
80,  and  in  consequence  of  this  Security  and  Tranquillity 
bad  the  Military  Establishment  been  reduced,  and  a  third 
of  the  Army  had  been  disbanded  by  a  single  Stroke  of  the 
Pen. 

At  such  a  Time  the  new  Doctrine,  or  the  deep  Design 
of  the  Government,  could  have  no  reference  to  our  Asiatic 
Neighbours  no  more  than  to  the  internal  Government  of 
India ;  it  must  have  had  respect,  therefore^  to  some 
greater  and  more  remote  Danger—to  Danger,  in  a  Word, 
'  springing  from  Europe. 

The  Whigs,  on  coming  into  Office,  had  adopted  a  very 
determined  Line  of  Policy  at  Home  in  reference  to  a  Euro- 
pean Power — the  Power  which  was  supposed  to  be  alome 
desirous  of  disturbing  our  Possession  of  India,  and  alone 
possessed  of  the  Means  of  attempting  to  do  so.  This 
Power  was  Russia.  They  had  been  actively  engaged  in 
counteracting  her  in  Greece;  they  had,  before  quitting 
Office  in  J  834,  protested  against  her  Interference  in  Tur- 
key; their  Agents,  through  every  Portion  of  the  East, 
were  known  to  be  perseveringly  employed  in  detecting  and 
exposing  her  Steps,  her  Intrigues,  and  her  Aims.  The 
Foreign  Minister  of  England  was  not  careful  to  conceal, 
but  rather  zealous  to  expose,  his  Dread  of  her  Designs,  and 
his  Determination  to  counteract  them;  and  with  a  View  to 
this  End,  a  great  System  of  Alliance  was  by  him  framed  in 
Europe,  by  which  England,  and  France,  and  the  Peninsula, 
were  combined,  for  the  ostensible  Purpose,  indeed,  of  tran- 
quillizing Spain  and  Portugal ;  but  with  the  ulterior  Aim, 
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as  he  afterwards  announced,  of  thwarting  the  Policy  of 
Rassia^  which  be  perceived  at  work  in  that  Region,  and 
which,  of  course^  be  bad  far  more  to  apprehend  in  the 
Centre  of  Asia. 

The  new  Policy,  therefore,  for  India,  could  be  no  other 
than  that  adopted  by  England  in  Europe — ^namely,  Re- 
sistance  to  Russia ;  and  if  it  were  requisite,  we  could  refer 
to  more  direct  Proof,  in  the  Publication  under  official  An* 
tbority,  and  by  diplomatic  Persons,  of  a  Shoal  of  Articles, 
Pamphlets,  and  State  Papers,  proving  the  Depth  of  the 
Enmity  of  Russia  to  England,  the  Danger  of  her  Designs, 
and  the  absolute  Necessity  of  taking  decisive  Measures  to 
arrest  them. 

The  Mode  by  which  her  Projects  were  to  be  frustrated, 
were  in  these  Works  clearly  expounded  and  elaborately 
established ;  and,  to  take  cne,  **  The  Progress  of  Russia 
in  the  East,"  drawn  up  by  the  Envoy  to  Persia,  and  com- 
piled from  the  Documents  in  the  Foreign  Office,  the 
Policy  to  be  pursued  by  England  for  that  Purpose  is  as 
admirably  as  powerfully  delineated.  It  is — to  support 
Persia  and  Turkey  against  her  Influence, — shew  Eng- 
land everywhere  the  Protector  of  the  Rights  of  the  in- 
jured, and  the  assailed  ;  everywhere  the  Reverse  of 
Russia,  the  Subverter  of  Thrones  and  the  Enslaver  of 
People.     . 

This,  then,  is  the  great  Design  which  England  had 
adopted  —  these  the  Means  by  which  India  was  to  be 
protected— *- this  the  Policy,  for  the  Execution  of  which 
Lord  Auckland  was  the  chosen  Instrument — a  Policy  no 
less  dear  to  Reason,  dear  to  England  and  to  Justice,  than 
distinctly  laid  down  and  eloquently  enforced. 

We  have  now  to  consider  bow  far  Russia  had  advanced 
towards  the  Attainment  of  her  End,  and  what  Obstacles 
at  that  Period  presented  themselves  to  her  Progress. 

The  Distance  that  separates  Russia  from  India— the 
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iiopraetioable  Nature  of  that  Space,  and  the  Turbulence 
and  Warlike  Spirit  of  its  Inhabitants^  conjointly  preaent 
Barriers  so  great  to  the  Movement  of  a  European  Army 
from  the  Banks  of  the  Jaik  to  those  of  the  Indus^  that 
we  may  set  it  down  as  an  Enterprise^  which,  merely  con- 
sidering the  Question  of  Possibility,  has  not  been,  is  not, 
and  will  not  for  many  Years  become  feasible.  A  military 
Invasion  is,  therefore,  out  of  the  Question ;  but  when  to 
these  Obstacles  we  add  two  others  —  the  first,  the 
military  Resources  of  the  Indian  Government  to  be  ior 
yaded;  the  second,  the  Power  of  England  in  Europe^ 
which  would  be  brought  to  play  upon  Russia  the  Moment 
that  such  a  Design  was  put  in  Execution ;  as  well  might. 
an  Invasion  of  the  Canadas  by  a  Russian  Foree  be  ap- 
prdiended,  and  taken  as  the  Basis  of  the  Policy  on  the 
Part  of  Great  Britain,  as  the  Invasion  of  India.  Whence, 
then,  could  arise  the  Af^rehension  ?  It  was  from  the 
j^ilent  Increase  of  Russian  Power  in  the  East,  not  from 
an  Assault  by  her  in  open  War,  that  she  might  progres- 
sively acquire  in  different  Countries  an  Influence  tanta- 
mount to  Possession,  and  distract  by  her  Policy  before 
subjugating  by  her  Arms ;  and  that  she  might  some 
day  succeed  in  embroiling  England  and  France,  a  neces- 
sary Condition  to  the  Success  of  such  Scheme,  both  by 
the  Paralyzation  of  the  Power  of  Britain,  and  by  the  direct 
Assistance  which  she  would  obtain  from  France.  It. was 
not  supposed  that  she  could  cast  an  Army  into  India  i|i 
any  given  Time,  but  that,  in  course  of  Time,  she  would 
'^  grow  to  India."  Thus,  Expeditions  against  the  Tartars, 
Subjugation  of  the  Caucasus — Supremacy  of  the  Euxine— 
naval  Occupation  of  the  Caspian — Explorations  of  ti^ 
Tartar,  Kazak,  and  Usbeck  Countries— Treaties  with, and 
diplomatic  Influence  over  Turkey  and  Persia — such  weie 
the  Measures  to  be  adopted,  and  in  such  Measures  unre- 
lentingly pursued,  her  Intentions  broke  forth,^  and  the 
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early  Steps  of  her  UndertalLing  were  effected.  Bat  still 
what  pigmy  Stepis,  and  what  a  gigantic  Distance  I  Her 
Command  of  the  Caspian  was  stopped  by  its  Shores — ^her 
Eipeditions  against  the  Kazaks  and  Tartars  had,  every 
one  of  them,  been  a  Failure ;  Tarkey  still  neatralized  her 
expansive  Power,  and  her  Acquisitions  in  the  North  of 
Persia  had  not  yet  broken  its  Spirit,  but  rather  had 
evoked  its  Nationality,  and  tamed  it  the  more  earnestly 
to  appeal  to  England  for  Protection  and  Defence.* 

Thus  were  the  Steppes  of  the  Kirghiz,  the  Heights  of  the 
Cancasos,  the  Hatred  of  the  Persians,  the  wild  Freedom 
of  the  Tartars,  Usbecks^  and  Aflghans  interposed 
between  Russian  Ambition  and  Indian  Tranquillity ;  and 
the  Danger  which  was  indicated  in  the  Fixedness  of  the 
Design  of  so  able  and  powerful  a  Cabinet,  appeared  rather 
as  a  Beacon  to  give  Security  by  marking  the  Danger,  than 
as  a  Flame  threatening  a  Conflagration ;  for  the  Attention  of 
the  Cabinet  of  England  hadbeenawakened,  and  itsEneif^ies 
called  forth  to  extinguish  it  in  its  Source ;  and  no  one  could 
doubt  that  that  Cabinet  possessed  in  its  own  Power  and 
Alliances,  in  Europe  and  Asia,  the  eompletest  Means  of 
frustrating  such  Derigns,  and  of  crushing  such  Ambition. 
It  required  but  to  evoke  these,  to  render  Russia  herself 
subservient  to,  and  instrumental  in,  the  Preservation  of 
that  Harmony  amongst  Nations  and  Mankind,  on  which 
rests  the  Prosperity  and  the  Greatness  of  England.  This 
Security  Russia  alone  threatened  and  undermined ;  and 
now,  England,  after  long  Indifference,  aroused  herself  to 

'  *  The  Body  of  the  Church  in  Persia  had,  in  a  solemn  Assembly 
conyene&d  to  examine  their  Position,  anathematized  the  Partiians  of 
RuBSia^  and  declaring  that  England  was  dtstingaished  among 
llatisas  by  her  Respect  for  their  Laws  and  Religion,  determined 
that  if  they  could  not  be  independent,  it  was  their  Duly  to  seek 
the  Protect<^te  of  England. 
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protect  if.    In  Furtherance  of  this  resolute  Detennina« 
tion  in  respect  to  Russia,  what  are  we  to  expect  as  the 
System  of  Policy  which  Lord  Auckland  carried  to  India? 
We  are  to  expect  England  tracking  the  silent  Steps  of 
Russia  to  thwart  them.     We  are  to  expect  to  see  England 
coming  forward  to  conciliate  the  Affection  of  Princes  by 
her  Demeanour  and  her  Courtesy,  and  to  acquire  the  Con- 
fidence of  Nations  by  shewing  herself  at  once,  upright, 
faithful,  and  friendly;  and,  above  all  Things,  that  where 
she  had  guaranteed  Rights  and  bound  herself  by  Treaty, 
she  would  do  her  Duty  and  keep  her  Word.  England  hmLtt 
double  Task  to  perform — the  one  of  active  CiMiBlerBedoa 
where  Russia  was  active :    the  other  of  maintaining  and. 
raising  her  own  Character,  bj  which  alone  she  rallied  all 
the  Nations  of  Central  and  Northern  Asia  around  herself 
from  the  Moment  that  any  one  of  them  was  assailed, — 
and  she  cnuld   only   suffer  from   Russia   by   Blows,  of 
which  the  first  and  direst  Effects  would  fall  upon  them. 
In   taking  a   Decision   of  this   kind,   the   English  Go- 
vemment  would  naturally  seek  the  Concurrence  and  Sup- 
port of  the  Court  of  Directors,  or,  indeed,  as  on  for- 
mei*   Occasions,  we  should  expect  it  should  be  moved 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  to  take  this  Course.     We  find, 
in  the  Communications  which  had  passed,  that  the  per- 
manent Instruction  to  Lord  Auckland,  was  not  to  inter- 
fere  in   any   way   with  the   Populations  and    Countries 
west   of  the  Indus ;    and    further,   we  find    the  Indian 
Government  having  established,  as  indeed  its  sole  Feature 
of  Eastern  Policy,   the  Maintenance  of  our  Alliance  with 
Persia,   and'  the  Protection  of  that  State  against  Russia. 
These    Communications,    therefore,   assure  us,   that  in 
arresting    the    Progress   of    Russia,     no     coercive    and 
extravagant   Measures   were  contemplated;   and  as  the 
Work  already  quoted  shews  as  an  Object,  so  the  Commo- 
nicattons  of  the  Court  of  Directors  enforce  as  a  Daty,and  an 
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Obligation^  the  most  seduloas  Abstinence  from  all  political 
iDterference  in  the  Coontries  immediately  bordering  upon 
our  Frontier. 

But  so  long  as  Persia  was  maintained,  the  Influence  of 
Russia  was  excluded  from  the  whole  of  the  vast  Regions  that 
lie  between  the  Caspian  and  the  Peninsula  of  Hindostan* 
This  Barrier  had  been  shaken  some  Years  before,  not,  in- 
deed, by  the  Russian  Arms  in  1827*8,  but  by  our  Betrayal 
of  our  Engagements ;  for  the  Violence  of  Russia  could  only 
fix  the  more  their  Hopes  on  us,  and  Hopelessness  in  us 
could  only  be  the  Result  of  our  Treachery,  nought  else 
could  cause  them  to  turn  to  her.     But  this  might  be  the 
very  Reason  of  the  novel  Course  adopted  by  England  ; 
and  it  might  be  the  more  favourably  adopted  by  the  then 
Foreign  Secretary,  from  remorse  for  his  past  Acts ;  for  he 
it  was,  in  the  Cabinet  of  Lord  Goderich,  though  only  then 
Secretary,  at  War,  who  had  urged  his  Colleagues  to  break 
our  Faith,  to  betray  Persia,  and  to  side  with  Russia.     The 
Consequences  had,  however,  been  anticipated  and  pointed 
out  before  that  Act,  in  an  admirable  Essay  which  appeared 
in  the  beginning  of  1827,  and  the  Author  of  which  was 
subsequently  sent  by  this  same  Minister,  when  afterwards 
Foreign  Secretary,  to  carry  out  his  Views  in  Persia,  while 
Lord  Auckland  was  acting  upon  them  in  India. 

From  that  Essay  we  quote  a  Passage  which,  while 
Successfully  establishing  the- Case  we  have  submitted, 
shews  also  how  long  it  has  been  known,  and  how  often 
repeated  : — ^'^  We  say  that  Russia  from  her  present  Position 
cannot  invade,  and  cannot  even  threaten  India :  that  she 
must  advance  her  Frontier  to  enable  her  to  do  either : 
that  it  is  more  advantageous  to  her  to  advance  her  Frontier 
on  the  Side  of  Perda  than  Bokhara,  and  to  govern  Persia 
through  a  native  Ruler,  than  to.  subvert  the  Government, 
and  undeitake  the  Subjugation  of  the  People  :  that  the 
Command  of  the  Resources  of  Persia  would.give  Russia  a 
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paramount  Inflaenee  in  Central  Asia)  and  enable  ber  to 
undertake  tbe  Invasion  of  India,,  without  being  opposed  by 
any  insurmountable  Obstacle." 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  Governor-General  selected  for 
this  Duty,  He  was  not  a  military  Man — not  a  Man  of  great 
Parts,  of  vigorous  Mind  or  determined  Character-^nor  was 
be  conversant  with  diplomatio  Affairs ;  his  previous  official 
Experience  had  been  commercial,  he  was  estimated  as 
singularly  conscientious.  This,  then,  completes  the 
Picture  of  the  proposed  Means  of  resisting  Russia,  as  in- 
dicated by  the  relative  Character  of  the  two  Nations  in 
Asia»and  as  specially  expressed  in  the  Orders  of  the  Court 
of  Directors.  A  Governor-Greneral,  free  from  Ambition  by 
Character  and  Antecedents^ — honest  and  careful — concili- 
atory and  circumspect ;  who  should  look  to  the  Extension 
of  Commerce,  not  of  Dominion — to  the  profits,  not  of 
Plunder,  but  of  fair  Fame ;  one  who  would  look  to  build 
up  the  State  by  Arts,  and  not  by  Arms — ^by  Character  and 
not  by  Violence.  Such  exactly  was  the  Man  required  for 
defending  India,  it  was  all  that  was  required  ;  yet  all  this 
was  no  more  than  the  Laws  of  England  imposed  as  a  Duty. 

The  Qualifications  of  Lord  Auckland  were  those  of 
Mediocrity,  and  in  him,  to  Mediocrity  was  added  Self-dis-^ 
trust;  and  conscious  of  his  Weakness  of  Purpose,  he  dreaded 
and  shunned  Difficulties  and  Trials.  He  was  the  last  Man 
that  an  ordinary  Minister  would  have  selected  for  the  Con- 
duct of  a  great  Pesign,  and  the  Discrimination  evinced  in 
his  Selection  may  remain  for  future  Generations  to  fathom 
and  admire. 

All  Causes  of  internal  or  external  Danger  or  Disquietude 
had  disappeared  in  India  at  the  Period  of  Lord  Auckland's 
Arrival,  which  was  one  of  the  greatest  Tranquillity  and 
Prosperity  known  in  its  Annals  since  our  Possession  com- 
menced. By  developing  its  territorial  Besources  he  had  in 
bis  Hands  the  Means  at  once  of  rendering  innoxious  the 
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Enemy  that  England  dreaded,  and  of  destroying  Ru8»ia*a 
Power  henceforward  to  disturb  the  Repose  of  Mankind. 
Let  U8  here  recall  that  the  Party  then  in  Power  in  Eng- 
land repudiated  all  Designs  of  Aggression  ;  it  condemned 
all  Wars ;  it  was  one  that  took  its  Stand  upon  a  Character 
of  more  than  Justice — that  of  Liberality ;  and  who  making 
Liberality  the  Stepping-stone  to  Power,  had  further  made 
it  a  Condition  of  the  Acceptance  of  Office^  that  Peace  with 
all  Men  should  be  maintained.  Such  Doctrines  in  the 
Party  in  Power— such  Dispositions  in  the  Foreign  Mini- 
ster— such  a  Character  in  the  Governor-General — such 
Repose  and  Tranquillity  in  India — we  have  every  Guaran- 
tee, that  the  Circumstances  of  any  Empire  could  present 
us  mxhy  as  every  Inducement  that  manifest  Advantage* 
and  strong  Conviction  could  afford*  for  a  Career  in  India 
of  Improvement  within,  Peace  and  Alliances  abroad.  Yet 
no  sooner  does  Lord  Auckland  land  on  the  Shores  of 
India  than  we  find  him  engaged  in  a  Plot  to  circumvent 
the  Ameers  of  Scinde.  Had  this  been  told  at  the  Time, 
who  would  not  have  exclaimed  "  Dream"  and  *'  Delu- 
sion." Could  it  be  possible  either  to  have  departed  from 
the  Course  of  Justice  and  Integrity  that  was  evidently  so 
beneficial—or  to  have  entered  upon  a  Course  of  Injustice 
and  Rapacity  evidently  so  Dangerous, — the  first  so  deter- 
mined upon  by  the  Will  of  the  Goyemment,  the  second  so 
abhorrent  to  the  Feelings  of  the  People  ?  But  Fact  after 
Fact  has  come  to  Light,  Revelation  has  trodden  upon  the 
Heel  of  Revelation,  and  to  the  Monstrosity  of  colossal 
Guilt,  has  been  added  the  Blackness  of  Cunning  and  Per- 
fidy in  its  Execution:  State  after  State  assailed,  Neighbour 
after  Neighbour  betrayed,  Agent  after  Agent  committed 
and  suborned ;  until  the  Mind  is  lost  in  the  Endeavour  to 
admit  such  Thipgs  as  possible,  or  to  reject  the  Evidence 
upon  which  they  rest.  Have  then  Britons  suddenly  been 
transformed  into  a  Mongolian  Horde,   or  has  England 
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been  given  in  charge  to  a  Band  of  Maniacs?  Bat  what 
means,  then,  all  the  previous  Preparaiian  in  England  ? — ^ 
what  these  able  and  elaborate  Expositions  ?-r*what  the  ia-* 
dustrious  counteracting  of  Russia  in.  Greece,  Spaing 
Turkey  ?— why  the  Word  in  one  Sense,  why  the  Act  in: 
another  ?— what  Justice  in  our  Deeds  that  tkey  should  be 
made  to  contradict  the  Keason  of  our  Language?  Has, 
then,  indeed,  this  been  but  a  Device  cleverly  contrived  ? 
Has  there  been  in  India  as  in  Spain,  as  in  Turkey — in 
Europe  as  in  Asia — and  in  both  these  as  in  America,  only 
a  Trap  laid  for  a  Nation,  which  it  was  no  more  difficult 
to  deceive  than  dangerous  to  betray  ? 

There  was,  on  the  Borders  of  India,  a  Robber  State — a 
general  Pcrturber,  the  Invoker  of  every  Foe  of  England, 
the  Enemy  of  every  Neighbour.  Its  Ruler  was  Rnnjeet 
Singh.  Lord  Auckland  immediately  upon  his  Arrival  in 
India  unfurls  for  Englaiid  the  Flag  of  Lahore,  the  Flag 
of  Injustice,  Treachery,  Craft,  Plunder — and  as  Runjeet 
Singh  was  engaged  in  Designs  upon  the  Affghans  and 
the  Scindians,  we  have  at  once  defined  the  new  System 
that  he  carried  out  to  India,  and  the  Exposition  of  the 
Mode  in  which  Peace  was  to  be  maintained,  the  Barriers 
between  England  and  Russia  supported^  the  Character  af 
England  reared  on  high,  her  Justice  and.  her  Moderation 
declared  before  the  Eyes  of  Men,  and  the  Ambition  of 
Russia  counteracted  no  less  by  the  Dignity  of  her  Cha-. 
racter,  than  the  Enormity  of  her  Power.  And  these  Pro- 
jects, in  direct  Violation  of  the  Orders  of  the  Court  of 
DirectorSj  are  kept  a  profound  Secret  until  long  Years 
afterwards,  when  they  are  brought  to  Light,  by  a  subse- 
quent Administration,  to  justify  themselves  when  they 
had  fallen  into  the  Trap,  thaA  by  their  Predecessors  bad 
been  laid  for  them,  whose  Career  of  Infatuation  and  of 
Blood  they  had  imitated  and  excelled.  The  first  Des- 
patch of  Lord  Auckland,  while  announcing  that,  he  had 
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reproved  the  aggreseire  Line  of  Policy  which  Runjeet 
Singh*  was  parsaing  towards  his  Neighbours,  details  the 
Plots  of  his  own  in  which  he  watr  engaged  in  Scinde, 
bargaining  for  an  Equivalent  for  his  Protection  of  them 
against  his  Ally.  While,  at  the  sam€  Time,  be  presents 
the  Desirableness  of  the  Territory  of  Scinde,  not  merely  on 
account  of  itself,  but  as  bearing  upon  Affghanistan,  and 
tbe  very  Territory  of  Runjeet  Singh— the  Punjaub !  These 
Things  were  set  down  at  a  Time  when  England  had  not 
yet  been  familiarized  with  Guilt,  and  the  cautious  Insi- 
nuation of  such  perfidious  Purposes  surpasses  in  Atrocity 
the  buccaneering  Language  at  a  subsequent  Time,  of  Sir 
Charles  Napier  and  Lord  Ellenborough.  Clearly  here  the 
personal  Character  of  the  Governor*General  was  of  the 
almost  Importance  to  the  Minister  who  planned  the 
new  Policy  in  India,  and  that  it  was  planned  in  Eng- 
land, the  Character  of  it  renders  indubitable.  Such  Acts 
are  not  those  of  Subordinates,  eren  though  these  take 
them  to  be  so ;  and  such  Acts,  if  not  desired,  could  have 
been  disarowed ;  while,  if  deared,  they  were  of  a  Nature 
not  to  be  commanded.  Had  Lord  Hey tesbnry  gone  to 
India,  such  Things  never  could  hare  been ;— bene,  then, 
is  the  Secret  of  the  Selection  of  Lord  Auckland,  whose 
Conscientiousness,  though  no  Protetetion  to  himself,  was 
to  be  a  Screen  for  others^. 

It  was  more  than  a  Year  before  Lord  Auckland  was  sent 
out  to  exeeute  this  Service,  that  commenced  that  Series  of 
ambigaous  and  perfidious  '  Inl!^uctions,  which  brou{^t 
the  War  in  China.  It  was  likewise  in  the  Year  before 
that  the  first  Steps  were  taken  to  bring  about  by  secret 

*  Runjeet  Singh  waa  known  bi^  previously  to  be  in  secret 
C^monicatlon  with  Rusaia.  See  the  Work  of  tbe  Indian  Secre* 
tary,  Mr.  Prinaep^  Calcutta,  1824.  Runjeet  Singh  made  it  a  con- 
dition of  admitting  any  Officer  into  his  Service  that  he  should  not* 
be  British. 
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Collusion  with  Russia,  that  Prostration  before  her  of 
Persia,  which  became  the  subsequent  Pretext  to  the 
British  Nation  for  the  War  in  Affghanistan.  It  was  no 
less  than  four  Years  previously  that  secretly  had  been 
arranged  with  Russia  the  Exclusion  of  British  Trade  from 
the  Coasts  of  Circassia,  and  that  the  Fall  of  Poland  had 
been  secured  by  the  avowed  Opposition,  and  the  secret 
and  active  Co-operation  of  a  British  Minister. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  in  one  insulated  Case  that  the 
British  Government  departs  from  the  Course  which  alone 
was  intelligible,  according  to  its  avowed  designs;  the 
Course  it  follows  is  exactly  the  Reverse  of  the  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  from  the  Premisses, — is  exactly  the  Reverse  of 
the  Objects  avowed  and  the  Dangers  apprehended.  That 
which  it  does  in  every  Case  is  exactly  what  the  Court  of 
St.  Petersburgh  alone  could  have  dictated,  if  it  had  had  the 
Power  of  dictating  to  the  British  Cabinet,  the  Measures 
most  conducive  to  its  own  Designs.  England  in  Persia 
abandons  its  Obligations  and  the  Persians ;  it  then  assaults 
the  Persians, — it  sets  up  a  Pretender  in  Central  Asia, — 
after  attaeking  its  Governments,  it  overthrows  the  Inde- 
pendence of  its  People.  As  to  Sciude,  it  allies  itself  with 
the  robber  State  of  Lahore,  that  was  assailing  all  its  Neigh- 
bours, and  it  prepares  the  whole  Populations  of  Central 
Asia  to  turn  to  Russia  for  Succour  against  England ;  it 
converts  them  from  Barriers  against  Russian  Aggression, 
by  their  Dependence  upon  England,  into  Instruments  of 
Russian  Aggression,  by  their  Abhorrence  for  England. 

The  Administration  in  which  these  Measures  origin- 
ated, now  losing  Influence  and  Popularity,  was  excluded 
from  Office.  The  Limit  of  this  Nation's  Endurance  had 
been  passed,  and  though  it  dreamt  not  of  calling  them  to 
Account  for  their  Acts,  it  determined  at  length  to  with- 
draw its  Affairs  from  their  Hands,  and  to  entrust  them  to 
those  of  the  other  Party,  who  had  disapproved  and  con- 
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demned  more  especially  their  Indian  Measures  and 
Policy.  Wars  and  Ambition  were  not  the  Nation's 
Task,  and  less  so  when,  instead  of  the  Profits  of  Ambi- 
tioD,  they  only  brought  Loss,  entailed  heavy  Expense,  and 
excited  great  Alarm  for  our  very  Existence  in  India. 

On  the  Change  being  effected,  the  first  Benefit  that  was 
to  be  of  necessity  expected  was  a  reversion  of  the  past ;  and 
as  it  was  particularly  in  the  East  that  the  Measures  of  the 
former  Administration  had  been  great,  injurious,  and 
alarming,  so  was  it  there  that  a  marked  and  sudden 
Change  was  looked  for  in  our  Course. 

The  new  Goyemment  selected  as  Governor-Gleneral  a 
Man  in  every  way  calculated  to  accomplish  this  Mission. 
He  does  reverse  the  previous  Policy  in  a  manner  so  signal, 
that  it  is  without  Parallel ;  he  announces  the  withdrawal 
of  our  Troops  from  the  Countries  that  we  had  occupied, 
and  publicly  reprobates  the  Policy  of  his  Predecessor  as 
being  in  reality  that  which  he  had  before  hypothetically 
designated  it  in  the  House  of  Lords— a  Folly  which  further 
Evidence  might  shew  to  be  a  Crime. 

Lord  Ellenborough  placed  the  two  Administrations  in 
England  in  this  Position — that  it  became  necessary  for  each 
to  prove  the  other  to  be  criminal,  in  order  that  it  should 
stand  itself  guiltless ;  for  if  there  was  not  Guilt  in  the  first 
course,  there  must  be  Guilt  in  the  abandoning  of  it';  and 
Guilt  of  that  description  that  there  was  no  course  but  Im- 
peachment for  those  who  denounced  it.  But  instead  of 
this  we  have  Results  the  most  inconsequent ;  the  Govern- 
ment at  Home  palliates  his  Act,  retains  him  in  Office,  and 
he  remains  there ;  and  when,  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
Inquiry  into  the  Affghan  War  is  demanded,  those  who 
haye  appointed  Lord  Ellenborough  turn  round  to  shield 
the  Projectors  of  the  War,  and  the  Originators  of  the 
Policy  that  he  had  thus  reprobated  in  his  Words  and  aban- 
doned in  his  Acts.     It  became  clear,  then,  that  there  was 
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DO  Difference  between  tbe  two  Parties  in  £ogIand;  and 
Lord  iEHenborougb  being  left  unsupported  in  bis  Attempt 
to  bring  the  guilty  to  Puuiafamept,  being  exposed  to  tbe 
full  Jtanoour  of  one  Purty  ^fter  assailing  ttieir  Acts,  and 
receiving  only  cold  SufferaiMse  from  hk  own,  bent  to  tbe 
Stream  of  tbe  Times  which  he  could  not  arrest.  Justice 
and  Honour  were  no  longer  a  Field  upon  which  Laurels 
were  to  be  won — Perfidy,  Assault,  and  Aggression  against 
our  Neighbours,  Defiance  of  Law,  Fraud  on  the  Parliar 
ment,  Usurpation  of  the  Royal  Prerogative,  were  no 
longer  criminal  Acts  or  punishable  Traniuictions,  but  had 
become  tl»e  necessary  Career  of  a  Man  seeking  public 
Distin<^tiof}4  or  even  Sufferance* 

In  one  short  Year  after  the  Declaration  oi  Simla,  the 
Acts  denounced  in  central  Asia  have  been,  by  the  present 
Governor-GeneruJ,  re*enaeted  under  aggravated  Circum^ 
stances,  pu  tbe  Bai^k^of  the  Indus.  The  Governor-Genend 
who  issued  the  Proclamation  of  1842  against  Lord  Auck* 
land.  In  1843  carried  into  Effect  the  Projects  in  Scinda 
of  that  Predecessor,  taking  to  himself  their  Merit  and  their 
Fame, 

This  Revulsion  in  our  Easteru  Policy,  which  mani' 
fested  itaelf  in  1842,  necails  the  Period  of  1782,  when  |th ' 
Parliamwt  denoiioced  as  Crimes  against  England  the 
Aggreasion  pf  her  Servants  in  India  against  foreign  States, 
and  laid  it  down  as  a  Rule,  that  the  Laws  of  England 
should  be  .obeyed  by  GoverBors-General-^^required  them  to 
he  moderate  as  well  as  just,  and  deprived  them  of  all 
Power  of  0iakiisg  aggressive  Wars,  or  of  cpneluding  Trea- 
jties  leading  to«nch  Wars.  In  1841,  likewise,  had  there 
arisen  in  England  a  sense  of  great  Indignation  against  Aets 
similar,  in  Gharaeter  thpngh  graver  in  Design — Inquiry 
had  been  demanded  in  the  House  of  Commons-r^the  Coart 
of  Directors  who,  oil  the  former  occasion,  screened  their 
£ervant»  now  cajled  upon  the  Gaovernment,  by  a  unanimous 
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Vote,  for  Doeamento,  the  Produelioii  of  which  would  have 
involved  Impeaehment. 

In  1782,  the  CritneB  were  those  of  the  Indian  Gk>vem- 
ment.  lo  1838,  the  lodian  Oovemment  was  no  more 
than  the  Instmrnent.  The  Authority  from  Home  in  1782, 
WIS  exerted  to  repress  die  Lawlessness  of  die  Serrants  of 
England  in  India.  In  1838,  the  Authority  of  the  Home 
Government  was  exerted  over  their  Senrants  in  India, 
vdio  were  docile  and  obedient,  to  induce  them  to  violate 
the  Oaths  by  whidi  the  Chief  of  those  Servants  was 
bound,  and  to  defy  the  Authority  alike  of  the  Law,  the 
Crown,  and  the  Parliament.  In  1782)  the  Goyemment 
in  India  was  insubordinate.  In  1838,  the  Home  Ad* 
ministration  is  all  pewierfbl.  In  1782,  the  Measures  in 
India  were  both  eminently  suooessful  and  profitable.  In 
1838,  they  were  imbecile,  injurious,  and  disastrous.  In 
the  first  Period,  therefore,  there  was  in  England  a  Sense 
of  Justice;  in  the  second  Period,  there  was  neither 
Discrimination  as  to  what  was  beneficial,  nor  Abhorrence 
of  what  was  unjust ;  and  while  the  Home  Government 
had  full  Power  over  the  Administration  of  India,  the 
Parliament  or  People  of  England  had  no  Power  against 
its  own  Administration.  In  the  last  Century,  the  Safety, 
then,  of  the  State  depended  upon  the  Exercise  of  the 
judicial  Functions  of  the  Constitution  ;  in  the  parallel 
Period  of  the  present  Century,  the  Chance  of  Restoration 
depended  scJely  upon  the  accidental  Change  of  the  Ad- 
ministration iuelf.  At  the  first  Period,  the  House  of 
Commons  was  the  powerful  Body  ;  in  the  latter,  the 
Cabinet ;  then  it  was  right  against  wrong.  Now  it  was 
one  Cabinet  against  another ;  and  it  seemed  for  a  Moment 
by  the  Proclamation  of  Simla,  as  by  the  Speech  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1839,  that  really  we  had  the  one  Cabinet 
against  the  other. 

But  it  was  soon  discovered  that  the  other  Cabinet  had 
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oDly  for  a  Time  cultivated  the  public  Indignation  against 
their  Autagonists  to  occupy  their  Seats,  and  then  continue 
in  the  same  Courses. 

These  two  Events — the  Resolutions  of  178%  and  the 
Proclamation  of  Simla  of  1842,  with. their  Consequences; 
of  the  first,  the  Impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings;  of  the 
second,  the  Invasion  of  Scinde  —  stand  as  great  Land' 
Marks  by  which  to  rate  the  Prepress  of  descending 
Morality.  Nations  as  they  float  down  the  Stream  do  un- 
dergo  Changes,  but  they  are  so  gradual  that  they  are 
imperceptible,  and  being  efiected  in  us,  we  are  not  capable 
of  perceiving  them,  for  if  we  were,  Nations  would  be  as 
permanent  as  Mankind.  Being  changed  they  no  longer 
know  what  they  were,  and  as  each  Variation  of  Thoughts 
passes  over  their  Spirit,  the  Link  becomes  dissolved  that 
connects  them  with  the  past,  and  there  is  no  looking 
back  of  a  Nation  upon  itself.  It  is  only  by  seizing  upocf 
Eventsof  a  similar  Character  occurring  at  different  Epochs, 
and  observing  how  they  are  diflferently  dealt  with,  that  it 
can  be  possible  to  prove  to  them  that  they  are  not  what 
they  were. 

At  the  Interval  of  the  duration  of  a  single  human  Life  we 
have  the  event  of  1782  and  the  event  of  1842.  In  the  first 
we  have  Disorganization  of  Administration;  in  the  second 
we  have  Obliteration  of  Law.  In  the  first  Period,  the  Ser- 
vants of  the  Crown  in  India  defied  the  Authority  of  the  So* 
vereign  Power,  and  committed  fierce  and  violent  Injustice 
upon  its  Allies  and  upon  its  Subjects.  In  the  latter  Period 
we  have  the  governing  Authority  in  India,  docile  as  a 
Child,  meek  as  a  Woman,  seeking  Peace,  desiring  the  Tri- 
umphs of  Industry,  repudiating  all  Thoughts  of  Ambition, 
and  all  Character  of  Covetousness  ;  we  have,  therefore,  in 
the  Dispositions  of  the  Man  and  in  the  Facility  of  the 
Operations  of  the  Government,  a  very  great  Change  and 
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a  very  great  ImproTement.  In  the  former  Period  the 
GoTemment  of  England  had  difficulty  in  enforcing  obedi- 
ence in  India,  had  to  make  an  Effort  to  curb  the  Passion 
of  its  own  Servants,  and  it  required  the  Union  of  all  Par« 
ties  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  common  Sense  of 
Reprobation  in  the  Nation,  to  support  them  in  exerting 
the  Laws  against  their  Servants.  In  the  second  Period 
there  are  Crimes  as  fatuitous  as  savage  enforced  by  the 
Government  at  Home  upon  its  Servants  in  India,  and 
that  against  not  armed  Resistance,  but  submissive  and 
friendly  Strangers;  while,  at  the  same  time,  there  is 
no  Coalition  of  Parties  in  England  to  oppose  these  Crimes 
of  its  Government^  no  Abhorrence  aroused  in  the  Nation 
against  such  Acts,  Parties  are  silent,  or  Parties  consent, 
and  the  Nation  has  no  Power  against  its  Administration. 

Thus  then  is  the  Increase  of  the  Power  of  theGoyemment 
conducive  not  to  the  well  being,  but  to  the  Injury  of  the 
State.  Such  a  Contrast  presented  in  the  Lifetime  of  a  single 
Man  recalls  the  sudden  Change  that  was  effected  in  the 
Character  of  the  Romans  from  the  Period  of  the  Conquest 
of  Macedonia  to  the  Dictatorship  of  Csesar.  The  Reality 
of  this  Change  is  brought  more  forcibly  to  the  Mind  of 
an  Observer  by  this— that  at  the  present  Day,  notwith- 
standing such  a  Fact  before  us,  the  Men  of  this  Country 
are  in  the  Habit  still  of  conceiving  themselves  to  be  an 
upright  and  a  virtuous  People,  and  they  are  further  in  the 
Habit  of  justifying  Crimes  when  the  Evidence  is  brought 
Home  to  them,  by  declaring  against  the  accumulated 
historical  Evidence  of  so  recent  a  Period,  that  England 
has  always  been  in  the  Habit  of  perpetrating  Crimes  in 
India,  and  that  what  she  does  at  present  is  in  the  natural 
course  of  herHistory  and  her  Character.  Being  changed, 
it  is  through  the  very  Change  effected  in  us  that  we  read 
the  past  The  Indian  Government,  from  the  Period  of  the 
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Inpeachment  of  Wurren  Hastings  has  been  remarkable 
for  its  Moderation ;  and  the  Degree  of  Respect  for  Forme 
maintained  tbere  was  the  more  signal  if  contrasted  with 
£urope.  This  was  the  undeviating  Practice  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  up  to  1838,  as  manifested  in  its  public  Acta. 
We  speak  not  of  Transactions  of  internal  Character,  or  of 
Relations  with  dependent  Princes :  in  these  the  Hand  of 
Power  had  been  practisiog,  and  ^repgtbening  itself  in, 
Impanity  for  some  previous  years,  but  from  the  great 
Impe^ichment,  down  to  1838,  where  has  the  Oorernment 
of  India  assailed  a  Neighbour,  or  made  an  unlawful  War? 
This  Moderation  was  not  the  Fruit  of  Accident,  bat  of 
Punishment.  Now  the  Occaeion  and  Necessity  present 
themselves  again,  the  State  requires  to  be  re-tempered 
—the  Sense  of  Responsibility  to  be  brought  baqk^-the 
Vigilance  of  Parliament  re-awakened.  But  now,  alas ! 
Crime  is  secure  of  Impunity — nay.  Commendation,  and 
the  two  Parties  vie  with  each  other  in  foul  Cumulation  as 
to  which  shall  bear  the  Palm  of  Guilt  away. 

'^Let  England  perish,"  exclaimed  Iiord  Liverpool, 
**  sooner  than  becpQie  unjust,''-— she  will  perish  because 
she  has  become  so.  It  is  fearful  to  think,  that  wherever 
there  is  an  upright  Man  breathing  throughout  the  Globe, 
that  Man  must  abhor  England — that  the  Sympathies  of 
the  Good  are  with  those  th^t  we  assail,  and  that  with 
us  there  are  biU  the  Sympathies  of  the  Wicked,  She 
has  ruined  the  Hearts  of  Men  more  by  her  J^ainple,  tbaa 
^be  has  iojcired  them  by  her  Acts.  England  has  found 
Imitators^  as  Sir  J*  Hobhoose  declared  in  proud  Defiance, 
in  France  and  Ruisia,  and  this  was  the  Seal  and  Sanction 
of  bis  Policy,  But  Russia  knows  what  she  does^Eng^ 
land  does  not ;  and  on  learning  the  News  of  the  Crimes 
committed  in  her  Name,  she  is  tortured  between  the  Ju$^ 
tificati^n  of  what  she  abhors,  and  the  Abhorrence  of  what 
she  is.    There  are,  however,  some  among  our  Neighbours^ 
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iuleUigeoi  enough  to  warn  ob,  virtnons  enoogh  to  detest 

ttfl — let  their  Words  be  for  us  a  Profit,  and  not  an  Ofieoee. 

^'  It  was  said  six  Months  ago,  in  this  Review/'  says  the 

Retfue  de»  deux  Mondes,  ''  What  will  be  the  Fruit  of  these 

vteiile  Acquisitions  when  England  will  have  reconquered 

Aiese  savage  Tribes,  when  she  will  have  re-captured  tbe 

Towns  that  have  escaped  from  her  Hand.    What  will  she 

do  with  her  twice  bloodnitained  Conquest  ?    If  she  makes 

^  this  part  of  Asia  a  new  tributary  Country,  she  will 

bs  aUs  to  reigii  then  only  by  Force,  and  will  eahaust  her 

Ti^nttiry  and  her  Arms  on  an  unfruitful  Soil.     If  on  the 

^Itniry,  sfter  having  gone  there  to  give  Burial  to  the 

abandoned   Bones  of  her  Children,  she  withdraws  from 

{bat  Land  of  sad  Memory  to  within  her  natural  Frontiers, 

tben  will  stie  have  left  behind  her  a  whole  hostile  Race, 

b^tile  by  Blood,  by  Beligion,  aqd  by  the  Remembrance 

^  motoal  and  ineffaceable  Injoriss. 

^^£ogl)»nd  has  adopted  the  latter  of  these  Courses^ 
fbe  has  abandoned  her  Conquest,  but  is  she  to  abandon  it 
for  ever  ?    Lord  Palmerston  exclaimed  some  Days  before 
tbe  closing  pf  the  Session,   ^  I  must  say, as  the  Expression 
0f  the  most  profound  Conviction  that  I  have  ^ver  enter- 
toioed  in  the  whole  Course  of  my  Existence,  that  the 
gravest  Interests  of  this  Oountry  would  be  sacrificed  if  we 
ahAodooed  tbe  military  Possession  of  A%hanistan;  be 
aesured,  if  you  abandon  it,  although  you  may  lighten 
y4^ur  Diffictiltias  for  tbe  present,  the  Day  will  coqae  whew 
you  will  be  obliged  to  re-occupy  that  Country  with  Infi- 
nitely larger  sacrifices  of  Men  and  Money/     Lord  Pal- 
merston may  be  right ;  but  if  England  is  one  Day  fatally 
forced  to  bury  new  Armies  and  new  Treasures  in  Central 
Asia,  it  will  be  only  in  consequence  of  that  extravagant 
and  criminal  Policy  by  which   during  the  last   three   or 
four  Years  she  has  troubled   tbe    whole  World.    The 
Government  of  India  might  have  found  Allies  beyond  the 
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Indus,  and  it  has  created  for  itself  mortal  Enemies—it 
might  there  have  established  Order  and  Peace — it  has 
only  left  Anarchy  and  its  Crimes — ^it  has  sown  the  Wind, 
and  will  reap  the  Whirlwind." 

In  the  first  beginnings  of  Society  no  Penalties  are 
denounced — the  Conscience  of  Man  is  the  Bond  of  the 
State,  the  Will  of  Heaven  is  appealed  to  as  the  Guide  of 
Man,  its  Judgments  as  the  Restraint  upon  Transgressors. 
Judges  and  Rulers  thus  guide  their  Flock.  In  the  last 
Stage,  when  Justice  and  Hope  have  fled  the  Land,  tlie 
only  Appeal  against  the  Crimes  of  those  set  over  the 
People  is  to  that  Vengeance,  which  watches  on  high,  and 
has  been  so  long  delayed  upon  Earth. 

"  I  was  in  hopes,"  writes  Sir  Henry  Pottinger,  "  that 
some  influential  voice  would  have  been  raised  in  England 
against  the  tyranny  and  spoliation  that  had  taken  place,  but 
the  intelligence  by  the  last  mail — that  of  July — holds  forth 
no  such  prospect,  and  all  that  I  now  hope  is,  that  the 
author  of  all  this  cruelty  and  misery  may  meet  with  his 
deserts  hereafter." 

We  content  not  ourselves  with  the  future  Punishment 
of  the  Wicked— it  is  our  Duty  to  labour  to  save  them 
now  and  hereafter.  It  is  not  one  single  Englishman 
that  is  charged  with  this  load  of  Guilt  and  Infamy,  but  it 
is  every  Man  that  walks  the  Land  of  England  that  is  an- 
swerable for  these  Deeds*— is  their  Author.  Every  Man  is 
the  Culprit  who  labours  not  to  bring  to  Trial  and  to 
Punishment  the  Guilty. 
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''Let  not  Errors  be  converted  into  Principles.  Forgetfulness  of 
solemn  Obligations  and  of  the  most  holy  Duties  cannot  become 
the  Base  of  Public  Liberties ;  for  these,  there  is  no  tme  support 
but  Justice,  while  Immorality  fashions  People  to  the  Yoke  of 
Servitude."— D.  B.  Viobr. 


In  the  Article  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  the  Port- 
folio for  March,  we  shewed  how,  formerly,  England  and 
France  had  severally,  by  their  own  Acts,  lost  the  Affections 
of  their  American  Colonists,  so  that  the  relative  Strength  of 
each  depended  on  the  Weakness  of  the  other,  produced  by 
the  Hatred  of  the  Children  of  their  own  Loins.  We  pointed 
out  that  at  the  present  Time  a  new  State  of  Things  had 
arisen,  France  having  no  transatlantic  Possessions,  we  alone 
liable  to  Injury  while  deprived  of  the  Means  of  Retaliation. 
We  have  Subjects  of  French  Origin  upon  whose  AflFections 
she  may  work,  as  well  as  Colonists  of  our  own,  exposed  in 
like  Manner  to  the  Influence  of  a  neighbouring  State. 
What  care,  then,  does  it  not  behove  us  to  take,  to  prevent 
Differences  from  springing  up  with  these  great  Govern- 
ments ? — ^what  Delicacy  and  Tenderness  to  prevent  our 
French  Subjects  from  recalling  the  Thought -of  the  Country 
from  which  they  sprung — our  British  Subjects  from  reverting 
to  the  events  of  '76  ?  But,  otherwise  instructed,  we  have  dealt 
with  France  in  such  a  Manner  as  to  prompt  her  to  spy  into 
Opportunities  afforded  by  England's  Colonial^Misrule ;  and 
into  Animosities  hatched  by  diplomatic  Malversation  with 
our  transatlantic  Neighbour  and  Rival.  The  Thought  of 
Struggle  with  England  being  re-awakened  in  France,  she 
must  turn  her  Attention  to  that  Region  where  we  have 
prepared  for  her  so  inviting  a  Prospect,  and  which  has  ever 
been  between  the  two  Nations  the  Field  of  Contest  for 
Mastery  in  Europe  and  on  the  Ocean. 
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We  sabjoiD,  in  Confirmation,  a  Letter  atraadv  referred 

to:— 

*'  To  M.  GailUurdet  (Theodore  Frederick)  homme  de  lettres,  at 

New  York : 

^' Paris,  December  31,  1843. 

**  Sir, — I  have  the  honour  to  announce  to  you,  that  on  my  pro- 
posal, and  hy  a  decree  of  the  20th  November,  the  King  has  nomi- 
nated you  a  Knight  of  his  Royal  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 

''  His  Majesty  has  desired^  on  the  occasion,  to  give  you  a  testi- 
monial of  his  good  will.  I  felicitate  myself  on  having  to  transmit  it 
to  you. 

**  Accept,  Sir,  the  assurance  of  my  marked  considera&ieii. 

**  Guibot/' 

The  New  York  Courier  remarks : — 

'*  The  fact  is  in  itself  singular  enough  to  deserve  notice,  but  we 
refer  to  it  also,  because  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  conferring 
this  distinction  od  our  contemporary,  has  reference  to  a  part  of  the 
British  Empire.  After  stating  as  one  reason,  that  he  had  defended 
with  talent  and  patriotism  French  opinions  and  interests  in  the  new 
world,  he  gives  as  another  reason  '  the  brilliant  reception  you  re- 
ceived last  summer  in  Canada  has  been  considered  a  striking  proof 
of  the  esteem  and  popularity  which  you  enjoy  among  those  old 
French  people.'  Those  old  French  People  are  British  subjects, 
however,  and  we  do  not  understand  why  the  Government  of  Prance 
considers  them  still  such  peculiar  objects  of  regard,  or  how  they 
reconcile  with  their  allegiance,  the  brilHant  reception  they  gave  to 
the  defender  of  Freneh  opiniohe  and  interests.  We  commend  the 
circumstance  to  the  particular  aittention  of  British  Statesmen." 

After  the  Rebellion  of  1837,  there  were  but  two  Popu- 
lations in  Canada  that  remidned  wit6  their  previous  fatt>ttf- 
able  Dispositions  towards^  England :  theee  were  the  Red 
Indians  and  the  Blacks.  Ot  these,  since  that  Period^  the 
British  Government  hae  snceeeded  in  disturbing  the  Tran- 
quiffity,  and  in  more  or  lesg  alienating  the  A&etionS'. 

Black  Population. 
It  was  about  the  Year  1830  that  first  commenced  the 
Escape,  in  any  large  Numbers,  of  Slaves  from  the  United 
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States  to  the  British  Territories  m  North  America.  The 
Protection  there  afforded  to  them  opened  a  new  Souree  of 
deep  and  bitter  Animosity  against  us  in  the  Slave-hold-* 
ittg  States,  at  the  very  Moment  that  the  Exasperation 
springing  from  the  Frontier  Differences  commenced  in 
the  Northern  States.  To  us  the  Frontier  Dispute  was  a 
Matter  in  the  Gouds,  unknown  and  unseen,  till  the  Effects 
of  the  Storm  thus  raised  were  felt  and  suffered ;  so,  in  respect 
to  the  Protection  offered  by  us  to  the  Slaves,  were  we  uncon- 
scious alike  of  the  Feelings  of  Devotion  which  our  Laws 
and  Character  excited  in  the  Hearts  of  the  one  People, 
and  of  the  Animosity  they  produced  in  another. 

The  Success  of  the  first  Experiments  at  Escape  led  to  a 
large  Increase,  and  the  Numbers  were  calculated  at  2,000 
yearly.  The  first  Check  that  was  given  to  this  Emigration 
was  in  the  Year  1836,  when  the  Colonial  Oovemment 
attempted  to  surrender  William  Moseby  to  the  Americans. 
This  was  defeated  by  the  Determination  of  the  black  Popu- 
lation, who  assembled  round  the  Sheriff's  Officers,  and 
sihmng  themselves  to  be  fired  at,  obstructed  the  Passage 
and  enabled  him  to  escape.  The  coloured  Population,  in 
consequence,  made  an  Appeal  to  the  Englidi  Government, 
and  endeavoured  to  enlist  the  Sympathies  of  the  British 
Nation  in  their  Favour.  This  Attempt  they  made  through 
the  Instrumentality  of  Dr.  Rolph.  We  extract  the  follow- 
ing Statement  made  by  him  at  a  Public  Meeting  at  Glas- 
gow, in  i839, 

"  It  haa  long  been  ny  happiness  to  watch  their  progress  and  ob* 
serve,  that,  wfaen  treated  with  humanity  and  justice — as  fortunately 
they  have  been  in  that  colony — they  have  proved  a  grateful,  honest, 
industrious,  temperate,  independent,  and  loyal  people.  Their  num- 
ber in  the  provinee  of  Upper  Canada,  is  not  less  than  10,000,  and 
chiefly  from  the  great  prison-house  o£  southern  bondage.  Since 
the  foul  and  atroeknta  usurpation  of  Texas,  the  most  daring  and 
abominable  robbery  ever  perpetrated^  they  feel  their  situation  in 
Upper  Canada  unsafe ;  they  see  that  the  same  means  have  been  p«^ 
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into  operation  in  that  province  as  were  pursued  in  Texas,  and  with  the 
view  to  produce  the  like  results.  Kidnapping  has  b^n  resorted  to 
-^they  have  been  claimed  under  forced  construction  of  international 
law,  and  they  feel  convinced,  as  every  one  must  who  has  resided  on 
the  American  continent,  that  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  South- 
ern States  is  not  only  contemplated,  but  resolved  on,  with  a  view  to 
the  rigid  and  permanent  ascendancy  of  the  Slave  States.  A  few 
years  ago,  a  number  of  Americans  emigrated  to  the  Mexican  territo- 
ries, under  the  specious  pretence  of  settling  there  ^-called  themselves 
Texians — declared  themselves  an  oppressed  people — well  knowing 
that  ''the  sympathy"  of  the  vast  republic  would  be  enlisted  in  their 
favour.  Although  every  other  people  wondered  where  the  oppres- 
sion was,  the  Americans,  with  an  eagle  eye,  perceived  it,  and  sent 
hundreds  and  thousands  of  their  people  in  organised  bodies,  to 
rescue  from  such  unheard  of  tyranny,  the  poor  inoffensive  Texians 
of  from  eight  years  to  two  months  standing.  Previous  to  wresting. 
that  province  from  the  Mexican  State,  the  Southern  press,  for 
some  time  prior  to  the  outbreak  in  that  province,  declared,  and  it 
has  ever  since  unblnshingly  declared,  that  but  for  the  anti-slavery 
law  of  Mexico,  that  country  would  furnish  an  excellent  market  for 
their  surplus — that  the  breeding  state  of  Virginia  would  become, 
more  valuable — and  it  held  out  constant  inducements  to  the  specu- 
lators  in  human  flesh,  the  man-merchants  of  the  south,  to  open  a 
trade  direct  from  the  African  coast  to  Mexico.  The  great,  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  chivalry  of  the  South,  was  to  make  a  slave 
market  of  Texas.  This  object  having  been  now  partially  obtained, 
they  look  with  abhorrence  on  the  British  possessions  in  Upper 
Canada,  where  the  fugitive  slave  was  kindly  welcomed  and  safely 
guarded.  For  some  time  past,  the  wretched  being  whom  the  Chris- 
tian master  of  the  land  of  liberty — in  the  words  of   the  poet — 

Finds  guilty  of  a  skin 
Not  coloured  like  his  own,  and  having  pow'r 
T  enforce  the  wrong  for  such  a  worthy  cause. 
Dooms  and  devotes  him  as  his  lawful  prey« 
Chains  him,  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  his  sweat, 
With  stripes  that  Mercy,  with  a  bleeding  heart. 
Weeps  when  she  sees  inflictcfd  on  a  beast. 
Has  found  a  city  of  refuge  in  Canada,  under  the  banner  of  Britain. 
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Caoada  bas^  UMrrforo,  long  been  en  object  of  jealoui y  to  tbeee 
man-dealen,  in  order  to  pre?ent  it  from  existing  «•  a  piece  of  le* 
curitjr  to  their  pseudo  property.  It  was  from  this  circttmstence  they 
strove  to  make  of  Canada  a  second  Texas,  knowing  wellt  that  whilst 
it  owned  the  British  power,  sla?ery  received  e  check  on  the  North 
American  continent.  Nor  is  the  prejudice  against  colour,  or  perse- 
cation  of  the  coloured  race,  confined  to  the  South ;  it  exists,  and  in  a 
formidable  degree,  in  the  North  j  and  wereXhe  British  sway  to  cease  in 
North  America— if  we  lost  our  soverei^ty  on  the  St.  lAwrence— the 
United  States  of  America  would  bifome  one  laige  bazaar  of  slaves.'* 

After  describing  the  CSharacter  of  the  Red  Indians,  he 
amdodes: — 

''Bswr,  oiinst  the  Indians  under  the  British  sway; — view 
their  noble,  fidthfol  condact  at  Caughanwaga  :  themselves  un- 
anned,  and  surprising  and  capturing  a  band  of  armed  men,  arrayed 
against  the  British  a^horities^and  the  conduct  of  the  Indians  and 
cobnred  people  of  Upper  Canada,  also  must  prove  to  you  how  ear- 
oestly  they  entreat  of  jou  to  resist,  by  all  means  in  your  power,  the 
dismemberment  of  th«  empire,  and  the  downfall  of  that  dominion, 
on  the  continent  of  Noifth  America^  on  which  the  social  happiness, 
ffeedom,  and  proq>eri||  of  so  interesting  a  people^  is  eomidetely  and 
inseparably  interwoven*  They  pray  of  you  to  muatain  the  coloniid 
empire  of  Great  BritaiQi  full,  entire,  and  inviolate,  on  every  ground 
of  justice,  goodness,  patriotism,  and  humanity." 

The  Results  of  the  last  five  Years  bave  given  deep  Value 
to  these  Words,  and  cast  a  deeper  Shade  on  the  Negligence 
of  the  Pe(qple  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 

If  there  is  one  Feeling  in  England  more  powerful  than 
anotlier,  it  b  Deteitntion  of  Slavery.  Here  were  involved 
at  once  the  Question  of  Emancipation  and  the  Maintenance 
of  British  Law  and  ^onour.  We  are  a  free  People,  and 
we  call  our  Governinent  one  of  public  Opinion,  it  was 
therefore  to  be  expeiQted,  that  thb  Appeal  of  the  coloured 
Population  would  be  instantiy  responded  to,  and  the  neces- 
sary Measures  taken  to  put  an  end  to  all  possible  Doubts, 
and  to  prevent  tbo  Recurrence  of  any  similar  Attempt. 

VOL.  III.  X 
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These  Consequences  did  not  follow,  and  we  stood  convicted 
of  haying  taken  up  Emancipation  as  a  Toy,  which  became 
too  grave  to  be  farther  played  wi£b,  the  Moment  it  was  con- 
nected with  Duty  and  Laws,  and  was,  therefore,  cast  over- 
board when  it  was  important.  The  Surrender  of  William 
Moseby  excited  no  Sympathy  on  the  Part  of  the  Nation  so 
as  to  inconvenience  the  Government;  the  latter,  committed 
already  by  its  previous  Step  towards  the  Americans,  soon 
after  surrendered  Nekon  Hackett  under  Circumstances 
of  peculiar  Aggravation.  He  was  claimed  not  by  the 
United  States*  Government,  but  by  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan. This  inadmissible  Application  was  received^  but  the 
Advice  of  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Province  being  taken,  and 
being  unfavourable  on  the  Grounds  that  he  did  not  belong 
to  Michigan,  the  Demand  was  refused.  Nevertheless  NeUon 
Hackett  was  not  discharged— hnt  secretly  detained  iii  Prison 
until  a  new  Application  was  made  from  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas. He  was  then  suri^ndered,''^  and  to  prevent  the 
Recurrence  of  the  Excitement  that  had  been  produced  by 
the  attempted  Surrender  of  Moseby,  he  was  smuggled  iu 
the  Night  across  the  river  Detroit  and  conveyed  to  Arkansas, 
and  to  shew  the  Black  Population  the  Fate  that  awaited 
them  when  they  trusted  to  British  Laws  and  to  British 
Honour,  he  was  scourged  in  the  Market  Place,  and  then 
sent  to  Louisiana  to  die  from  the  Efiects  of  the  Maceration 
he  had  endured.  This  took  place  not  under  the  Adminis- 
tration which  had  plotted  and  brought  to  Maturity,  Hatred 
between  the  United  States  and  England,  but  under  llie 

*  Sir  Charles  Bagot,  on  receiving  the  second  Application,  ima- 
gined that  the  Man  )iad  been  liberated,  and  he  did  not  restrain  the 
Expression  of  his  Astonishment  and  Indignation  at  his  Detention, 
and  at  the  Concealment  of  the  Fact^until  the  second  Application  wa3 
made ;  but  the  Collusion  and  Guilt  came  into  Evidence  not  to  be 
punished,  but  to  be^  sanctioned. 
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Other  Party,  Who  only  sought  to  compose  DiffBrences.  Upon 
this  came  the  Ashburton  Treaty,  with  its  Extradition  Clause. 
The  Black  Population  were  now  informed  that  the  British 
Goyemment  had  at  Heart  only  to  be  on  friendly  Terms  with 
the  United  States;  and  that— on  their  own  Conditions; 
and  that  the  Slaves'  Rights  and  England's  Laws  had  become 
^barrassments,  from  which  E^scape  was  desirable  when  it 
could  be  managed.  The  EfiBdct  on  the  Coloured  Popula- 
tion it  needs  not  Words  to  describe .  Thus  it  is,  that  according 
to  Sir  R.  Peel,  <<  we  are  making  Advances  to  the  System  of 
treating  our  Colonies  as  integral  Portions  of  our  Empire/' 

The  evil  Effects  of  the  TVeaty  have  been  hitherto  sus- 
pended  by  a  favourable  Accident,  and  that  Is  the  personal 
Character  of  the  present  Governor-General.  Sir  Charles 
Metcalfe,  before  hia  Departure,  satisfied  a  Deputation  from 
the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  that  while  he  remained  in  Caniada 
no  Slave  should  be  surrendered  under  it,  and  he  has- justi- 
fied the  Expectation  to  which  he  gave  rise,  uid  has  calmed 
the  Fears  of  the  Black  Population ;  but  it  is  in  him  and  not 
in  England  that  rests  their  Confidence.  In  like  Manner 
has  the  same  Administrator  revived  the  drooping  Hopes 
and  Spirits  of  the  white  Population,  but  again  it  is  in  him, 
and  not  in  England,  that  those  Hopes  center,  though  the 
Hope  for  England  herself  may  be  in  him. 

R£D  Indians* 

We  have  shewn  in  several  Cases  that  the  Introduction  of 
the  Law  of  Parliament  has  brought  among  Tribes  and 
Populations,  subject  to  the  British  Crown,  Injury  to  them 
and  Trouble  to  ourselves ;  and  that,  in  Proportion  as  we 
have  abstained  from  Interference^  so  have  we  left  Tran- 
quillity amongst  our  Subjects  and  Loyalty  in  them  towards 
our  Crown.  Of  the  latter  Truth,  there  is  no  more  striking 
Instance  than  the  Med  Indians. 

We  have  formeriy  attributed  the  Loyalty  of  the  Cana; 
dians  to  our  early  Respect  for  their  Laws  and  Manners,  and 
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this  more  particularly  as  established  as  a  Maxim  by  tb« 
first  Ooyemor  in  Canada  after  its  last  Capture  from  the 
French;  and  we  now  add  a  Document  from  the  same  Func- 
tionary,  placing  the  one  and  the  other  Population  en  ihe 
same  footing:— > 

**  These  are  to  certify  that  the  Chief  of  the  Huron  Trrbe  of 
IndianSi  having  come  to  me  in  the  name  of  His  Nation,  to  submit 
to  His  Britaitnick  Majesty,  and  make  Peace,  has  been  received 
under  my  Protection,  with  his  whole  Tribe ;  and  henceforth  no 
English  Officer  or  party  is  to  molest  or  interrupt  them  in  retuming 
to  their  Settlement  at  Lorbtts  ;  and  Uiey  are  received  upon  the 
same  terms  with  the  Canadians,  being  allowed  the  free  exercise  of 
their  Religion,  their  Customs,  and  Libeity  of  tradifig  with  the  En^^ 
lish  :-<^recommending  it  to  the  Officers  commandiBg  the  Posts  to 
^eat  them  kindly. 

''Given  under  my  hand  at  Longueil,  this  5th. day  of  Septenibex^ 
1760.  ■'       \ 


•i; 

5r 


'«  By  the  GenL's  Command,  Ja.  Murray.*' 

''John  GosNAH,  Adjut.Genl." 

The  Red  Indians  are  the  ^*  AUiei'  of  the  Crotra,  and  L 

are  not  possessed  of  the  Privileges  of  British  Citizens^  they 
are  not  represented  in  Parliament,  nor  subject  to  its  Law, 
therein  lay  their  Peace  and  our  Security!  there  are  among 
them  neither  Whigs  nor  Tories,  and  the  Crown  has  had  l 

the  Wisdom  to  exeiK;ise  its  Prerogative  in  their  behalf 
and  to  protect  them  against  all  Attempts  to  draw  them  ]|J 

within  the  Sphere  of  Parliamentary  Authority  or  Control.  L 

An  attempt  made  by  Mackenzie's  Parliament  in  1830,  \, 

to  interfere  with  the  Red  Indians,  was  met  as  follows  by  o 

Sir  Francis  Head  :— 

*'  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  disclosure  of  docnmettts  and 
evidence  of  the  character  alluded  to,  would  be  attended 
with  evil  consequences  to  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  ^ 

benefit,  by  rendering  the  Indians  doubtful  of  the  allHSufB-  ^ 

cient  and  paternal  protection  of  his  Majesty,  "on  which 


tkey  have  bitherto  solely  relied.  In  Upper  Caiwda,  the 
Indians  bave  bitberlo  been  nnder  the  exeloeiTe  care  of  his 
Miyesty,  the  territories  they  inhabit  being  tracts  of  crown 
lands  deyoted  to  their  sole  use  as  ^*  Hi$  ABie$.**  Orer 
ibese  lands  his  Majesty  has  never  exercised  his  paramoont 
right,  except  ai  thfibr  requegi,  and  for  their  manifest  adran- 
tage.  Within  their  own  communitieSf  they  have  hitherto 
goyerned  themselves  by  their  owii  nnwritten  laws  and 
qostoms— their  lands  and  property  have  never  been  sab« 
jeet  to  tax  or  assessment,  or  themselves  liable  to  personal 
ssrvice.  As  they  are  not  subject  to  such  liabilities,  neither 
do  they  yet  possess  the  political  privileges  of  his  Majesty's 
sabjects  generally.  .  In  every  respect  they  appear  to  bo 
most  constitutionally  within  the  jurisdiction  and  prero- 
gative of  the  Crown,  and  as  I  declare  myself  not  only 
r^y  bat  desirous  to  attend  to  any  complaint  they  may 
offer  me ;  I  have  only  to  add,  that  as  regards  the  parti- 
cular memorial  submitted  to  the  House  of  Assembly  by 
Thos.  Splitlogand  seven  others,  of  the  Huron  or  Wyandott 
nation,  a  counter  petition^  signed  by  eleven  individuals  of 
similar  tribe  and  rank  has  been  presented  to  the  House, 
stating : 

<< « We.  have  the  fullest  confidence  in  the  justice  and 
fatherly  protection  of  our  beloved  Sovereign  and  his  repre- 
sentative^ the  Lieutenant-Governor."* 

This  Population  is  of  a  Frame  and  Temper  whic^  ren- 
der them  superior,  taken  Man  fi>r  Man,  to  our  Soldiers, 
in  enduring  the  Hardships .  of  the  Field.  They  are  all 
Warriors.    There  are  Chords  of  Sympathy  which  extend 

*  The  Channel  Islands,  in  like  manner,  resist  the  operation  of  Acts 
of  Parliament,  md  dedare  themselves  hound  only  hy  the  Orders  of 
tbe  Queen  in  Cooneil;  and  the  Queen  in  Council,  in  issuing  Or- 
ders for  the  Channel  Islands,  constantly,  attempts  to  destroy  her 
omn  Prerogati?e  by  saying  that  the  Law  of  Parliament  does  prevail 
in  tlM(  Channel  Islands. 
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throughout  all  the  Tribes,  connecting  the  most  distant 
Regions  of  North  America.  They  surround  the  United 
States,  they  spread  to  the  Columbia  River  and  to  the  Gulph 
of  Florida,  encircle  our  Ph)yinces,  and  constitute  the  most 
warlike  Portion  of  its  Population.  This  People  was  for 
us  in  America  the  Link  first  forged,  of  firmest  Substance, 
and  will  be  of  longest  Hold. 

We  have  troubled  them  not  with  Interference,  and  ve 
have  kept  with  them  good  Faith.  They  are  linked  to  us 
by  the  Vicissitudes  of  War  and  the  Reminiscences  of  Peace 
during  two  Centuries ;  and  Attachment  to  the  British  Crown 
is  on  the  Breasts  of  these  Tribes  engraven  with  the  first 
strong  Lines  of  the  early  Teaching  of  a  simple  People, 
which  are  indelible  afterwards  in  the  Man,  and  therefore 
{permanent  in  the  Race. 

The  Six-Nations  Indians  fought  on  our  Side,  during  the 
whole  Revolutionary  War,  with  a  Valour  and  fidelity  of 
which  scarcely  a  Parallel  can  be  found ;  and  on  the  Se- 
|)aration  of  the  American  Provinces  from  Great  Britidn, 
like  the  Loyalists  of  British  Origin,  they  quitted  their 
Homes,  bringing  with  them  to  Canada  the  Communion 
Plate  presented  to  their  Fore&thers  by  Queen  Anne, 
which  they  had  preserved  with  the  Traditions  and  the 
Trophies  of  the  earliest  Times.  During  every  Trial,  whe- 
ther from  external  Danger  or  internal  Commotion,  they 
have  been  ready  at  a  Call  to  defend  the  State,  and  as 
prompt  to  meet  the  Invader  from  without  as  to  repel  Seduc- 
tion from  within.    Weir  might  it  be  the  Pride  of  England* 

•  We  cannot  refrain  from  noticing  the  painful  Spectacle  recently 
presented  at  the  Egyptian  Hall.  An  Indian  Chief  named  Brant, 
came  over  to  England  in  the  Reign  of  George  III.,  but  he  was  not 
brought  as  a  tame  Beast  for  exhibition  by  a  Yankee  Speculator.  He 
secured  the  Esteem  and  the  Begard  in  the  iirst  Nobles  of  the  Land. 
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to  possess  such  Subjects,  as  it  has  been,  unconsciously  for 
herself,  her  Strength,  and  in  the  Day  of  Trouble  that  awaits 
her, these  are  the  Last  that  will  dingtoher  Name  adi  suffer 
in  her  Defence. 

Their  Devotion  to  the  Spanish  Crown  and  Suffering  in  its 
Cause  are  thus  noticed  in  Captain  Alexander's  Tour  :— 

*^  Being  essentially  royalists,  they  (the  Morocco  lodisos)  took  an 
early  and  decided  part  in  the  reroIotioBary  war  which  dislraoled 
their  countiy.     Every  inducement  which  the  lore  of  liberty,  lieen* 
tionsness,  or  the  lore  of  money  could  suggest  or  inspire,  was  held 
oQt  by  the  patriots  as  the  price  of  their  apostacy ;  but  true  to  the 
interests  of  their  sovereign,  they  struggled,  till  the  last  stronghold 
was  abandoned  by  the  European  royaluts,  to  uphold  the  declining 
fortanes  of  their  master.    This  derotedness  brought  down  upon 
them  a  dreadful  retaliation ;  their  priests  were  massacred,  their  vil* 
higes  plundered  and  razed  to  the  ground,  and  these  forlorn  bebgs, 
whose  greatest  crime  was  an  attachment  to  the  institutions  which 
rescaed  them  from  barbarism,  (!)  were  driven  from  their  comfortable 
homes,  and  the  land  they  fertilised  with  the  sweat  of  their  brows,  to 
seek  a  shelter  amongst  the  forests  of  Guiana*    One  wide  desolation 
has  since  overspread  these  missions,  and  the  Indians,  assembled  to- 
gether with  so  much  trouble,  are  again  wandering  in  the  woods/' 

If  these  People,  whom  we  look  upon  as  Savages,  be  fit  to 
presentto  us  an  Example  in  political  T'^^sdom  and  Citizen-like 
Attachments,  they  may  likewise  put  us  to  shame  as  Professors 
of  a  Faith  of  Charity.  What  can  be  more  touching  or  beau- 
tiful than  the  Simplicity  of  Thought  and  Character  presented 

The  Effect  of  that  Visit  still  lives  among  the  Tribes,  and  Tokens  of 
Regard  which  he  received  have  been  handed  down  as  Bonds  of  Union 
with  England.  When  Lord  Prudhoe  visited  North  America,  an 
Assemblage  of  Indians  took  place  such  as  had  not  been  known  for 
many  Years,  to  the  utter  Astonishment  of  the  Europeans.  From 
the  remotest  Tribes  Delegates  were  sent  to  welcome  the  Descendant 
of  the  British  Nobleman  whose  Ancestor  had  honourably  entertained 
their  Chief,  and  presented  to  him  a  Brace  of  Pistols. 
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iir  the  fdlowing  Speech  of  a  Red  Indian  to  an  American 
Missionary:— 

'  ^  The  Bev.  Mr.  Gram  had  requested  a  meeting  of  the  prmcipftl 
chiefs  and  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations  at  Buffalo  Creek.  The  Mis- 
floonary,  who  was  fumishdd  with  an  tnteipreter,  and  aecompaniedby 
the  agent  of  the  United  States  for  Indian  affinrs,  told  the  Indians  that 
they  bad  been  living  m  darkness  and  mor ;  that  be  had  come  to 
open  their  eye^ ;  and  Ihat  theife  was  hot  one  religion,  and  one  way 
to  serve  God,  and  that'  waJEi  by  believing  in  his  Son  Jtous  Christ;  and 
that  without  they  did  that,  they  could  not  be  happy  bereafiben 
When  the  Missionary  had  tnded  his  discdorse,  and  a/ter  tAomt 
two  hours'  cahsuUuHon  among  thoBiselveSy  their  chief  rose  and 
spoke  as  follows  :-^'' Friend  and  brother,  it  was  the  will  of  the 
Great  Spirit  that  we  should  meel  together  this  day^  He  orders  all 
things  arid  has  given  ns  a  fine  day  for  our  councS.  He  has  taken 
his  garment  firom  before  thi  8un>  and  camed  it  td  shihe  witli  bri|^t- 
ness  upon  us.  Oiir  eyes  are  opened  that  we  see  cleady  ;  our  ears 
have  been  nnskoj>ped  Ihat  we  have  been  aUe  to  hear  distilictly  the 
words  yod  have  spoken.  For  all'these  favours  we  thaii^  the  Gieat 
Spirit  and  him  only. 

^' Brother,  this  c6uncil*fire  was  kindled  by  you;  it  was  at  your 
request  that  we  eame  together  at  this  time  i  we  faaVe  listened  Ivith  lit- 
tention  to  what  you  have  said;  you  requested  us  to  speak  our 
minds  freely — this  gives  us  great  joy ;  for  we  now  consider  that  we 
stand  upright  before  you,  and  can  Speak  what  we  think  ;  all  have 
heard  your  voice,  and  all  speak  to  you  now  as  one  manr  our  minds 
are  agreed. 

" Brother,  listen  to  what  we  say:  There  was  a  time  when  our  fore- 
fathers owned  this  great  island;  their  seats  extended  from  the  rising 
to  the  setting  sun;  the  Great  Spine  made  it  for  the  use  of  Indians ; 
tie  had  created  the  buffalo,  the  deer,  and  other  animals  for  food ; 
he  had  made  the  bear  and  the  beaver — their  skins  served  us  for 
clothing ;  he  had  scattered  them  over  the  country,  and  taught  us 
how  to  take  them;  he  had  caused  the  earth  to  produde'corri  and 
bread  ;  all  this  he  had  done  for  his  red  children,  because  he  loved 
them.  If  werhad  some  disputes  about  our  hunting  grounds,  they 
were  settled  without  the  shedding  much   blood.     But  aii  evil  day 
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Came  upon  us ;  your  forefathers  crossed  the  great  water,  and  landed 
on  this  island ;  their  nurahers  were  small ;  they"  found  friends  and 
not  enemies ;  they  told  us  they  had  fled  from  their  own  country  for 
fear  of  wicked  men,  and  had  come  here  to  enjoy  their  religion.** 
They  asked  for  a  small  seat ;  we  took  pity  on  them,  granted  their 
request,  and  they  sat  down  among  us.  We  gare  them  com  and 
meat ;  they  gave  us  poison  in  return. 

"  The  white  people  had  now  found  out  our  country ;  tidings  were 
carried  back,  and  more  came  among  us ;  yet  we  did  not  fear  them. 
We  took  them  to  he  friends ;  they  called  us  brothers ;  w6  believed 
them  and  gave  them  a  larger  seat.  At  length  their  numbers  had 
greatly  increased ;  they  wanted  more  land^they  wanted  our  country. 
Our  eyes  were  opened,  and  our  minds  became  uneasy.  Wars  took 
place ;  Indians  were  hired  to  fight  agunst  Indians,  and  many  of 
our  people  were  destroyed.  They  also  brought  strong  liquor  among 
us ;  it  was  strong  and  powerful,  and  has  slain  thousands. 

*'  Brothers,  our  seats  were  once  large,  and  ydurs  were  smalL  You 
have  now  become  a  great  people,  and  we  have  scarcely  a  place  left 
to  spread  our  blankets.  You  have  got  our  country^  but  are  not 
satisfied ;  you  want  to  force  your  religion  among  us. 

"Brother,  continue  to  listen.  You  say  that  you  kre  sent  t6 
instruct  us  how  to  worship  the  Gr^at  Spirit,  agreeably  to  his  mxiid ; 
and  if  we  do  not  take  hold  of  the  religion  you  white  people  teach, 
we  shall  be  unhappy  hereafter.  You  say  that  you  are  right  and  Wt 
are  lost.  How  do  we  know  this  to  be  true?  We  understand  that 
your  religion  is  written  in  a  book.  If  it  were  intended  for  tts  as  well 
as  you,  why  has  not  the  Great  Spirit  given  it  to  us ;  and  not  only  to 
us,  but  why  did  he  not  give  our  forefrithers  the  knowledge  of  that 
book,  with  means  of  understonding  it  rightly?  We  only  know 
what  you  tell  us  about  it.  How  shall  we  know  wken  to  believe 
being  so  often  deceived  by  the  white  people  ? 
.  *'  Bcether,  yea  say  there  is  but  one  way  to  worship  and  serve 
the  Great  Spirit.  If  there  be  but  one  religion,  why  do  you  white 
people  differ,  so  itmch  nbout  it  ?  Why  not  all  agree,  a»  you  can  all 
read  the  hook  ? 

'<  Bfother,  we  do  not  understand  these  things.     We  are  told  that 
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yoar  religion  was  given  to  your  forefathers^  and  was  handed  down 
from  father  to  son.  We  also  have  a  religion  that  was  given  to. our 
forefathers,  and  has  heen  handed  down  to  us  their  children.  We 
worship  i»  that  way.  It  teaches  us  to  he  thankful  for  all  the  favours 
we  receive,  to  love  each  other,  and  to.be  united*  We  never  quarrel 
about  religion. 

'*  Brother,  the  Great  Spirit  has  made  us  all,  but  he  has  made  a 
great  diffewnce  between  his  white  and  his  red  children.  He  has 
given  us  different  complexions  and  customs.  To  you  he  has  given 
arts  ;  to  these  he  has  not  opened  our  eyes.  We  know  these  things 
to  be  true* 

''Since  he  has  made  so  great  a  difference  between  us  in  other 
things,  why  may  we  not  conclude  that  he  has  given  us  a  different 
religion,  according  to  our  understanding?  The  Great  Spirit 
does  right — He  knows  what  is  best  for  his  children— we  are 
satisfied. 

"  Brother,  we  do  not  want  to  destroy  your  religion  or  to  take  it 
from  you. .   We  only  want  to  enjoy  our  own. 

"  Brother,  yon  have  now  heard  our  answer  to  your  talk,  and  this 
is  all  we  have  to  say  at  present.  As  we  are  going  to  part,  we 
will  come  and  take  you  by  the  hand,  and  hope  the  Great  Spirit  will 
protect  you  on  your  journey,  and  return. you  safe  to  your  friends." 

"As  the  Indians  began  to  approach  the  Missionary,  he  rose 
hastily  from  his  seat  and  replied,  that  he  could  not  take  them  by  the 
hand ;  that  there  was  no  fellowship  between  the  religion  of  God 
and  the  works  of  the  Devil.  This  being  interpreted  to  the  Indians 
they  smiled,  and  retired  in  a  peaceable  manner."  ^ 

At  another  Meeting  one  of  their  Chiefs  replied  to  another 
Missionary  in  these  terms : — . 

'*  Brother,  great  numbers  of  Black  Coats  (clergymen)  have  been 
amongst  the  Indians,  and,  with  sweet  voices  and  smiling  faces,  have 
offered  to  teach  them  the  religion  of  the  White  people.  Our 
brethren  in  the  East  listened  to  the  Black  Coats,  and  turned  from  the  !^^ 

religion  of  their  fathers.     What  good  has  it  doiie  them  ?     Are  they  * 

more  happy^  lind  more  friendly  to  one  another,  than  we  are  ?     No,  j^ 

brother  I  they  are  a  divided  people;  we  are  united— they  quarrel  ji 
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about  religion  ;  we  liv^  in  loye  and  friendship — they  drink  etrpng^ 
water — ^have  learned  to  cheat  and  to  practise  all  the  yioes  of  White 
men  which  disgrace  Indians,  without  imitating  the  virtues  of  the 
White  men.  Brother,  if  you  be  our  well-wuher  keep  away,  and  do 
not  disturb  us. 

"  Brother,  we  do  not  worship  the  Great  Spirit  as  the  White  men 
do ;  but  we  believe  that  forms  of  worship  are  indifferent  to  the 
Great  Spirit.  It  is  the  offering  of  a  sincere  heart  that  pleases  him, 
and  we  worship 'him  in  this  manner." 

In  our  la^  Number,  we  gave  an  Address  from  the  Indians 
of  Upper  Canada  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  in  which  is  con- 
veyed their  Apprehension  of  the  Dissolution  of  the  Bond 
between  the  mother  Country  and  the  Colonies,  shewing  that 
they  judge  of  coming  Events,  by  the  Character  of  Men. 

On  the  first  Discovery  of  America,  the  Red  Indians  were 
spread  over  the  whole  Country,  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
Atlantic,  and  firon^  the  northernmost  Regions  to  the  Gulpb 
of  Florida."^  Their  greatness  is  to  be  traced,  in  the  Re- 
cords that  we  haye  oS  the  Mexican  Conque8t,t  and  in  their 
present  Decay  and  Degradation  may  be  found  the  fruits  of 
of  our  Christian  Apostleship  and  Civilization,  But,  though 
decayed  in  Power,  and  diminbhed  in  Numbers,  the  Spirit 
of  the  Race  has  not  been  lost.  Our  States  perish  because 
the  Men  are  degraded;  their  State  has  only  perished  be- 
cause they  have  been  destroyed. 

Sovereigns,  from  Time  immemorial,  of  the  primeval 
Forests  that  cloud  this  vast  Continent,  they  have  gradually 
been  driven  back  and  back  by  the  white  Usurpers  of  their 
Soil,  and  these  are  not  the  migratory  Goths,  or  Nomade 
Tartars,  and  Slavonians— their  attachment  is  to  the  Soil. 
Thus  has  favourite  Valley  after  Valley  been  reluctantly  aban- 

*  Mexican  and  Mohican  are  evidently  the  same  word,  with  the 
difference  of  Spanish  and  English  pronunciation  and  writing, 
t  Sadly  disfigured  indeed  to  us,  by  Robertson. 
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doned,*  and  even  their  present  Glens  are  partitioned  in 
reversion.  Of  the  innumerable  Tribes,  which  a  few  Years 
since  hunted  upon  these  Pleuns,  and  lived  in  these  Forests, 
numbers  have  been  swept  away ;  of  others,  the  only  trace 
that  remains  is,  in  Tradition  or  in  the  Person  of  some  soli- 
tary Wanderer,  the  last  of  his  Tribe,  who  hovers  like  a 
Ghost  amidst  the  Sepulchres  of  hia  Fathers ;  an  Ember  still 
warm  amidst  the  Ashes  of  an  extinguished  Conflagration. 
At  the  Period  of  the  first  Dbcovery  of  America,  their 
number  has  been  estimated  at  twenty  Millions ;  they  are 
now  estimated  at  a  Million  and  a  half.  What  a  frightful 
Picture  is  this  of  Europe  and  it9  Acts,  and  how  has  this 
been  effected  ?  Has  it  been  by  the  Design  of  a  Govern- 
ment—by the  Ambition  of  a  Conqueror— by  Massacres  like 
those  of  TimoUt  or  Zenghiskhah  ?  Ko,  by  the  stealthy,  com- 
mon, dunghill  I^ractices  of  our  People, — ^Disease,  Infection, 
Drink,  abd  after  that  Perfidy  and  Rapine.  In  vain  should 
we  cry  shame  to  such  Acts,  for  we  only  speak  to  the  Actors, 
and  these  ate  the  Men  that  speak  of  their  Mission  of  Civi- 
li2ation,  of  filling  desert  Continents,  and  causing  to  shine 
upon  the  Pagan  the  Lights  of  Christianity. 

The  Devotion  of  the  Indian  to  Spain  was  not  purchased 
by  Benefits ;  let  us  not,  however,  reckon  on  securing  their 
Affections  by  conduct  resembling  that  of  Spain.  They 
have  since  that  Period  been  differently  tutored.  That  ori- 
ginal loyalty  of  Feeling  has  been  broken  by  the  very  Fact  of 
that  Struggle  in  defence  of  Spain ;  it  has  further  been  bro- 
ken by  conflicting  claims  of  Allegiance  between  IVance 
and  England ;  for  France  treated  them  well,  and  both 
competed  as  to  who  should  treat  them  best,  so  that  their 
Attachment  was  divided,  and  their  Sense  of  undivided 

*  As  one  of  the  last  of  the  Cherokees  was  crossing  a  ridge,  be- 
fore descending  to  the  new  seitlement  allotted  to  bin?,  he  tamed  to 
bid  farewell  to  the  land  of  hb  fathers,  and  fell  dead* 
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;  Loyalty   destroyed.    A  further   Degradation    has   come 

upon  them  in  the  Hatred  aroused  against  the  White  Men 
in  the  Person  of  the  American,  which,  in  Fact,  constitutes 
for  us  our  chief  Reliance  on  them  at  the  present  Day* 

But  taking  them  at  their  present  reduced  Number,  and 
considering  the  Identity  of  CSiaracter  and  Feelings  through- 
out the  whole  Mass,  there  can  be  no  Question,  as  before 
stated,  of  greater  importance  to  England,  than  the  Attach- 
ment to  her  of  this  People;  that  Attachment  has  been  hers 
without  Care--*has  been  her  Possession  without  Purchase, 
and  above  Price;  it  depends  upon  her  solely  not  to  be  busy 
in  destroying  it.  But  hownuqrit  bedestroyed?  Byeeaabg  to 
do  what  we  ought,  as  well  as  by  doing  what  we  ought  not ;  it 
is  not  merelyl>y  non*interference  with  them  that  the  Loyalty 
of  that  Peojde,  or  its  Affisdions,  may  be  retained ;  but  it  is 
also  by  Non-interference  with  our  own  Rights.  By  the 
Ashburton  Treaty,  settled  for  the  Purpose  of  relieving  us 
from  Danger  in  America  by  conciliating  the  Americana, 
we  have  lost  the  Confidence  of  the  Black  Population^  and 
the  Acadbns,  encouraging  that  very  Hostility  which  we  had 
undertaken  to  smother,  by  furnishing  to  it  Fuel  in  the  Con- 
tempt that  it  inqares— ^Fuel  in  the  Insecurity  that  dirselves 
we  have  provoked.  Unwarned  and  untaught  by  the  Put; 
untutored  in  Right  or  in  Dignity,  we  are  now,  about  to 
enter  into  a  new  Negotiation,  the  Subject  of  which  is  that 
yast  Region  which  has  been  left  to  the  Indian,  and  which 
has  become  to  them  the  Land  of  Hope  and  Promise,  when 
excluded  from  the  Homes  of  their  Fathers* of  Promise^ 
indeed,  if  retained  under  the  Dominion  of  the  British 
Sceptre,  but  which,  if  surrendered,  deprives  them  of  their 
last  Refuge,  and  of  all  Confidence  in  us.  They  will  then 
see  that  those  Consequences  which  they  have  set  down  in 
their  Address  to  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe,  are  no  longer  doubt- 
ful, and  they  will  look  upon  the  Removal  of  the  Seat  of 
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GoTernment  in  Canada  ea^ward,  as  in  reality  the  Prepara- 
tion for  Departure  from  the  Western  Hemispliere. 

That  the  Result  of  the  Negociation  will  l)e  Surrender,  we 
are  satisfied;  for  no  Change  has  taken  place  in  England. 
The  sick  Bod  yrecbvers  not  for  a  Moment  only,  nor  does 
Health  return  to  a  Limb  when  the  Bnun  itself  is  the  Setft 
of  the  disofder.  1  >. 

Biit  then  we  talk  of  a  natural  Tendency.  There  are  simpler 
Words  to  represent  the  thing— ^there  are  Intentions,  there 
are  Acts,  there  is  Neglect  of  what  ought  to  be  done,  Acti- 
yity  in  what  ought  to  be  avoided;  there  is  Conduct  that 
piigtii '  to  soljftct  Ifim.  to  JgooBUBf^  and  Acte  dnt  oi^iil  It 
subject  them  to  Punishment,  and  which,  on  the  Contrary, 
bring  Favor  and  Reward*  These  represented  and  excused 
in  the  Sentence,  *Uendenct/  of  the  Colonies  to  separate 
tketn^lvesfrom  the  Mather  Country ^^  will,  doubtless^ effect 
that  Separation;  No  Man  can  be  saved  against  his  Will,  or 
.prevented  from  committing  Suicide.  Such  is  the  "  great 
System  "  at  work  in  the  West,  which  rivals  in  its  Excel- 
lence, and  will  concur  in  its  Fruits,  with  the  '*  great  Prin* 
ciple  "  operating  in  the  ISsAt. 

"  I  knbw,'Vsays  Lord  Lyttelton,  *«lJi^*4he  date  of  a 
Government  may  be  prolonged  by  proper  and  jidlMi^. 
remedies,  nor  should  think  it  at  all  a  better  excuse  for  assiist- 
ing  to  ruin  the  constitution  of  my  country,  that  it  miust 
come,  to  an  endy  and  perhaps  begins  to  decay ^  than  for  joining 
in  the  murder  of  my  father,  because  he  must  die  at  last,  and 
begins  to  grow  sick.'* 
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Progress  of  Oregon  and  Texan  Questions. 

Who  are  those  who  make  Time  their  Friends  ?  Those  who 
set  their  Afiairs  in  proper  order — those  who  sow  the  Seed  in 
due  Season  and  await  its  maturity.  Who  are  those  who 
have  made  Time  their  Foe  ?  Those,  whose  Affiiirs  are  not 
in  order,  and  who  await  a  Harvest  where  they  baye  sown 
Chaff  and  planted  Tares.  The  Americans  have  made  Time 
their  Friend,  and  can  afford  to  wait.  But  while  we  speak  of 
the  Ammcans  as  able  and  intelligent,  contrasted  with  En^ 
land,  let  us  not  be  for  a  Moment  supposed  as  implying  that 
the  Objects  which  the  Americans  have  praposed  to  lhJM> 
selves  are  either  just  or  wise.  Their  SneoesB  against  us  will 
be  Ruin  to  themselves.  Debate*  between  America  and  Eng- 
land are  of  a  very  tabocdinate  Character— there  are  greater 
Matters  at  stake  in  the  World— and  Differences  between 
Ameiiea  and  England,  as  between  England  and  France,  can 
bringno  Triumph  to  whoever  is  the  Victor,  but  Ruin  upon 
all  who  are  therein  concerned  When  there  exists  in  the 
World  one  Power,  superior  to  the  rest  either  in  SMngth  or 
in  Dexterity,  all  other  Matters  become  merely  subordinate 
Portions  of  its  Action,  or  Incidents  in  its  Progress,  and 
as  there  is  no  one  that  can  refuse  Credence  when  it  is 
asserted  that  the  Differences  between  England  and  France 
are  the  immediate  Results  of  the  Diplomacy  of  Kussia,  so 
can  there  be  no  Man  who  would  refuse  to  give  his  concur- 
rence to  the  Statement,  that  the  IXfferences  between  the 
United  States  and  England  are  conducive  to  her  Designs. 
We  restrict  ourselves  for  the  present  to  a  few  salient  Extracts 
from  the  recent  Intelligence  from  America : — 

*' Oregon. — In  the  early  part  of  1843,  Mr.  Calhoun,  speaking 
of  the  method  by  which  possession  of  Oregon  might  be  peaceably 
had,  said,  *  There  is  only  one  means  by  which  it  can  be  got ;  but 
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that,  fortunately,  is  the  most  powerfulj^f  all— time.  Time  is  acting 
far  us  ;  and  if  we  shall  have  the  wisdom  to  trust  to  its  operations, 
it  will  assert  and  maintain  our  rights  with  resistless  force,  without 
costing  a  cent  of  money,  or  a  drop  of  blood.  There  is  often,  m  the 
affairs  of  Govenimenty  more  efficacy  and  wisdom  ya  non-action  than 
in  action.  All  we  want  to  effect  our  object  in  this  case,  is  a  wise 
AND  MAST£RLY  INACTIVITY.  Our  population  Is  rolling  towards  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  with  an  impetus  greater  than  what  we  realise ! 
It  is  one  of  those  forward  movements  which  leave  anticipation  be- 
hind.* 

*'  The  writer  of  a  ooramunication  from  New  York,  dated  30tU 
March  last,  aigned  a  *  Oenevese  Traveller,*  says,-—*  I  have  never 
conversed  with  an  intelligent  statesman  of  any  party  who  entertained 
doofat  of  the  Anerican  title  to  dib  terfitory  up  the  49th  degree  of 
latitude.  It  ia  not  for  me  to  say  what  wocdd  be  satiafaetory  to  the 
President  and  his  Cabinet,  but  I  can  with  perfect  <ipnfideiice  say 
what  would  not  be  sa^&ctory.  No  proposition,  in  my  opinion, 
SHORT  OF  THg  49th  deorbb  OF  LATiTUDB,  will  ever  be  accepted  bjr 
any  department  oi  this  Government,  or  by  the  American  people,  be 
the  consequences  what  they  may*' "— 7tifte^,  16th  April,  1844. 

"  ORfeooN. — Some  of  the  Oregon  emigrants  have  already  arrived 
at  Independence,  in  ihat  State,  for  the  purpose  of  making  prepara- 
tions to  depart  for  that  teiritory  tfaift  spring.  There  are  from  300 
to  400  pemona  in  JadksoR  County,  Mobtlet,  whc^oontemplate  emi- 
g^atoig  this  season.  *  Or^on  belongs,'  snya  J.  Smith,  who  is  in 
favour  of  the  annexation  of  T^as  and  M^co  besides,  ^to  thi* 
Government  honorably,  and  when  we  have  the  Bed  Man's  consenti 
let  the  Union  spread  from  east,  to  west ;  and  if  Texas  petitions 
Congress  to  be  adopted  among- the  jsobs  of  liberty,  give  her  the  right 
hand  of  fellowship,  and  refuse  not  the  same  friendly  grip  to  Canada 
and  Mexico ;  and  when  the  right  arm  of  freemen  is  stretched  out 
in  the  character  of  a  navy,  for  the  protection  of  rights,  commerce, 
and  honour,  let  tlie  iron  eyes  of  power  watch  from  Maine  to  Mexico, 
and  from  California  to  Columbia.  Thus  may  the  Union  be 
strengthened  and  toreign  speculation  prevented  from  opposing  broad- 
side to  broadside.'  ^ — From  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
quotifcd  in  Times,  I5th  April,  1844. 
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Extract  from  Mr.  Wbb8tbr*s  Lettbr  on  thb  Annexatiow 
OF  THE  Texas. 

<*  I  am  certainly  of  opinioD  with  Mr.  Jeffefton,  Mr.  Madisoiv 
Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams  and  other  emineni  men,  that  the  constitution 
never  contemplated  the  admission  of  new  sUtes,  formed  out  of  the 
territories  of  foreigu  nations ;  and  while  I  admit  that  what  has  been 
done  in  regard  to  Louisiana  and  Florida  mast  now  be  considered 
aal  legalljT  done,  yet  I  do  not  admit  the  propriety  of  proceeding 
further,  and  admitting,  not  a  territory  ceded  by  a  foreign  nation,  but 
a  foreign  nation  itself,  with  all  its  obligations  and  treaties,  its  laws 
and  its  institutions,  into  the  number  of  the  states  which  compose 
iliis  union. 

'^  Tbe  broad  question  proposed  by  you,  of  the  probable  general 
influence  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  upon  American  liberty  and 
industry,  the  continuance  of  our  Union,  and  the  universal  cause  of 
hiowledge,  virtue,  liberty  and  happiness,  is  a  question  full  of  intense 
interest,  and  which  suggest  thoughts  and  reflections  well  worthy  to 
engage  the  deepest  attention  of  intelligent  minds.  It  is  not  to  be 
doubted  that  the  continuance  of  the  American  Union,  and  its  pro0« 
p€fity  and  success,  under  its  present  form  of  government,  is  a  matter 
of  high  moment  to  all  mankind.  It  is  one  of  the  most  cherished 
hopes  and  reliances  of  that  universal  cause  of  which  you  speak ;  the 
cause  of  human  knowledge,  virtue,  liberty,  and  happiness — and  he 
13  a  bolder  reasoner  than  I  am,  who  has  satisfied  himself  that  this 
government  may  be  extended  indefinitely,  either  to  tbe  North  or  to. 
the  South,  without  endangering  its  stability  and  its  duration.  *  *  "^ 
It  certainly  may  be  very  well  questicCied  with  how  much  of  mutual 
intelligence,  and  how  much  o^a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  harmony, 
those  who  Kv^  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  St.  John  might  be 
expected,  otdmanly,  to  unite  in  the  choice  of  a  President  with  the 
inhabitants  of  Ih^  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  and  the 
Colorado. 

'*  It  is  evident,  at  least,   that  there  must  be  some  boundary,  or 

some  limits,  to  s  republic  which  is  to  have  a  common  centre.     Free 

and  ardent  speculations  may  lead  to  the  indulgence  of  an  idea  that 

ittch  a  republic  may  be  extended  over  a  whole  hemisphere.     On  the 
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other  handy  minds  less  sanguine,  or  more  chastened  hj  the  examples 
of  history,  may  fear  that  extension  often  produces  weakness  rather 
than  strength ;  and  that  political  attraction,  like  other  attractions,  is 
less  and  less  powerful,  as  the  parts  become  more  and  more  distant. 
In  this  difference  between  ardent  speculations  and  cautious  fears,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  truest  wisdom  to  abide  by  the  present  state  of 
things,  since  that  state  of  things  is  acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  to 
be  singularly  happy,  prosperous,  and  honourable.  In  all  points  of 
view,  therefore,  in  which  I  can  regard  the  subject,  my  judgment  is 
decidedly  unfavourable  to  the  project  of  annexing  Texas  to  the 
United  States.  *  You  have  a  Sparta' — such  was  the  admonition 
of  ancient  prudence— 'embellish  it!'  We  have  a  republic,  gen- 
tlemen, of  vast  extent  and  unequalled  natural  advantages — a  republic, 
full  of  interest  in  its  origin,  its  history,  its  present  condition,  and  its 
prospects  for  the  future.  Instead  of  aiming  to  enlarge  its  boundaries, 
let  us  seek  rather  to  strengthen  its  union,  to  draw  out  its  resources, 
to  maintain  and  improve  its  institutions  of  religion  and  liberty,  and 
thus  to  push  it  forward  in  its  career  of  prosperity  and  glory." 

But  if,  instead  of  aiming  to  do  all  these  great  Things, 
tbey  aim  at  nothing  of  the  kind,  or  aiming  at  such,  fail, 
and  bring  about  increase  of  Disunion,  Discontent,  Self- 
contempt,  and  the  Contempt  of  others,  what  then  will  be 
the  Result  of  these  very  Sources  of  internal  Distraction 
and  Weakness,  save  the  Substitution  of  external  Ambition 
in  the  Room  of  internal  Union  and  Tranquillity.  And  if 
we  see  the  whole  of  that  Country  at  this  moment  agitated 
by  vehement  Passions  and  strong  Desires,  reproved  and 
contradicted  by  the  Nature  of  their  State,  and  the  Opinion^ 
of  their  ablest  and  best  Men,  what  must  we  say  as  to  the 
Strength  of  the  impelling  Motive, — that  impelling  Motive, 
with  which  England  has  furnished  them — Hatred  for  her- 
self? 
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Removal  op  the  Canadian  Skat  op  GovernmemI*. 

The  Destruction  of  the  separate  Jurisdictions  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Legislatures,  has  been  followed  by  the  Removal  of 
the  Seat  of  Government  frotn  the  Centre  of  our  Strength,  in 
defiance  of  the  Pledge  given  by  the  Governor-General, 
through  which  the  Union  itself  was  carried,  and  is  but  a 
repetition  of  the  Measure  by  which  we  removed  the  centre 
of  our  maritime  Strength  from  Halifax  to  Bermuda.  The 
change  will  be  beneficial  only  to  the  Beauhamab  Company, 
who  were  the  Cause  of  the  Rebellion  that  has  given  the 
Occasion  for  that  Interference  of  the  British  Government 
which  is  so  disastrous  wherever  evinced  at  Home  or  Abroad. 

Two  influential  Gentlemen,  from  Upper  Canada,  have 
been  deputed  to  this  Country  to  urge  the  Claims  and  lUghts 
of  Kingston  to  be  retained  as  the  seat  of  Government,  and 
have  presented  to  the  Queen  a  Memorial,  signed  by  nearly 
tMMi^  Ikawaiid  Persons,  from  which  we  subjoin  thefollow- 
ii^£itmdtor— 

*'The  strongest  assurances  having  been  given  by  your 
Majesty's  representative,  that  among  other  necessary  pre- 
cautions for  the  security  of  British  interests  in  the  Province, 
the  seat  of  Government  should  be  placed  within  the  limits 
of  Upper  Canada. 

"  Firm  reliance  was  placed  on  the  faith  of  your  Majesty's 
Government,  which  was  confirmed  and  strengthened  by  the 
establishment  of  the  seat  of  Government  at  Kingston,  in 
accordance  with  the  positive  assurances  previously  given  to 
the  people  of  this  Province.  If  anything  were  wanting  to 
confirm  that  confidence  it  was  supplied  by  the  despatch  of 
Lord  Stanley,  ypur  Majesty's  principal  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  under  date  of  the  second  day  of  November, 
1841,  in  which  it  was  expressly  stated,  in  answer  to  an 
address  of  the  Provincial  Legislature  praying  for  alternate 
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parliaments,  *  that  the  establishment  of  Kingston  as  the  seat 
of  Government  was  not  adopted  without  full  and  mature 
consideration/  and  that  although  ^ her  Majesty  was  desirous, 
as  far  as  might  be  possible,  of  consulting  the  wish^  of  her 
Ipyal  subjects  in  Canada,  deliberately  entertained  and  con- 
stitutionally expressed  through  their  representatives  in  the 
House  of  Assembly,  yet  that  a  change,  involving  among 
other  consequences  largely  increased  expenditure,  ought  not 
to  be  sanctioned  except  upon  the  clearest  necessity,  and  the 
general  sense  of  the  Province  unequivocally  expressed  in  its 
favour.' 

"  Your  Majesty's  petitioners,  therefore,  were  led  confi- 
dentiy  to  entertain  the  hope  that  this  question  had  thus 
been  permanently  settled,  and  that  the  Province  would  ba 
spared  the  evil  consequences  of  the  further  agitation  of  a 
subject  so  strongly  calculated  to  excite  the  bitterest  feelings 
of  national  prejudice  and  sectional  jealousy*  That  hope 
was  maintained  unimpaired  until,  at  the  opening  of  the 
present  session  of  the  Legislature,  it  was  announced  by  the 
late  executive  Government  of  this  Province  that  your  Ma- 
jesty had  been  induced  to  consent  to  waive  the  undoubted 
prerogative  of  the  Crown^  and  to  take  the  advice  of  the 
Provincial  Legislature,  a  body  which  does  not  represent 
the  feelings  or  interests  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada  on 
this  important  subject,  and  which  is  composed  in  a  great 
measure  of  persons  holding  office  and  otherwise  dependent 
on  the  executive.  A  majority  could  only  be  obtained  in 
the  Legislative  Assembly  against  Upper  Canada  by  making 
the  removal  of  the  seat  of  Government  a  provincial  cabinet 
question,  and  exercising  the  whole  power  of  the  late 
executive  Government  in  favour  of  Lower  Canada.  In  the 
Legislative  Council  an  address  to  your  Majesty  was  adopted 
during  this  session,  deprecating,  in  the  most  forcible  manner, 
the  project  of  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  Government  to 
Lower  Canada.     An  address  on  the  same  subject,  of  a  con- 
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tmry  tenor,  was  eubseqaently  carried  by  a  majority  of  four 
k  a  house  eompeeed  of  tkiity-dx  members,  of  i^oh  num- 
4)er  six  had  been  caUed  to  tliat  body  but  a  short  dme  pre- 
mns  te  die  meeting  of  the  Legislature,  ril  of  whom  were  in 
-fevpur  of  Lpwer  Canada.  This  uoeonstitutional  and  unpar- 
liamentary proceeding  caused  the  redvement  from  the 
Council  of  fourteen  members,  including  the  speaker,  a  step 
uaprecedented  in  die  history  of  this  colony,  and  which 
a£Pords  a  strong  proof,  if  any  were  wanting,  of  the  feeling  of 
the  people  of  this  Province  on  the  question.  Your  Majesty's 
•pelitioQers  fed  confidentthat  the  second  Address,  passed  in 
^£reet  and  opea  violalion  of  aH  parliamentary  precedent 
and  pmctice,  will  not  be  considered  by  your  Majesty  to  ex- 
press the  opinions  of  the  peo{de  of  Upper  Canada. 

"  We  beg  leave  further^  most  respectfully,  to  call  the 
attention  of  your  Majesty  to  the  dangerous  policy  of  placing 
the  seat  of  Government  in  a  district  which  has  hitherto  been 
always  .distinguishe4  for  the  extreme  violence  of  political 
animosity  and  party  hatred ;  a  place  which  is  but  a  short 
distance  from  the  American  frontier,  utterly  indefensible, 
and,  but  four  years  ago,  the  centre  of  a  rebellion,  which, 
but  for  the  exertions  of  the  people  of  Upper  Canada,  would 
have  resulted  in  the  destruction  of  British  supremacy  on 
the  Continent  of  America. 

*'  Further,  your  Majesty's  Petitioners  would  humbly  re- 
present, that  from  the  rapid  increase  of  the  population  of 
Western  Canada,  unprecedented  on  this  Continent,  the 
great  bulk  of  the  population  must,  ere  the  lapse  of  many 
years,  be  found  westward  of  the  present  seat  of  Government, 
and  should  any  change  hereafter  take  place,  your  Majesty's 
Petitioners  respectfully  submit,  that  it  should  be  made  with 
reference  to  this  important  fact. 

**  The  period  is  yet  fresh  in  the  memory  of  all,  when  the 
people  of  Upper  Canada,  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  life  and 
property,  maintained  this  noble  Colony,  by  their  unaided 
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exertions,  as  an  integral  part  of  your  Majesty's  vast 
dominions,  and  your  Majesty's  Petitioners  therefore  trust 
that  if  the  most  devoted  attachment  to  British  institutioiis 
and  connexion,  and  the  most  unswerving  loyalty,  recently 
put  to  the  test,  afford  any  ground  for  reliance  upon  the  pro- 
tection and  regard  of  your  Majesty's  Government,  the  jus- 
tice of  their  prayer  will  secure  for  them  the  favourable  con- 
sideration of  your  Majesty  on  this  all  important  subject.'' 


**  We  beg  to  call  especial  atteDtion  to  the  toast  to  be  found 
below.  Language  still  less  ambiguous  has  startled  the  echoes  of  the 
halls  in  which  the  *  Re/arm  Association  of  Canada'  holds  its 
political  masquerades.  British  connection  is  at  stake  on  the  issue 
of  the  present  contest. 

"*  British  constitutional  liberty,  if  possible ;  but  national  liberty 
at  all  events,  as  the  case  may  be ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  British 
Government  losing  sight  of  us,  we  will  become  the  adopted  sons  of 
Uncle  Sam,  and  cheerfully  ask  him  for  a  further  protection.'"*— 
Toronto  Patriot. 


Thb  royal  families  op  EUROPE  ahd  the 
GREEK  CHURCH. 


The  Rejection  by  Austria  of  the  Hand  of  the  PrinceM 
Olga  for  the  Archduke  Stephen,  explained  in  our  last 
Number,  by  the  rising  Aversion  of  the  Nobles  of  Austria, 
and  especially  of  Hungary,  to  the  Connection  of  their 
Court  with  that  of  Rusaia,  has  been  accounted  for  in  the 
Public  Jourhab  by  Differences  of  a  religious  kind.  This 
Explanation,  though  only  a  Mask  in  regard  to  the  Trans- 
acUoD  in  Question,  is  an  Indication  of  future  Difficulties 
that  are  prepared  for  Europe  from  this  Source.  Hitherto, 
on  the  Marriage  of  Russian  Princesses  into  Royal  Houses, 
attempts  have  not  been  made,  as  in  similar  Marriages 
among  private  Individuals,  to  bring  up  the  Children  in 
the  Greek  Faith  ;  but  this  will  come  in  progress  of  Time, 
and  on  this  large  Theatre  will  be  repeated  what  has 
been  hitherto  enacted  in  her  subject  Provinces,  where  her 
Influence  has  been  so  greatly  strengthened  by  the  Mar* 
riages  of  Russian  Officers  into  Native  Families. 

The  following  Observations  are  to  be  found  in  a  late 
Number  of  the  Church  and  State  Gazette: — 

"  The  Queen  of  Holland  is  a  sister  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
and  a  member  of  the  Greek  Church.  A  Protestant  princess  cannot 
marry  into  the  imperial  family  without  first  abjuring  her  religion  and 
her  name  ;  the  present  Empress  did  both  before  she  could  share  the 
state  offered  her  by  Nicholas ;  but  when  a  Russian  princess  be- 
comes the  consort  of  a  foreign  prince,  she  not  only  retains  both ,  but 
she  introduces  the  public  observances  of  her  own  faith  into  her  new 
country.  This  position  once  obtained,  the  Greek  Church  will 
maintain  it,  even  after  the  death  of  the  princess.  In  proof  of  this, 
we  need  only  refer  to  the  chapel,  with  the  priests  in  the  pay  of 
Russia,  which  at  this  day  exists  in  Protestant  Stutgard.     When 
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Russia  is  unable  to  advance  her  national  flag,  she  plants  the  banner 
of  her  faithy  and  they  who  bear  it,  and  they  who  follow  it,  are  in- 
structed to  fraternise  with  their  Roman  Catholic  auxiliaries.  '  This 
has  been  most  effectually  accomplished  in  Holland^  and  the  union 
of  the  two  churches  is  so  complete,  that  though  the  reformed  religion 
be  that  of  the  kingdom,  should  a  minister  of  that  religion  presume 
to  preach  against  the  errors  and  evils  of  Romanism,  he  exposes 
himself  to  the  infliction  of  a  very  severe  r^rimand,  and  is  infallU>ly 
eonsidered  as  an  evil-disposed  person,  and  one  who  has  very  mueh 
mistaken  his  vocation  by  presuming  to  preach  against  the  faith  which 
is  favoured  at  court.  It  is  true  that  the  King  is  neither  a  Romanist 
nor  a  Greek,  but  he  is  vacillating  in  dispoaition ;  and  the  lU^ormed 
Church  cannot  depend  upon  his  protection  or  bis  favour  when  her 
opponents  stand  between  her  and  the  throne." 

The  Church  and  State  Gazette  is  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  Romanism  is  the  Ally  of  the  Greek  Faith.  Russia 
makes  an  Ally  of  whatever  is  useful  for  the  Moment, 
and  those  whom  she  chooses  for  her  Allies,  of  course,  are 
duped.  It  is  singular  that  such  things  can  be  said  at  a 
time  when  the  most  signal  Feature  of  the  present  Events 
of  Europe^  is  the  Denunciation  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
by  the  decrepid  Power  of  Rome. 

The  present  Dynasty  of  Russia  is  connected  by  Mar- 
riages with  Prussia,  Wurtemburg,  the  Dukes  of  Saxe 
Weimer^  Saxe  Gotha,  Oldenburg,  and  Nassau,  with  Hesse 
Oldenburg,  the  Family  of  Napoleon,  the  King  of  Holland, 
and  the  prospective  Heir  to  Ae  King  of  Denniark. 

We  have  seen  in  the  new  Constitution  of  Greece  that 
the  next  Successor  to  the  Throne  is  to  be  of  the  Greek 
Faith,  vitiating  thereby  the  Treaty  of  the  7th  May ;  for  it 
appends  Conditions  to  its  Execution.  That  Treaty  did 
exclude  the  Family  of  Russia  (in  common  with  the  Fami- 
lies of  France  and  England)  from  the  Kingdom  of  Greece. 
The  Constitution  indirectly  vitiates  the  Treaty  excluding^ 
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OmRnamti  Fnmly  6nm  Hit  Oretk  Tbitme,  wd  AfiM 
>tbe  nest  SkieceMQr  jnefiiae  the  Cooditioiii  of  alMerliog  it, 
opens  tbe  SnecesBioD  of  Greece  to  a  Meoifaer4>f  the  Ra»- 
eian  Familj. 

How  manj  Insfruments  does  this  Power  hold  in  iter 
Hands !  How  inscrutable  are  her  Ways,  bow  vMt  the 
Field  of  her  Operations,  and  bow  distinct  the  Processes. 
And  while  amongst  os  there  is  severance  of  Chareh  and 
State,  of  Religion  and  Politics — severance  again  within 
both — in  the  one  by  Faction  and  in  the  other  by  Schism  — 
with  her  the  State  is  one  within,  for  her  the  Faith  is  eren 
one  without — Church  and  State  are  united,  and  Faith 
has  become  the  Instrument  of  Policy,  flowing  in  all  its 
Channels,  entering  through  every  Break  and  feeling  for 
every  Crevice,  securing  every  Triumph  it  achieves,  pre- 
paring the  way  for  every  Plot  it  hatches,  and  every  Per- 
fidy it  exeeates.  And  this  Faith  and  this  Policy,  this 
Church  and  this  State,  have  one  and  the  same  Aim,  Dis- 
cipline, Centre,  and  Head— one  Autocrat— Vicegerent  of 
God  upon  Earth.  How  should  the  Power  of  Evil, 
arrayed  ip  this  Panoply  of  spiritual  and  temporal  Wea- 
pons, not  prevail,  when  opposed  to  it  there  is  neither 
Health  of  Mind  nor  Strength  of  Body,  neither  Virtue  that 
can  save,  nor  Intelligence  that  can  see? 

A  Leipsic  Paper  in  1838  has  the  following : — 

**  Several  young  men  from  Moldavia  aad  Walladiia  are  at  pro- 
sent  in  Berlin  studying;  someSeEbs  have  also  arrived,  and  it  jb 
renurkable  with  what  devotion  these  persons  are  attached  to  the 
ceremonies  and  prec?pto  of  their  orthodox  church*  At  the  Bvssian 
Embassy  the  Gieek  Catholic  service  is  performed  every  Sunday  and 
holiday,  after  the  old  dfiaracteristic  and  symbolic  rites.  How  dif- 
ferent, how  characteristic  of  the  Slaavs,  is  this,  m  opposition  to  the 
free  cultus  in  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches.  Surely  the 
.religious  culture  of  a  people  is  the  profoundest  regulator  of  its  men- 
tal state ;  a  nearer  observation  of  those  people,  who  may  be  ealle^ 
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to  perform  lo  great  a  part  in  the  European  tragedy,  shews  a  root  of 
pride,  consciousness  of  energy,  and  political  aims,  to  which  we  can 
scarcely  think  ourselves  entitled  to  aspire.  They  are  almost  all  full 
of  the  thought,  that  a  great  future  Destiny,  connected  with  the  Greek 
church,  will  arise  from  the  East,  when  the  true  blessings  of  civi- 
lization (!)  of  which  they  regard  our  Germany  as  the  home,  may 
have  spread  more  over  it." 

These  Men  carry  Figures  about  with  them  on  their 
Eyes,  and  it  is  no  use  their  seeing  anything,  because  they 
mix  what  they  carry  with  what  is  before  them.  Well  may 
the  Historian  of  the  Dorians  say,  that  our  Preconceptions 
regarding  Civilization  disqualify  us  from  comprehending 
the  past,—  they  prevent  us  from  seeing  the  Simplest  things 
around  us. 


ChARACTSR   AND   AlMS  OF  THE    RUSSO-OBEEK  ChURCH. 

(From  a  Correspondent,) 
In  addition  to  the  demoralizing  Effects  ever  accompany- 
ing Wars,  rumours  of  Wars,  and  great  Catastrophes,  Rus- 
sia inflicts  on  the  World  the  sight  of  a  boundless  Profligacy, 
utterly  unknown  among  the  Nations  she  is  annihilating. 
Filth,  Vice,  Disease,  Corruption,  follow  in  the  Wake  of 
her  Armies,  and  almost  the  same  Catalogue  spring  up 
under  the  culture  of  her  Diplomacy.  The  profusest 
Bribery,  the  most  heartless  Mechanism  for  convulsing 
Commerce,  for  producing  Distress,  thence  Discontent, 
thence  **  Sedition,  privy  Conspiracy,  and  Rebellion,"— 
all  these  are  the  familiar  Weapons  of  that  Power,  from 
the  Imperial  Cabinet  down  to  the  pettiest  Consular  Esta- 
blishment. This  you  know,  especially  from  her  Feats  in 
Turkey,  Asia  Minor,  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Greece. 
You  believe  it  easily  in  these  spheres  of  action— but  till  it 
is  known  as  working  in  the  West,  it  cannot  be  arrested  in 
the  East.     The  same  purpose,  the  same  means  exist  beside 
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tlie  Po,  the  Tigu«y  and  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  wricMneis 
of  the  System^  I  myself  am  apt  to  forget,  in  my  Admiration 
of  the  Genius,  the  long  Foresight,  the  Skill,  the  Patience, 
and  the  Firmness  displayed  in  it — Features,  thank  God,  not 
generally  found  allied  for  long  with  Powers  of  Evil,  but  in 
this  case,  in  apparently  permanent  and  perfect  Combina- 
tion. 

There  are  nowhere  such  specimens  of  the  Catiline  and 
Lucretia  Borgia  now-a-days,  as  among  the  Noblesse  of 
Russia.  The  latter,  I  know,  do  exist  among  them.  While 
Noblesse  and  Bourgeoisie  alike  bribe  and  are  bribed,  the 
foraier  surpass  the  most  aggravated  Notions  of  Italian 
Corruption  in  Morals. 

Then  the  Church  !  All  the  Superstition  of  Spain  or 
Sicily,  combined  with  the  crudest  Pagan  Notions,  are 
united  to  an  Ecclesiastical  System  o{  Exaction  to  the  basest 
degree.  Rome  is  sober,  pure,  and  venerable,  before  the 
wretched  Church  of  Russia.  The  Greek  Church  is  here- 
tical on  one  high  Point,  in  a  Sense  which  no  one  accuses 
Rome  of  being.  And  who  can  respect  what  does  not  respect 
itself?  An  Officer  with  Spurs  and  Epaulettes  presiding  at 
an  Ecclesiastical  Board  1  The  Priests  habitually  living  with 
the  lowest,  sent  down  stairs  to  tipple  with  Menials;  not 
always  sober  at  the  Altar;  a  Patriarch-Emperor  giving 
military  Decorations  to  be  worn  over  the  Robes  of  Priest- 
hood !  These  Things  may  give  you  an  idea  of  their 
Ecclesiastical  State.  Their  Rites,  too,  though  retaining 
some  noble  remains  of  Antiquity  in  common  with  the 
West,  are  often  more  childish  than  you  can  imagine ; — 
the  Ignorance  and  Corruption  are  far  more  profound. 

Yet  this  cold,  poisonous  Monster  State,  creeps  on  with, 
apparently,  the  Power  of  iron  Fate,  steadily — stealthily ; 
paralyzing,  benumbing  all  power  of  Resistance — fasci- 
nating even  with  Horrary  Chiefs,  Princes,  and  Tribes. 
Old  Men  and  Patriots  see  their  People  corrupting  visibly 
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before 'diio^Deftetioii  «tfnoDg  tho  able-^Fftction-aiiioDg 
all'^Bribery  detected— Mopecftfd  eyerjwbere.  Thus  a  dis'^ 
covered  Uitrigue  4ioii)etini«8  incredibly  advaaoee  tb6  great 
diaintagi^ating  Proeest,  Tbe  Sourcee  of  New*  and  Informa- 
tion are  poisoned-^  and  precisely  where  Man  is  intelligent, 
tliere  be  doobts,  and  too  often  justly  doubts,  his  Brother. 
But  the  state  of  Suspicion  not  ending  in  united  Action  is 
unwholesome,  andsud)  a  People  wears  almost  as  unpleas* 
ing  an  Expression  as  the  complacent  Idiot  smirk  of  the 
English  Victim.  The  Consabte,  or  Embassy,  is  made 
the  fixed  Seat  of  deliberate  Conspiracy,  where  the  Rebel 
is  protected  and  goaded  on,  and  the  Ruler  prompted  to 
Error.     Volumes  cannot  describe  it. 

Can  you  wonder  at  the  Phenomenon  I  am  about  to 
mention^  Christsamty  perishes  before  this  Russian  BJigfat. 
We»  who  crowd,  idesk  and  comfortable,  to  giv«  a  careless 
Pound  or  two  at  the  Door  of  Exeter  Hail,  to  spread  a 
•Religion  which  most  be  spread  by  the  Example  of  Mkid, 
«fid  Truth,  and  Purity,  and  Wisdom  alone,  may  weilshut 
our  Eyes  to  this  unseemly  Confession  £or  a  MissioniMry 
Report,  and  which,  therefore,  neyer  will  be  made,  rac.r, 
thiat  what  Fools  have  called  the  Pr(^r4tss  of  Ci^rilixatisa 
((meaning  Russia)  involves  the  Decay  of  Christianity,  and 
the  Revival  of  a&y  rival  Q*eed  in  contact  with  it. 

Christianity,  as  exhibited  by  the  Rus8ians,*-and  tii«i««re 
Millions  who  know  tt  in  no  other  form->^ecomes  an  Cttgeot 
$>f  Horror  to  the  ]Ekist6rn,^even,  alas^at  Times  wben  itJs 
the  Eaitfa  of  his  childhood .  It  is  evident  that  the  Rumao 
Man  18  i3oi;  elevated  by  it;  and  the  Religion  is  hated  wbieh 
is  professed  by  those  who  seem  to  know  no  moral  Obligar 
tiob  as  binding  on  them  in  their  ioterna^  ^^^  ^iH  ^^^  ^^ 
thiair  international  «l>eiding.  The  very  EiUfa  4)f  f^fa«ir 
Persons  .4s  a  maJlier  of.  Loathing  \jx  ;tbe  East ;  .thek-.  Maaf- 
jBiei's,  their  Morals^  their  Perfidy,  .Aeir  Cruelty  /in  aaceess 
still  more  so.    Tbe^ponsequence  is,  that/Millbns,.  whose 
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Fathers  were  Christians,  are  become  zealoas  Mahoniedans 
And  the  change,  being  the  result  of  outraged  Humanity 
and  offended  moral  Prindpley  of  a  dread  of  Slavery,  and 
of  being  used  for  the  enslavement  of  others,  seemF,  in  the 
meantime,  improving  to  the  Individual  Convert,  and  seem- 
ing so,  others  are  struck  with  the  Contrast,  and  so  the 
Phenomenon  is  multiplied.     Now,  this  is  a  Fact,  and  a 
very  frightful  one  it  is,  especially  to  those  who  have  been 
ready  to  talk  of  robbing  Men  of  their  Homes,  and  the 
Soil  of  their  Fathers,  as  so  much  '*  Progress  of  Civilizar 
tion,"  and  "  Nymph  of  the  Cross."  We  are  justly  punished 
for  all  such  infernal  ways  of  doing  the  Work  of  Heaven. 
Let  us  he  just  and  ungrasping,  and  pure,  and  sober,  a 
Shield  to  the  weak — not  all  that  Russia  is — if  we  wish 
to  convert  Turks  and  Circassians.     Let  our  Name  be  the 
Prbsbryer  of  Landmarks.    Let  us  hold  old  possession  for 
sacred  Right.     There  Men  are  in  their  native  Land,  amid 
their  own  Houses  and   Fields,   and  the  Tombs  of  their 
Fathers.     Who's  claim  to  their  Hills  and  Valleys  is  better 
than  their  own  ?    By  every  thing  that  is   "  true,  honest, 
praiseworthy,  and  of  good  report,"  by  every  Religion  under 
the    Sun,  bat  above  all,  by  every  Precept,  Doctrine,  and 
Mystery  of  Christianity,  let  us  stand  as  a  Shield  between 
them  and  their  Oppressors.  But,  alas,  we  are  the  Coadjutors 
and  the  Imitators  of  these  Oppressors,  and  if  in  any  Breast 
Horror  be  aroused  by  Russian  Acts,  let  that  Man  know  that 
it  is  against  his  own  Country's  guilty  Acts,  and  her  per- 
fect indifference  to  Justice,  that  theEnei^y  which  it  in-^ 
spires  ought  to  be  directed.     Oh  !  for  a  Missionary  States- 
I  man   of  this  sort — with    the    Bible    in   his   Closet   and 

Vattel  in  his  Bureau — bringing  to  Diplomacy  the  Heart 
of  Love  that  inspired  a  Xavier — and  tenderly  regarding 
every  Right  and  every  Susceptibiliy  of  Man.  Such  an  one 
inscribing  Justice  in  Gold  on  the  borders  of  the  Chris- 
tian Labarum,  might  go  forth  with  it  to  endless  Conquesr, 
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shedding  no  Blood  and  extorting  no  Tears— not  subduing 
Provinces  to  the  rule  of  the  Hypocrite,  but  winning  Mil- 
lions of  Hearts  to  the  Faith  of  the  Just.  M. 


Dispositions  of  the  Germans  in  respect  to  Russia. 

17th  of  April,  1844. 
During  my  visit  to  Paris  I  saw  that  the  Hatred  of  the 
Fi-ench  towards  Russia  is  more  general  and  deeply  rooted 
than  their  Hostility  towards  England,  but  both, equally 
blind,  and  leaving  to  mere  accident  the  Results;  were 
Russia  placed  wh^re  England  is,  I  do  not  doubt  there 
might  be  some  practical  outbreak  now ;  but  Russians  land 
and  people  are  as  much  beyond  their  physical  as  her  Acts 
and  Aims  are  beyond  tfaeir  intdleetoal  GiaBp.  I  had 
seaxeefy  set  foot  en  Gennan  grooiii^  b^nre  Ae  ssne  fet^ 
mg  of  Hatred  towards  our  Eastern  Masters  manifested 
itself,  and  with  more  consciousness.  The  Germans  y^eZ  the 
Weight  of  Russia,  they  see  her  Hands  stretched  over  them, 
they  lament  the  near  connection  with  so  many  reigning 
Houses,  and  the  Influence  it  gives ;  they  express  themselves 
freely  on  the  Conduct  of  their  Princes  towards  the  Czar ; 
many  here  understand  Russia  and  her  Policy — they  know 
the  Means  by  which  she  proceeds,  see  the  Consistency  with 
which  she  prosecutes  certain  Ends,  unrelentingly  and  without 
hesitating  for  any  Obstacles  ;  tbey  know  that  their  Princes, 
neither  possessing  Knowledge,  P'irmness,  or  Intellect,  either 
to  understand  her  or  to  grapple  with  her,  nor  the  Will  to 
Resist  the  Mighty  of  the  World  for  the  sake  of  their 
People,  rather  prefer  to  humble  themselves  and  betray 
their  Trust.  I  have  seen  a  literary  Man  here,  who  has 
prepared  a  small  Pamphlet  on  the  Danger  menacing  the 
Religion  in  Germany  from  Russia.  He  tries  to  direct  the 
Attention  of  bis  Countrymen  to  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Czars  towards  the  Chief  of  the  Church  in  ancient  Times; 
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the  Position  they  have  arrogated  to  themselves ;  the  Means 
they  have  obtained  by  the  present  State  of  the  Ru88o- Greek 
Church ;  the  several  Indications  in  Publications,  which  seem 
to  hint  at  Encroachments  and  Intentions  that  do  not  ap* 
pear  incoherent  with  the  Acts  and  Proceedings  of  the 
recent  Time  ;  he  shows  that,  therefore,  the  Germans,  Lu-» 
therans,  as  well  as  Catholics,  because  both  are  regarded  as 
Heretics,  need  to  look  to  their  Safety,  and  comprehend 
that  they  must  forget  those  unhappy  Disunions,  which  at 
present  place  the  different  small  States  in  Opposition  to 
each  other,  and  thus  offer  the  Means  to  the  Enemy  of 
weakening  them ;  that  they  ought  never  to  forget  that,  be* 
sides  being  Subjects  of  the  single  State,  they  have  been, 
and  are  united  by  ties  as  Germans.  This  Man,  of  about 
sixty,  is  animated  with  the  greatest  Zeal,  and  feels  warmly, 
and  speaks  openly,  of  the  Neglect  of  the  dearest  Interests 
of  Germany,  the  Injustice  and  Encroachments  of  Russia—* 
and  his  Voice  is  not  a  lonely  one ;  here  I  have  heard  many, 
and  those  men  of  Authority,  because  of  their  Position,  speak 
of  this  unopposed  Progress  of  Russia— of  the  Impossibility 
of  resisting  it,  so  long  as  the  Princes  were  so  blinded,  so 
powerless — that  nowhere  but  in  Russia  is  to  be  found  a 
settled  Plan  and  certain  Ends,  the  Faculty  and  the  Will 
to  pursue  them,  &c.  This  is  uttered  so  openly  and  ge- 
nerally,  that  it  cannot  be  unknown  to  Princes;  Ministers 
must  hear  it,  as  Diplomatists  do  not  conceal  it.  Where 
find  legal  means  to  change  this  state  of  thingB,^  ^hen  Go- 
vernments will  not  attend  to  it  I  Every  Individual  must. 
Id  his  Place,  do  his  best  to  forward  and  defend  Right,  as 
the  only  Safeguard  and  Protection. 

Attention  is  here  much  turned  to  the  Influence  Russia 
has  obtcdned  in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  being  now  at 
once  Mistress  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Sea.  But  the 
North  has  hitherto  been  neglected,  because  Nobody  has 
pointed  out  its  Importance.     The  visit  of  the  Emperor  to 
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Copenh^ssn  is  regarded  as  Gertam.  He  needs  not  to 
study  the  Position  of  the  Town,  the  Coasts,  and  all  the  Ad- 
vantages they  can  offer  for  his  Plan,  but  his  Presence 
will  remove  all  Fears  and  Hopes  and  Factions.  He  will 
leare  behind  a  blind  Ezcitfflnent  among  all,  and  perhaps  an 
intelligent  Corruption  among  a  few.  Denmark,  whose 
Policy  used  to  be  to  stand  neuter,  may  now  be  forced  into  dis- 
guised or  eyen  open  co-operation.  Denmark  becomes  still 
of  another  importance  for  Germany,  in  consequence  of  the 
doubtful  Succession  in  Holsteki,.  which  may  open  the  door 
for  Russia,  perhaps,  to  a  part  of  the  Land,  which  gtve^  DenA- 
mark  influence  of  na  inferior  order  in  the  Affairs  of  the 
Diet,  and  thei^eby  introduce  diriescdy  itito  dietetic  dehbe- 
ratioQ  a  Son-in-law  of  the  Emperor. 
.  What  England  thinks  ot  seeks  is  not  much  heeded,  for 
fibe  is  looked  upon  as  indifferent  to  the  Interests  of  Em'Gp^ 
—-excluded  from  their  Markets  i^e  is  tfa6ugl)[t  to  have 
resigned  herself  to  seek  Gain  and  Fame  in  Asia;--Chiixa 
promises  her  more  advantages  than  Germany,  and  Aey 
therefore,  has  no  reason  to  trouble  herself  with  the  Fate  of 
il»  People  I  That  noble  Feelings  and  higher  Views  might 
find  a  Voice  in  BiitaiB^.i3  looiced  upon  as  a  Utopian  dream,— 
tliat  her  Ministers  should  understand  anything  besides  the 
Number  of  a  Majority,,  or  the  Price  of  Stocks,  are  things  I 
have  not  yet  found  believed.  Such  are  the  Views  of  ft 
Diplomatist,  who  perfectly  liodecstands  Russia's  Acts  in 
Greece  and  Serbia;  and  there  fore  is  abfe  to  e^hdn  Eng* 
land's  Conduct  and  describe  her  Character.- 

,  a 


EARLY  SAXON  ESTABLISHMENTS  in  DEN- 
MARK  AGAIK8T  TBB  VENDES. 


Hamburgh,  April  12,  1844. 

A  Volksbiich  for  the  Dachies  of  Sleswick,  Holstein,  and 
Lauenburg,  which  has  recently  appeared,  contains  an  inter- 
esting Account  of  the  Vendes  (Slavians),  with  whom  the 
Ancestors  of  the  Inhabitants  of  these  Provinces  had  so 
much  to  contend.  The  fdbula  docet  is  this— that  the 
Country  north  of  the  Elbe  had  been  in  most  imminent 
Danger  of  being  denationalized  when  (under  Waldemar,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  Century)  the  Danes  and 
the  Sclavonians  were  agreed;  the  Danger  ceased  the  Moment 
that  Alliance  was  dissolved  ;  the  Wenden^  indeed,  were 
sorely  beaten,  and  thoroughly  swept  away  from  these 
Shores,  ^ow  another  Party  of  this  same  Race  is  once 
more  coaxing  the  Danes  into  Submission,  and  threatening 
the  Germans.  After  tracing  the  steady  Growth  and  regu- 
lar Expansion  of  Russia  in  the  West,  the  Work  proceeds 
to  shew  that  Russia  had  gratuitously  resigned  the  posses^ 
sion  of  Holstein  when  it  was  within  her  Grasp,  preferring 
the  implicit  Submission  of  Denmark  purchased  at  that 
Price.  After  exhibiting  the  Importance  of  the  Sound,  the 
Pacilities  offered  by  the  indirect  Mastery  of  such  a  Harbour 
as  Kiel,  &c.  the  Expounder  conclude»  by  reminding  the 
People  of  the  Duchies  that  Count  Adolf  of  old  had  told 
their  Ancestors  that  they  were  the  Borderers,  the  Guar- 
dians of  Germany,  selected  for  that  purpose  from  among 
the  Saxon  tribes  (the  first  Colonists  in  Holstein,  when  the 
Country  was  repeopled  after  the  Sclavonian  Devastation, 
were  actually  picked  Men) — that  the  same  Duty  devolved 
on  them  now,  as  the  Dangers  of  former  Times,  then  so  hap- 
pily defeated,  had  reappeared  under  a  far  more  menacing 
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Aspect,  which  they  were  the  first  to  meet,  and  failing  to  do 
so  would  be  the  first  to  suffer. 

This  remarkable  Appeal  to  the  German  portion  of  the 
Danish  Kingdom  is  entitled  **  Fluth  und  Ebbe  des  Wen- 
denthums  im  Nordalbinger  Land/'  At  Copenhagen  it 
excited  considerable  Irritation;  but  the  Censor  at  Kiel 
considered  himself  warranted  to  admit  it,  seeing  that  the 
Contents  were  purely  Historical,  and  relating  chiefly  to 
Matters  transacted  600  years  since.  At  all  events  it  was 
too  late  to  suppress  it.  And  the  Efiect  has  been  very 
great,  and  has  spread  extensively  among  the  People. 
There  is  not  a  provincial  Paper  that  has  not  extracted  the 
concluding  Remarks  on  the  Policy  of  Russia. 

Encouraging  as  such  Things  may  be,  I  do  despair  of 
seeing  any  Impression  produced  in  England.  Of  course 
it  would  be  intolerable  Presumption  for  me  to  contend, 
that  Matters  may  not  be  set  to  rights  in  England  ;  but  I 
do  confess  that  I  cannot  see  any  Opening  yet.  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  Apprehension  of  "  some  great  Principle  at  work"  in 
the  contact  of  Civilization  with  Barbarism,  is  truly  edify- 
ing, little  as  it  may  boast  of  Novelty — for  indeed,  not  the 
''  Principle"  only,  but  some  Comments  upon  it  also,  may 
be  traced  in  Plutarch.  Was  there  no  Senator  (crammed 
as  they  are  all  with  Greek— as  much  so  as  they  are  inno- 
cent of  any  Approach  to  International  Law)— no  Grecian 
in  Opposition  to  recollect  "  Il/oo^aercc  irXeovcgioc  Vfi^puxrai 
ra  fiapfiapiKcu  * 

Of  course  you  must  pers!st--God  grant  that  it  may  not 

♦  Plutarch  is  referring  to  the  battle  of  Pharsalia;  and  he  says, 
**  What  did  these  two  men  want  ?  They  might  have  ruled  in  peace 
over  the  subject  seas  and  lands— or  was  it  mere  glory  they  sought  ? 
Then  it  would  have  been  more  becoming,  under  the  pretext  o| 
civilizing  Barbarians  (converting  Infidels)  to  have  competed  for  new 
trophies  among  the  Scythians,  the  Indians,  &c.*' 
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be  in  vain.   The  Harvest  truly  is  great,  bat  the  Labourers 
are  few. 
I  subjoin  some  carious  Facts  that  may  prove  interesting. 

HISTORICAL  NOTES  ON  RUSSIAN  PROORBSS  IN  THE  NORTH. 

So  early  as  the  sixteenth  Century,  the  Fear  of  Russian 
Aggrandizement  was  very  generally  spread   throughout 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands.     So  early  as  1618,  the 
Emperor  Maximilan  I.  wrote  to  the  Grand  Master  of  the 
Teutonic  Order  * — "  The  integrity  of  Poland  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  Welfare  of  all  Europe ;  the  greatness  of  Rus- 
sia is  full  of  Danger."    In  1558  Ferdinand  I.  cautioned 
the  King  of  Sweden,t  if  Russia  should  succeed  in  conquer- 
iQg  Livonia,  the  Loss,  far  from  being  confined  to  the  Empire^ 
would  principally  fall  upon  the  Scandinavian  Kingdoms, 
since  Russia  could  not  fail  to  render  herself  Mistress  of 
the  Baltic.     In   1564,  the  King  of  Poland  %  applied  to 
liubeck  to  stop  the  Trade  and  Navigation  to  Russia,    The 
Senate  of  Lubeck  replied — "They  were  fully  aware  of 
what  all  Christendom  had  to  fear  from  the  Muscovites, 
and  they  had  long  been  carefully  intent  upon  regulating 
the  Navigation  to  Narva,  and  preventing  their  Vessels 
from  carrying  anything  that  inight  tend   to   instruct  or 
fortify  that  Enemy ;  but  as  to  stopping  the  whole  of  that 
Trade,  so  far  as  it  was  harmless  in  itself,  they  did  not  con^ 
sider  it  advisable  to  attempt  it ;  there  were  so  many  Per- 
sons depending  upon  it  for  their  Subsistence,  that  if  it 
were  suddenly  taken  away,  it  was  to  be  apprehended  those 
Persons  might  find  themselves  compelled,  by  urgent  Ne- 
cessity, to  pass  into  Russia,  and  gain  their  Livelihood  by 
forming  a  Navy  for  the  Russians,  and  nothing  could  be 
more  dangerous  than  to  accustom  that  People  to  the  Sea/' 

*  Karam9in»  MS.  Gesch.  v.  7,  p.  73. 
t  Amdty  Livland  Chronik,  p.  243. 

X  Notices  et  Extraits  des  MSS.  de  la  BibT.  Nationale  (Pari«) 
V.  5,  p.  85. 

Z   2 
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In  1571  the  Duke  of  Alva  (led  by  the  Scent  of  a  Despotisia 
congenial  to  his  own)  applied  to  the  Diet  of  the  Germanic 
Empire  to  stop  the  Export,  to  Russia,  of  Arms  and  Ammu- 
nition :  since,  if  ever  the  Muscovites  should  arrive  at  an 
Acquaintance  with  the  military  Discipline  and  Resources 
of  Europe,  "  not  only  these  Low  Countries,  but  all  Chris- 
tendom, would  rue  it."  * 

Where,  daring  all  this  Time,  was  the  Foresight  of  Engr 
lish  Policy?  Why,  when  in  1656,  England  was  applied 
to,  for  a  similar  Purpose,  by  the  King  of  Sweden,  "  bloody 
Mary"  (though  she  declined  interfering  with  the  Trade  of 
her  Subjects)t  declared  she  would  have  an  Eye  upon  the 
Export  of  military  Stores  to  the  Enemies  of  Sweden.  Yet 
Queen  Elizabeth,  it  would  appear,  was  above  such  Scruples. 
Not  that  others  had  been  wanting  in  Remonstrances  apon 
the  Subject.  The  King  of  Poland  wrote  to  her :% — **  We 
regret  that  the  Czar,  the  Enemy  to  all  Liberty,  is  daily 
increasing  his  Forces  by  thfe  Advantages  of  Trade,  and 
Intercourse  with  civilized  Nations;  we  bad  hitherto  been 
relying  upon  our  Superiority  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  but  too 
soon  he  will  be  informed  of  every  thing,  and  rush  in  insen-* 
sate  Haughtiness  upon  all  Christendom."  Yet  in  1570, 
Elizabeth  wrote  to  "our  deare  Brother,*'  Ivan  the  Ter- 
rible §—"  If  at  anie  Time  it  so  mishappe  that  you  be»  by 
anie  casuall  Chance  ....  driven  to  4)hange  your  Countrie 
....  we  shall,  with  such  Honour  and  Courtesie,  receave 
your  Highness.  .  «  .  .  •  This  we  promise  by  virtue  of  this 
our  Letter,  and  by  the  Word  of  a  Christian  Prince,"  The 
Chance  (which,  it  appears,  had  been  suggested  by  tbe  Imd 
Conscience  of  Ivan  himself)  is  thus  detailed  :-^"  Either  of 
aebriet.  Conspiracy,  or  outwsj^  Hostilitie."    She  goes  on— • 

*  Altmeyetf  Relations  Comm.  et  Dipl.  des  Pays-Bas,  p.  375. 

t  Balin,  Schwed.  Gesch.  v.  3,  p.  361. 

X  Karamsin,  v.  8,  p,  326.  (from  Hakluyt), 

§  Karamsin,  v.  8,  p.  327.  (from  the  Russian  Archives). 
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*'  promisiDgy  itml  we,  against  our  common  Enemies,  shall, 
with  pne  Accord,  fight  with  our  common  Forces,  •  •  •  •  and 
that  by  the  Word  and  Faith  of  a  Prince."     It  is  curious 
enoQgh,  that  this  great  Friendship  was  the  more  cemented 
by  an  Identic  of  Interests  connected  with  Persia ;  for  the 
English  used  to  repair  through  Russia  to  Persia,  and  they 
promised  to  sell  the  Ooods  of  the  Czar's  Subjects,  along 
with  their  own,  in  the  latter  Country.    At  all  Events,  you 
perceive  (but  tell  it  not  in  Oath,  publish  it  not  in  thie 
streets  of  Askelon)^  that  it  did  not  remain  for  Lord  Pal- 
merston  to  discover  and  act  upon  an  identity  of  Interests 
of  Great  Britain  and  Russia  I 
The  following  curious  Passages  are  of  a  later  Date : — 
In  a  Treaty  concluded  between  Great  Britain  and  Rus- 
sia at  Greifswalde,*  October  28,  1715,  against  Sweden,  it 
was  stipulated  that  at  the    Peace,  Ingria,  Carelia,  and 
Livonia,  were  to  remain  in  the  Hands  of  Russia,  and  Bre- 
men and  Verden  in  those  of  George   1.     Lord  Mahon 
breathes  not  a  Syllable  of  this  Treaty ;  he  only  mentions 
that  George  I.  put  himself  into  a  towering  Passion  when 
Peter  the  Great  attempted  to  obtain  a  Footing  in  the  Em- 
pire.    When  it  was  too  late — indeed,  when  all  was  over— 
England  and  Sweden  stipulated  in  the  Treaty  of  Stockholm, 
Feb.  1,  1720:— 

Abticlb  SipARi. — Comme  ilimporte  it  la  religion  Protestantd 
et  au  commerce  de  la  Saede  9t  de  la  Grande-Br^tagne,  de  m^roe  qu'k 
toute  la  chretient6,  que  le  Tzar  ne  domine  pas  sur  la  mer  Baltiqoe,  le 
roi  de  la  G.  B.  non  seulement  donnera  le  secours  promis  par  ce  trait6, 
mais  il  engagera  aussi  ses  allies  k  secourir  la  Suede,  contre  le  Tzar, 
en  cas  que  celui-ci  ne  vouliit  pas  se  preter  k  signer  une  paix  raison- 
nable,  et  k  rendre  k  la  Suede  ce  qui  lui  est  indispensable  pour  sa 
strete,  et  pour  garantir  la  liberte  du  commerce  de  la  mer  Baltique. 

In   1717,  Russia  oflTered   an  advantageous  Treaty    of 

*  SchxU,  Hist,  des  TraLtes^  y.  13,  p.  257.  Schmffuss  Staatswis- 
sench.  v.  2,  p.  393. 
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Commerce,'*^  on  Condition  that  England  would  guarantee 
to  Russia  the  Possession  (in  perpetuity)  of  Livonia, 
Esthonia,  and  Carelia.  The  Condition  was  rejected,  and 
the  eommercial  Treaty  withheld.  In  the  same  Year, 
Peter  was  very  anxious  to  form  a  French  Alliance, 
and  the  following  Observations  were  addressed  by  his 
Ministers  to  the  French  Negotiator : — 

*'  Le  syst^me  de  TEurope  a  cliang6  ;  la  base  de  tous  les  traites,  de 
la  France,  c'est  celui  de  Westphalie.  Pourquoi  la  France  s'est-elle  unie 
avecla  Su^de  ?  C'est  que  celle-ci  avait  des  Stats  en  Allemagne,ei 
qu'  au  moyen  de  la  puissance  de  la  Su^de.  •  •  .  cette  alliance 
balangait  la  puissance  de  I'Empereur,  mais  aujourd*hui  que  la  Sulde, 
presque  aneantie,  ne  peut  plus  ^tre  k  la  France^  d'  aucun  secours, 
•  •  .  .  le  Caar  vient  s'offrir  &  la  France,  pour  lui  tenir  lieu 
de  la  Suedey  et  lui  preaenter,  non-seulement  son  alliance^  mais  sa 
puissance^  et  en  m^me  tems  celle  de  la  Prusse^  sans  laquelle  le 
Czar  ne  pourrait  agir."  f 

After  the  Death  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden,  in 
1810,  two  Candidates  offered  themselves  for  the  vacant 
Dignity — the  young  Prince  of  Holstein-Augustenburg 
(Brother  to  the  late  Crown  Prince),  and  the  King  of 
Denmark.  The  Elevation  of  the  former  would  have 
opened  an  eventual  Chance  of  a  Union  of  the  three 
Scandinavian  Kingdoms ;  Napoleon  approved  of  it,  de- 
claring it  to  be  very  advantageous  for  Sweden,  that  the 
Ties  between  that  Dynasty  and  the  Danish  one  should  be 
reserres,  that  the  Election  of  the  King  of  Denmark 
would  at  once  have  established  that  Union,  the  firmest 
Bulwark  against  Russia,  and  it  appears  that  Napoleon 
gave  the  Preference  to  the  latter  Plan.  At  least  the 
young  Prince  of  AugustenburgJ  addressed  the  King  of 
Sweden  in  the  following  Terms :  **  j'  apprends.  Sire,  que 
le  grand  et  salutaire  plan  de  la  reunion  des  trois  couronnes  du 

*  Sch&ll,  Hist,  des  Traites,  v.  13,  p.  265. 
+  Frassan,  Hist,  de  la  Diplom.  Frangaise,  v.  4,  p.  448. 
t  Bignon,  Hist,  de  France,  v.  11,  p.  210  j  and  Alison,  History 
of  Europe,  chapter  65, 
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Nord  9*oppo9e  a  mon  choiz  ponr  snoeesaeur  k  la  cooronne 
de  Sa^e,  et  que  ce  plan  est  approoT^  et  favoris^  par 
VEmpereur  des  FranpaU.**  It  is  well  known  that  the 
Election  of  Bernadotte  was  procured  by  a  subordinate 
Agent,  acting,  as  has  been  pro?ed  by  Bignon,  withoul 
Authority.  Napoleon  avowed  that  be  had  no  Motive  for 
giving  Bernadotte  the  Preference.  **  Nul  motif  ne  lui 
faisait  d^sirer  le  choiz  da  Prince  de  Ponte-Conro/'  But  it 
is  most  probable,  that  Napoleon  thought  less  of  his  own 
occasional  bickerings  with  Bernadotte,  than  of  the  Bul- 
wark against  Russia,  which  he  gave  up  with  some  Regret. 
When,  however,  it  appeared,  that  the  Aversion  of  the 
Swedish  People  would  have  rendered  the  Elevation  of 
the  King  of  Denmark  altogether  impracticable.  Napoleon 
bethought  himself  of  provding  an  Equivalent;  his  Mi- 
nister at  Stockholm  dropped  this  Suggestion,  ^  un  int^rfit 
commun  pent  determiner  la  Su^de,  le  Danemarc  et  le 
Dach6  de  Varsovie,  h  s'unir  par  un  lien  secret,  enti^rement 
^ventuel,  qui  pourrait  6tre  garanti  par  la  France."  **  Cette 
vue,"  he  added,  "  n'est  pas  un  projet."  And  all  this  while 
Napoleon  was  at  Peace  with  Russia,  but  most  certainly 
under  the  Impression,  that  the  Faults  committed  at  Tilsit 
and  Erfurt  must  he  redressed  somehow  or  other. 

To  return  to  the  16th  Century.  The  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian II.  endeavoured  to  divert  Ivan's  Arms  from  Livonia, 
by  holding  out  to  him  the  most  brilliant  Vista  of  a  Throne 
at  Constantinople.  In  1576,  the  Imperial  Ambassadors  made 
the  following  extraordinary  Speech  (Karamsin,  v.  viii. 
p.  193.)  to  the  Czar :— •«  Let  us  drive  the  Turks  from  Con- 
stantinople to  Arabia,  extirpate  the  Mahometan  Faith, 
bless  Thrace  and  Hellas  once  more  with  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross,— and  thine  be  the  whole  Grecian  Empire  in  the  East, 
O  mighty  Czar !  Thus,  saith  the  Emperor,  the  Holy  Father, 
and  the  King  of  Spain."  The  Barbarian  at  first  did  not 
mind  this  Rhapsody ;  but  he  afterwards  turned  it  into  an 
Engine  to  outwit  the  Emperor  and  the  Pope;    he  de- 
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manded  LivoBia  as  the  Price  of  the  AssistaiDce  (which  lie 
repeatedly  promised)  against  the  Turks. 

To  eonclude^ — Honest  lUissowy  a  Li^onian  Chronicler, 
who  recorded,  in  1677,  the  Disastersof  his  own  Country, 
obseiTCs: — **What,  after  all,  is  this  martial>  Prowess  of 
the  Muscovite  ?  It  is  not  any  great  Fortitude,  manly 
Courage,  or  Power.  It  is  by  waitching  Opportunities  and 
Chances,  by  Treason  and  Intrigue,  by  frightening  and 
menacing,  that  he  has  got  so  many  Lands  and  strong 
Places;  Bbt  of  those  who  have  stootly  opposed*  hiin,  he 
has  obtained  Nothing."  ♦   «   ♦ 
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The  honour  of  the  HOUSE. 


On  the  23d  of  last  Month,  on  a  very  unimportant  Occa- 
sion, Observations  the  most  important  fell  firom  Sir  James 
Graham : — 

^<I  conceive  that  when  the  Honour  of  a  Member  of  this 
House  is  assuled,  the  Honour  of  the  House  is  in  jeopardy ; 
and  that  it  is  not  the  Duty  of  the  individual  Member  to 
vindicate  his  Honour  so  assailed,  but  that  it  is  the  Duty  of 
the  House  to  ascertain  whether  the  Stain  cast  on  the  Honour 
of  that  Member  was  well  founded  or  nof* 

The  Honour  of  the  House  surely  cannot  be  implicated 
in  putting  down  a  Charge,  but,  on  the  contrary,  in  ascer- 
taining the  Character  of  its  Members.  Surely,  then,  the 
Hays  of  Impeachment  are  not  yet  gone  by,  and  careful 
most  that  House  be  regarding  the  Conduct  of  those  to 
whom  the  Affairs  of  the  Empire  are  entrusted,  when  they 
are  so  watchful  over  the  Honour  of  the  individual  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  itself.  But  in  this  Case  the  Accuser  had 
nothing  in  reserve,  he  had  said  all  he  had  to  say,  the  House 
had  judged  the  Question,  it  was  therefore  as  useless  as  it 
was  brave  to  vociferate  "  Substantiate  your  Charge  !'*  The 
Feeling  was  fine,  but  uncalled  for,  which  prompted  the 
Exclamation,  **My  Honour  is  impeached."  Was,  then, 
this  Occasion  seized,  being  a  paltry  one,  to  hunt  down  a 
public-  Witness,  as  a  public  Delinquent,  in  order  that  in 
Practice  the  Maxim  may  be  established,  that  henceforward 
no  Charges  shall  be  brought  against  public  Servants. 

Suppose,  now,  another  Case,  the  Reverse  of  this— that 
the  Accuser  had  Matter  to  bring  forward ;  that  the  Accused 
did  not  call  for  the  Substantiation  of  the  Charge ;— would  the 
House  then  have  been  prepared  to  profit  in  its  Patriotism 
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by  the  Readiness  of  the  one,  or  to  be  touched  in  its  Sensi- 
tiveness by  the  Backwardness  of  the  other? 

The  Unanimity  of  the  House  to  put  down  public  Charges, 
was,  however,  disturbed.  May  those  who  have  felt  their 
Power  on  this  Occasion,  and  made  it  to  be  felt,  proceed  to 
accomplish  the  Promise  they  have  given,  and  may  not  the 
awakening  Hopes  of  the  Country  be  again  disappointed. 


The  recall  op  LORD  ELLENBOROUGH. 

The  breath  of  life  seems  coming  back  into  the  body 
politic.  Some  men  dare  to  think,  and  speak  above  a 
whisper.  A  lawless  Governor^General  has  been  recalled, 
and  recalled  too  by  the  Court  of  Directors.  But  a  short 
time  ago,  and  there  was  a  master-spirit  that  steered  the 
vessel  in  its  course  towards  the  breakers,  whose  eye  was 
omnipresent  upon  the  crew,  petrifying  each  into  subordi- 
nation— whose  words  bewildered  into  acquiescence— whose 
very  daring  subdued  into  respect.  When  a  Palmerston 
was  Minister,  an  Auckland  heard  and  obeyed,  a  Board 
of  Controul  watched  his  signal,  and  a  Court  of  Direc- 
tors  kissed  the  rod^  England  was  a  docile  reptile,  help- 
less to  avenge  herself,  or  give  one  symptom  of  irritation 
or  alarm.  The  crimes  imposed  were  grand — the  risks 
fearful— the  catastrophes  prodigious.  Crime,  be  it  known, 
is  like  the  nettle — it  must  not  he  fingered;  he  that  touches 
has  to  grasp. 

Thus,  for  two  or  three  years,  in  vain  was  it  tried  to 
galvanize  the  nation,  and  especially  the  Court  of  Directors, 
into  the  use  of  hereditary  faculties  for  arresting  ruin. 
Sighs  were  evoked,  shoulders  were  shrugged,  and  trust  in 
Providence  hinted — months  and  years  went  by,  and  the 
frame  gave  a  few  spasmodic  heaves— hands  were  clenched, 
and  an  air  of  resolution  assumed;   then  the  Administra- 
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tioD  was  changed,  and  all  need  for  action  was  greedily 
assumed  to  have  been  removed* 

Bat  the  lesson  has  not  been  thrown  away  entirely.  Had 
they  not  groaned  under  the  terrors  of  Cabool  and  Canda- 
bar,— had  they  not  gazed  on  twenty  millions  sterling, 
taken  from  them  without  leave,— had  they  not  learned 
what  a  wretched  reed  was  that  Parliament  on  which  they 
leaned, — had  they  not  endured  the  shame  of  conscious 
cowardice,  and  smarted  under  the  penalty, — the  Directors 
would  not  now  have  asserted  their  rights,  and  handed 
down  the  traditions  of  manhood  through  our  times.  Scinde 
and  Gwalior  are,  indeed,  nothing  compared  to  China  and 
Afighanistan — but  having  failed  to  bind  the  tiger,  is  for- 
tunately no  reason  why  they  should  not  trap  the  weazel. 

When  each  body  in  the  State  learns  thus  to  use  its  sepa« 
rate  powers,  and  devolves  no  one  of  its  duties  on  a  de- 
graded House  of  Commons,  then  we  are  safe.  Then,  too, 
that  House  will  have  found  it  time  to  amend. 

The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Directors  has  been  toithaut 
one  dissentient  voice.  Twenty-four  gentlemen  (friends  of 
the  Administration),  and  a  co-ordinate  power  with  the 
Government,  have  exercised  at  last  the  faculty  in  them 
specially  and  deliberately^  vested,  of  arresting  that  Govern- 
ment's subserviency  to  an  insubordinate  servant.  We  cease* 
at  least  now,  to  drive  joyously  along  the  road  to  ruin. 

One  word  more  :  had  Sir  Robert  Peel  permitted  even 
inquiry  into  Lord  Palmerston's  acts,  he  would  not  now 
have  been  put  to  open  shame  for  a  smaller  matter.  He 
deserves  it,— the  cause  of  justice  gains,  and  we  for  the  first 
time  rejoice. 

*  It  has  been  attempted  to  deny  the  right  of  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors to  recall  a  Governor-General.  Then  it  has  been  said  that  the 
clause  was  inadvertently  admitted.  We  assert  that  it  was  after 
debate  with  the  Government,  the  record  is  in  the  India  House,  that, 
in  the  bill  of  1833,  the  clause  was  admitted,  the  Government 
•«  withdrawing  its  objections.'* 


NOTE 
TO  Duty  op  thb  Army  in  rbspbct  to  UwLAWFtJL  Wars. 


The  following  Instance  of  the  Influence  of  the  Priesthood 
brought  to  bear  on  public  Afl^irs  is  from  Roman  Catholic 
Authority. 

*•  A  half-pay  Irish  Lieutenant,  cousin  of  the  *  Liberator/ 
and  by  name  O'Connell,  received  Donna  Isabel's  commis^ 
sion  to  raise  in  Munster  a  regiment,  of  Which  he  was  to  be 
the  Colonel,  and  to  proceed  with  it,  when  raised,  to  the  ] 

head-quarters  of  the  Legion^  then  forming  under  Colonel 
(or  General!)  Evans.  The  name  of  O'Connell  was  magic 
to  the  Irish;  the  tegiment  was  formed  in  a  twinkling— to  a 
man,  Catholic.  On  the  eve  of  embarication,  many  of  them 
presented  themselves  for  confession  to  the  priests  of  Cork. 
These  refused  to  hear  them.     ^The  uniform  you  wear 

<  shews  what  you  are !  You  are  going  to  fight  for  the  profli- 
(gate  and  the  unbeliever,  against  your  Church  and  brethren, 

<  in  Catholic  Spain  I     Such  miserable  men  as  you,  are  un- 

*  worthy  of  the  holy  rite  you  se^  from  us.  You  shall  not  be 
« allowed  to  profane  it  in  this  place  I '  The  poor  men  were 
astounded.  Never  till  now  had  they  dreamed  of  anything 
objectionable  in  a  service  with  which  the  ^  Lil>erator'  and 
his  kifi<ked  were  connected.  They  began  to  consult  to* 
gether  about  making  their  peace  with  the  Church.  Imme- 
diately their  officers,  having  heard  of  the  refusal  of  abso* 
lufion,  issued  and  enforced  an  order  for  the  immediate 
embarkation  of  all  that  were  actually  on  shor^,  and  refused 
permission  to  those  on  board  to  go  ashore  for  the  future. 
Nevertheless,  a  few  swam  ashore  and  escaped ;  the  vessel 
sailed  off  with  the  rest.  As  she  dropped  down  the  Cove, 
the  old  women  of  Cork  might  have  been  seen  crowding  the 
qpiay-heads,  and  on  bended  knees  praying  audibly  ^  that 

*  the  vessel  and  alloni  board  of  her  might  sink  to  the  bottom 
'of  the  sea,  and  that  none  of  them  might  be  spared  to  fight 

*  against  Holy  Church!"' 
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NEW  EDITION. 

T  AUDBS  DIURN^  ;  THE  PSALTER  AND  CANTICLES  in  the 
^  Morning  and  Eybnino  Seryicb  of  the  Church  of  England,  Set  and 
Pointed  to  the  Gregorian  Tones,  according  to  Novbllo's  Arrangement,  with  aPreiace 
on  Antiphonal  Chanting  by  the  Rbt.  F.  Oakbley,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Baliol  College, 
Oxford,  Prebendary  of  Lichfield,  and  Minister  of  Margaret  Chapel,  St.  Marylebooe. 

**  Mr.  Oakeley's  Preface  is  one  of  the  best  summaries  we  have  seen  on  the  inte- 
resting history  of  chanting.  The  tones  are  put  at  the  head  of  each  Canticle  and  Psalm, 
and  repeated  at  the  top  of  the  page  when  necessary.  The  worlc  is  beautifully  executed, 
•nd  well  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  those  who  prefer  a  more  ancient  mode." 
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best  style ;  and  with  its  beautiful  paper  and  rubricated  borders,  is  quite  a  specimen." 

English  Churchman^  April,  1843. 
**  We  cannot  but  welcome  a  publication  having  on  its  title-page,  *  The  Psalter,' &c. 
This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  editions  of  the  Psalter  which  we  have  yet  seen;  and 
there  is  an  interesting  Preface  prefixed  to  it." — Christian  Remembraficer,  May,  1843. 

***  The  CANTICLES  (published  separately  from  the  above,) 
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THE    NORTH    BRITISH    REVIEW. 

The  First  Number  of  this  Work,  price  Six  Shillings^  wUl  aypear  on  the 
First  of  May  ;  and  thereafter  it  will  he  continued  Quarterly, 

For  a  considerable  time  past,  there  has  been,  on  the  part  of  a  large  proportioD  of  the 
public,  a  growing  feeling  of  the  want  of  a  Periodical  accommodated  to  the  ch&racter 
of  the  times.  The  professedly  religious  Magazines  have  been  chiefly  devoted  to  theo- 
logical subjects,  and  generally  address  themselves  to  the  peculiar  views  of  one  sect; 
and  the  literary,  scientific,  and  political  Journals — though  some  of  them  conducted 
with  admirable  talent — ^have  excluded  religion  altogether  from  their  pages,  or  allotred 
it  only  a  subordinate  place ;  and  no  attempt  has  been  hitherto  made  to  meet  the  io' 
creased  intelligence  in  connexion  with  the  strong  religious  feelings  of  the  age. 

To  remedy  these  defects  the  present  Work  has  been  undertaken.  It  is  not  intended 
to  be  a  Theological  Journal.  No  subject  that  can  occupy  the  interest  of  a  well-culti- 
vated mind  will  be  excluded.  But  topics  of  every  kind  will  be  treated  of  by  indivi- 
duals accustomed  to  view  them  in  their  highest  relations;  and  Papers  of  a  more 
strictly  religious  character  will  be  frequently  introduced. 

In  discussing  religious  subjects,  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  advocate  the  distin- 
guishing peculiarities  of  any  particular  sect;  and  a  reference  will  be  made  only  to 
those  grefl(i|:  principles  upon  which  all  the  Evangelical  Communions  are  agreed. 

Political  questions  will  be  considered,  not  so  much  in  reference  to  the  views  of 
party,  as  to  the  virtue  and  happiness  of  the  community ;  and  while,  in  this  depart- 
ment, the  work  will  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  principles  decidedly  lilwrai, 
those  sentiments  of  religion  and  humanity  will  be  inculcated,  which  alone  can  make 
the  wisest  enactments  permanently  beneficial. 

In  literature,  the  moral  and  religious  tendency  of  works  under  review,  will  alwajr* 
be  the  first  subject  of  consideration,  and  their  literary  merit-s  will  be  discussed  with  a 
spirit  of  truthfulness  and  earnestness,  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  lighter  graces 
of  criticism. 

The  latest  discoveries  in  mental  and  physical  science  will  be  r^ularly  unfolded,  by 
men  themselves  of  the  highest  inventive  genius. 

In  all  departments,  individuals  of  the  greatest  celebrity  in  this,  and  in  other  coun- 
tries, have  promised  to  adorn  our  pages  with  their  contributions, 

Edinburgh:  W.P.KENNEDY: HAMPTON,  ADAMS  &  Co.,  London. 
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T0D8  Illnstrations  on  Steel  and  Wood.    On«  Tolame,  8¥0.  doth,  20«. 

''A  worlc  admirably  calcolated  not  only  to  guide  and  direct  the  student  of  Physio- 
logy, bat  from  the  agreeable  mode  in  which  old  facts  are  presented,  and  new  ones 
opened  up,  also  to  afford  pleasure  and  instruction  to  the  deeply  learned  in  this  branch 

of  medical  science The  style  is  erery  where  easy,  perspicuous,  and  appropriate 

to  the  subjects.  The  numerous  woodcuts  and  steel  engravings,  with  which  the 
descriptions  are  illustrated,  are  judiciously  selected  and  ezeellently  executed.  The 
whole  work  reflects  the  highest  honour  upon  the  talents,  knowledge,  and  Judgment  of 
the  Author/' — British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review, 

BT  THB    BAKB  AUTHOB, 

PRINCIPLES  OF  GENERAL   and  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY; 

intended  as  an  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Human  Physiology,  and  as  a  Guide 
to  the  Philosophical  Pursuit  of  Natural  History.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
Plgures  on  Copper  and  Wood.    The  Second  Edition,  with  important  additions. 

8vo.  cloth,  I8#. 

*^  I  recommend  to  your  perusal  a  work  recently  published  by  Dr.  Carpenter.  It 
lias  this  advantage,  it  is  very  much  up  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  this  sub- 
ject It  is  written  in  a  clear  style,  and  is  well  illustrated." — Profe$$or  Sharpey**  Intro^ 
dwtny  Lecture, 

"In  Dr.  Carpenter's  work  will  be  found  the  best  exposition  we  poetess  of  all  that  Is 
/brnlshed  by  comparative  anatomy  to  our  knowledge  of  the  nervous  system,  as  well  as 
to  the  more  general  principles  of  life  and  organization." 

Dr.  HollancCs  Medical  Notes  and  R^flectiont. 

"See  Dr.  Carpenter's '  Principles  of  General  and  Comparative  Physiology,'— a  work 
which  makes  me  proud  to  think  he  was  once  my  pupil." — Dr,  Rllioteon't  Physiology 
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THE  INSANE.    18mo.  cloth,  4*.  6d, 
**  Dr.  Millingen,  in  one  small  pocket  volume,  has  compressed  more  real  solid  matter 
than  could  be  gleaned  out  of  any  dozen  of  octavos  on  the  same  subject    We  recom- 
mend this  vade  mecom  as  the  best  thing  of  the  kind  we  ever  perused." 

J}r,  Johnson*s  Review, 


DB.  HOPE,  F.R.S. 
Late  Physician  to  St.  George's  HospitaL 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE   HEART  AND  GREAT 

VESSELS,  and  on  the  Affections  which  may  be  mistaken  for  them.    Third 
Edition,  with  Plates,  8vo.  cloth,  18s. 

"When  this  great  work  on  <  Diseases  of  the  Heart'  was  first  published,  the  whole 
profession  united  in  commendation  of  its  excellence ;  and  in  the  enlarged  and  im- 
proved form  Id  which  the  author  was  fortunately  enabled  to  reproduce  it  in  a  third 
edition,  it  is  now  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  book  on  the  subject  in  any 
language." — Rritish  and  Foreign  Medical  Revieio, 
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BAYLB  DICTIONNAIRE,  HISTORIQUB  BT  CRITIQUE,  &c.  best  edi^ 

tion,  (1720),  with  the  double  Life  of  David,  fine  large  copy,  rutiia  extra,  4  vols. 

folio,  £4.  4# 
BIOGRAPHIE  UNIVERSBLLE,  Andenne  et  Modeme  ou  Histoire  par 

ordrejAlphabetiqae  de  la  Vie  de  tou»  lea  Hommes  qui  se  sont  faits,  remarquei  pw 

leurs  Events,  leiurs  Actions,  &c.  62  vols.  8vo.  tewed,  £  10.  10*  Paris,  1811-28 

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE,  from  tlie  Commencement  to  1840  inclu- 

sive,  49  vols.  8vo,  half  bound,  neat,  £16. 15* 
COSTUMES  OF  DIFFERENT  NATIONS— Complete  (Miller's),  numeroM 

beautifully  coloured  engravings,  7  vols,  folio,  green  morocco,  elegant,  £9. 9» 
DBLPHIN  CLASSICS,  with  the  Variorum  Notes,  edited  by  A.  J  ¥alpy, 

141  vols.  8vo.  bds.  ^22.  lOa  ^'^• 

DELLA  CRUSCA.  Vocabulario  degli  Accademici  Delia ^rusca,  best  edition 

In  Firenze,  1733,  6  vols,  folio,  ha{f  bound,  calf,  neat,  £2,  10* 
DUGD ALE'S  MONASTICON  ANGLIC ANUM,  enlarged  and  improved  by 

Ellis,  Cayley,  and  Bandinel,  *u&MTifrer>  copy,  8  vols,  folio,  eioth,  £36. 
ENCYCLOPiEDIA  BRITANNIA,  edited  by  Professor  Napier, /a«fe<^i«<w»» 

21  vols.  4to.  half  bound,  russia,  marbled  leaves,  £30. 
FOREIGN  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  from  the  Coijitnencementto  1842 

inclusive,  60  numbers,  £4.  18* 
GROSE'S  ANTIQUITIES,   Complete,  viz.  England,  Wales,  Scotland, 

Ireland,  and  Military  Antiquities,  original  edition    (Hooper),  14  vob.  4to. 

calf,  neat,  £10.  10* — Fine  Impressions 
LINNEAN  TRANSACTIONS,  from  the  Commencement  in  1791  to  1833 

inclusive,  plates,  16  vols.  4to.  calf,  neat,  £10, 10s 
LONDON   (The)  MAGAZINE,  from   1732  to   1787  inclusive,  plateh 

65  vols.  8vo.  calf,  neat,  scarce,  £5. 5* 
MOLIERE  ET  RACINE,  Ouvres  Completes,  curious  engravings,  «Aw^ 

the  CoStuine,4c,  9  vols.  4to.  £6.  5s  .  1734.17» 

MEZERAY  HISTOIRE  DE  FRANCE,  best  edition,  1643,  fine  impressum^ 

of  the  portraits,  3  vols,  folio,  botind,ru8sia  extra,  gilt  leaves,  £4. 4* 
PINKERTON'S  COLLECTION  OF  VOYAGES  AND  TRAVELS,  platen 

17  voU.  ^io.'calf,  (new),  £8.  8* 
QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  from  the  Commencement  to   1841  induaive, 

68  vols.  8vo.  half  bound,  russia,  £12. 12* 

REES'S  CYCLOPEDIA,  or  Universal  Dictionary  of  thb  Abts, 
SciBNCBS,  &c.  40  vols.  4to.  half  bound  russia,  fine  set,  £24. 
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MEMOIR   OP  THE  SERBIAN  GOVERNMENT 

On  the  Subject  of  the  Distrust  expressed  to  the  French 
Ambassador^  by  the  Ambassador  of  England  and  the 
Internuncio  of  Austria  in  regard  to  the  Slaavs^  and  their 
connection  with  the  Poles, 


Belgrade,  Feb.  22,  1844. 
A  SERIES  of  plots  and  clandestine  intrigues  on 
the  part  of  Russia  and  Austria,  has  aroused  the 
Slaavs  from  their  apathy  and  political  lethargy. 
These  two  Powers  have  gone  so  far,  that  the  politi- 
cal awakening  of  the  Slaavs  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 
is  now  decided  —there  are  no  means  for  arresting 
it,  but  every  possibility  for  directing  it.  The  Poles 
have  been  uninfluenced  by  this  action  of  the  two 
Cabinets,  who,  in  order  respectively  to  appropriate 
and  enslave  the  Slaavs  of  the  south,  excited  them 
to  conspiracies  and  insurrections  against  the  Otto- 
man Porte,  and  disseminated  jealousies,  mistrust, 
and  disorder  amongst  the  Slaavs  themselves.  Po- 
land was  scarcely  known  to  the  Slaavs,  save  by 
impressions  little  favourable  to  her.  Russia  repre- 
sented her  as  Papistical,  and  by  this  very  fact  as  a 
permanent  obstacle  to  her  designs  of  emancipating 
the  Slaavs,  whom  she  afiects  to  protect  as  co-reli- 
gionists. Austria,  on  her  side,  preferring  the 
Russian  influence  to  that  which  Poland  had  begun 
to  exercise  on  the  Slaavs  since  her  last  insurrection, 
took  advantage  of  the  ancient  affinities  which  link 
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^  I  will  try  all  thing*,  and  by  every  way ;  nor  tball  detist  in  endeavouring  to 
save  the  State.  And  I  beseech  yoa  not  to  desist  fVom  the  same  effort,  either 
through  weariness  or  want  of  hope,  and  in  striving  to  do  your  duty  keep 
your  eye  steadfastly  fixed  for  the  future,  lest  it  steal  upon  you  unawares." — 

Brutui  to  Cicero. 
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346     HEMOIR   OF  THE   SERBIAN    GOVERNMENT. 

This  country  has  already  given  itself  a  very  extended 
administration,  and  which  keeps  up  regular  troops  and  a 
militia  capable  of  defending  their  country  against  any 
enemy ;  a  system  of  public  instruction  which  only  re* 
quires  to  be  developed  ;  a  new  civil  and  criminal  code 
which  is  just  completed,  and  which  will  immediately  re- 
ceive the  sanction  of  the  law.  Serbia  is  already  an  or- 
ganised state,  which  will  increase  in  power,  and  may  ren- 
der eminent  service  to  the  Ottoman  empire,  both  by  its 
strength  and  by  the  influence  which  the  Serbians  cannot 
but  exercise  over  all  other  Sclavonian  populations  placed 
under  the  Ottoman  sceptre. 

Under  all  circumstances  Serbia  should  inspire  the 
greatest  interest  in  Europe,  especially  the  governments  of 
France  and  England  should  have  their  eyes  open,  lest  by 
means  of  intrigues  and  snares  she  should  be  driven  from 
the  right  and  proper  path  which  she  is  desirous  of  quietly 
following. 

Turkey  desires  nothing  else  than  to  shew  her  favour ; 
she  knows  her  sincerity,  but  she  dares  not  render  to  her 
friends  good  for  good.  It  rests  with  the  European  govern- 
ments to  inspire  the  Porte  with  sufficient  courage  not  to 
fear  to  protect  her  faithful  vassal  against  the  encroach- 
ments of  Russia.  The  Turks  rely  upon  the  wisdom  and 
good  faith  of  the  two  exiled  ministers  ;  they  held  their 
presence  in  Serbia  as  necessary  for  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  and  to  secure  her  against  new  disturbance.  Well, 
they  have  not  the  heart  to  use  their  right  of  suzerainty, 
and  to  permit  on  their  own  authority  the  two  ministers,  who 
have  their  entire  confidence,  to  return  to  their  country  ! 

Europe,  by  her  countenance,  might  inspire  the  courage 
that  the  Divan  wants. 

(The  dolphins  would  indeed  be  caught  in  the  branches 
— when  Europeim  cabinets  could  give  to  others  what  they 
want  themselves — but  they  have  courage — when  the  Divan 
is  to  be  assaulted  or  Serbia  betrayed.) 
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Russia  bas  been  concarrently  running  down  ber  game 
in  Greece  and  Serbia.  A  conspiracy  against  tbe  Serbian 
Government  and  the  life  of  Prince  Alexander  has  been 
detected.  The  conspirators  were  certain  ex-ministers, 
partizans  of  the  Obrenovitz  family.  Their  number  was 
not  considerable,  and  the  Serbians  detesting  their  guilty 
I  projects,   they  were    soon  denounced,  seized,  delivered 

oyer  to  a  legfil  tribunal,  and  after  lengthened  proceedings, 
condemned,  some  to  imprisonment,  and  the  most  guilty 
to  death. 

Russia's  participation  in  these  plots  was  brought  to  light 
in  the  course  of  the  process.  Her  agents  endeavoured  to 
have  the  proofs  suppressed,  but  being  thwarted  by  the 
resolution  of  the  Serbian  authorities,  she  then  endea- 
voured to  screen  the  conspirators,  and  secret  intrigue  not 
sufficing  to  avert  the  just  severity  of  the  Prince  and  his 
government,  she  determined  to  interfere  avowedly ;  and 
their  pardon  was  made  the  object  of  many  and  reiterated 
official  applications  on  the  part  of  M.  Danilewski,  the  Rus- 
sian Consul  at  Belgrade,  and  of  M.  Titoff,  at  the  Porte. 

Strange,  that  Russia,  so  implacable  against  political 
crimes  at  home — punishing  them  without  even  trial,  by 
the  sole  will  of  a  ruler-^Russia,  whose  slightest  breath, 
suffices  to  bring  down  the  most  cruel  punishments,*  in 
other  countries,  preaches  clemency  to  traitors,  who  after 

•  As  for  instance  the  constraining  the  Turkish  Government  to 
inflict  the  penalty  of  death  on  twenty  Turkish  soldiers  who  pre- 
ferred death  to  the  infamy  of  wearing  on  their  breasts  the  medal  of 
the  Emperor. 
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condemnation,  having  been  allowed  every  available  nieans 
of  defence,  are  about  to  undergo  the  sentence  pronounced. 
This  clemency  is  preached  at  the  moment  when  the  ap- 
pearance of  weakness  would  seriously  endanger  a  govern- 
ment recently  established,  and  when  impunity  would  give 
full  scope  to  similar  attempts.  The  title  of  Protector  of 
the  Serbians  against  the  Porte,  which  this  Czar  arrogates 
to  himself,  may  now  be  changed  to  Protector  of  Traitors 
against  the  Serbians.  With  projects  thus  unmasked,  and 
villany  thus  laid  bare,  is  it  not  extraordinary  that  the  Eu- 
ropean cabinets  should  still  continue  their  acquiescence 
and  subserviency.  If  France  or  England,  who  are  put 
forward  whenever  wanted,  had  been  the  first  to  ask  for 
the  commutation  of  the  sentence  of  death  pronounced 
against  the  conspirators,  then  there  would  have  been  no 
inconvenience  or  disgrace  ;  Prince  Alexander  might  have 
yielded  to  their  request ;  but  coming  forward  herself, 
compliance  was  degrading,  and  backed  by  the  Powers, 
resistance  impossible. 

Prince  Alexander  and  the  Serbian  Government  did, 
however,  resist.  Russia,  apparently  unable  as  before  to 
call  in  the  Powers,  had  recourse  to  other  inducements,  and 
offered  to  Serbia  the  restoration  of  her  exiled  ministers  as 
the  price  of  the  escape  of  the  Conspirators. 

Has  Russia  any  right  to  exact  the  pardon  of  traitors  or 
to  keep  in  exile  the  patriots  of  Serbia?  The  return  of 
Vutchitz  and  Petroniewicz  would  restore  joy  and  tran- 
quillity to  their  native  land,  and  give  strength  to  its  admi- 
nistration, but  this  Russia  knows,  and  has  calculated  its 
value  before  offering  it ;  if,  indeed,  the  promise  be  not 
made  to  be  kept  as  heretofore.  The  Russian  government 
is  never  embarrassed  by  the  promises  of  its  agents,  and 
wonderfully  knows  how  either  to  profit  by  their  acts  or  to 
disavow  them. 

It  is  now  fonr  months  since  the  occurrence  of  these 
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events,  and  the  knowledge  of  them  has  still  been  sup- 
pressed. A  fine  commentary  they  make  on  the  mistrusts 
of  Serbia,  entertained  by  the  English  goyernment,  the 
nature  of  which  we  may  gather  from  the  Serbian  reply, 
published  in  this  number ;  and  we  cannot  but  feel  that 
!  the  French  Goyernment,  by  allowing  the  Serbians  to  know 

and  giying  them  the  occasion  to  repel  the  secret  yitupe- 
ration  of  their  enemy,  is  conferring  an  inestimable  ser- 
yice  on  Europe  and  mankind  *-for  woe  to  both  when  the 
Slaavs,  bursting  eyery  bond  of  sympathy  with  us,  and,  at 
last  roused  to  yengeance,  shall  say  to  Russia,-—*'  Let  us 
join  hands,  let  us  make  an  end  of  these  shriyelled  Goths 
—your  enemies  and  our  betrayers." 


[The  following  statement  may  be  fully  relied  on.] 

STATEKENT  RBSPECTING  THE  RECENT  CONSPIRACY. 

Belgrade,  February  10-22,  1844. 

The  Serbian  Goyernment  has  been  informed  that  Barun 
Lieyen,  at  the  eye  of  his  last  departure  in  1843,  in  stopping 
at  Semlin  and  Neusatz,  declared  to  some  of  the  refugees 
(enemies  of  the  Goyernment)  in  those  two  towns,  that 
Russia  desires  the  reinstatement  of  Prince  Michel.  He 
adyised  them  to  return  to  Serbia,  to  put  themselyes  in 
communication  with  their  friends,  and  to  endeayour  to 
influence  public  opinion  with  this  yiew ;  saying,  also,  that 
care  had  been  taken  to  remoye  MM.  Vutchitz  and 
Petroniewicz  from  the  Serbian  frontier  to  facilitate  their 
moyement, — recommending  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  use 
the  greatest  precaution.  If,  notwithstanding  the  most  cir- 
cumspect endeayours,  the  oyerthrow  of  the  present 
Goyernment  could  not  be  effected,  they  must  not  be  dis- 
couraged, since  Russia  had  instructed  its  consul  to  create 
mistrust  and  diyision  between  tbe  Prince  and  his  friends. 
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The  consul  will  find  means  to  detach  from  the  Govern- 
ment, one  after  another,  all  those  who  may  be  useful  to  it, 
either  from  influence  or  position,  in  order  to  replace  them 
by  such  as  shall  be  under  the  command  of  Russia.  Thus 
is  Russia  sure  either  of  gradually  assuming  the  Oovern- 
menty  or  of  overcoming  all  spirit  of  opposition  against 
herself. 

Information  from  the  police  collected  amongst  the  Ser- 
bians, who  persist  in  remaining  in  Hungary,  leaves  no 
doubt  that  Austria  connives  at  this  work  of  Russia,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  can  only  be  explained  by  the  hope  that 
Austria  may  entertain  of  speedily  replacing  Prince 
Milosch,  before  it  was  possible  for  Prince  Michel  to 
return. 

The   knowledge   of  this  double   plan  of  Russia  and  ^ 

Austria,  imposed  on  the  Serbian  Government  the  duty  of  ^ 

watching  attentively  all  the  movements  of  its  enemies,  as  i 

well  as  those  of  Russia's  consul.  Colonel  Danilewski. 

The  conduct  of  this  consul,  since  his  arrival,  corre- 
sponds entirely  with  the  views  which  we  have  just  ex- 
posed. He  first  endeavoured  to  raise  the  Prince's  suspi- 
cion, against  Vutchitz  and  his  friends ;  representing  him 
as  the  chief  of  a  party  who  wished  to  deteriorate  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Prince,  and  to  assume  the  chief  management 
of  the  Government,  over  which  he  would  place  those  in 
his  confidence.  M.  Vutchitz  was,  according  to  his  ad- 
vice, a  dangerous  person  to  be  about  the  Prince.  Dani- 
lewski has  since,  so  far  unmasked  himself,  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  the  intentions  of  his  cabinet  against  the  present 
Government.  Four  months  have  passed  since  his  arrival 
at  Belgrade,  and  he  has  not  yet  visited  the  ministers  nor 
the  members  of  the  senate,  though  almost  all  these  gen- 
tlemen not  only  complimented  him  on  his  arrival,  but 
have  repeated  their  attentions  several  times. 
.  The  same  evening  that  the  police  received  orders  to  ar- 
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rest  M.  SVetko  Rayewicz,  the  former  minister  to  Prince 
Michel,  as  the  chief  of  the  conspiracy,  M.  Danilewski 
was  in  his  house.  This  visit  is  significative,  since  the 
Russian  consul  had  been  officially  informed  of  the  dis- 
covery  of  this  conspiracy.  If  M.  Svetko  Rayewicz  had 
been  found  at  this  moment  in  the  honse,  the  police  would 
have  been  forced  to  arrest  him,  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  Russian  consul. 

That  Colonel  Danilewski  follows  stedfastly  and  in  de- 
tail, the  plan  of  Russia,  traced  in  the  beginning  of  this 
memoir,  is  further  proved  by  this  ;  that  he  is  continually 
advising  the  removal  of  M.  Hadritz,  an  independent,  rich, 
and  learned  jurisconsult,  appointed  by  the  Government 
to  work  out  the  organization  of  the  senate  and  magis- 
tracy, which  labour  has  been  accomplished.  The  civil 
code,  which  has  just  received  the  sanction  of  the  senate 
and  the  Prince,  is  the  work  of  M.  Hadritz,  and  all  the 
efibrts  made  to  remove  him  have,  to  the  present  moment, 
remained  quite  abortive. 

Colonel  Danilewski  does  not  cease  to  recommend  warmly 
to  the  Prince's  inferior  officers,  known  for  their  Russian 
penchants,  evidently  to  engage  the  Serbian  Government 
in  false  measures.  Some  days  since,  Colonel  Danilewski 
presented  himself  to  Prince  Alexander,  to  announce  to 
bim,  that  he  would  shortly  receive  a  firman  from  the 
Porte,  to  confer  upon  him,  at  the  request  of  Russia,  the 
title  of  ''  Svietlost*'  (Highness)  which  had  belonged  to  his 
predecessors,  and  which,  up  to  that  time,  Russia  had 
afiected  to  refuse  to  him.  But  he  immediately  added  the 
advice,  (proceeding  from  his  cabinet)  not  to  punish  severely 
the  late  conspirators  ;  on  the  contrary,  to  pardon  them, 
especially  Svetko  Rayewicz,  unless  the  Prince  wished  to 
risk  losing  the  good-will  of  the  Emperor,  whose  protection 
and  power,  on  different  occasions,  he  might  and  ought  to 
appreciate. 
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The  reports  spread  on  the  other  side  of  the  Save, 
amongst  the  Serbians  who  will  not  submit  to  the  pre- 
sent Government,  are  quite  in  harmony  with  this  ad- 
vice of  Danilewski's,  for  it  is  publicly  said  "  that  Prince 
Alexander  could  never  punish  the  conjBplrators,'*  and  that 
General  Ungerhofer,  at  Semlin,  confirms  the  doubts  of 
the  strength  of  the  Serbian  Government. 

A  report  of  the  commission,  now  appointed  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  conspiracy  of  Smederevo,  reveals  many 
circumstances  which  connect  the  series  of  facts  briefly  re- 
lated in  this  memoir. 

The  plan  of  the  revolution,  which  the  conspirators  had 
proposed,  was  traced  by  M.  SvetkoRayewicz,— he  confesses 
it  himself,  and  all  the  other  chiefs  of  the  conspiracy  con- 
firm it. 

Milia  de  Drugovatz  thus  relates  his  journey  to  Bel- 
grade, for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with  M.  Svetko 
Rayewicz : — 

"  I  have  been  to  Belgrade  ;  strenuous  endeavours  are 
being  made  to  bring  on  the  revolution,  but  they  are  carried 
on  with  precaution  and'  secrecy.  The  chief  instruments 
are  M.  Svetko  Rayewicz  and  the  Bishop  of  Sabatz,  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Russian  consul.  We  only  want 
money,  but  that  will  be  sent  from  Germany."  Mladen 
Vukomanowitz  confesses,  also,  that  he  had  been^sent  to 
Belgrade  to  learn  the  revolutionary  designs  from  M. 
Svetko  Rayewicz.  He  thus  relates  the  answer  given  by  the 
latter:— 

*'  Keep  what  I  tell  you  in  profound  secrecy;  a  revolu- 
tion is  unavoidable,  but  the  time  is  not  yet  ripe.  When 
the  time  is  fit,  I  will  send  you  word  of  the  day  of  revolt. 
But  only,  when  we  raise  the  people,  we  must  not  make  use 
of  the  name  of  Milosch,  as  Russia  will  on  no  account  favour 
him.  You  will,  therefore,  nominally  require  the  return  of 
P.  Michel.     This  will  meet  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
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two  Emperors.  I  will  take  the  responsibility  on  myself- 
It  is  Russia  alone  that  labours  to  effect  the  return  of  P. 
Michel  into  Serbia.  The  new  consul  has  brongfat  instruc- 
tions on  this  point,  but  he  has  not  yet  divulged  them,  as 
the  proper  time  is  not  arrived.  When  the  revolution 
breaks  out,  the  Russian  consul  will  advise  the  reigning 
Prince  to  take  refuge  in  the  fortress :  we  shall  immediately 
establish  a  provisionary  government,  under  the  presidency 
of  Bishop  Mazimus  (inviolable  from  the  sacredness  of  his 
o£Ece) ;  and  Russia  will  decide  upon  the  sequel." 

It  is  proved-  that  the  plan  of  the  revolution  proceeded 
from  M.  Svetko  Rayewicz.  The  other  chiefs  did  not  concur 
in  it  tiU  they  had  Jieard  of  the  approhatien  of  the  Great 
Powers,  and  especially  assured  themselves  of  that  of  the 
Protecting  Court. 

Other  interrogatories  have  proved,  that  Prince  Milosch 
has  acted  in  this  for  the  furtherance  of  his  own  interests. 
Anta  Topalovitz  thus  relates  the  answer  which  the  Prince 
gave  him  at  Vienna : — 

^'  In  the  spring  I  shall  be  in  Serbia,  when  a  revolution 
will  take  place.  Whether  you  wish  it  or  not,  you  will  be 
forced  to  accept  me,  for  if  the  Emperor  permits  me  to  re- 
turn, you  cannot  prevent  me."  The  confesMons  of  Mladen 
Vukomanowitz  confirms  these  revolutionary  intrigues  of 
Prince  Milosch.  Stojan  Ivanovitz  was  to  go  to  Vienna 
to  persuade  this  Prince  to  send  the  money  that  was  re- 
quired. The  merchant,  Arontscbi  de  Korvin,  was  already 
in  possession  of  a  part  of  this  money,  and  only  waited  for 
Prince  Milosch's  orders  to  transmit  it  to  him.  Stance 
Dukitz  has  been  informed  by  this  same  Arontscbi,  *'  that 
they  are  labouring  to  bring  about  a  revolution  in  Ser^ 
iwia.*'  He  said—"  That  Prince  Milosch  would  return,  as 
the  German  Court  would  favour  and  assist  him ;  and 
that  it  was  this  circumstance  which  had  persuaded  him 
to  join  his  cause." 

A  letter  from  Stojan  Ivanovitz,  dated  "  Semlin,  Novem- 
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ber  28,  1843/'  addressed  to  one  Angelko  of  Jagodina,  and 
foand  apon  him,  says,  **  that  all  these  designs  were  ripen- 
ing into  execution;  that  he  had  just  arrived  from  Vienna, 
and  that  money  would  be  sent  from  thence  when  it  was 
neeessary."  This  Stojan  Ivanovitz  was  the  principal 
agent  to  Prince  Milosch.  Several  letters  have  been  found 
upon  him,  written  in  a  peculiar  and  conventional  alpha- 
bet, and  amongst  them  one  addressed  to  Milosch's  secre- 
tary at  Vienna.  The  key  to  this  alphabet  has  been  dis-  v 
covered  by  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  and  all  the  letters  / 
have  been  decyphered.  In  one  of  these  letters  it  is  said— 
^^  Semlin  is  the  chief  rendeacvous  of  the  correspondence, 
and  of  our  communications.*'  The  commander  of  the 
military  at  Semlin  should  have  known  it,  since  he  is  also 
the  superintendant  of  the  police,  and  his  unwillingness 
in  acting  gives  one  reason  to  believe  that  the  usual  severity 
which  Austria  exercises  against  political  conspirators,  has 
not  in  this  case  been  enforced. 

The  conspirators  intended  bribing  a  certain  number  of 
men,  to  keep  them  ready  till  the  spring,  and  then  to  take 
measures  for  putting  to  death  some  of  the  Government 
functionaries,  whilst  they  imprisoned  the  rest  The  exami- 
nations are  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  so  as  to  discover 
exactly  what  they  proposed  doing  with  Prince  Alexander; 
but  by  the  police  reports  it  appears  that  M.  Svetko  Raye- 
wicz  was  commissioned  to  poison  him. 

The  conspirators  have  all  received  money  from  Prince 
Milosch.*  The  nation  has  discountenanced  them,  and 
their  revolutionary  intrigues  were  discovered  as  soon  as 
they  began  to  agitate  the  people. 

*  Prince  Milosch  was  reported  to  have  placed  in  the  Bank  of 
Vienna  before  his  abdication  1,500,000  ducats,  nearly  £100.000. 
Besides  this  he  has  larg^  possessions  in  Moldavia,  so  that  the  en- 
gaging him  in  conspiracies,  and  Austria  through  him,  enables  Russia 
to  play  on  velvet.^-En.  P. 
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The  reports  addressed  to  the  Minister  for  the  Interior, 
foresee  general  discontent,  unless  the  disturbers  of  the 
ptiblic  peace  are  severely  punished.  Up  to  the  present 
moment  the  conspirators  have  made  no  impression  upon 
the  people  against  the  Government  of  Prince  Alexander, 

I  by  any  of  the  particular  pretences  which  they  considered 

might  have  influenced  them. 

I  This  conspiracy,  therefore,  cannot  be  considered  as  the 

result  of  general  disaffection,  but  merely  as  the  enterprise 
of  a  certain  number  of  persons  under  foreign  influence. 


Extract  from  a  privatb  Letter. — Belgrade,  April  \]th. 

^*  At  the  application  of  M.  Oanilewski,  and  his  declaration  that 
9S  soon  as  the  sentence  of  death  upon  the  conspirators  should  b« 
commuted  to  imprisonment,  Messieurs  Vutchitz  and  Petron levies 
might  freely  return  to  their  country,  Prince  Alexander  determined 
to  purchase  tlieir  return  by  this  sacrifice;  he  has  changed  the  sen- 
tence  of  death  pronounced  by  the  tribunal  to  imprisonment :  two 
individuals  only,  recently  arrested  with  arms  in  their  hands,  will  be 
executed  according  to  their  sentence.  M.  Danilewski  is  aware  of 
all  this,  and  is  going  to  write  to  St.  Petersburg  and  Constantinople/' 

The  only  notice  of  these  transactions  that  has  found  its 
way  into  the  public  papers  is  the  following:  — 

**  Russian  Pensions. — A  letter  from  Semlin,  dated  the  2*2d  ult., 
states  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  grantedan  annual  pension  of 
300  ducats  each  to  two  of  the  ministers  of  Prince  Michael,  the  ex- 
Prince  of  Serbia,  in  testimony  of  their  fidelity  and  good  conduct, 
and  that  he  intends  to  do  the  same  for  Raje?itsch,  who  was  con- 
demned to  death,  but  has  had  his  sentence  commuted  into  banish- 
ment." 
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NEGOTIATIONS  between  the  POWERS  respecting 
THE  TURKISH  TREATY. 


The  ruin  and  remonstrances  of  the  Turkey  merchants^ 
and  its  own  glaring  absurdity,  combined  to  urge  upon  the 
Government  a  change  in  this  measure.  Nevertheless  we 
dreaded  any  change,  for  one  only  of  two  results  was  to 
be  expected — that  the  bad  position  should  be  confirmed, 
or  that  it  should  be  exchanged  for  worse.  As  it  was  not 
to  be  expected  that  they  were  to  apply  themselves  to  un- 
derstand the  special  point  in  the  midst  of  a  greater  circle 
of  vicious  entanglement;  the  only  hope  was  that  their 
tendency  to  quiescence,  or  their  multiplicity  of  engage- 
ments would  save  the  Turkish  treaty  from  their  care 
and  treatment.  Negotiation  threatened,  however,  from 
another  quarter.  Russia  fixed  upon  this  as  an  available 
opportunity  for  preparing  a  favourable  reception  of  the 
Emperor,  by  shewing  him  as  a  benefactor.  An  article 
printed  in  the  Mornirig  Post^  but  from  the  Russian  em- 
bassy, have  revealed  some  of  the  facts,  and  given  their 
solution.  Deprecating  the  injuriousness  of  the  suspicions 
entertained  towards  Russia,  it  undertakes  to  disprove 
them  by  the  negotiations  then  going  on  with  respect  to 
this  treaty,  which  demonstrate  Russia's  integrity  in  re- 
spect to  Turkey,  and  her  good  will  in  respect  to  England. 

"After  the  triumph,"  says  the  Russian  writer, "  over  the 
Turkish  armies  in  1828,  Russia,  it  is  as  well  known  as  it 
was  naturally  to  be  expected,  made  a  treaty  with  the 
Sublime  Porte,  insuring  to  Russian  merchants  the  treat- 
ment of  the  most  favoured  nation.  Austria  and  France,  as 
well  as  Great  Britain/'  (who  possessed  the  same  privilege) 
'*  saw  and^Z^  the  hardship  inflicted  on  their  own  merchants. 
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whose  articles  of  commerce,  instead  of  being  submitted 
like  the  Rassian  to  a  single  and  simple  import  on  entry, 
had  to  undergo  the  most  irregular  taxation,  through  dif- 
ferent channels,  before  they  reached  their  destination ; 
under  these  circumstances  it  was  decided  that  measures 
should  be  taken  by  the  three  nations  excluded  from  the 
compact  in  question  {!)  either  to  get  Russia  to  join  in 
the  general  measure^  or  endeavour  to  enter  into  a  treaty 
upon  the  same  footing  as  that  concluded  between  that 
power  and  the  Sublime  Porte.  To  this  effect,  M.  de 
Hummelauer,  a  confidential  member  of  the  Viennese 
Chancelleries  formerly  Secretary  and  Chai^6  d'  Affaires, 
ad  interim,  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  was  sent  over  by 
Prince  Mettemich  to  negotiate  this  diplomatic  mouvement 
d'ensemble,  first  with  Lord  Aberdeen  in  London,  and  next 
with  M,  Guizot  in  Paris.  The  mission  of  the  Austrian 
diplomatist,  who  has  been  but  a  few  weeks  in  England, 
has,  however,  come  to  a  premature  close,  news  having  been 
received  that  the  Russian  ambassador  at  Constantinople 
had  received  instructions  to  take  the  initiative,  and  to  induce 
the  Porte  to  extend  the  principle  of  the  treaty  of  1838  to 
the  three  other  nations  !  ^ 

We  cannot,  here,  further  enter  into  the  matter  than  to 
say  that  either  of  those  proposals — the  placing  England 
back  where  she  stood  before  the  falsified  treaty  was  exe- 
cuted, or  its  confirmation  by  Russia's  adhesion  to  it — 
would  be  a  bar  to  the  only  escape  from  our  difficulties, 
namely,  the  restoration  of  that  treaty  to  its  original  par- 
poses.  This,  therefore,  is  what  Russia  has  to  apprehend, 
and  either  proposal,  her  adhesion  to  our  falsified  treaty,  or 
our  abandoning  the  advantages  which  the  treaty,  as  ori- 
ginally proposed,  would  have  conferred — would  equally 
close  the  door  against  future  attempts  to  emancipate 
Turkey,  and  relieve  Russia  from  the  dread  pf  an  exam- 
ination   into   the   act   which    had   proved   so   injurioui. 

2b2 
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Russia,  by  joining  us,  and  resigning  her  present  exclusive 
advantages,  or  by  appearing  to  assist  us  in  escaping  from 
the  embarrassments  we  have  imposed  on  ourselves,  would 
secure  the  character  of.  our  benefactor.  This  might  ap- 
pear too  preposterous,  and  the  internal  evidences  of  a 
Russian  source,  in  the  quoted  article,  insufficient,  there- 
fore, to  establish  as  authentic  the  negotiations  it  details.. 
On  this  head,  however,  the  words  of  Lord  Aberdeen  leave 
neither  doubt  nor  ambiguity.  Fortunately,  however,  this 
matter  cannot  be  decided  by  a  Guizot  speech  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  the  House  of  Commons,  or  by  a  Serbian  whisper 
of  Lord  Aberdeen  to  a  Russian  Ambassador,  it  involves 
concurrence  with  other  departments  of  the  state.  The 
statement  of  Lord  Aberdeen  upon  the  2nd  April,  in 
reply  to  Lord  Beaumont,  might,  indeed,  lead  to  the  in- 
ference, not  only  that  the  negotiation  was  real,  but  that 
the  matter  was  settled* 

''The  most  satisfactory  answer  that  I  can  give  the  noble  lord  is 
probably  to  state  the  simple  fact — namely,  that  instructions  have 
been  sent  to  the  Russian  minister  at  Constantinople  to  accept  a  treaty 
of  commerce  based  on  that  which  subsists  between  Great  Britain 
and  Turkey  (hear,  hear).  I  am  glad  to  say y  further y  that  I  haw 
every  reason  for  believing  that  this  will  be  carried  into  effect. 
The  noble  lord  may  rest  assured  that  her  Majesty's  Government  has 
not  been  idle  with  respect  to  this  subject." 

We  trust,  nevertheless,  that  her  Majesty's  Government 
have  been  idle,  and  that  for  once  when  they  have  de- 
clined to  know,  they  have  abstained  from  being  busy. 

If  it  is  indeed  as  we  suppose,  that  the  Emperor  of 
Russia  has  attempted  this  negotiation  to  propitiate  popu- 
larity on  his  arriving  in  England,  and  has  for  once  failed, 
we  must  greatly  rejoice,  for  we  would  scarcely  have  dared  to 
hope  that,  in  the  judgment  ^  the  Russian  Cabinet,  any 
thing  of  the  kind  was  necessary  ;  nor  could  we  have  ven- 
tured to  hope  in  this  respect,  any  more  than  on  other 
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occasions,  that  the  statesmen  of  England  would  be  any 
thinor  else  than  the  tools  with  which  that  Cabinet  works. 
The  true  state  of  this  case  has  been  placed  before  the 
nation  by  the  Morning  Herald  in  the  course  of  the  year 
1842.  This  journal  has  broken  silence  again  upon  the 
subject,  on  the  occasion  of,  we  trust  we  may  say,  the  late 
negotiation.  Now^  it  would  be  a  curious  illustration  of  the 
value  and  operation  of  the  organs  of  public  opinion,  if  this 
same  journal  should  now  be  found  not  only  misrepresent^ 
ing  the  case  which  it  had  formerly  exposed,  but  its  own 
past  statements.  This  is  exactly  what  has  happened.  It 
says— 

^*  Whig  and  Tory  have,  from  1838  downwards,  described  the 
treaty  of  that  year  as  a  measure  of  the  highest  political  importance, 
n>e  have  as  contimuyusly  pointed  ont  that,  so  long  as  a  single 
power  stood  aloof  therefrom^  however  advantageous  in  principle 
it  might  be,  it  was  injurious  and  discreditable  in  practice." 

The  very  same  journal  had  shewn  that  the  treaty  was 
ruinous,  and  it  had  declared  that  it  had  been  perverted  by 
secret  and  corrupt  means  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the 
interests  of  that  power  whose  keeping  aloof  it  now  says 
was  the  sole  cause  of  its  having  judged  it  to  be  disadvan- 
tageous. 

It  then  goes  on  to  take  credit  to  itself  as  having  laboured 
to  bring  about  the  present  negotiation. 

"  We  have  repeatedly  explained  the  subject  to  onr  readers,  and 
now,  when  the  occurrence  we  have  laboured  to  promote  seems  ap- 
proaching, we  may  briefly  restate  it  with  profit.  Amongst  the  many 
reforms  which  were  urged  on  the  consideration  of  the  late  Sultan,  as 
paeans  of  saving  Turkey  from  dissolution,  the  state  of  the  trading 
regulatiods  of  his  heterogeneous  empire  was  one.  The  Turks  haid, 
in  their  commercial  relations  with  the  rest  of  Europe,  placed  all 
other  countries  on  the  same  terms,  and  though,  in  accordance .  with 
Mussulman. practice,  the  duties  they  levied  on  imports  aqd  exports 
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were  ostensibly  low,  yet,  through  the  agency  of  internal  monopolies, 
they  were  in  reality  so  high  as  to  greatly  restrict  trade,  withont  filling 
the  treasury  of  the  SuUime  Porte.  The  pachas  and  fanners  of 
revenues  and  monopolies  got  rich  by  keeping  the  Sultan  poor.  Ex- 
hausted and  decimated  by  the  Greek  rerolution,  the  Russian  war, 
and  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  rebellions,  Turkey  seemed  falling  to 
pieeesi  when  Lord  Ponsonby,  Lord  Palmerston,  and  Mr.  Urquhart 
resolved  to  reinvigorate  it,  and  to  consolidate  its  strength  by  the 
development  of  its  great  internal  resources,  and  by  the  creation  of  a 
large  revenue  firom  import  and  export  duties,  and  in  this  project  they 
were  heartily  assisted  by  Prince  Mettemich.'' 

Formerly  this  journal  had  represented  the  two  men  here 
spoken  of  as  directly  opposed  the  one  to  the  other— the 
one  working  for  England  the  other  for  Bussia.  Now,  it 
does  not  say,  **  We  have  been  mistaken ;"  it  does  not  recant, 
bat  falsifies  itself;  it  says,  that  it  said  that  these  two  men 
were  working  together  and  bad  a  conjoint  project !  What 
is  the  canse  of  this  ?  The  organ  of  public  cpinion  is  the 
advocate  of  the  Government,  and  it  becomes  its  duty  to 
put  forward  the  Government  view  of  each  case — that  is, 
to  pervert  facts  and  to  mislead  judgment.  The  aim  of  the 
now  pretended  conjoint  operation  upon  Turkey,  it  repre- 
sents to  be  the  increasing  of  duties  upon  customs  and 
excise,  whereas  the  very  grounds  of  the  proposal  was  to 
prevent  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  Turkey  to  increase 
these  duties. 

In  the  servant  behold  the  master.  The  Bussian  Govern- 
ment and  the  British  have  this  in  common,  that  they  use 
chicane.  The  Russian  to  advance  their  ends,  the  other 
to  conceal  their  failures :  the  first  cheat  strangers  for  their 
own,  the  second  their  fellow-citizens  for  Russia's  advantage. 
Has  not  the  time  returned  when  the  history  of  Europe  is 
this,--*'  One  nation  that  makes  a  prey  of  others — the  other 
nations   that \ make   a  prey  of  themselves?' 

We  subjoin  a  sketch  of  this  treaty,  contained  in  a  letter 
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which  appeared  in  the  Morning  Herald,  introduced  icci- 
dentally  in  the  diacussion  of  another  subject.  It  throws 
light  for  the  present  on  the  transaction,  and  is  worth  re- 
cording against  the  time  of  a  more  solemn  investigation  of 
this  and  other  matters,  into  which  the  nation  may  be  driven 
by  contiuQous  failure,  disaster,  suffering,  and  disgrace, 
and  which  can  alone  save  it  not  only  from  more  remote 
external  danger  but  from  more  nearly  approaching  inter- 
nal convulsion. 


PRUSSIA  AND  THE  TURKISH  TBBATY. 


New  Farett,  Nov.  8,  1842. 

Sir, — On  examining  the  separate  sentences  of  which  **  A  Ba- 
varianV  letter  is  composed,  I  find  there  is  not  one  of  them  that 
would  not  require  a  pamphlet  or  an  article  in  reply ;  I  content 
myself,  therefore,  with  selecting  one  of  those  sentences  as  the  text 
for  a  few  observations. 

"A  Bavarian,"  says,  that  he  cannot  understand  this  •*  all-per- 
vading influence  of  Russia; **  that  he  '*  cannot  believe  that  Russia 
understands  more  than  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  uses  their  cabinets 
and  their  statesmen  as  the  tools  with  which  she  works."  I  have 
already  said  and  repeated  that  men  cannot  understand  what  is 
above  them ;  and  not  understanding  and  yet  acting,  they,  of  ne- 
cessity, become  tools.  I  cannot  give  in  a  few  lines,  or  in  a  letter, 
understanding  upon  such  a  subject  to  any  man,  no  more  than  by 
a  few  words  could  I  teach  him  any  particular  branch  of  science; 
all  I  can  do  is  to  announce-— to  establish — to  prove  the  fact  that 
Ruma  does  use  them^  and  those  who  have  in  their  minds  the 
power  of  working  out  their  own  conclusions,  and  of  finding 
therein  their  own  responsibilities,  will  then  see  whether  it  is 
worthwhile  or  not  to  master  that  science  of  diplomacy  through 
which  Russia  has  obtained  this  command. 
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An  incident  presents  itself  to  my  hand  which  furnishes  evi- 
dence sufficient  to  prove  the  above  proposition.  The  Morning 
Herald  opened  bj  me  this  morning  contains  intelligence  of  the 
signature  of  a  treaty  at  Constantinople,  by  which  the  goods  of 
Russia  are  imported  into  Turkey,  and  the  Turkish  produce  pa^ 
chased  by  Russian  subjects  is  exported  from  Turkey,  jMit^ng  less 
than  the  subjects  of  all  tlie  other  powers  of  Europe.  This  is  surely 
enough  for  any  man  to  be  convinced  that  he  and  his  Go?ernment 
18  used  by  Russia,  and  he  may  thence  infer  that  it  must  be  impos- 
sible for  him  to  understand  Russia. 

This  event  is  announced  to  Europe:  it  excites  no  surprise,  it 
leads  to  no  inquiry. 

If  it  be  possible  for  Russia  to  obtain  such  a  position  as  this— 
namely,  that  the  goods  belonging  to  her  shall  in  a  country  which 
is  bound  to  other  states  by  reciprocal  treaties  have  advantages 
from  which  other  nations  are  excluded,  it  must  be  evident  that 
she  has  the  means  of  obtaining  ends  that  no  other  power  possesses; 
that  she  has  the  means  of  obtaining  against  them,  for  her  ends, 
results  which  they  can  neither  foresee  nor  resist ;  that  she  carries 
out  triumphantly  her  objects,  not  only  in  defiance  of  all,  but 
without  their  knowledge,  and  yet  through  their  co-operation.  If 
in  respect  to  so  patent,  popular,  and  tangible  a  subject  as  per- 
centage on  bales  of  goods,  she  who  has  no  merchants  can,  in 
opposition  to  the  whole  of  constitutional  Europe,  swarming  with 
"civilized"  and» active  merchants,  gain  such  a  triumph  as  this, 
what  must  be  her  success  on  those  important  fields  of  diplomacy 
where  avowedly  her  power  resides,  and  where  we  avowedly  are 
wholly  unfit  to  cope  with  her?  But  in , what  consists  the 
triumphs  of  diplomacy  ?  Is  it  not  in  misleading  nations,  in 
filling  them  with  prejudices  and  passions,  first  mistaking  what  is 
to  their  advantage,  then  passionately  sacrificing  what  they  see 
to  be  advantageous  7 

If  she  has  been  enabled  to  obtain  for  herself  immunity  from 
the  charges  at  Constantinople  paid  by  other  countries,  surely  she 
must  be  capable  of  leading  German  opinion  into  a  false  estimate 
of  the  means  which  they  ought  to  adopt  to  resist  her  progress  5  for 
in  Turkey  it  is  far  more  difficult  than  in   Europe  to  corrupt  a 
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minister,  and  there  iB  there  neither  a  factious  press  nor  scribblers 
for  daily  bread* 

But  this  is  so  grave  a  matter,  that  I  most  qaote  the  passages 
from  jour  Constantinople  correspondent  which  have  reference  to 
thin  treaty:  — 

'^Comtuitiiiople,  Oct.  17. 

'<  In  my  last  I  alluded  to  the  RaMian  tariff,  which  in  doe  ooune  would  not 
have  expired  till  the  19th  of  Jnly^  1843.  It  has  now  been  arranged  that  the 
new  tariff,  which  ii  to  be  in  existence  for  twelve  years,  is  to  commence  from 
the  first  of  October  of  the  present  year,  old  style.  It  is,  as  already  stated,  on 
the  basis  of  three  p«i  cent,  on  all  articles  of  export  and  import,  which  glTCS 
the  Russians  an  advantage  of  nine  per  cent,  and  two  per  cent,  over  other  mer- 
chants, who,  in  consequence,  must  abandon  to  their  rivals  the  whole  trade  of 
the  interior,  and  confine  their  purchasea^md  sales  to  the  markets  of  Constan- 
tinople and  the  outports,  where  the  extra  customs  are  not  due.  The  Russians, 
on  the  contrary,  will  buy  at  low  prices  in  the  interior,  transport  their  merchan- 
dize to  the  places  of  shipment,  an/i  pay  only  three  per  cent,  where  British 
tradere  would  pay  twelve. 

**  Under  such  circumstances  oor  merchants  must  of  course  withdraw  from 
the  scene,  unless  they,  with  their  eyes  open,  determine  to  ruin  themselves.  I%ey 
might,  indeed,  seek  the  pfotection  of  Russia  and  renounce  their  birthright, 
which  is  but  a  disadvantage  here  at  this  moment ;  but  few  will  condescend  to 
that  and  the  sooner  they  quit  the  country  the  better. 

'*  The  matter  equally  effects  every  other  nation  in  BuropCf  as  aU  besides 
Russia  have  come  into  the  measure,  and  if  they  cannot  continue  to  secure 
their  mutual  advantage,  the  subjects  of  the  Autocrat  are  truly  to  be  envied." 

The  correspondent  of  the  Malta  TimeSf  in  a  letter  of  the  saoM 
date,  has  the  following: — 

*<We  have  another  instance  of  the  ability  of  M.  Boutenieff.  The  Russians 
have  never  come  into  the  famous  treaty  of  commerce.  Their  own  tariff,  on 
very  low  estimates,  was  to  expire  on  the  19th  of  July,  1843.  M.  Boutenieff 
has  consented  to  waive  the  claims  of  Russia  to  its  continuing  till  that  term,  and 
a  new  tariff  has  been  signed  to  commence  operation  on  the  Idth  of  October, 
1842,  for  twelve  years,  on  the  footing  of  three  per  cent,  on  exports  and  imports, 
whereas  others  pay  twelve  per  cent,  and  five  per  cent. !  Who  would  not  be  « 
Bossian?" 

But  this  is  not  all— it  is  not  that  Russia  has  emancipated  her- 
self from  obligations  imposed  upon  the  rest  of  Europe  in  her 
trade  with  Turkey,  but  she  ,has  led  the  rest  of  Europe  to  impose 
ihese  burdens. upon  thetnselves;  emd  she  has  obtained  this  as  the 
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resDlt  of  an  attempt  mMle  to  emancipate  Turkey,  both  commer- 
cially and  politiiadlyy  from  her  control.  I  shall  briefly  state 
the  facte. 

An  English  traveller  in  the  east  proposed  to  the  Turkish 
Goyernmenty  in  the  course  of  the  year  1834,  to  renounce  a  project 
which  it  then  entertained  of  increasing  its  customs  duties,  and  to 
propose,  on  the  contrary,  to  England  a  treaty  for  the  abolishment 
of  it-s  own  monopolies  and  prohibitions ;  and  thus  restore  the 
ancient  freedom  of  commerce  of  the  Turkish  empire*  The  pri- 
Tileges  granted  to  Russia  by  the  7th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople  should  be  made  common  to  the  subjects  of  England, 
and,  therefore,  of  all  other  states.  The  reason  of  making  the 
abolition  of  monopolies  and  prohibitions  in  Turkey  an  inter* 
national  stipulation  was  this — that  these  abuses  were  the  produce 
of  the  diplomacy  of  Russia,  and  all  her  power  was  arrayed  to 
prevent  them  from  being  remedied ;  and  the  late  Sultan  did  not 
hesitate  to  send  a  confidential  agent  to  England  to  explain  the 
impossibility  in  which  he  was  placed  to  take  any  measures  which 
would  bring  Turkish  produce  to  compete  with  that  of  Russia,  or 
should  ameliorate  the  condition  of  Turkey,  unless  he  was  assured 
of  the  countenance  and  co-operation  of  England.  It  must  be  ob- 
served that  Russia's  power  thus  internally  to  dissolve  Turkey, 
sprung  from  her  power,  so  often  displayed,  of  rallying  all 
Europe  around  her  whenever  she  chose  to  come  to  a  rupture 
with  Turkey. 

The  peace  of  Europe  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  Turkey, 
since  it  is  on  the  ruins  of  the  Turkish  empire  that  Russia's  throne 
of  universal  dominion  can  alone  be  raised.  The  support  of  Tur- 
key against  Russia  is  therefore  the  support  of  the  life  of  Europe, 
because  it  is  only  when  she  is  in  possession  of  Turkey  that  she 
can  endanger  Europe.  It  is  the  co-operation  of  European  powers 
with  Russia  that  alone  enables  her  to  gain  this  ascendancy,  bjr 
which  they  will  be  ultimately  themselves  endangered.  The 
means  to  save  Europe  are  therefore  the  means  by  which  Turkey 
is  to  be  saved, — not  by  wars,  or  fleets,  or  armies.  It  is  by  re- 
storing value  to  faith,  strength  to  law.  It  is  by  diplomatic  means, 
causing  diplomacy  to  cease  to  be  a  curse  to  mankind,  and  re- 
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itoriDg  the  sacredness  of  treaties,  by  making  them  the  meant  of 
mutual  benefit  and  defence.  This  treaty  would  have  bound 
En^and  and  Turkey  together,  and  excluded  disorganising  inter* 
ference.  Turkey  was  then  safe,— Enghind  became  again  the 
arbiter  of  Europe.  This  treaty,  moreoTer,  commenced  a  new  era 
of  commercial  legidation^  in  which  the  object  of  the  contracting 
parties  should  be  to  do  to  each  other  as  much  good  as  possible^ 
This  treaty  was  adopted  by  the  Porte,  and  proposed  to  England. 
ITie  English  Minister  r^ected  it,  asserting  it  to  be  a  Russian 
prqfeet  I  Upon  this,  the  Porte  alarmed,  fell  back,  and  no  longer 
urged  its  proposal. 

Not  so  the  projector  of  this  treaty.     He  went  from  man  to  man 
in  England,  laboured  by  every  means  capable  of  influencing  or 
coercing  the  Government.    The  late  King  at  length  adopted  the 
measure  as  the  Sultan  had  done,  and  urged  it  upon  the  Foreign- 
office  as  a  proposal  which  England  should  now  make  to  Turkey. 
Repelled  again  from  the  Foreign-office»  it  was  then  urged  upon  the 
Board  of  Trade — it  was  rejected  by  the  then  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  on  the  ground  that  as  one  of  the  effects  of  it 
would  be  to  transfer  a  large  portion  of  our  consumption  from 
Russia  to  Turkey,*  it  would  diminish  the  dependence  of  Eng- 
land on   the  raw  produce  of  the  former,  and  thereby  diminish 
the  chances  of  maintaining  peace.    The  projector  of  the  treaty 
did  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  the  Baltic  interests  of  that  Presi- 
I  dent  of  the  Board  of  Trade  were  the  obstacle.    This  declaration 

was  immediately  followed  by  a  proposal  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
to  the  Foreign-office  that  this  treaty  should  be  adopted  by  England! 
Either  the  treaty  aimed  at  two  opposite  results  and  was  unin- 
telligible, or  the  objects  of  the  double  rejection  were  unintelligible; 
Lord  Palmerston  rejecting  it  because  it  would  benefit  Russia,  Mr. 
Poulett  Thompson  because  it  would  injure  Russia.  The  treaty 
was,  however,  now  apparently  adopted.  The  proposer  of  it  was 
sent  out  as  secretary  of  embassy  to  Constantinople ;  the  treaty 

*  Mr.  Poalett  Thompson  when  be  made  this  declaratioD  bad  a  number  of  the 
Portfolio  open  before  him,  and  referring  to  the  article  entitled  **  Commercial 
Controul  possegsed  by  England  over  Russia/'  passionately  exclaimed  againr^ 
svch  doctrines  and  objects. 
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was  to  bave  been  ready  to  accompany  bim ;  it  was  tben  imme- 
diately to  follow  bim  ;  it  was  then  delayed— montbs—year^/  It 
was  not  till  be  was  put  out  of  tbe  way — it  was  not  till  the  King 
was  gone — that  tbe  treaty  re*appeared ;  it  was  accepted  by  the 
Turks  under  tbe  impression  that  it  was  the  treaty  which  they 
themselres  bad  proposed  to  England;  it  was  then  published, 
applauded  by  all  tbe  merchants,  brought  forward  in  the  Queen's 
Speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Session  as  one  of  the  most  important 
measures  which  tbe  English  Government  bad  or  could  have 
adopted — recognised  by  the  leader  of  the  then  Opposition  as  a 
measure  most  important  and  beneficial,  and  as  an  exception  to 
tbe  rest  of  that  Government's  conduct.*  The  moment,  however, 
that  it  was  seen  by  tbe  original  projector^  he  declared  it,  in  a 
letter  published  at  the  time,  to  be  a  fraudulent  treaty— changed 
so  as  to  counteract  all  that  it  was  intended  to  promote — converted 
in  fine,  in  the  words  of  that  letter,  ''from  a  shield  on  the  arm  of 
Turkey  into  a  sword  in  the  hand  of  Russia." 

Bat  the  British  Government  understood  commercial  questions 
above  all  other  states.  The  Whigs  were  tbe  most  liberal  of  com- 
mercial legislators— they  announced  as  a  great  measure  of  their 
own  this  commercial  treaty,  which  treaty  their  opponents — ^pro- 
found,  wise,  and  cautions  politicians,  such  men  as  Sir  R.  Peel'— 
stood  forth  even  in  opposition  to  commend  and  applaud.  What 
could  tbe  efiect  upon  Europe  be  but  tbe  conviction  that  an  im- 
portant and  invaluable  object  bad  been  eecured  hj  England ! 
Every  nation  in  Europe  rushed  to  occupy  for  itself  the  same 
vantage  ground.  There  was  not  one  of  them  who  said  to  them- 
selves,  "  this  treaty  is  the  project  of  a  man  who  has  declared  it 
to  be  falsified.  Let  us  then  examine  before  we  adopt."  No, 
they  looked  but  to  England;  and  consequently  if  they  were  toM 
that  this  treaty  sacrificed  the  rights  of  free  trade  which  Turkey 

•  With  this  treaty  was  associated  the  treaty  with  Austria,  with  equal  osten- 
tation pat  forward  by  the  Government,  and  with  equal  candour  accepted  by 
the  Opposition.    This  treaty,  like  the  Turkish  treaty,  has  been  concluded  so 

'as  to  fruslrate  the  ends  for  which  it  was  proposed,  and  the  surreptitioos 
changes  of  which  have  dually  with  the  Turkish  treaty  been  denounced  by 

^its  authdr. 
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bad  granted  by  ber  capitulations  with  Europe— imposed  upon 
tbe  signers  of  it  only  burdens  without  any  compensation  what- 
ever; that  it  conferred  not  the  rights  of  the  most  favoured  nations, 
but  on  the  contrary  the  burdens  of  the  most  oppressed,  they  could 
have  believed  nothing  of  the  kind,  and  as  these  results  were 
brought  about  by  insidious  changes  in  the  wording  of  the  instru- 
ment, to  believe  the  treaty  to  be  injurious  to  England  was  to 
have  believed  fraud  in  the  highest  office  and  crime  of  the  blackest 
dye.  This  was  absurd  and  not  to  be  seriously  examined.  Thus 
by  the  very  heinousness  of  the  act  was  it  screened  from  scrutiny, 
and  became  the  model  for  a  world's  adoption  and  a  theme  for  its 
applause^ 

Consequently  we  have  England  in  her  relations  with  the  Porte 
(the  only  country  preserving  free  trade)— imposing  upon  herself 
duties  and  restrictions,  making  these  a  matter  of  international 
compact — introducing  into  this  compact  a  variety  of  stipulations 
with  counter  stipulations,  some  asserting  interference  with  the 
internal  legislation  of  Turkey,  others  denying  it,  so  as  to  involve 
the  nation^  hampered  by  such  a  treaty,  in  inextricable  confusion, 
and  in  necessary  hostility  of  all  its  agents  with  the  Turkish 
functionaries,  people,  and  government.  This  England  choosea 
to  do  of  her  own  act,  and  having  done  so,  all  the  nations  of 
Earope  come  to  impose  upon  themselves  the  same  burdens  and 
restrictions.  Russia  allows  them  to  suppose  that  she  also  19 
going  to  join  them.  She  waits  till  they  have  all  signed,  and  then 
comes  forth  her  treaty  preserving  her  old  rights  o{  ImporiBLtioii 
and  exportation  at  3  per  cent.,  according  to  the  stipulations 
which  previously  existed  for  the  rest  of  Europe. 

When  this  treaty  came  as  a  project  which  would  have  saved 
Turkey,  benefited  England,  and  benefited  Europe,  Lord  Pal- 
merston  rejected  it,  and  designated  it  a  Russian  project.  He 
has  made  his  words  true — he  converted  it  into  an  instrument  of 
Russia,  and  then  adopted  it  as  an  act  of  England.  Does  thq 
Oovernment  which  has  succeeded  to  him  know  anything  of  these 
transactions  ?  Have  they  mastered  this  sul^ect — understood 
what  England  has  done?  No:  they  know  nothing  about  it; 
and,  what  is  more,  they  refuse  to  .  inquire,  because  inquiry 
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involves  the  suspicion  of  betrayalj  which  of  course  it  Is  not  secmlj 
for  them  to  admit. 

But  the  merchants  of  England  the  men  who  are  the  first 
victims — have  they  similar  motives  to  disbelieve  facts,  or  to 
r^ect  inquiry?  The  merchants  of  England!  They  were  the 
men  who  returned  thanks  for  this  very  treaty,  and  patting  the 
mark  upon  their  own  imbecility,  selected  the  very  clause  hy 
which  they  were  ruined,  as  the  clause  for  which  their  gratitude 
was  expressed.  It  may  be  supposed  that  now  they  are  en- 
lightened, and  that  being  enlightened  they  will  use  their  minds, 
their  faculties,  and  their  means,  to  cause  a  reversion  of  this 
infamous  deed,  and  to  draw  the  public  attention  to  the  danger 
which  must  come  upon  the  remaining  interests  of  England,  as  it 
has  come  upon  their  own.  He  who  thinks  so,  speaks  of  England 
as  she  was ;  he  speaks  of  men  both  possessed  of  sense  and  free- 
dom ;  he  knows  not  what  they  are  ;  and  he  who  wishes  to  know 
what  Englishmen  now  are,  has  but  to  know  that  such  things 
take  place,  and  they  are  alike  unheeded  by  nation,  by  Pariia- 
ment,  by  Government,  and  that  they  are  as  much  matters  of 
indifference  to  the  very  victims  who  suffer,  as  if  they  were 
storms  or  conflagrations  against  which  they  were  insured. 

Now  what  would  any  inhabitant  of  the  moon  say,  if  he  came 
down  to  this  earth  and  heard  these  facts  ?  Would  he  not  say, 
"  It  is  very  pleasant  to  be  a  Russian  ?•'  Would  he  not  say, 
"  Here  is  one  nation  of  rogues  and  many  nations  of  fools,"  and 
how  far  wrong  would  he  be  ? 

And  it  is  these  European  Governments  that  are  to  cope  with 
Russia  I  It  is  these  European  people  that  are,  despite  theif 
Governments,  to  cope  with  Russia  !  It  is  this  Germany,  this  idea- 
logue  writing  in  newspapers,  and  talking  in  clubs,  that  is  to  estab- 
lish a  **  ttmVy"  in  Germany,  which  is  to  dispossess  of  its  triumphs 
and  its  faculties  this  master  system  !  Where  there  are  in  Europe 
two  men  that  see  and  desire  the  same  end,  there  is  unity,  let  those 
men  be  the  most  opposite  in  race,  in  language,  and  in  character. 
If  there  be  a  Frenchman  and  if  there  be  an  Englishman,  and  it 
there  be  a  German,  who  foresees  the  future  danger,  and  feels  the 
ttresent  igtiotniny  of  their  common  countries,  there  will  be  jwity 
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0f  hearty  of  feeling,  and  of  energy — that  unity  which  gives 
power  by  elevating  the  character  of  thoee  engi^;ed  in  an  arduoot 
and  benevolent  enterprise.  There  is  one  danger  for  Europe;  in 
the  knowledge  of  that  danger  we  may  all  be  united ;  until  we  see 
that  danger  every  act  is  folly,  until  we  counteract  it  every  project 
is  crime. 

It  is  objected  to  me  by  various  antagonists  in  this  controversy, 
that  I  seek  to  wrest  from  Germany  the  pride  of  the  community 
of  their  language,  of  their  authors,  of  their  country,  and  of  their 
reminiscences.  What  have  these  to  do  with  the  subject  before 
us  ?  There  is  no  people  whom  I  more  seek  to  bring  to  act  in 
common,  than  France  and  England,  for  the  mutual  protection  of 
each,  and  the  one  of  the  other ;  but  is  it  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  union  of  England  and  France  for  that  purpose  ? 
Who  can  take  away  from  Germans  their  tongrue— who  seeks  to 
do  it  ?  But  is  it  because  the  German  is  spoken  in  Wurtembuig 
or  Bavaria,  that  therefore  a  foreign  fower^-^oreign  I  say— shall 
establish  certain  control  over  that  country,  they  submitting 
because  they  call  it  union,  she  desiring  it  because  it  is  domu 
nation.  And  who  is  the  power  that  does  so?  The  power 
to  whom  Prince  Metternich  said  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
'*  If  Europe  is  endangered  by  the  consequences  of  this  settlement 
you  are  responsible."  It  was  Prussia  that  prevented  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  from  being  a  congress  to  prevent  the  further 
encroachments  of  Russia ;  and  so  defined  was  the  position  of 
Russia  and  Prussia^— on  one  side  of  aggression,  and  of  England, 
Austria,  and  France,  on  the  other,  as  defensive— that  in  the 
Austrian  capital,  when  the  Sovereigns  of  Russia  and  Prussia  were 
there  the  guests  of  the  Emperor,  did  England,  France,  and 
Austria,  sign  in  secret  the  triple  compact,  by  which  they  bound 
themselves  each  to  the  other,  to  take  measures  for  the  future 
defence  of  Europe  against  the  common  ambition  of  those  two 
powers  !  But  these  things  are  foi^tten  now,  the  very  time  that 
they  should  not.  And,  further,  here  as  ever,  when  the  weak 
mind  is  disputing,  the  strong  one  is  acting,  as  Russja  herself 
has  said,  "  Europe  will  submit  when  it  is  too  late  for  her  to 
prevent." 
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Ooe  word  mere  upon  the  German  union.     Has  ever  any  one) 

denied  to  the  Greek  people  a  *"-  father  land!^  because  there  was  a 

separate  government  in  Argos,  in  Corinth,  in  Sparta,  in  Thebes?: 

Do  we  not  trace  in  the  very  distinctive  characters  of  those  people 

and  governments  the  very  elements  of  Greek  genius,  and  the 

source  of  its  triumph  in  the  fields  of  art  and  glory  ?     Is  it  not 

the  property   of  those   very  distinct   and   separate   characters 

belonging  to  the  spot  that  renders  country  dear  and  hearth-stones 

sacred  ?     But  there  came  a  union  for  Greece,  and  when  that 

union   came — Greece  was  no  more.     Upon  the  first  coin  on 

which  a  common  emblem  was  stamped,  there  was  the  title  and 

8uper:?cription  of  a  Roman  consul ! 

Delta. 


The  Greek  Church.  — 7%«  Oerman  Journal  of  Frankfort 
states,  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  is  about  to  cause  a  Greek 
Chapel  to  be  built  at  Wiesbaden,  and  that,  by  an  Imperial  Ukase, 
a  permanent  Greek  Church  is  also  to  be  founded  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine.  This  news,  it  adds,  has  caused  a  great  sensation 
in  this  place. 


.  Poland. — The  Jews. — Advices  contained  in  the  Hamburgh 
papers  of  the  17th,  and  dated  Polish  Frontiers,  May  10,  state, 
that  the  lamentation  of  the  Jews  in  the  kingdom  of  Poland  is. 
boundless  at  this  moment,  because  the  government  is  seriously 
engaged  in  carrying  into  effect  a  measure  which  the  Jews  have 
hitherto  hoped  to  avert — namely,,  to  oblige  them  to  military  ser- 
vice. Orders  have  just  been  received  to  levy  the  recruits  in  all 
the  governments  in  the  course  of  this  month,  and  no  longer  to 
exempt  the  Jews. — Hei^ald, 


Persian  MbdiAtioJc.— Nothing  new  from  Erzeroum.  It  id 
a  perfect  waste  of  time  to  write  about  negotiations  there. 
Great  Britain  is  completely  disgraced  by  having  a  hand  in  such 
alarcical  business,  in  which  she  is  made  merely  a  cat's-paw  to 
attain  the  ends  of  wily  Russia. 


GREECE. 


"That  the  alliance  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs  of 
the  earth  has  for  its  object,  to  put  an  end  to  the  encroach- 
ments which,  for  so  many  years,  have  desolated  the  globe, 
and  to  establish  an  universal  peace,  the  fruit  of  their 
alliance  and  their  victories,  which  should  assure  the  rights, 
independence,  and  liberty  of  all  nations.  The  justice  of 
the  Grovemments  which  have  guaranteed  these  tutelary 
maxims  may  he  tardy ^  but  its  results  will  he  accomplished 
sooner  or  later.  The  duty  of  states,  weak  and  injured,  is 
to  invoke  this  justice,  without  ceasing,  and  to  await  it  with 
confidence  and  courage." 

Such  was  the  declaration  of  England,  France,  Russia, 
and  Prussia  at  Chaumont. 

When  the  Russian  plenipotentiaries  closed  the  door  be- 
hind them,  after  the  document  was  expedited,  was  it  a 
mournful  glance  that  was  interchanged  at  the  death-blow 
to  their  projects,  evinced  in  the  solemn  decision  to  do 
justice  amongst  the  nations,  or  was  it  a  burst  of  laughter 
at  the  idiots  they  had  sent  forth?  Let  Greece,  let  Serbia, 
Turkey,  Persia,  Spain,  Scandinavia,  and  Italy  ;  let  Mol- 
davia, Wallachia,  Circassia,  let  each  of  the  weak  and  in- 
jured states  who  have  had  to  perform  the  duty  of  invoking 
without  ceasing,  and  of  recognising  the  tardiness  of  the 
Governments  which  have  established  "these  tutelary 
maxims,"  now  declare  what  were  those  results  then 
shadowed  forth,  which  were,  sooner  or  later,  to  be  accom- 
plished by  this  alliance  of  the  most  powerful  monarchs  of 
the  earth,  to  "  assure  the  rights,  liberty,  and  independence 
of  all  nations."  And  yet,  while  this  gigantic  mockery 
was  practised  upon  the  great  and  learned  statesmen 
of  Europe,  a  wandering  minstrel  took  in   at  a  glance 
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what  Russia  was  about,  and  how  she  Wit  using  her 
compeers. 

**  Lone,  lost^  abandon'd  in  their  utmoif  ileed^ 
By  Christians  unto  whom  they  gftf#  their  creed  ; 
The  desolated  lands,  the  ravaged  isle, 
The  foster'd  feud  encouraged  to  beguile. 
The  aid  evaded,  and  the  cold  delay 
Prolonged,  but  in  the  hope  to  make  a  prey.* 
These  shall  tell  the  fale,  and  Greece  can  show 
The  false  friend,  worse  than  the  infuriate  foe ; 
But  this  is  Well,  Greeks  only  should  free  Greece, 
Not  the  Barbarian  with  his  mask  of  peace ; 
How  should  the  autocrat  of  bondage  be 
The  king  of  serfs,  and  set  the  nations  free  ? 
Better  still  serve  the  haughty  Mussulman 
Than  swell  the  Cossack*s  prowling  caravatl  ^ 
Better  still  toil  for  masters,  than  await 
The  slave  of  slaves  before  a  Russian  gate  ; 
Better  succumb,  even  to  their  own  despair* 
And  drive  the  camel  than  porvey  the  bear/* 

But  if  these  great  Governments  have  been  deceived, 
and  have  persisted  in  constraining  the  Greek  to  purvey 
the  bear,  chance  has  come  to  their  assistance,  and  the 
revolution  in  Greece  itself  has  freed  her  from  the  thrall, 
and  opened  new  expectations.  They  have  hailed  this 
event  with  rejoicings,  and  they  have  looked  upon  it  not 
merely  as  the  emancipation  of  Greece  from  this  baneful 
influence,  but  as  the  rearing  up  of  a  power  which  shall  be 
a  protection  for  themselves  against  the  northern  danger. 
The  restoration  of  the  political  rights  of  the  Greeks,  says 
the  "  Times!*  will  prove  the  most  effectual  restraint  upon 

*  <*  For  the  first  authentic  account  of  the  Russian  intrigues  in 
Greece  in  the  years  alluded  to,  see  Gordon's  *  History  of  the 
Greek  Revolution,^  (1829)  vol.  i.*' — Note  in  Lord  Byron's  works. 
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the  designs  whieh  the  Russians  may  have  entertained  ou 
the  countries  south  of  the  Danube. 

It  adds,  however,  **  If  theyfaUj  the  a9ul$um  oftkote 
provinces  from  the  Tkirkish  Empire  has  only  been  the  pre- 
lude to  the  establishment  of  Russian  ascendancy,  down  to  the 
coasts  of  the  Adriatic  and  the  Archipelago.** 

Great,  then,  must  be  this  happy  effect  of  chance,  which 
comes  to  protect  Greece  in  her  mishaps,  and  Europe  in 
her  strength.  The  revolution  in  Greece  has  been  com- 
pleted, and  the  result  has  been,  by  the  Premier  of  Eng- 
land, announced  in  satisfactory  and  congratulatory  terms 
I  to  the  English  nation ;   which,  of  course,   implied  that 

Russia  had  really  been  beaten  in  Greece,  her  authority 
overthrown,  and  her  projects  destroyed  ;  and  of  course  the 
I  words  of  the  Premier  of  England  were  accepted,  as  was 

>  befitting  by  the  nation  whose  oracle  be  is.     Now  this  new 

constitution  of  Greece  contained  several  very  strange  and 
startling  clauses,  that  ruptured  the  treaty  of  the  7th  May, 
by  which  the  Greek  nation  was  established. 

Would  it,  or  would  it  not,  be  singular  if  these  clauses 
should  prove  to  have  been  the  very  projects  put  forward 
in  the  secret  machinations  of  the  partisans  of  that  power, 
whose  influence  this  constitution  has  overthrown  ?  Singu- 
lar— no  !  it  would  be  quite  natural,  and  it  is  the  fact.  A 
recent  letter  from  Greece  has  this  passage  : — 

"  The  following  description  of  the  Phil-orthodox  Society  of  1840, 
which  appeared  in  the  London  papers  at  the  time,  may  not  be  unin- 
teresting at  this  moment : — 

"  On  the  3d  of  January  the  papers  of  Count  George  Capo 
d'Istria,  brother  of  the  late  President  of  Greece,  and  of  Colonel 
Niketas,  were  seised^  in  consequence  of  the  finding  of  a  letter  from 
a  certain  Revieri,  a  bigoted  tool  of  the  Russian  party.  The  follow- 
ing day  these  persons  were  arrested,  and  amongst  the  papers  were 
found  the  organization  of  a  secret  society,  entitled  "  HsBteria  of  the 
Phil-orthodox" — a  number  of  diplomas  to  the  principal  persons  of 
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the  Russian  party,  signed  by  Capo  d'lstria  and  Niketas-— plans  for 
the  extension  of  the  society  to  Thessaly,  Epirus,  and  Macedonia, 
and  correspondence  with  the  self-styled  liberal  party  in  the  Ionian 
Islands. 

"  A  letter  was  also  found,  or  the  sketch  of  a  letter,  to  the  Patri- 
arch of  Constantinople,  explaining  the  views  of  the  society  for  sup- 
porting entire  the  principles  of  the  Greek  Church,  for  placing  an 
orthodox  Sovereign  on  the  throne  of  Greece,  and  stating  that  the 
society  had  a  civil  and  military  chief,  begging  the  Patriarch  to  assist 
them  in  selecting  an  ecclesiastical  chief,  and  assuring  him  that  there 
was  a  certainty  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Society." 

The  same  letter  contains  the  following  comment: — 

**  The  state  of  the  northern  provinces  of  Turkey  but  too  plainly 
shows  that  a  foreign  agency  is  at  work  there ;  that  same  agency  is 
labouring  in  Greece.  In  Turkey  the  fanatical  oppression  and  the 
cruelties  towards  the  Christian  population  has  been  brought  about, 
and  continue^  in  spite  of  the  Turkish  Government.  In  Greece 
the  Phil-orthodox  Society,  after  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  in* 
duce  the  Greeks  to  replace  their  Church  under  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  succeeded,  in  consequence  of  the  unpopularity  of  the 
Bavarians,  in  introducing  the  clause  ^respecting  the  religion  of  the 
King's  successor,  and  is  now  working  hard  to  create  disturbances, 
having  but  one  object — the  removal  of  the  King  to  make  room  for 
this  orthodox  Prince.  /  ask,  who  is  this  orthodox  Prince  ?  The 
answer  affords  the  key  to  passing  events  in  the  East,  and  un- 
ravels every  mystery.'^ 

So  great,  then  are  the  successes  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment— so  just  the  judgment  of  the  British  nation  ! 


The  Mavrocordato  Ministry  is  called  in  the  Journals 
the  English  Party ;  Coletti  is  said  to  be  about  to  join  the 
Russian  party  against  it,  Armansperg  was  Russian,  and 
him  Lord  Palmerston  designated  as  English,  while  he 
'destroyed  the  national  Section  of  the  Regency,  calling 
them  Russian,  as  he  has  since  called  Dost  Mohammed. 


THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 


Thb  Canadian  subjects  of  Great  Britain  were  separated 
from  us  by  religion,  and  that  separation  was  of  a  still 
more  distinct  character^  from  the  fact  that  their  religious 
rights  were  guaranteed  to  them  by  a  foreign  power.   The 
inhabitants  of  the  Channel  Islands  are  of  the  same  race 
as  the  Canadians,  and  docile  as  we  have  found  the  latter, 
*we  might  have  expected  greater  docility  in  the  former, 
because  of  the  absence  of  the  grounds  of  difierence  to 
which    we    have    adverted.      Among    our    subjects   of 
European  origin  the  Canadians  have  been  the  most  faith- 
ful and  the  most  attached  to  us;  indeed  we  may  say 
the    only    population  among  our  dependant  States  that 
are  attached  to  us,  and  we  might  even  go  further  and 
say,  that  until  a  recent  period  they  were  more  attached 
to  England  than  the  British  themselves,  because  though 
they  might  have  other  objects  of  attachment  to  which  we 
are   strangers,  still  they  were    not   divided    into    those 
factions,  produced  by  dijfference  of  political  opinion,  which 
have  substituted  the  name  of  a  class  and  of  a  party  for  the 
general  appellation  of  Englishmen.    These  dispositions 
have  been  changed  in  recent  times  in  Canada,  first  by  the 
existence  of  a  population  of  British  origin,  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  British  and  French  Canadian,  (existing 
in  the  first  instance  merely  in  terms,)  was  then  interpreted 
by  our  feelings  as  involving  indisposition  in  theirs,  our  sus- 
picions influenced    our    acts,  and   these  acts   at  length 
created  their  hostility.     Latterly  the  laws  that  we  have 
made  for  them  have  completed  for  them  this  change,  as  yet 
uDConsummated ;  although  at  this  very  day  on  which  we 
are  writing  the  intelligence  from  America  respecting  the 
elections  at  Montreal,  shews  that  portion  of  our  subjects 
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to  be  at  length  brought  by  oar  acts  into  a  state  of  perma- 
nent organization  against  Great  Britain. 

Precisely  the  same  course  is  being  pursued  with  respect 
to  the  Channel  Islands.  They  have  preserved,  and  preserve 
up  to  the  present  day,  the  characters  that  twenty  years 
ago  were  to  be  found  in  the  Canadians — strong  attuch- 
ment  to  England  and  absence  of  party  differences.  But 
following  in  the  same  coarse  of  mischievous  interference, 
we  are  now  on  the  point  of  subjecting  them  to  Statute 
Government,  Parliamentary  interference,  House  of  Com- 
mons Legislation,  of  which  the  fruits  will  be  there  as  else- 
where, bitter  in  their  effects  as  contemptible  in  their 
character. 

The  Channel  Islands  have  held  it  as  their  privilege 
not  to  be  governed  by  the  law  of  Parliament,  but  to  be 
governed  only  by  the  order  of  the  Queen  in  Council ;  and 
in  as  far  as  this  right  has  been  acted  upon,  and  it  has 
been  generally  acted  upon  till  very  recent  times,  they 
stood,  therefore,  less  subject  to  legislation  than  any  tribe 
under  the  British  Crown,  with  the  exception  of  the  Red 
Indians,  interference  with  whom  by  the  local  legislature, 
as  stated  in  a  former  article,  was  resisted  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Canada  upon  this  very  ground,  that  they  were 
allies  of  the  King,  and  not  having  the  privileges  of  British 
subjects,  were  not  subject  to  the  law  of  Parliament;  that 
the  representative  of  her  Majesty  would  attend  to  their 
complaints,  but  would  exercise  jurisdiction  only  over  them 
for  their  benefit,  and  in  as  far  as  he  was  appealed  to  by 
them.  But  latterly  preparation  has  been  making  for  dis* 
f  urbing  the  constitution  of  the  Channel  Islands,  by  intro- 
ducing into  the  orders  of  the  Council  a  paragraph  to  the 
effect,  that  the  proclamation  of  the  Queen,  though  made 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  there  an  act  of  Parliament,  is 
not  requisite,  since  the  law  of  Parliament  does  stand  and 
rule  in  the  Channel  Islands.  This  clause  has  been  first  pro- 
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taeted  agdnst  by  these  Islands— the  protest  has  dropped — 
aad  ^My  hare  become  familiar  with  the  deelaration  that  the 
lair  of  Parliament  does  rale.  Oar  next  step  has  been  to 
-revile  their  laws ;  this  law  is  bad,  that  law  is  insufficient. 
No  Englishman  will-  think  of  saying,  Are  we  who  have 
produced  such  lamentable  results  among  ourselves  fit  to 
make  laws  for  others?"  Englishmen  will  carry  legisla- 
tion to  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  as  they  carried  commerce  to 
Affghanistany  civilisation  to  Scinde,  and  religion  to  China. 
We  confine  ourselves  for  the  present  to  protesting  against 
interference  in  these  Islands;  and  if  the  word  prophecy 
can  be  used  when  we  speak  of  the  inevitable  consequence 
of  a  measure,  we  prophecy  schism  in  these  Islands,  on  the 
reproduction  there  of  our  Laws,  and  of  our  dissensions, 
we  prophecy  affection  replaced  by  detestation,  and  an  ap- 
peal against  as  to  the  neighbouring  State,  reminded  as 
they  will  be  by  oar  acts,  that  they  have  not  sprung  from 
our  loins.  Learn  from  Canada  what  you  have  to  expect 
in  the  Channel  Islands,  from  acts  like  to  those  which  your 
wisdom  has  there  enacted. 

The  following  statement  is  from  a  recent  visitor  to  these 
Islands :— « 

"  I  landed  in  a  fisherman's  boat,  and  questioning  him  in 
French  regarding  the  conduct  of  the  English,  and  his  dis- 
positions towards  the  French,  he  took  me  for  a  French- 
man, and  was  exceedingly  sullen.  When  I  told  him  that 
I  was  an  Englishman,  his  eye  brightened  immediately, 
and  he  began  to  expatiate  upon  the  scenes  of  the  war,  and 
spoke  of  the  quarrel  between  England  and  France,  as  a 
thing  that  concerned  himself.  Having  in  my  mind  the 
difference  of  our  position  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  and  every 
where  else  I  may  say  where  we  have  subjects,  I  was  exceed- 
ingly struck  by  the  incident ;  and  mentioning  it  at  dinner 
the  same  day,  where  there  were  present  some  of  the  chief 
men  of  the  Island,  and  expressing  my*  surprise  at  the 
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warmth  of  the  attachment  of  this  population,  which  was 
itself  of  French  origin,  to  England,  and  their  detestation 
of  France ;  one  of  these  leading  men  remarked  to  me,  it  was 
quite  natural  it  should  be  so,  because  these  islands  had  all 
the  privileges  of  British  citizens.  I  asked  him  if  there  were 
Whigs  and  Tories  in  the  island.  He  said  no.  J  then  remarked 
that  the  possession  of  the  privileges  of  the  English  citizen 
by  Englishmen  did  not  prevent  them  from  being  Whigs 
and  Tories.  This  was  admitted  to  be  strange — to  be  true. 
I  then  observed  that  Englishmen,  though  possessed  of  all 
the  privileges  of  British  citizens,  and  although  themselves 
English,  had  not  that  attachment  for  their  country,  nor 
that  zeal  for  her  service ;  as  appeared  evidently  in  the  feel- 
ings of  the  peasantry  and  the  boatmen  of  the  southward. 
This  they  again  admitted.  I  then  asked  them,  what  the 
privileges  of  English  citizens  were  that  attached  the 
Islanders  to  us?  On  their  answering,  I  replied,  English- 
men have  the  same  privilege,  and  yet  they  arq  cold  in 
their  affections  to  their  country,  and  are  in  doubt  among 
themselves.  This  cause  being  insufficient,  I  asked  what 
other  they  could  find  ?  I  then  asked  them  what  they  con- 
ceived to  be  the  privilege  that  Englishmen  held  to  be 
theirs ;  and,  on  receiving  no  answer,  I  said  it  was  the  pri- 
vilege of  voting  for  members  of  Parliament.  Then  I  said, 
these  men  being  destitute  of  the  privilege  of  British  citi- 
zens, cannot  be  attached  to  England  by  the  possession  of 
that  privilege,  but  very  possibly  may  be  attached  to  Eng- 
land by  the  want  of  it.  I,  therefore,  drew  from  them  the 
confession  that  the  attachment  of  the  islanders  to  England 
must  be  because  they  did  not  possess  the  privilege  of  voting 
at  elections,  which  split  them  into  parties,  and  that  they 
were  not  ruled  by  the  law  of  that  body  of  which  those 
elections  were  made." 
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CHARACTER  OF  A  HINDOO  MINISTER. 


Hyderabad,  March  29ih,  1844. 

SiR^ — In  ventaring  to  address  you  a  few  lines  from  this 
remote  land,  I  am  actaated  by  the  hope  that  they  may  be 
useful  as  words  of  testimony  to  the  truths  you  record,  and 
of  encouragement  to  those  united  with  you,  and  an 
earnest  that  they  will  "  reap  if  they  faint  not."  It  will 
be  gratifying  to  you  to  learn  that  the  appearance  of  the 
Portfolio  has  been  noticed  by  several  of  the  Indian  jour- 
nals, and  that  a  Calcutta  newspaper,  speaking  of  it  in 
terms  of  commendation,  quoted  the  article  called  ^  Scinde, 
and  the  consciences  of  military  men."  This  you  will  no 
doubt  think  a  reason  for  gratulation,  as  amongst  the 
readers  of  the  daily  press  there  may  be  some  capable  of 
heeding  the  voice  of  warning  ere  it  be  too  late.  We 
have  beheld  the  conclusion  of  the  Affghan  expedition,  and 
the  tragedy  of  the  annexation  of  Scinde  is  yet  in  progress. 
No  sooner  had  the  sword  of  the  fated  Ameers  been  broken, 
than  sickness,  heaven-sent,  commenced  the  punishment  of 
crime.  We  must  pity  the  individual  sufferers — but  the  con- 
sequences  of  this  course  evidently  menace  the  stability  of 
our  empire.  In  the  mutiny  of  the  regiments  who  have 
been  ordered  to  Scinde,  there  is  no  immediate  danger 
of  the  loss  of  India,  but  there  could  be  no  stronger 
symptom  of  insecurity.  The  Friend  of  India  gives  these 
reasons  : — 

"  The  inauspicious  conquest  of  Scinde  involves  us  in 
difficulties  as  serious  as  any  that  were  entailed  by  the  oc- 
cupation of  Affghanistan.  There  was,  however,  this  dif- 
ference in  favour  of  the  latter  measure,  that  we  were 
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neither  bound  in  honour  or  policy  to  persevere  in  k^%0t 
were  free  at  any  time  to  withdraw ;  but  Scinde  bm  heen 
irrecoverably  incorporated  within  our  empiec^^nd  cannot 
be  abandoned  without  injuring  the  prerti^e  of  our  power. 
The  disasters  in  Affghanistan,  whiek  «w^t  away  a  whole 
army,  may  be  likened  to  a  tcmdo— the  mutinous  refusal 
of  our  troops  to  mar^  I0  Scinde  resembles  the  visitation 
of  an  earthquake^  for  it  shakes  the  very  foundation  df  oar 
•mptre;  Ibr  when  military  disoipHne  has  been  that 
ipeskened,  and  a  spirit  of  disaffection  has  crept  into  tbe 
army,  without  who^e  fidelity  and  subordinatioD  ire  should 
lose  India,  how  is  the  broken  link  to  be  repsLired,  and  the 
confidence  formerly  subsisting  between  the  Government 
and  the  army  to  be  restored.'' 

But  instead  of  dw^ling  on  this  subject,  which  is  oecu- 
pying  so  OHMfa  public  attention  in  Engkndj  I  may  turn 
ta  m^re  p)ea«ing  topics,  and  describe  the  conditiod  of  the 
Mussulman  statey  where  I  am  now  Kving,  which, 
though  remarkable  in  itself,  is  doubly  interesting  from  the 
striking  ecHitrast  which  it  presents  to  the  actual  position 
of  Ireland.  The  same  elements  exist  here  in  peace  and 
tranquillity,  which  in  Ireland  bate  produced  misery  and 
discord.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  troublesome 
paupers  in  England,  and  the  hitherto  hopeless  task  of 
finding  some  plan  to  alleviate  the  wretchedness  of  starv- 
ing multitudes  in  Ireland,  when  seeing  how  the  Orientals 
support  all  their  relatives  who  require  assistance,  are  often 
disposed  to  extol  the  Asiatic  population  too  highly,  and 
to  blame  the  former  classes  in  their  own  country  too  much, 
without  attributing  the  difference  to  their  govemmenty 
which  produces  the  difference  of  character.  Every  native 
of  India  maintains  those  members  of  his  family  who  h&ve 
no  means  of  livelihood,  consequently  there  is  no  pauperism, 
and  very  little  mendicity ;  but  should  any  be  reduced  to 
beggary,  they  are  certain  of  relief,  whieh  would  not  be 
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th€  ease  if  the  demands  on  private  charity  had  been  ren- 
dered overwhelming  by  a  ricioos  system  of  flnance.  The 
greatest  criminals,  such  even  as  Thngs»  have  been  found 
exemplary  on  this  point,  and  even  to  possess  snch  self* 
denying  generosity  as  to  submit  to  privations  themselves 
to  succour  their  parents,  brothers,  and  sisters.  This 
contrast  to  the  selfishness  prevalent  in  England  strikes 
every  one  who  arrives  here,  and  the  English  who'  return 
to  Great  Britain  astonish  the  friends  they  have  left  in  the 
East  by  their  accounts  of  the  chilling  manners  and  cold 
hearts,  which  they  find  so  displeasing  after  the  hospitality 
of  India.  Her^  strangers  are  always  greeted  as  friends; 
and  the  English  ki  this  country  are  extremely  diflfereat 
from  those  who  have  always  wrmaiBwl  at  hmme.  The 
dominions  of  the  Nisuim  are  about  the  same  size  as 
England,  and  in  offering  these  remarks  on  the  con- 
trast its  state  presents  to  Ireland,  I  am  desirous  to  prove 
how,  in  the  latter  country,  misrule  has  produced  anarchy, 
and  to  describe  the  different  method  pursued  here,  under 
circumstances  of  a  similar  nature.  The  miseries  at  onr 
atater  isle  are  doubly  to  be  lamented,  as  her  people  are 
€Bdowei  -wiStk  so  wndk  talent  and  so  many  fine  qualities, 
diat  under  more  favourable  circumstances  she  might  have 
realized  the  dream  of  her  poet,  instead  of  being  an  ob- 
ject  to  suggest  melancholy  reflections. 

The  distractions  of  Ireland  are  generally  attributed  to 
the  ill  feeling  produced  by  the  existence  of  different  reli- 
gions, and  to  this  grievance  has  lately  been  added  the 
dislike  of  hostile  races,  kindled  by  angry  denunciations 
against  the  ascendancy  of  the  Saxon.  But  these  causes 
do  not  necessarily  produce  discord,  for  they  exist  in  a  ten- 
fold degree  throughout  the  East,  and  are  very  conspicuous 
iu  this  part  of  India.  The  finest  portion  of  the  Deckan  was 
conquered  by  the  Mussulmans,  and  they  are  still  esta- 
blished in  the  midst  of  Hindoos,  whose  creed  is  diame- 
trically opposite  to  their  own,  for  the  followers  of  Maho- 
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met  regard  polytheism  with  abhorrence,  and  they  are  de- 
sired by  the  Koran  to  make  proselytes  by  every  means  in 
their  power,  whereas  it  is  a  doctrine  of  the  Brahmins 
never  to  receive  any  converts.  The  Mussulmans  are  a 
proud  warlike  race,  the  Hindoos  (with  the  exception  of 
their  military  tribes)  are  remarkable  for  their  gentleness 
and  timidity,  until  their  fanaticism  is  roused,  when  their 
mildness  changes  into  ferocity.  Those  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  terrible  dissensions  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants  in  Ireland,  notwithstanding  the  slight  differ- 

.  ence  of  religion,  and  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws  which 
oppressed  the  former,  (invented  by  men  who  professed  the 
religion  of  that  merciful  Saviour  of  mankind,  whose  prin- 
cipal commandment  was  ^^  Love  one  another  as  I  have 
loved  you,'')  might  naturally  expect  the  most  frightful 
discord  to  exist  in  such  a  society  as  I  have  pourtrayed. 

Though  the  Nizam  is  a  Mussulman,  and  there  is  an  im- 
mense population  of  that  creed  in  his  country,  it  has  been 
governed  during  the  last  forty  years  by-  the  celebrated 
Maharajah  Chundoolal,  who  has  often  been  styled  the 
Talleyrand  of  the  East,  and  though  a  Hindoo,  has  retained 
the  station  of  Prime  Minister  for  this  length  of  time.  .  It 
must  be  remembered  that  there  is  nothing  here  corres^ 
ponding  to  a  Cabinet ;  the  Wezeer  stands  alone,  and  is 
consequently  invested  with  absolute  power.  This  fact  is 
the  strongest  proof  of  the  manner  in  which  Hindoos  are 
treated  under  this  Government, — is  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  disabilities  of  the  Catholics  before  the  Emancipation, 
when  they  were  prevented  from  being  Members  of  Par- 

^liament,  from  rising  to  any  high  rank,  and  the  Peers 
excluded  from  the  House  of  Lords.  Chundoolal  rose 
from  a  low  degree.  His  character  is  a  very  remark- 
able one,  and  must  appear  quite  incomprehensible  to 
Europeans.  Unlike  the  generality  of  Asiatics  he  is 
endowed  with  such  wonderful  activity,  as  at  the  age 
of  eighty  to  transact  business  incessantly,  sleeping  only 
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from  four  to  five  hourg.''^  The  influence  he  obtained  oyer 
the  minds  of  the  Nizam  and  Nobles  of  Hyderabad^  and 
all  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  is  as  notable  as 
the  veneration  with  which  he  was  regarded  by  the  people. 
Though  strongly  wedded  to  the  superstitions  of  his  creed, 
in  a  manner  which  is  striking  in  such  a  man,  he  not  only 
tolerated  the  other  religion,  but  took  every  opportunity  of 
shewing  the  utmost  courtesy  and  deference  to  its  pro- 
fessors. 

What  a  contrast  is  this  with  the  harsh  and  opprobrious 
epithets  applied  to  Ireland,  and  the  insults  heaped  upon 
her  in  the  Senate,  when  her  priesthood  were  designated 
by  one  member  as  surpUced  ruffians,  and  the  people  as 
aliens.     It  might  be  useful  to  men  who  complain  of  their 
difficulty  in  governing  Ireland,  and  who  are  now  reaping 
the  whirlwind  harvest  of  the  seeds  they  have  sown,  if 
they  could  on  some  Hindoo  or  Mussulman  festival  be- 
hold Chundoolal   come  forth  amidst  multitudes  of  both 
these   races,  the  equal  object  of  veneration,  prayer,  and 
blessings.  His  guard  consists  of  Arabs  and  Patans  (the  de- 
scendants of  Affghans,  who  have  always  been  hostile  races), 
between  whom  there  have  been  many  deadly  feuds,  but  they 
may  be  seen  in  perfect  amity,  and  this  appearance  seems 
to  denote  the  triumph  of  mind  over  matter.     The  per- 
son of  the  Maharajah  : — He  is  a  little  feeble  old  man,  so 
bowed  with  age  that  he  can  hardly  stand  without  support, 
and  looking  so  miserably  thin  and  emaciated  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  suppose  that  he  can  live  for  another  day  ;  yet  the 
fire  of  the  mind  still  shines  through  the  lineaments,  and  in 
his  face  his  history  ia  portrayed.     It  is  interesting  to  see 
him  leaning  upon  his  son  for  support,  and  the  attentive  care 
with  which  the  fierce  Moslem  warriors  watch  his  steps  and 
support  his  robes,  while  the  delighted  crowd  fix  their  eyes 

*  Seven  months  ago  he  resigned  his  appointment,  and  it  will 
scarcely  be  credited  in  England  that  there  is  no  Government,  and 
y  et  the  people  are  perfectly  quiet. 
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upon  bim,  and  eall  down  blessings  upon  bis  name  with  all 
the  strength  of  Asiatic  lungs.  In  early  life  Cbundoolal  was 
very  poor,  yet  always  gave  half  of  what  he  had  in  charity. 
He  afterwards  gained  a  subordinate  situation  under  go- 
vernment in  a  village  where  the  bouse  is  shewn  in  which 
he  lived,  and  the  inhabitants  relate  having  been  told  b; 
their  parents  that  their  great  minister  once  lived  there, 
having  only  four  pounds  a  month,  and  that  he  bestowed 
three  on  the  poor,  and  only  reserved  one  for  himself. 
The  evils  of  weidth  are  well  known  from  its  tendency  to 
harden  the  heart,  and  the  absolute  power  which  the  Ma- 
harajah has  so  long  possessed  might  have  been  expected 
to  make  him  selfish  md  tyrannical,  but  the  poorest  and 
lowliest  always  had  access  to  him,  stated  their  necessities 
and  obtained  relief.  The  Nizam  now  sends  him  three 
thousand  pounds  every  montb,  and  ha  distributes  nearly 
the  whole  of  it  ia  acts  of  beneficence,  and  as  little  as  pos- 
sible on  himsejf^  The  son  of  Cbundoolal,  during  the  last 
week,  expostulated  with  him  on  his  lavish  generosity,  beg- 
ging bim  to  remember  his  advanced  age,  and  tbat  the 
Nizam  might  at  any  moment  discontinue  his  presents  to 
him,  and  that  he  would  then  be  left  without  resources. 
The  man,  accustomed  to  unbounded  means  of  existence, 
after  desiring  his  son  never  to  speak  on  the  subject  again, 
said  :  **  I  should  prefer  selling  the  roof  over  ray  head 
rather  than  live  without  doing  charity.'' 

This  remark  might  be  forcibly  contrasted  with  the 
speeches  made  by  both  of  the  great  parties  in  England, 
with  regard  to  the  wide-spread  misery  and  destitution 
which  no  effectual  measures  have  relieved,  and  often  in 
witnessing  the  Pagans  around  me,  I  mourn  over  the  faults 
of  my  own  Christian  land,  remembering  the  scriptural  de- 
nunciation :  "  Woe  unto  you  Chorazin  and  Bethsaida,  in 
that  day  it  shall  be  mor^  tolerable  for  Tyre  ai^d  Sidon 
than  for  you," 

Believe  me,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  R.  S. 
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MINISTERUL  TBEACHERY. 


(Fran  the  Calcutta  Englishman.) 
<<  In  the  fimrth  number  of  the  new  series  (of  the  Part* 
folio)  which  we  have  just  received,  is  an  extract  from  the 
latest  edition  of  a  well  known  German  work,  the  Conver- 
sations Lexicon,  upon  this  subject,  which  being  translated 
and  republished  by  the  editor,  may  be  supposed  to  be  in 
a  measure  adopted  by  him.     There  are  a  few  notes  by 
the  translator,  but  they  appear  to  us  to  be  studiously 
obscure.    The  German  writer  points  to  the  great  revelar 
tion  of  the  P(;r(/b/u>,  namely,  the  existence  of  a  misunder- 
standing between  Russia  and  Austria,  and  says  that  the 
labours  of  the  Portfolio  foundered  upon  the  affair  of  the 
Vixen.    Upon  this  transaction,  he  Mys,  was  its  influence 
destroyed,  and  the  Portfolio  expired.     Upon  this  we  find 
the  following  note :— "  The  pablication  of  the  Portfolio 
was  an  act  of  the  British  Minister :  the  surrender  of  the 
Vi^en  was  an  act  of  the  British  Minister.    The  British 
Minister  in  September  1835,  was  under  the  necessity  of 
taking  a  line  apparently  hostile  to  Russia.    He  was  ena- 
bled in  May  1837  lo  sacrifice  a  British  vessel  to  Russia. 
He  did  not  destrof  one  of  his  acts  hy  another  of  his  acts,  but 
he  waited  for  the  proper  moment  to  overthrow  the  hollow 
measures  wbkh  he  had  pretended  to  adopt,  while  concert- 
ing with  her  the  means  of  frustrating  their  execution." 
This  is  sufficiently  enigmatical.     The  first  sentence,  how- 
((ver,  ii  a  positive  declaration  that  Lord  Palmerston  was 
th#  originator  of  the  Portfolio.    The  fact  was  denied  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  the  late  Lord  Sydenham,  then 
a  colleague  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  characterised  it  as  a 
very  absurd  publication.     We  have  it  now  re-asserted  on 
the  authority  of  the  original  editor,  who  must  be  supposed 
to  have  the  means  of  proof  in  his  possession.    The  insinu- 
ations in  the  above  quoted  note  are  of  the  gravest  kind. 
There  is  no  specific  accusation,  but   the  reader  cannot 
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avoid  the  inference,  that  a  secret  understanding  existed 
between  the  Whig  Ministry  and  Russia.     That  while  pre- 
tending to  oppose  her  policy  by  hollow  measuresy  Lord  Pal- 
merston  was  concerting  with  her  the  means  of  frustrating 
their  execution.    It  is  not  stated  what  was  the  necessity  for 
this  sort  of  double   dealing.    The  duplicity  charged  is 
almost  inconceivable,  at  least  it  would  be  so,  had  not  the 
press  latterly  revealed  some  transactions  of  former  Minis- 
ters,  British  as  well  as  foreign,  quite  as  extraordinary. 
The  recently   published    correspondence    between   Lord 
Bute  and  Choiseul,  shewing  the  good  understanding  that 
existed  between  those  ministers  whilst  their  two  countries 
were  at  war,  is  not  one  of  the  least  curious  of  these  state 
secrets.     The  fact  that  the  operations  of  the  French  Army 
in  Germany  were  directed  by  the  enemy's  cabinet  in  Lon- 
don, is  not  more  singular  than  the  orders  given  to  the 
French  General  by  his  own  Court,  not  to  care  if  his  army 
were  destroyed  to  the  last  man,  in  attacking  the  enemy. 
If  these  intrigues  were  necessary  in  1762,  to  deceive  the 
Allies  of  France  and  the  Parliament  of  England,  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  impossible,  that  the  same  sort  of  double  dealing 
may  be  continued  to  our  own  times,  though  the  object  of  it 
is  not  very  apparent.     What  was  '*  the  necessity  for  taking 
a  line  apparently  hostile  to  Russia?"     Was  the  Whig 
Government   apprehensive  of  a   war  with  France,    and 
was   there    the    profession  of    a    sincere    resistance    to 
Russian  aggrandisement   at  the  very  time  the    Foreign 
Secretary  was  lending  himself  to  the  plans  of  the  Court 
of  Petersburg?      If  so,  it  will  account  for  the  violent 
hostility  shewn  to  the  British  Government,  by  M.  Thiers 
and  his  coadjutors,  on  occasion  of  the  quadruple  treaty, 
and  the  subsequent  operations  in  Syria.     The  published 
papers  gave  the  advantage  both  of  argument  and  temper 
to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  by  no  means  accounted  for  the 
violent  animosity  shewn  by  the  French  Minister.     Can  it 
be  possible  that  there  was  a  secret  understanding  of  a 
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I  different  kind,  and  that  the  French  Govemment,  in  full 

reliance  upon  the  sincerity  of  the  British  Cabinet,  suddenly 
found  itself  alone  and  unsupported  against  the  other  great 
powers  of  Europe  ?    This  appears  probable.     In  another 

L  note  it  is  said,  "  why  had  England  ceased  from  what  she 

had  been  before,  and  become  the  instrument  of  Russia, 
but  because  there  was  a  man  serving  Russia  in  England  ?*' 
This  is  tolerably  broad,  when  followed  by  the  sentence, 

I  **  Lord  Palmerston  did  what  he  liked  with  England  while 

I  nobody  understood  her  affairs,  or  his  intentions."     Now, 

if  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  events  alluded  to,  were  almost 
immediately  followed  by  the  Affghan  war,  a  war  not 
arising  out  of  Indian  affair$>,  but  as  is  generally  believed, 
urged  and  planned  by  the  Whig  Cabinet,  we  shall,  if  we 
believe  these  statements  of  the  PartfoUof  be  compelled  to 

i^  admit  a  d/egree  of  political  baseness  and  profligacy  that 

has  never  been  surpassed.  We  are  unwilling  to  assent  to 
this  without  more  complete  proof.     **♦*♦» 

In  some  following  remarks  upon  an  article  in  the  Augs- 
bui^h  Gazette^  in  which  the  bias  of  jhe  new  series  of  the 
Portfolio  against  Lord  Palmerston  is  attributed  to  deadly 
hatred  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Urquhart,  the  editor  says,  *'  It  is 
not  rational  to  attribute  to  the  supposed  bias  of  one  man, 
the  labours  and  conclusions  of  many.  Or  to  explain  by 
that  bias  against  one  man  a  charge  which  applies  to  many ; 
nevertheless,  the  allegation  by  a  public  functionary  against 
a  Minister  of  England  of  treasonable  collusion  with  a  foreign 
power  is  a  great  event  for  history.*'  It  is  certainly  some- 
thing new  for  an  ex-dipiomatist  to  bring  such  charges 
against  an  et-ministevy  but  at  present  nothing  more  is 
proved  than  duplicity^  and  as  we  have  said  probably 
dupery** 

If  there  is  dupery  there  is  not  duplicity.     If  there  be 
the  first  there  is  all  that  Russia  can  desire,  if  the  second 
all  that  England  can  dread. 
VOL.  in.  2  D 
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"  He  that   turneth  away  his  ear  from  hearing  the  law,   even  his 
prayer  shall  be  abomination." — Prov.  ch.  xxviii.  v.  9. 


We  have  our  public  duties  as  citizens,  as  well  as  our 
private  duties  as  men,  but  our  public  duty  is  paramount 
to  our  private  duty,  and  therefore  it  is  essential  that  we 
should  act  with  the  same  scrupulous  honesty  and  inte- 
grity in  our  public  as  in  our  private  career.  Sin  is  not 
leas  sin  because  committed  by  a  whole  nation,  and  punish- 
ment for  such  sin  must  attach  to  each  individual  citizen, 
unless  he  has  done  all  in  his  power  first  to  prevent  its 
commission,  and  then,  if  committed,  to  make  reparation 
and  atonement. 

How  can  the  inhabitants  of  this  land  dare  to  enter  the 
house  of  God  ? — How  dare  to  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  ? 
Can  they  understand  the  words  their  lips  articulate,  or 
know  what  they  are  who  pronounce  them  ? 

Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven.  Is  it  to  God  that  we 
apply  the  term  Father,  when  we  oppress,  injure,  rob,  and 
murder  our  brethren  ?  Are  those  who  commit  such  acts 
children  of  God  ? 

Hallowed  be  thy  name.  Do  we  not  strive  to  bring  the 
name  and  gospel  of  Christ  into  contempt  and  abhorrence 
among  the  nations  ?  What  kind  of  gospel  must  Pagans 
consider  ours  to  be  which  allows  men  to  rob  and  murder 
without  compunction,  and,  more  than  that,  rewards  them 
instead  of  punishing  them  ? 

Thy  kingdom  come — Thy  toiU  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in- 
heaven.     Do  we  desire  the  advent  of  Christ's  kingdom. 
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when,  instead  of  doing  God's  will,  we  break  through  all 
laws,  human  and  divine  ?  * 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread.  This  our  prayer  when 
we  take  to  ourselves  the  territory  and  riches  of  others, 
and  leave  our  poor  and  houseless  to  starve  ? 

Forgive  us  mar  tresp^isses — ^We  say,  while  we  rejoice  in 
our  sins,  and  glory  in  our  disgrace.  We  presume  to  ask 
forgiveness  for  sins  of  which  we  have  repented  not;  and 
while  we  are  prepared  to  perpetrate  similar  crimes  again, 
and  ready  to  punish  those  who  have  not  trespassed  against 
us. 

Lead  us  not  into  temptation.  We  pray  thus,  while  we 
lead  other  nations  astray  by  alternations  of  vacillating 
cowardice  and  insolent  oppression  —  while  -  we  mislead 
those,  who  would  be  honest  and  virtuous,  by  exclaiming 
against  and  ridiculing  too  s^crupulous  honesty  and  too 
strict  justice,  by  praising  deep  policy,  and  by  rewarding 
robbery  and  murder. 

Deliver  us  from  evil  Such  is  the  prayer  that  on  each 
seventh  day  rises  from  the  congregated  millions  of  this 
blood-stained  land.  In  mockery,  even  in  their  Maker's 
presence,  they  ask  to  be  delivered  from  the  lusts  to  which 
they  cling  —  they  send  up  this  impious  prayer  to  the 
throne  of  that  Grace,  whither  has  already  /iseended  and 
witnessed  against  them  the  blood  of  the  murdered  and  the 
cry  of  the  oppressed.  No,  the  prayer  that  is  offered  with* 
out  repentance  shall  be  answered  with  fear  as  a  desolation, 
and  destruction  as  a  whirlwind.  ^  He  will  laugh  at  our 
calamity,  and  mock  when  our  fear  cometh." 

Do  we  believe  while  we  say.  Thine  is  the  kingdom,  and 
the  power,  and  the  glory,  for  ever  and  ever  ?  Being  God's 
subjects,  do  we  respect  and  obey  his  laws  ?  Do  we  do 
*  The  Mussulmans,  whom  we  despise,  adhere  to  the  letter  of  their 
law,  and  might  well  give  us  a  lesson  in  obedience  to,  and  reverence 
for,  God's  commandments. 
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homage  to  hi8  sovereign  power,  or  render  to  him  the  glory 
that  18  his  due  ?  Do  we  continually  seek  to  enlarge  bis 
kingdom  according  to  his  will  ?  No ;  we  are,  on  the  con- 
trary, impious,  lawless  robbers  and  murderers ;  we  neglect 
all  duties  and  scoff  at  all  law,  and  name  the  name  of  Christ 
without  putting  away  iniquity.  Cheat  not,  at  least,  your- 
selves. Avow  Eblis  as  your  God,  and  make  hell  your 
paradise.  Acknowledge  your  Master,  and  defraud  him 
not  of  your  service.  Declare  your  religion  to  be  the  Devil 
and  his  works  or  confess  that  you  have  none.  Some  mes- 
senger may  then  be  sent  to  you  to  preach  "justice,  and 
temperance,  and  the  judgment  to  come."  Your  ears  may 
be  opened,  you  may  understand,  and  at  length  be  per- 
suaded to  become  Christians. 


Whbn  the  Roman  said.  Video  meliora  proboque^ — dete^  \ 

rwra  8et{uor^  he  was  expressing  a  regret  which  fortified  his  ' 

good  resolutions.  When  the  Modern  quotes  the  sentence, 
it  is  to  justify,  not  to  reprove,  the  failing.  When  Saint 
Paul  asked  to  be  foi^ven,  because  what  he  had  done  was 
done  in  ignor|tnce,  he  expressed  the  sinfulness  of  ignorance, 
which  had  led  him  into  sin  even  without  a  wilL  When 
the  modern,  so  called  Christian,  quotes  the  passage,  it  is 
to  justify  the  ignorance  which  he  will  not  have  enlight- 
ened, and  to  confirm  the  tranquillity  of  conscience  under 
sin,  which  he  will  not  have  disturbed. 


THESAURUS. 


[The  good  words  of  wise  men  are  our  chief  instruc* 
tion,  but  it  receives  its  value  from  our  use  of  it.] 

FACTION. 

When  Faction  grows  eqtiol^  or  near  proportioned,  in 
strength  or  number,  it  cannot  end  without  some  violent 
crisis,  and  hardly  without  Pome  new  revolution,  and  per- 
haps final  ruin,  in  case  a  foreign  invasion  enters  upon  the 

>  breaches.     One  unhappy  effSect  of  our  divisions  is,  that 

they  divert  our  greatest  councils  from  things  the  most 
useful  and  necessary  for  the  common  interest  and  public 

I  good  of  the  kingdom.     When  this  fire  is  kindled  both 

I  sides  inflame  it ;  all  care  of  the  Public  is  laid  aside,  and 

NOTHING  is  pursued  but  the  interest  of    the  factions,— « 

I  Sir  W.  Temple. 

Corruption  is  so  entirely  disowned  by  men,  that  I  may 
be  allowed  to  say,  when  I  name  it,  that  I  name  the 
blackest  of  all  crimes;  and  when  I  name  any  guilty  of  it, 
I  name  a  very  odious  criminal.  But  corruption  is  more 
or  less  dangerous  in  proportion  to  the  stations  in  which 
corrupt  men  are  placed.  When  a  private  man  receives 
any  advantage  to  betray  a  trust,  one  or  a  few  persons  may 
suffer.  If  a  judge  be  corrupted,  the  oppression  is  extended 
to  greater  numbers.  But  when  Legislatures  are  bribed, 
or  which  is  all  one,  are  under  any  particular  engagement^ 
that  may  influence  them  iu  iheiv  legislative  capacity^  much 
more  when  an  entire  state  of  Parliament  is  brought  under 
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those  circumstances,  then  it  is  that  we  must  expect  injus- 
iice  to  be  established  for  law ;  and  all  those  consequences 
which  will  inevitably  follow  the  subversion  of  a  Constitu- 
tion .  •  .  whilst  the  outward  form  only  of  the  ancient  go- 
vernment remains  to  give  them  authority.—  Cato's  Letters. 

Nolite  existtmare  majores  nostros  Armis  Renipublicam 
ex  parva  magnam  fecisse — sed  alia  fuere  qu^  Illos  mag- 
nos  fecere,  quie  Nobis  nulla  sunt;  domi  Industria,  Foris 
jastum  Imperium ;  Animus  in  consulendo  liber,  neque 
Delecto,  neque  Lubidini  obnoxios.  Pro  his  Nos  habemus 
Luxuriam  atq.  Avaritiam ;  publice  Egestatem,  privatim 
Opulentiam ;  laudamus  Divitias,  sequimur  Inertiam ; 
inter  bonos  et  malos  discrimen  nullum.  Omnia  Vir- 
tutis  Prs&mia  Ambitio  possidet.  Neque  mirum,  ubi  vos 
separatim,  sibi  quisque,  consilium  capitis;  ubi  Domi 
Yoluptatibus,  hie  Pecunise  aut  Gratise  servitis. — Salhist. 

I  have  read  of  a  country  where  corruption  and  kna- 
very of  all  kinds  were  grown  so  prevalent,  that  it  was  less 
dangerous  to  plunder  the  People  of  Millions,  than  to  steal 
a  handkerchief,  or  rob  a  henroost;  where  the  greatest 
crimes  were  openly  countenanced,  whilst  little  ones  were 
punished  with  rigour;  and  nothing  but  enormity  of  gmlt 
was  a  sure  recommendation  to  impunity  and  protection. — 
Craftsman^  voh  ix,  p.  5. 

WARS. 

'*  The  reason,"  says  Grotius,  *'  why,  according  to  the 
Law  of  Nations,  a  denunciation  of  war  ought  always  to 
precede  the  actual  commencement  of  hostilities,  is  not  so 
much  that  the  enemy  may  be  put  on  his  guard,  (which  is 
rather  matter  of  magnanimity — than  right)  but  that  it  may 
be  certainly  clear  that  the  war  is  not  undertaken  by  pri- 
vate persons,  but  by  the  will  of  the  community— whose 
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right  of  willing  belongs  to  the  supreme  magistrate ;"  so 
that  to  make  war  completely  effectual,  it  is  necessary  with 
us  in  England  that  it  be  publicly  declared,  and  duly  pro- 
claimed by  the  King's  Authority,  and  then  all  parts  of  both 
the  contending  nations,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
are  bound  by  it.  And  the  same  check  of  Parliamentary 
Impeachment  for  improper  or  inglorious  conduct  in  be- 
ginning, conducting,  or  concluding  a  National  War,  is,  in 
general,  sufficient  to  restrain  the  minister  of  the  Crown  (I) 
from  a  wanton  or  injurious  exercise  for  this  great  prero- 
gative.— Blackstane. 

It  is  an  innovation  by  evil  ministers,  that  war  and  peace 
and  matters  of  the  highest  consequence,  should  be  finally 
concluded  in  a  secret  cabal,  and  only  pass  through  the 
Privy  Council  for  form's  sake,  as  a  conduit  pipe  to  con- 
vey these  resolutions  with  authority  to  the  people. — Samers* 
Tracts. 

[What  would  have  been  said  in  these  days  to  dispensing 
with  the  communication  of  these  resolutions  at  all,  either 
to  this  or  to  other  people  when  taken,  neither  formally 
through,  nor  with  advice  of  the  Privy  Council.  Thus  are 
there  four  capital  changes  wrought  in  regard  to  the  highest 
matters  of  Constitutional  practice.] 

All  Proclamations  for  declaring  war,  &c.  are  constantly 
set  forth  in  the  name  of  the  King,  with  advice  of  his  Coun 
cil,  when,  perhaps  the  war  was  resolved  in  a  private  cabal, 
and  only  declared  in  Privy  Council,  and  published  with 
that  authority  to  the  people,  which  is  an  abuse  of  the 
Constitution.  It  is  true  that  an  alliance  made  by  the  King, 
and  sealed  with  the  Great  Seal  of  England,  may  be  good 
and  valid  in  law,  and  so  accepted  by  all  foreign  Princes, 
whether  the  treaty  was  concluded,  and  the  Great  Seal 
affixed  to  it,  by  the  advice  of  the  Privy  Council  or  not; 
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but  this  does  not  lessen  but  rather  aggravates  the  crime  of 
the  officer,  for  the  greater  the  consequence,  the  greater 
ought  to  be  the  care  not  to  transgress  the  law. — Ibid. 

Whenever,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  highest  conse- 
quence to  England  ,  .  .  shall  be  privately  carried  by  par- 
ticular Ministers,  and  the  Great  Seal  of  England  put  to  it 
during  the  sitting  of  the  Parliament,  and  without  advice 
of  the  same,  or  even  of  the  Privy  Council,  that  must  ever 
be  esteemed  a  high  breach  of  the  Constitution.  -Ibid. 

IMPEACHMENT. 

The  power  of  Impeachment^  therefore,  in  the  Com- 
mons,  seems  to  be  an  original  inherent  right  in  the 
people  of  England — reserved  to  them  in  the  first  institu- 
tion of  the  government  by  the  law  of  Nature  and  self- 
preservation,  for  the  common  security  of  their  just  rights 
and  liberties.—  Somer^  Tracts* 

This  Tribunal  will  be  found  (I  hope  it  always  will  be 
found)  too  great  for  petty  crimes:  if  it  should,  at  the  same 
time,  be  found  incompetent  to  one  of  the  greatest ;  that  is, 
if  little  offences,  from  their  minuteness,  escape  you,  and 
the  greatest  from  their  magnitude  oppress  you,  it  is  im- 
possible that  this  form  of  trial  should  not,  in  the  end, 
vanish  out  of  the  Constitution. — Burke> 

If  the  Constitution  should  be  deprived,  I  do  not 
mean  in  form,  but  virtually,  of  this  resource,  it  is  virtually 
deprived  of  every  thing  else  that  is  valuable  in  it.  For 
this  process  is  the  cement  which  binds  the  whole  together 
—this  it  is  which  makes  England  what  England  is. — 
Ibid. 
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CoifcUBBBNTLY  with  tlie  receipt  of  the  intelligence  of 
the  annexation  of  the  Texas,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Pakeuham 
has  declared  that  Great  Britain  will  not  accbpt  of  thb 

LINE  OF  THB  FOBTT-NINTH  DEQBEB  AS  THE  NBW  BOUNUABT. 

The  American  nation  are  nevertheless  of  the  opinion^  that 
Great  Britain  will  accept  that  boundary,  and  we  agree  with 
them.  It  is  the  knowledge  they  possess  of  Englishmen  that 
leads  to  this  conclusion,  which  they  have  already  acted  upon 
and  put  to  the  severest  test  by  taking  possession  of  the  dis- 
puted territory  in  the  north-east  long  before  that  boundary 
was  determined;  by  throwing  open  the  arsenals  from  Lake 
Michigan  to  Lake  Chaniplain  to  the  American  sympa- 
thisers in  1828  ;  by  demanding  reparation  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Caroline,  whilst  it  was  to  us  that  reparation  was 
due ;  and  by  bringing  the  Queen  of  England  to  be  tried  as 
a  felon  before  a  tribunal  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  the 
person  of  M'Leod.  Thus  fortified  in  conviction  and  expe- 
rience, they  colonise  the  Oregon,  and  now  refuse  credence 
to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Pakcnham ;  and  behold,  again 
their  judgment  is  confirmed.  Mr.  Pakenham  writes  for 
new  instructions — that  is  to  say,  for  permission  for  a  new 
cession.  Abject  they  believe  that  we  have  become,  and 
in  this  belief  they  fearlessly  take  courage,  and  contemp- 
tuously  dictate  their  terms,  and  while  so  dictating  them 
they  openly  proclaim  hatred,  organise  Repeal  Associa- 
tions, and  speak  of  us  in  mingled  terms  of  hatred  and 
contempt.  Such  sentiments  spread  and  take  root  in  our 
own  colonies.  Alas,  every  colonist  of  respectability  that 
visits  England  has  his  hopes  blasted  and  his  mistrusts  con- 
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firmed,  and  carries  back  with  bim  the  convictioii  that 
England,  instead  of  anxiety  to  preserve  her  honour  or 
retain  her  possessions,  has  already  become  heedless  of 
the  one  and  prepared  to  abandon  the  other,  and  they 
make,  in  grief  and  shame,  to  their  startled  fellow  co- 
lonists, the  avowal.  But  this  knowledge,  and  these  acts, 
are  not  all.  The  American  people  perfectly  understand 
the  diplomacy  of  Europe ;  they  have  rated  the  objects  of 
Russia,  and  yield  themselyes  thereto ;  they  have  watched 
the  growing  desire  of  France  that  they  may  profit  by  them, 
and  are  busily  employed  in  publishing  to  the  world  the 
secret,  to  us  at  least,  of  our  weakness,  by  which  that  weak- 
ness is  to  be  increased.  See,  at  the  very  moment  that 
Lord  Ashburton  was  at  Washington,  pandering  to  their 
pretensions  as  well  as  their  cupidity,  how  the  son  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  that  state  was  describing  to  his  com- 
patriots the  character  of  Englishmen,  the  position  of 
England,  and  how  well  he  knew  to  bring  within  one  field 
the  faction  that  corrupts,  the  abjectness  that  destroys, 
and  the  enemies  that  menace.  May  the  following  words 
awaken  some  shame,  and  therefore  some  sense  in  the 
Englishmen  who  read  them : — 

"  There  is  no  hereafter  for  nations,  no  future  state,  as  there  is  for 
individuals — in  this  world  they  must  be  punished  or  rewarded. 
England,  the  freebooter  of  the  world,  we  may  without  presumption 
believe,  has  seen  her  best  days ;  that  at  length  the  hour  of  long 
hoarded  retribution  is  at  hand — and  I,  for  one,  care  not  how  soon 
or  how  sweeping  that  retribution  may  be  !  (Tremendous  and  pro- 
longed cheers.)  We  see  her  torn  by  fierce  and  powerful  factions  at 
home,  that  her  immense  and  inflated  manufacturing  system  has 
received  its  death-blow  from  Continental  and  American  competition  ; 
we  see  her  unemployed  milli6ns  lying  down  to  die  in  squalid  garrets  and 
noisome  cellars ;  *  *  *  we  see  her  Indian  empire  tottering  to  its  base, 
Canada  panting  for  revolt,  Ireland  with  her  brave,  temperate,  and 
4iDi«ed  millions,  determined  to  bear  injustice  and  oppression  no  longer. 
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We  see  all  these  things^  md  can  we  doubt  that  the  days  of  English 
domimitiQn  are  rapidly  passing  away  ?     (Cries  of  *  no  t  no  !'  and 
*  the  sooner  the  better ! ')     The  progress  of  England^s  downftdl  most, 
from  her  immense  resources,  be  necessarily  slow— in  the  mean- 
^e  she  will  stride  as  long  as  possible  to  keep  off  the  '  eril  day.' 
She  reill  hasten  to  reconcile  herself  with  fhu  country,  and  I  am 
moch  mistaken  if  the  result  does  not  shew  that  the  special  messen- 
ger sent  by  her,  the  other  day,  to  our  shores  has  not  brought  instnic- 
ttons  to  Lord  Ashburton  to  efPeet  a  settlement  of  the  existing  diffi- 
culties, to  patch  up  a  peace  upon  any  terms,     (Cheers  and  laugh- 
ter.)    For   haughty   and  vain -glorious  as   she  is,  she  dreads  a 
war  with  our  young  republic;   the  reverses  which  the   '  British 
heart  and  British  arms '  have  met  in  Central  Asia  (cheers)  have 
alarmed  her— ^Ae  hnows  that  the  colossal  power  of  Russia  menaces 
her  every  where.    She  knows  that  were  she  to  make  war  upon 
these  United  States,  that  Louis  Phillippe,  pacific  as  he  is,  could 
not  restrain  the  young  blood  of  France,  and  that  within  three  months 
the  glorious  tricolour  would,  as  once  before,  float  victorious  over 
land  and  sea,  side  by  side  with  the  stars  and  stripes.     (Prolonged 
and  enthusiastic  cheering.)     •     *     *     Then  in  the  name  of  justice, 
of  freedom,  of  humanity,  let  us  tell  the  Irish  people  that     *     «     * 
while  Irishmen  are  debarred  of  the  simple  right  of  governing  them- 
selves—as there  can  be  among  you  no  peace,  no  justice,  no  happi- 
ness, so  should  there  be  no  tranwillity  !     (Enthusiastic  bursts 
of  applause.)    Let  them  know  that  from  the  snows  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  the  sands  of  the  Sabine  the  whole  continent  is  alive  to  their 
wrongs,  and  moving  in  their  behalf.     Let  us  tell  them  that  the  crests 
of  the  Alleghanies  hear  both  the  roar  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  rush 
of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  sound  is  one  and  the  same— there  is  but 
the  thunder  of  that  cry  upon  the  breeze  of  Heaven — JusTicB  to 
Ireland  and  Dbstruction  to  England  t     (Loud  and  prolonged 
cheers.") 

The  following  description  of  the  Oregon  territory  may 
have  acquired  interest  in  the  eyes  of  Englishmen^  since 
they  are  on  the  point  of  losing  it. 
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DB80R1PTION    OF   THE    OREGON    TERRITORY. 

'*  The  Oregon  territory  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Upper  Cali- 
fornia, a  part  of  Mexico ;  east  by  the  Rocky  Mountains,  which 
separate  it  from  the  British  and  United  States  territories ;  north  by 
the  Russian  possessions  in  America,  and  west  by  the  Pacific  Occean. 
It  extends  from  41  deg.  to  54i  deg.  north  latitude,  and  from  109  deg. 
(the  south-eastern  angle)  to  129  deg.  (the  north-western  angle)  of  west 
longitude.  The  area  in  square  miles  being  somewhere  about  300,000. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  80,000  Indians,  and  from  3,000  to 
5,000  Whites.  The  country  is  beautiful  and  fertile,  and  the  cli*. 
mate  much  more  mild  and  salubrious  than  in  the  corresponding 
degrees  of  latitude  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  continent. 

^'The  territory  is  watered  by  several  fine  rivers,, which  descend- 
ing from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  empty  themselves  into  the  Pacific 
Ocean.     Although    there   are   from  twenty  to  thirty  considerable 
rivers  intersecting  the  territory,  there  are  only  three  estuaries  of  any 
importance  on  the  coast.     Two  of  these,  viz.,  that  of  the  Tehoutche 
or  Tacouche  and  the  Caledonia,  are  between  the  49  deg.  and  50  deg. 
of    north    latitude,    on    Queen   Charlotte's   Sound,   which   sepa- 
rates the  island  of  Nootka  from  the  main  land.     The  other  is  that 
of  the  Columbia,  or  Oregon,  which,   after  receiving  the  waters  of 
all  the  other  rivers  of  any  importance  in  the  country,  disembogues 
itself  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in  latitude  46  deg.   19  min.  north. 
The  course  of  the  Columbia  proper  is  nearly  fifteen  hundred  milcs» 
and  several  of  its  tributaries,  such  as  the  Multnomah,  Towarna- 
heooks,  Lewis,  Kouskouski,  and  Clarke,  do  not  fall  short  of  eight 
or  nine  hundred  miles  each.     The  entrance  to  the  Columbia  is 
almost  always  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  owing  to  a  sand  bank 
which  almost  entirely  blocks  up  the  channel,  and  the  heavy  roll  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  which  causes  a  continued  succession  of  the  most 
dangerous  breakers.     It  is  but  a  few  months  since  a  United  States 
ship  of  war,  in  attempting  to  enter  the  river,  was  lost ;  within,   the 
river  afibrds  a  safe  anchorage  and  harbour,  and  continues  navigable 
for  vessels  of  300  tons,  for  upwards  of  100   miles.     Vessels  of  a 
smaller  size  may  ascend  the  river  nearly  eighty  miles  farther ;  but  a 
total  interruption  of  navigation  occurs  here,  owing  to  a  succession 
of  falls  and  rapids  in  the   channel.     The  rivers  of  the   territory 
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abound  in  salmon  of  the  finest  qualitj^and  a  great  yariety  of  choice  and 
delicate  fish,  and  domestic  animals  of  all  kinds  thrive  to  admiration. 
**  The  face  of  the  country  is  level,  or  gently  undulating,  except 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Rocky  or  of  the  Califomian  Moun- 
tains, a  branch  or  spur  of  which  extends  itself  in  an  unbroken 
chain  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Columbia.  North  of  that  river  the 
chain  does  not  appear  to  continue,  though  many  detached  ridges  of 
considerable  elevation  occur. 

*^  The  first  attempt  to  explore  this  territory  which  we  have  on 
record,  is  that  of  Captain  Jonathan  Carver,   who,  in   1763  pro- 
jected a  journey  across  the  continent,  between  the  43d  and  46th 
degree  of  north  latitude,  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.     His 
objects  were  to  ascertain  the  breadth  of  the  continent,  and  to  fix 
on  a  site  for  establishing  a  fortified  trading  post.     It   was  his 
opinion  that  such  a  post  would  be  of  much  advantage  in  facilitating 
the  trade  with  China  and  the  English  settlements  in  the  East 
Indies.     Twice  baffled  in  his  individual  efforts  to  accomplish  this 
great  journey,  he  was  joined  in    1774   by   Richard   Whitworth, 
-a  man  of  wealth,  and  a  Member  of  Parliament.     Their  project  was 
to  take  fifty  or  sixty  men,  artificers  and  marinersy   to  make  their 
way  up  one  of  the  branches  of  the  Missouri,  descend  the  Oregon, 
erect  a  fort  at  its  mouth,  and  build  the  vessels  necessary  to  prosecute 
the  enterprise  by  sea  with  effect.     The  plan  had  the  sanction  of 
Government,  and  would,  doubtless,  have  been  successful,  had  not 
the  war  of  the  American  Revolution  caused  its  abandonment. 

<*  Sir  Alexander  Mackenzie  was  the  next  to  explore  the  country 
in  1789  and  again  in  1793.  In  latitude  52  deg.  30  min.  he 
commenced  descending  a  river,  which  he  supposed  was  the  Co^ 
lumbia ;  this  was,  however,  the  Tacoutche.  He  suggested  the 
opening  of  intercourse  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  and 
forming  regular  establishments  through  the  interior,  as  well  as 
along  the  coast  and  islands.  He  proposed  that  the  Hudson  Bay 
and  North  West  Companies  should  coalesce  for  this  great  under- 
taking ;  but  the  jealousies  of  those  Companies  were  too  deep  to 
allow  of  so  beneficial  a  union. 

'*In  1806  the  Government  of  the  United  States  fitted  out  an 
expedition  under  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and,  after  ascending 
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the  Missouri  and  passing  the  Bocky  Mountains,  discovered  and  ex- 
plored the  head  waters  of  the  Cokmbia,  and  decending  the  river 
to^ts  mouth,  passed  the  winter  there.  The  report  of  their  journey 
demonstrated  the  practioaUHty  of  a  line  of  communication  form  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

'*  No  effectual  steps,  however,  towards  occupying  the  country, 
wen  taken  till,  in  1810,  John  Jacob  Astor,  of  New  York,  Alex- 
ander  MacKay,  Duncan  MacDougal,  and  Donald  Mackenzie, 
(who  had  been  clerks  in  the  service  of  the  North  West  Company,) 
and  W.  P.  Hujit,  of  New  Jersey,  formed  themselves  into  a  Com- 
pany to  form  a  settlement,  and  prosecute  trade  on  the  western  coast 
of  North  America,  Mr.  Astor  agreeing  to  find  capital  to  the 
amount  of  400,000  dollars.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  other 
parties  furnished  anything  beyond  their  individual  services. 

*'  In  prosecution  of  the  enterprise,  a  ship  of  290  tons,  nvounting 
ten  guns,  with  a  crew  of  twenty  men,  was  employed  to  carry  the 
necessary  stores,  ammunition,  and  merchandriae,  for  •establishing  a  for- 
tified trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  a  land  expedition,  which  was  to  Ibllow  in  the  track 
of  Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  mark  the  proper  places  for  forming  posts 
on  the  route,  was  despatched  under  Mr.  Hunt  for  the  same  pokft. 
The  ship  reached  her  destination  in  March,  1811,  and,  after  losing 
eight  men  in  attempting  to  sound -the  channel  of  the  riv«r,  succeeded 
•at  length  in  getting  <3afe  anchorage.  No  time  was  lost  in  erecting  a 
block-house,  or  fort,  and  warehouses,  and  thus  was  formed,  by 
individual  enterprise,  the  first  settlement  at  the  mouth  of  the  Co- 
lumbia. 

"  During  these  transactions,  the  British  North- West  Company 
(now  aroused  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  this  territory)  had 
despatched  Mr.  David  Thompson,  1810,  with  a  strong  party,  to 
cross  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  establish  posts  at  the  most  eligible 
points  on  the  Columbia.  The  greater  portion  of  his  people,  however, 
deserted  him  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  mountains,  notwithstanding 
which,  with  eight  men,  .who  still  remained  true,  he  traversed  the 
mountains,  built  a  cedar  canoe,  and  was,  no  doubt,  the  first  white 
man  who  descended  thie  northern  branch  of  the  Columbia.  As  he 
descended  the  river,  he  called  trt  the  Indian  villages,  mahing  pre- 
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sents,  and  planting  the  Britiak  jUig  at  each,  and  also,  alt  the 
forks  of  the  rivers  which  he  passed,  formally  proclaming  at  the 
same  timey  that  he  took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of 
his  Mfj^esty  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Tbompson,  tfter 
visiting  the  new  settlement  of  Astoria,  letiiitied  to  Montreal,  as, 
owing  to  the  defection  of  his  people,  no  naans  of  entenng  on  a  trade 
with  the  natives  remained  at  his  disposal. 

*'  Owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  natives,  and  various  untoward  cir- 
cumstances, the  new  settlers  at  Astoria  had  many  difficulties  to 
encounter,  and,  to  crown  all,  their  ship,  which  was  making  a  trading 
voyage  along  the  coast,  was  attacked  hy  the  natives,  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  crew  murdered.  One  of  the  crew,  who  was  mortally 
wounded,  named  Lewis,  having  reached  the  powder  magazine,  blew 
her  up,  with  upwards  of  one  hundred  of  the  savages  on  board. 

"  The  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Great  Britain  likewise  afforded 
new  grounds  of  apprehension  ;  and  finally,  the  resident  partner,  Mr. 
M'Dougal,  sold  the  whole  of  the  property  to  Mr.  M'Tavish,  acting 
as  agent  for  the  North-West  Company.  A  few  days  after  this  trans- 
action, the  British  sloop  of  war  Racoon^  commanded  by  Captain 
Black,  arrived  off  the  mouth  of  the  river.  He  immediately  took 
possession  of  the  stockade  and  blockhouse  in  the  name  of  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty,  changing  the  name  from  Astoria  to  Fort  George. 

*'  By  the  treaty  of  Ghent,  no  definitive  course  was  taken  to  ascer- 
tain and  ^  the  true  limits  between  the  British  and  United  States' 
portions  of  the  territory;  but  in  1818  it  was  agreed  that  the  country 
west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  claimed  by  either  nation,  should  be 
open  to  the  inhabitants  of  both  for  ten  years,  for  the  purposes  of 
trade,  with  the  equal  right  of  navigating  all  its  rivers.  Subsequently, 
in  1828,  this  arrangement  was  extended  ten  additional  years.  Since 
then,  great  efforts  have  been  made  in  the  Western  States  to  push 
colonies  across  the  mountains;  and  within  the  last  two  years  we 
have  had  notices  of  the  movements  of  parties,  numbering  from  one 
to  two  hundred  persons,  for  the  banks  of  the  Columbia ;  and  during 
the  last  few  months,  intelligence  has  been  received  of  an  addition  of 
700  persons.  Missionary  enterprise  has  also,  in  this  case,  kept 
pace  with  that  of  another  nature,  and  many  of  the  reports  speak,  not 
indeed  of  their  great  success  in  converting  or  civilizing  the  aborigines, 
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but  of  the  fine  farms  brought  under  cultivation  by  them,  and  of  the 
delightfulness  and  salubrity  of  the  climate. 

•«  It  is  evident,  from  a  glance  at  the  map  of  that  part  of  North 
America,  that  the  portion  of  the  territory  north  of  aline  drawn  due 
west  from  the  Lake  of  the  Woods,  belongs  of  right  to  Great  Britain. 
This  portioDj^containing  perhaps  two-fifths  of  the  whole,  may  not  be 
quite  so  valuable  as  the  other.  It  affords,  however,  several  good 
harbours,  and  is  intersected  by  two  considerable  rivers,  the  estuaries 
of  which  are  also  within  its  limits." 

In  spite  of  the  declaration  that  the  British  Government 
has  published,  that  they  would  not  consent  to  the  Ame- 
rican proposal,  we  assert  that  tbey  will  consent  to  it.  When 
Sir  R.  Peel  some  day  declares  that—**  he  abhors  all  war, 
and  especially  a  war  between  people  of  the  same  origin, 
— that  he  abhors  all  concession,  except  where  it  is 
advantageous  for  the  public  service ;— that  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  Anglo-Saxons; — that  Oregon  is  a 
territory  for  which  they  have  a  particular  regard,  although 
it  is  but  a  *  useless  swamp,' — and  that  he  has  been  happy 
to  have  it  in  his  power  to  conciliate  their  good  will  and 
cement  the  happy  union  of  the  two  countries  at  the  price 
of  so  small  a  concession ;" — when  this  is  said  by  Sir  R. 
Peel,  making  the  verbal  variations  required  to  preserve 
his  character  of  originality,  then  will  the  British  senate 
declare  him  to  be — only  as  heretofore  the  wisest  of  states- 
men and  the  best  informed  of  geographers.* 

*  On  the  last  map  published  in  England  of  the  Oregon,  the  whole 
of  the  disputed  territory  is  coloured  as  American  !  On  this  being 
pointed  out  to  the  publisher,  he  observed,  who  cares  for  these 
things  ? 
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I  am  anxious  that  while  there  is  yet  time,  those  considerations 
which  her  Majesty's  Government  baye  thought  it  safe  to  disre- 
gard, should,  at  least,  pass  in  review  before  those  by  whose  judg- 
ment the  future  destinies  of  the  Canadas  must  soon  be  decided, 
for  good,  or  for  evil." 

I  could  never  patiently  bear  the  reproach  which  I  should  feel  I 
deserved,  if,  at  such  a  moment,  I  refrained  from  communicating 
freely  to  others  the  apprehensions  which  I  now  feel  so  strongly 
myself." — Chief  Justice  Robinson. 


The  Union  Bill  for  the  two  Canadas  was  protested 
against  by  the  most  influential  man  in  England,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington..  His  protest  and  resistance  were  unavail- 
ing. 

There  was,  however,  at  that  time,  a  man  in  England, 
whose  presence  endangered  the  passing  of  that  Bill — so 
endangered  it  that  the  government  of  the  day  took  mea* 
sures  for  his  removal.  That  man  was  a  Canadian,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  Upper  Canada.  Previously  to  his  depar- 
ture be  drew  up  a  remonstrance  against  the  Bill,  and 
prognostications  of  its  consequences  if  carried.  He  did  so 
in  print,  be  published  it.  We,  the  nation,  are  thus  in  pos- 
session of  this  invaluable  document.  Not  slumbering  in 
that  warehouse  of  waste  paper,  the  Colonial  OiBce,  it 
stands  as  a  record  for  us  to  judge  of  opportunities  that  have 
passed,  and  an  incitement  to  profit  by  those  which  remain. 

The  Bill  was  introduced  for  the  amelioration  of 
Canada — he  said  it  would  not  promote  its  amelioration  ; 
the  Bill  was  introduced  because  it  was  to  be  beneficial, 
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he  said  it  would  prove  injurious.  Results  have  proved 
that  he  was  right,  and  the  government  were  wrong.  The 
government  of  England  did  not,  therefore,  know  what 
was  beneficial,  and  a  public  servant  was  put  out  of  the  way, 
because  he  was  right.  j 

The  Union  Bill  was  the  abrogation  of  the  Constitution  1 

of  Canada — it  was  the  destruction  of  its  separate  legisla- 
ture— it  was  a  blow  aimed  ^t  its  \i{6 — for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  during  a  disease,  and  the  pretext  foi*  doing  so  was 
that  that  111^  hdd  produced  the  disease.  Such  was  the 
mode  of  drgnmentation  used  by  the  concoctors  of  this 
scheme,  and  Mr.  Robinson  begins  by  taking  them  upon  it. 

*'  It  has  been  stated  in  {^nblFc  debate  by  your  Lbrdship,  that  the 
difficulties  wliich  have  ofectirred  in  Caiaada,  incloding  tlie  late  c«ila- 
mitous  insurrections,  and  the  whole  train  of  evite  which  led  to 
them,  have  flowed  from  the  unfortunate  separation  of  the  provinces  ^ 

in  the  year  1791.  Nevertheless  that  measure,  like  the  present, 
was  recommended  to  Parliament  by  a  Royal  message ;  and  if  the 
opinion  just  referred  to  be  correct,  then  that  person  would  have 
rendered  an  Inestimable  service  to  his  country,  who  by  a  timely 
warning  could  have  saved  the  Government  from  falling  into  the 
supposed  error.  Bill,  my  Ldra,  having  been  an  inhabitant  of 
Canada  during  the  whole  period  of  the  separation  which  has  b^eA 
thus  lamented,  I  have  ventured  tb  form  a  different  ^opinion  of  the 
efi^ct  of  that  measure^  I  ascribe  to  other  causes  the  difficulties 
which  have  arisen  in  Lower  Canada ;  and  I  believe  that  the  reunit- 
ing the  provinces  would  prove  to  be,  in  fact,  a  much  more  unfortu- 
nate policy  than  the  separation  of  them  is  even  supposed  to  have 
been/' 

It  is  here  to  be  observed  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
and  the  Eiirl  of  Gosford,  men  standing  upon  opposite 
grounds,  the  latter  a  Governor  General  of  Canada,  had 
recorded  their  protest  on  the  Rolls  of  the  Hofuse  of  Parlia- 
ment against  the  measure,  but  that  neither  they,  nor  others 
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opposing  tbe  measure, bad  taken  the  first  grounds  on  which 
opposition  had  to  be  rested,  namely,  the  falseiiood  of  the  as* 
sumed  causes  of  the  evils  in  Canada  as  put  forward  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  and  tbe  obligation  imposed  on  the  faith 
of  England  to  maintain  the  Constitution  fe^be  bad  granted. 
It  was  on  other  grounds  that  it  was  placed  by  Mr.Urquhart, 
the  only  man  iu  England  not  connected  with  Canada, 
whom  the  Canadians  have  to  thank  for  placing  their 
case  on  its  true  and  legitimate  grounds* 

'*  I  iook  upon  Pitt's  biU  of  179)  as  one  of  the  greatest  monu- 
tneHts  of  bis  ability,  and  the  greatest  of  the  services  that  he  ren- 
tkned  to  his  country.  Had  a  biil  of  an  opposite  tendency  been  at 
die  tane  introdveed,  as  it  was  proposed  by  bis  antagonista^  the 
Canadisa  popuktioB  would  have  been  disgusted,  our  power  in 
America  sbaken,  the  United  States  probably  again  led  into  conflict, 
the  French  power  would  have  obcaioed  a  footing  in  America,  and 
in  that  arduous  struggle,  where  every  muscle  was  stretehed  to  the 
extreme,  and  barely  was  \\h  and  success  obtained  at  the  end,  defeat 
mast  have  been  our  poruon  had  Canada  been  a  weight  in  the  op- 
posing scale. 

*^  Pitt's  object  was  to  place  the  French  population  between  the 
Si,  Lawrence  and  the  frontier  of  the  United  States,  to  allow  them  to 
spread  in  and  .entipely  to  occupy  that  region,  where  by  their  mili- 
tary spirit  and  thdr  local  aiecUons  they  should  be  a  barrier  and  a 
pvoteetion  for  England,  so  as  to  maintun  her  position  in  America 
wilrhout  expense,  so  as  to  curtail  and  arrest  Khe  expansive  tendencies 
of  the  United  States.  His  object  was  not  to  make  them  British  in 
luui^e  but  fifitWh  in  affection,  and  that  was  tp  be  done  by  preserve 
ing,  not  ^estioying,  tlheir  laws,  leligioB,  language,  and  customs. 
*  It  is  in  Aie  French  spirit,'  be  said,  'of  the  Canadians  that  the 
sttiength  of  England  in  America  depends.'  Such  then  is  the  for- 
tune you  hold  in  the  tenure  of  your  North  American  colonies — such 
the  dd)t  of  gratitude  you  owe  to  the  affections  of  your  Canadian 
fellow'^subjects.  A  fatal  day  will  it  be  for  England  when  she  de« 
spises  the  one  or  chills  the  other." 

Mr.  "Robinson  shews  that  it  was  from  England  that  the 
2e2 
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impulse  for  those  changes  was  given.  Lord  Durham  was 
the  instrument  selected  to  accomplish  this  purpose,  even 
without  his  own  consciousness: — 

"Another  object  desirable  to  be  accomplished  for  promoting  the  j 

secuiity  and  welfare  of  Canada,   is  the  counteracting,  by  whatever  f 

measure  may  seem  most  effectual,  the  injurious  tendency  of  the 
report  which  was  presented  to  her  Majesty  by  Lord  Durham,  during 
the  last  session  of  Parliament. 

"  The  strong  conviction  entertained  by  the  Government  of  the 
evil  consequences  likely  to  result  from  the  official  promulgation  of 
such  statements  and  opinions  as  are  contained  in  that  report,  were 
plainly  shewn  from  the  regret  expressed  at  its  having  been  prema- 
turely published.  AU  was  done  that  could  be  done  in  this  country, 
by  persons  connected  with  the  colony,  for  lessening  the  force  of  a 
blow  aimed  at  the  tranquillity  of  a  distant  possession,  which,  for  the 
common  good  of  all  its  inhabitants,  wanted  nothing  so  much  as  the  ^ 

restoration  of  internal  peace.  The  late  I^ieutenant- Governor  of  Upper  | 

Canada  shewed,  in  the  clearest  manner,  how  strangely  inaccurate  I 

the  statements  were  which  related  to  his  public  measures  ;    the  ! 

merchants  of  London,   connected  with  the  colonies,  felt  themselves  i 

called  upon  to  wait  in  a  body  on  her  Majesty's  Government,  with  a 
public  expression  of  their  conviction  that  that  part  of  the  report 
which  respected  Upper  Canada  was  founded  in  error,  and  was  likely 
to  be  productive  of  injurious  consequences  ;  and,  as  an  inhabitant  of 
Upper  Canada,  I  did  not  hesitate  to  state  officially  to  her  Majesty's 
Secretary  of  State,  immediately  upon  its  appearance,  that  I  was 
ready,  in .  any  place  and  at  any  time,  to  shew  that   it  was   utterly  ( 

unsafe  to  be  relied  upon  as  the  foundation  of  Parliamentary  pro- 
ceedings. I  knew  then,  and  I  know  now,  that  the  means  of  refuting 
the  most  important  statements  and  conclusions  contained  in  it  must 
exist  in  the  office  of  the  Colonial  department,  and  could  not  re- 
quire  even  a  reference  to  the  colony 

"  The  evils  which,  it  was  clearly  foreseeen^  the  report  was  certain 
to  produce,  have  since  occurred,  and  are  displaying  themselves  daily. 
It  ought  to  be  most  painful  to  Lord  Durham  to  learn  the  proceed- 
ings which  have  recently  taken  place  in  Upper  Canada,  the  princi- 
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pies  for  which  his  opinions  have  been  quoted^  and  the  purposes  for 
which  his  name  has  been  used  as  a  rallying  word.  But  it  roust  be 
more  painful  still  to  reflect  that  the  whole  of  the  report,  in  the  part 
which  relates  to  Upper  Canada,  is  most  clearly  of  such  a  nature  that 
it  could  only  be  expected  to  lead  to  precisely  such  results." 

We  can  only  refer  to  the  work  itself  for  the  detailed  ex- 
position of  the  microscopic  virulence  of  this  measure,  con- 
tenting ourselves  with  the  declaration —based  upon  the 
judgment  of  the  ablest  and  most  dispassionate  men  in 
Canada — that  his  statements  are  correct,  and  that  his 
inferences  have  been  to  the  Itteer  borne  out  by  the  practi- 
cal working  of  the  bill.  We  will  select,  however,  one  point 
of  more  than  ordinary  importance,  and  the  subject  the 
most  alarming  and  inadmissible  at  the  time  of  his  prog- 
nostications— prognostications  now  verified — he  shewed 
that  this  bill  was  to  bring  religious  contention  over  a  land 
hitherto  blessed  with  harmony  between  adverse  creeds; 
and  strife  for  power  and  pelf,  sectarian  virulence,  and 
theologian  pretensions,  were,  he  declared,  the  inevitable 
consequence  of  a  Parliamentary  measure  sent  as  a  balm  to 
Canada,  to  heal  its  wounds  and  give  it  peace. 

"  There  is  one  mischievous  consequence  which  I  believe  would 
be  certain  to  follow  the  union  of  the  provinces,  and  which  it  would 
be  difficult  to  discuss  fully  without  the  danger  of  being  misappre- 
hended or  misconstrued.  And  yet  it  is  the  very  last  consideration 
that  should  be  overlooked. 

"  The  religious  distinction  between  Catholic  and  Protestant  has 
never  hitherto  occasioned  animosity  or  contention  in  the  Legislature 
of  either  province  of  Canada. 

''  In  the  lower  province  the  Roman  Catholics  are  probably  now  in 
the  proportion  of  five  to  one  more  numerous  than  the  Protestants,  and 
the  natural  consequence  has  been,  that  without  any  intention  to  ex- 
clude, and  without  any  unfriendly  feeling  on  either  side,  the  number 
of  Protestant  members  in  the  Assembly  of  Lower  Canada  and  of 
Catholics  in  the  Assembly  of  Upper  Canada,  has  always  been  iucon< 
siderable  in  proportion  to  the  whole.     From  this  decided  inequality 
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of  purties  prevailing  from  the  first,  it  has  iblbwed  as  naturally  th«< 
there  has  been  no  feeling  of  rivalry,  and  no  contention  for  a  pre* 
eminence,  which  cifcumst&nces  had  condusively  settled.  On  the 
contrary,  in  Lower  Canada  the  Boi&an  Catholic  Irish  have  sup* 
ported  Protestant  candidates,  and  in  Upper  Canada  the  Protestants 
of  all  denominations  have  supported  Roman  Catholic  candidates «  as 
freely  and  heartily,  when  they  respected  their  private  character,  and 
approved  of  their  sentiments  and  talents,  as  if  they  had  been  mem- 
bers of  the  same  communion.  Testimony  to  the  existence  of  this 
state  of  things  has  been  borne  in  all  quarters. 

^'  But  if  the  inhabitants  of  both  provinces  are  to  be  represented 
in  one  Assembly,  I  consider  it  to  be  altogether  doubtful  whether 
that  Assembly,  when  it  shall  meet  for  the  first  time,  would  contain 
within  its  walls  a  greater  number  of  Roman  Catholics,  or  of  Pro- 
testants. 

**  If  the  ascendancy  of  the  one  over  the  other  should  be  found  to 
be  fluctuating  and  uncertain,  and  to  depend  mainly  upon  the  exer- 
tions that  may  be  used  at  elections^  then  I  venture  to  foretell,  that 
from  that  cause  alone  will  soon  inevitably  spring  a  contention  more 
fatal  to  the  happiness  of  both  classes,  and  probably  to  the  security 
of  the  country,  than  would  be  likely  to  arise  from  all  other  ^^uses 
whatever. 

**  If  such  a  rivalry  should  spring  up,  the  only  relief,  I  think,  that 
could  be  looked  forward  to,  would  be  from  the  ultimate  ascendancy 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  population,  which,  I  believe,  would  under 
such  circumstances  be  more  likely  to  take  place  in  the  course  of 
time  than  the  ascendancy  of  the  Protestants.  It  may  be  very  true 
that  in  this  age  positive  oppression  need  not  be  apprehended  from 
such  a  cause  ;  but  the  absence  of  positive  oppression  is  not  the  only 
end  of  good  government.  And  at  all  events,  the  experiment  is  one 
which  in  my  humble  judgment  ought  not  to  be  made. 

**  Canada,  when  it  was  conquered,  was  a  Roman  Catholic  coun- 
try, but  its  inhabitants,  with  a  very  trifling  exception,  occupied  only 
the  portion  of  it  which  is  now  Lower  Canada.  That  portion  has,  in 
the  natural  progress  of  events,  continued  to  be  essentially  Roman  Ca- 
tholic ;  and  if  it  should  remain  so  for  ever,  it  is  a  consequence  that 
has  naturally  arisen  from  the  early  settlement  of  the  country ;  and 
though,  when  I  look  at  the  state  of  education  among  the  peasantry 
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in  that  colony^  I  cannot  conscientiously  say  that  it  has  been  no  dis* 
advantage,  yet  I  gladly  admit  that  it  appears  to  have  had  little  or 
no  share  in  producing  the  political  evils  that  have  been  suffered. 

^'  But  it  is  just  to  remember  that  Upper  Canada  was  made  a 
separate  colony,  in  order  that  those  who  may  choose  to  settle  in  it 
might  be  free  from  any  thing  which  might  appear  unfavourable  to 
their  welfare  in  the  laws  or  condition  of  the  other  province. 

*'  It  is,  and  always  has  been,  as  decidedly  Protestant,  as  the  other 
province  is  Roman  Catholic.  While  it  continues  to  have  a  separate 
legislature,  and  to  form  a  distinct  territory,  it  is  likely  to  remain  so ; 
and  I  can  never  feel  that  Parliament  has  a  right  to  change  in  effect 
its  religious  character  by  uniting  it  to  Lower  Canada. 

**  The  Roman  Catholic  population  of  Upper  Canada  consists  of 
Irish,  Scotch,  and  French  Canadians.  They  have  been  fully  as 
loyal  as  any  other  portion  of  the  Quaen's  subjects:  they  have  indeed 
been  eminently  faithful  to  their  allegiance  throughout,  and  no  less 
can  be  said  with  justice  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  British  origin 
residing  in  Lower  Canada. 

"  For  the  sake  of  themselves,  as  well  as  of  their  fellow  subjects  and 
their  country,  I  hope  they  will  not  be  placed  in  circumstances  less 
favourable  to  the  preservation  of  that  character  which  they  have 
hitherto  so  honourably  maintained. 

*<The  noblest  virtues,  both  public  and  private,  are  too  apt  to 
perish  in  the  contest  of  parties." 

Some  men  have  the  fkculty  of  ^eing  the  progress  of  evil, 
others  of  aoticipatipg  the  circumstancefi  und^er  whiph  it  may 
be  produced.  Chief  Justice  Bobinson  anticipated  the  con- 
sequences of  the  measure  that  was  devised  to  balance  fac- 
tion. A  former  statesman  of  England,  has  pointed  out 
that  evil  when  it  should  arise,  as  the  greatest  of  dangers 
that  can  beset,a,coj[nmunityj  as  necessarily  '^  leading  to 
revolution)  and  (as  if  anticipating  the  very  place  and 
circupast^nces)  to  ruin,  in  case  a  foreign  inva^iao.  enters 
iq)on,the  breaches  J'* 

After  the  ignominious  ^igfat  of  Lord  Durham,  the  pext 
selection  for  Governor  of  Canada,  was  Lord  Sydenham, 
who  was  specially  chosen  to  carry  the  Union  Bill.  Had  the 
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Government  applied  itself  to  select,  throughout  all  Eng- 
land, a  raan  more  than  another  distasteful  to  the  North 
American  colonie?,  less  likely  to  secure  the  good-will  of 
the  French  population,  or  the  confidence  of  the  Canadian 
mercantile  interest,  Mr.  Thompson  would  have  been  the 
man.  We  need  not  touch  upon  his  personal  character, 
but  there  are  two  points  which  cannot  fail  to  strike  any  one, 
that,  as  a  Baltic  merchant,  he  was  specially  interested 
against  the  Canadian  timber  trade,  and,  as  an  avowed  par- 
tisan of  Russia,  he  stood  in  a  very  equivocal  position  as 
Governor  of  a  province,  on  the  condition  of  which  that 
power  must  look  as  a  means  of  attaining  disturbance  of 
good-will  between  England  and  the  young  maritime  power 
of  North  America^  and  in  iirhich  the  previous  year  she  had 
openly  patronised  revolt. 

Mr.  P.  Thompson  performed  his  appointed  task  by 
means  of  a  corresponding  character.  Stratagem,  fraud, 
and  force  carried  the  Union  Bill.  All  the  mechanism  of 
corruption,  such  as  reminds  one  of  the  court  and  country 
elections  of  the  reign  of  Anne,  connected  with  the  hollow 
pretences,  and  idle  propositions  of  modern  faction,  were 
brought  to  bear  on  the  province  by  the  cabinet  of  peace 
and  liberality,  of  patriotism  and  reform.  Here,  as  else- 
where, from  England,  was  poured  contamination  on  her 
subject  states  as  a  polluting  stream,  and  the  villany  of  a 
few  came,  in  the  heedlessness  of  the  nation,  to  render  its 
power  a  curse  upon  its  subjects,  and  to  prepare  those  sub- 
jects for  future  scourges  for  itself. 

The  house  thus  formed,  as  never  a  house  had  been 
formed  before  in  Canada,  violence  exercised  on  the  elec- 
tors, pledges  to  advance  localinterests,  deception  of  the 
whole  of  Upper  Canada  by  the  pledge  that  the  seat  of 
government  should  be  retained  within  its  limits,  promiseis 
to  aspirants  for  ofiice^  flattery  simultaneously  of  the 
most  opposing  opinions;  this  fraud  and  force  constituted 
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house  exhibited  in  a  session  of  storms  and  contention  the 
first-fruits  of  this  measure  of  peace  and  harmony,  and  be- 
fore it  had  closed,  the  immediate  instrument  of  the  scheme 
had  closed  his  mortal  career.  At  the  same  time  the  admi- 
nistration of  England  had  also  finished  its  course,  and  was 
not  permitted)  whilst  still  in  office,  to  receive  the  gratifying 
intelligence  of  the  experienced  and  proved  accuracy  of  its 
calculations,  and  of  the  removal  of  an  accomplice  whose 
conscience  might  have  relented  under  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired and  the  consequences  he  had  seen,  and  which  had 
brought  him  to  his  grave,  let  it  be  hoped,  less  with  vexa- 
tion than  remorse.  The  new  administration  was  now  in 
office.  The  constitution  of  1791  emanated  from  their 
party.  They  had  governed  Canada,  or  governors  of  their 
party  and  selection,  from  the  period  of  the  late  war  up  to 
the  year  1836.  They  had  resisted  and  carried  an  amend- 
ment on  the  Whig  resolution  of  1838,  by  which  they  saved 
the  law  of  parliament.  They  had  protested  against  the 
bill  of  1840.  They  now  had  before  them,  in  its  very 
earliest  operations,  the  clearest  evidence  of  its  disastrous 
character.  The  paramount  importance  of  the  subject  they 
had  recognized — the  obnoxious  character  of  the  measure 
they  had  introduced — the  local  confusion  and  convulsion  as 
its  results  rose  up  before  them,  demanding  from  them  the 
most  earnest  solicitude  and  the  most  solemn  care.  And 
how  were  these  to  be  exerted,  save  in  the  selection  of  the 
man  that  was  to  be  sent  ?  There  were  the  evils  to  be  met, 
and  the  growth  of  them  averted  before  legislative  mea- 
sures could  be  resorted  to  or  dreamt  of.  In  the  wisdom, 
energy,  caution,  and  experience  of  the  new  governor, 
were  to  be  found  the  only  chances  of  breathing  time, 
which  might  have  afforded  them  the  occasion  of  adminis- 
tering relief.  It  might  be  that  England  presented  no 
such  man  for  their  selection  ;  but  if  they  had  tried  through- 
out England  to  find  a  man  the  very  type  in  contrast  of  that 
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which  a  governor  of  Cunadii  at  SQch  a  cri^U  should  have 
b^en,  they  might  bay^  been  called  auccessfuU  when  tbey 
chose  Sir  Charles  Bagot.  A  good  and  excellent  man, 
with  fto  much  station  and  character  as  should  prevent 
public  indignaiion  from  rejecting  him — ^with  so  much 
weakness,  indecision,  and  pusillanimity  at  should  render 
bim  incapable  of  detecting  any  intrigue,  resisting  any 
pretension.  Thus  was  yielded  the  influence  of  the 
governor  of  Canada  to  the  promotion  of  the  evils  that 
he  was  sent  to  cure.  Sir  Charles  Bagot  dying  like  bis 
predecessor,  left  a  band  of  rebels  for  the  council  of  his  now 
successor. 

The  government  now  became  alarmecU  so  much  so  as 
to  resolve  on  making  a  sacrifice  of  the  patronage  of  (he 
appointment,  and  they  consequently  did  now  apply  them- 
shelves  to  find  the  best  man  that  England  presented  to  fill 
that  office.  They  were  not  long  in  deciding  upon  the 
individual,  would  that  they  had  done  so  at  an  earlier 
period,  nor  was  the  nation  tardy  in  ratifying  their  choice, 
and  indeed,  by  the  circumstances,  and  tbe  fact  of  the  selec- 
tion, the  English  mind,  so  ready  to  reassure  itself  wben 
for  a  nftoment  disturbed  from  its  equanimity,  considered 
all  dangers  in  Canada  at  an  end,  and  looked  npcHi  the  past 
dangers  as  fortunate  incidents  which  had  developed  so 
uoUIe  and  patriotic  a  spirit  in  the  goyemmeat. 

Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  departed  for  Canada,  strengthened 
by  a  concurrence  of  opinion  such  as  never  before  had 
been  witnessed  on  the  departure  of  any  governor  for  a 
Colonial  possession.  There  awaited  him  difficulties  almost 
overwhelming,  which  England,  and  she  only,  bad /created  ; 
and  as  there  was  no  man  in  England  more  capable  to 
d«al  with  those  difficulties,  so  was  there  none  who  felt 
tb^em  more. 
The  result  of  his  eflbrts  and   England's  expectations 
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after  three  quarters  of  a  year,  are  failure  and  disappoint- 
ment, and  tbe  prognostications  of  Chief  Justice  Robinson, 
that  the  Union  Bill  would  render  government  imprac- 
ticable) have  been  realised.  The  very  Indians  have  ad- 
dressed to  the  Gkrvemor-Oeoeral  the  expression  of  their 
anxiety  and  their  alarm  with  regard  to  the  permanency  of 
British  power;  and  the  first-fruits  of  the  conspiracy 
spoken  of  by  the  President's  son  as  extending  from  the 
snows  of  Labrador  to  tbe  sands  of  the  Sabine  under  the 
banner  of  Repeal,  has  just  displayed  itself  in  the  defeat  of 
tbe  Government  candidate  for  Montreal  itself.  Therefore 
may  we  pronounce  the  attempt  of  Sir  C.  Metcalfe  a  failure, 
and  this  when  our  last  hopes  were  centred  in  him,  and  the 
consequence  of  a  legislative  measure  by  which  we  were 
to  cure  the  condition  of  the  Canadas ! 

It  is  important  that  the  British  nation  should  not  here 
make  a  mistake.  This  is  their  own  work.  Sir  C.  Metcalfe 
is  not  a  man  like  the  other  functionaries  of  England,  he 
holds  not  to  the  honours  of  his  post  but  to  the  duty  of 
serving  his  country,  nor  will  be  remain  to  make  himself  a 
mask  for  villanous  pretensions  in  the  Colonies,  or  to  deceive 
the  British  nation  as  to  the  position  in  which  they  stand. 
But  what  matters  the  failure  of  Sir  C.  Metcalfe?  Sir  R. 
Peel  has  bad  a  majority  of  130  on  the  Factory  Bill,  the 
one  party  has  triumphed,  they  are  enchanted  with  his 
success;  tbe  otber  that  is  beaten  are  overwhelmed  with  their 
discomfiture ;  and  if  they  were  not,  would  they  have  more 
leisure  ?  or,  if  they  had  leisure,  what  matters  it  what  region 
of  the  earth  they  thought  of,  or  what  subject  they  took  in 
band  ?  Have  not  all  these  things  been  tbe  result  of  their 
activity?  What  have  they  touched  that  they  have  not  con- 
taminated ?  What  have  they  bandied  that  they  have  not  de- 
based ?  Lest  we  should  appear  to  give  too  much  stress  to 
the  result  of  the  election  at  Montreal,  the  new  capital, 
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we  must  observe,  that  the  removal  thither  has  been 
a  boon  of  the  largest  kind,  and  the  more  so,  as  the 
government  had  formally  pledged  itself  to  making  King- 
ston the  seat  of  government,  and  upon  that  pledge  had 
obtained  the  votes  of  Upper  Canada  to  the  Union  Bill. 
Every  consideration  of  local  interest  seemed  to  mark 
Montreal  as  a  spot,  for  the  time  at  least,  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  the  government;  and  further,  bein  g 
posed  of  the  British,  who  stand  specially  in  opposition 
to  the  Canadians,  it  would  have  been  supposed  that  by  the 
consequences  of  the  development  of  faction  through  the 
Union  Bill,  they,  the  British  population  of  Montreal, 
would  be  peculiarly  attached  to  the  government.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  candidate  opposed  to  Sir  C.  Met- 
calfe is  met  by  an  overwhelming  majority;  and  such  is 
the  feeling  of  the  place,  that  organised  bands  were  in  pos- 
session of  it  during  two  days  to  prevent  the  Canadians 
from  voting  in  favour  of  the  government ;  add  to  this  that 
the  Irish  population,  who  with  entire  unanimity  in  1838 
resisted  the  rebellious  movements,  and  sent  an  enthusiastic 
address  to  the  Queen,  were  now  united  as  one  man  in  op- 
position to  the  government  candidate,  under  the  influence 
of  the  Repeal  Association. 

We  now  beg  the  reader  to  turn  back  to  an  article  upon 
this  subject  in  this  periodical  two  months  ago,  and  see 
whether  the  facts  subsequently  occurring  and  the  exposi- 
tion of  the  question,  do  not  entirely  concur,  and  whether, 
seeing  that  our  words  have  been  verified  in  as  far  as  occa- 
sion has  yet  been  presented,  weight  may  not  be  given  to 
our  judgment  and  to  our  warnings. 

When  the  machinations  of  Russia  were  pointed  out  in 
respect  to  religious  controversies — when  it  was  stated  that 
she,  before  any  dissension  existed,  calculated  the  means 
of  producing  it,  the  statement  was  met  with  ridicule  and 
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contempt.  But  here  we  have  a  case  in  our  own  country, 
the  result  of  our  own  acts,  produced  by  Englishmen,  fore- 
seen by  Englishmen,  realized  in  English  possessions.  In 
Canada  Protestants  and  Catholics  lived  in  perfect  har- 
mony. A  bill  respecting  elections  is  introduced,  and  a 
Canadian  judge  points  out  religious  dissensions  as  its 
necessary  consequence.  But  supposing  that  that  judge  bad 
desired  to  bring  about  religious  convulsion,  would  he  not 
have  known  how;  and  he  would  have  effected  his 
purpose  by  the  change  of  a  law  that  no  one  else  saw 
to  bear  upon  a  religious  question.  And  how  can  we 
understand  the  process  by  which  we  are  brought, 
with  the  rest  of  Europe,  to  be  actors  in  such  con- 
testations as  these,  when  our  own  acts,  the  acts  of  Bri- 
tish Parliaments,  without  their  will  or  their  consciousness 
realize  such  results  ?  But  we  have  had,  on  many  occa- 
sion?, the  opportunity  of  tracing  the  acts  of  England  and 
the  secret  influence  of  an  intelligent  and  malificint  power, 
and  therefore,  though  for  the  present  we  have  regard  to 
the  religious  effect  of  the  Union  Bill,  as  enabling  us  to 
comprehend  acts  of  Russia  of  that  description  elsewhere, 
there  may  be  a  nearer  connection  even  than  this  of  the  two 
questions.  The  highest  intelligence  existing  in  the  world, 
if  it  is  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  ambitious  objects,  must 
exert  its  influence  upon  all  subordinate  questions,  and  upon 
every  act  of  those  that  are  inferior  to  it  in  intelligence; 
but  as  sure  as  that  influence  is  so  exercised,  so  will  it  be 
undiscovered  and  unseen,  for  the  very  condition  of  its 
exercise  is,  that  it  is  unknown,  the  very  condition  of  the 
pre-eminence  of  the  one  over  the  rest  is,  that  they  cannot 
comprehend  what  it  does. 

In  Upper  Canada  the  Roman  Catholic  organ  was  for- 
merly a  vehement  supporter  of  the  provincial  government ; 
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it  has  now  veered  round  without  change  of  editor,  proprie- 
tors, or  writers;  it  has  become  bitter  in  its  hostility  to  the 
Government^  and  with  a  tendency  towards  not  only  repub- 
licanism, bat  Americanism.  In  Lower  Canada  there  is  a 
religious  organ  conducted  by  priests;  its  t^indency  in  regard 
to  politics  had  become,  following  the  general  impulse  of  the 
Canadian  population,  adverse  to  the  Colonial  Government. 
This  periodical  has  now  turned  round,  ardently  supporting 
Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  tiring  not  in  telling  the  people  that  who* 
ever  misrepresents  the  Governor,  or  to  set  them  against 
connection  with  England,  was  their  enemy.  Thud,  while 
the  Bill  has  placed  in  opposition  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants reciprocally  in  each  province,  it  h«s  introduced 
also  a  schism  between  the  Catholies  themselves.  The 
powerfel  and  upriglit  mind  of  Sir  C.  Metcalfe,  in 
temporary  administrati^im  of  Canadian  Government,  has 
given  the  opportttiiity  to  the  Canadians  to  see  their 
position,  and  after  all  it  turns  out  that  the  only  hold 
that  England  has  upon  her  North  American  colonieS)  is  in 
that  very  national  and  local  spirit  of  the  French  de- 
scendants which  it  was  the  avowed  object  of  the  Union 
Bill  to  crush  and  to  destroy.  If  England  has  nd  where 
intelligence  td  sav'e  and  to  ewre,  how  comes  it  that 
she  had  such  deep  intelligence  eo  long  and  consecutively 
employed,  so  dexterously  aimed  for  purposes  that  charity 
would  suppose  teo  deep  for  the  lusts  of  malignity,  and 
that  mediocrity  would  imagine  too  vast  for  the  grasp  of 
genius  ?  *'  If,"  says  Demosthenes,  "  you  find  that  all  3'oor 
measures  are  such  as  he  {Philip)  would  pray  the  gods  that 
you  would  be  inspired  with,  can  you  doubt  whence  your 
evils  spring?" 

The  struggle  now  gcring  forward  in  thefse  devoted  re- 
gions, and  the  character  and  conduct  of  its  gifted  ruler, 
may  be  gathered  from  the  following  extracts : — 
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"  To  the  High  Sheriff  of  the  Broch  District. ^Kingston^ 
April  2nd,  l844«^SiR, — Having  waited  upon  his  Excellency  the 
Govbnor-General  with  the  addtess  frota  th6  Freeholdeni  and  other 
inhabitaiits  of  the  Brock  Distrilsl,  in  acc6rdahoe  with  my  letter  to 
yoa  of  the  28th  tilt^^  I  have  noif  the  honoar  to  6ndo8e  the  reply 
of  Ms  Excellency  thereto;  and  it  is  with  heartfelt  pleasure  I  ob- 
serve the  v\eKti  aaailly)  and  eonstitutioMtl  ipiril  which  pervades  this 
admirable  document. 

<<  I  congratnlate  the  4oyal  inhabitants  of  the  Bfock  Distribt  in 
having  elicited  from  his  Excellency  such  explicit  avowals  of  the 
desire  which  animates  him  to  extend  to  the  entire  community  of 
this  noble  Province  the  blessings  of  sound  British  freedom,  un- 
scathed by  the  selfishness  and  sinister  designs  of  thoSe  whose  duly 
chance  for  distiBCtiOh  k  in  the  perpetuation  of  intestine  discord, 
and  I  feel  certain  you  wifi  all  deeply  lament  the  ungenerous  and 
malignant  embanraaStnMts  Raised  againA  his  Excellency's  endeavours 
for  the  public  weifarer 

''  I  am  not  one  «if  those »  as  yoii  my  friends  in  the  Brbck  Dis- 
trict are  aware,  who  think  lightly  of  the  p^op4e*s  rights ;  they 
are  the  sacred  and  proudissi  boast  of  -every  man  whose  pulse  beats 
with  British  blood,  unrepressed  by  clime,  and  dearer  far  than  life 
itself:  but  in  proportion  as  I  value  the  blessings  of  British  free- 
dom, do  I  abhor  the  treacherous  conduct  of  those  who,  armed  with 
almost  unlimited  poVet,  could  postiiute  its  energies  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  liberty,  under  the  mask  of  liberty  itscllf.  Sudi,  I  am  bound 
to  say,  has  been  the  conduct  of  the  late  Etecfu^ive  Ministry  df  this 
Province;  and  f  b#and  as  the  enemies  of  flieir  country's  peace 
those  who  could  seek  k  perpetuation  of  power  only  by  the  itn- 
nihilation  of  the  British  Coi^stitution  in  its  three  estates,  fahd  in 
delivering  us  ever  to  the  reckless  and  licentious  rule  of  ft  ruthless 
decemvirate. 

*'  The  Governlor  G^Ttdral  in  unmitigated  terms  justly  denounces 
their  attacks  on  the  Royal  Prerogative;  and  I  equally  fix  upon 
them,  and  r^at  what  1  hate  l^Fore  said  in  iny  place  in  Parliament, 
the  deliberate  and  long-eberished  atitempt  to  overthrow  th^  indepen- 
dence of  the  body  tb  which  I  have  the  honour  to  belong,  the  Legis- 
lative Council,  as  iiicomtpatible  with  thfeir  usurpation  of  supreme 
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power.  I  charge  them  further  with  having  attempted  this  by  means 
the  most  unjustifiable,  of  which  the  proofs  remain  a  disgraceful 
record  ;  and  is  it  to  reinstate  men  who  advocate  such  principles  as 
these  by  their  acts,  whilst  they  dare  not  avow  them  with  their  lips, 
that  Canada  is  to  refuse  its  support  to  him  who  sacrifices  all  perso- 
nal considerations  on  the  shrine  of  his  country's  honour?  I  say 
emphatically  Canada  has  no  alternative !  In  this  moment  of  her 
extremity  the  man  who  rejects  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  abjures  in  the 
same  breath  the  most  honourable  distinction  upon  earth,  that  of  a 
British  subject. 

*'  I  fear  not  for  the  loyalty  and  good  faith  of  the  Brock  District.  In 
the  hour  of  their  country's  danger,  and  when  undisguised  treason  was 
at  their  doors,  they  spontaneously  and  successfully  rallied  in  defence 
of  the  Throne,  their  altars,  and  fire-sides ;  let  them  now  beware  of 
the  insidious  and  secret  plottings  of  the  same  spirit  under  another 
and  more  specious  form ;  and  as  they  value  their  freedom,  peace, 
and  happiness,  let  them  remain  united  against  the  disguised,  as 
they  have  hitherto  withstood  the  open  foe  of  their  country. 
"  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

**P.  B.  DE  Blaquiere." 

*•  His  Excellencies  Reply. —  To  the  Freeholders  and  Inhabit 
tants  of  the  District  of  Brock,  in  Canada  West,--!  beg  you. 
Gentlemen,  to  accept  my  cordial  thanks  for  the  assurances  of  con- 
currence and  support  conveyed  in  your  address. 

"  I  feel  most  deeply  your  concluding  prayer  that  I  may  succeed  in 
crushing  every  attempt,  however  disguised,  to  separate  this  noble 
Colony  from  the  Parent  State.  It  is  by  the  loyalty  and  good  sense 
of  the  people  that  such  attempts,  whenever  made,  will  be  crushed, 
as  they  heretofore  have  been,  by  the  same  means.  The  design  of 
separation  is  not  now  avowed,  and  I  should  be  loth  to  impute  it  to 
any  one  who  denies  it.  The  secret  intentions  of  men's  hearts  are 
known  only  to  the  Almighty  Seer  of  hidden  things.  The  objects  at 
present  manifestly  aimed  at,  by  the  party  who  are  exciting  obstruc- 
tion to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  are  that  the  authority  of  the 
Crown  shall  be  a  nullity,  that  the  Governor  shall  be  a  tool  in  their 
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hands,  and  that  all  the  powers  of  every  branch  of  the  Constitution 
shall  be  usurped  and  monopolized  by  an  Oligarchy,  who,  by  any 
misrepresentation,  or  misconception,  can  obtain  the  support  of  a  ma- 
jority in  the  House  of  Assembly ;  so  that  there  shall  not  be  a  Tts- 
tige  of  the  Royal  Prerogative  or  of  any  balance  of  power  in  the 
Government.  It  is  against  these  extravagant  aud  monstrous  pre- 
tensions that  I  am  now  contending ;  and  I  am  unable  to  express 
the  wonder  with  which  I  regard  the  inconceivable  blindness  of  those 
persons  who,  really  desirous  of  preserving  our  connection  with  the 
British  Empire,  do  not  perceive  that  the  success  of  such  extreme 
views  is  incompatible  with  the  relations  of  a  Colony  with  the  Mother 
Country,  and  must  tend  to  separation.  I  confidently  rely  on  the 
good  feeling  and  discernment  of  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  for  the 
detection  and  defeat  of  schemes  which  are  either  wicked  or  absurd 
according  to  the  animus  with  which  they  are  respectively  prosecuted 
by  their  several  advocates. 

**  I  do  not  mean  in  the  slightest  degree  to  depart  from  the  system 
of  Responsible  Government  established  by  the  arrangements  of  Lord 
Sydenham,  and  the  Resolutions  of  September,  1841.  I  regard 
those  jointly  as  forming  the  acknowledged  Constitution  according 
to  which  the  Government  of  Canadai  is  to  be  conducted.  The  real 
enemies  of  this  system  are  the  men  who  would  render  its  successful 
operation  impossiUe,  by  asserting  the  untenable  and  inadmissible 
pretennons  above  described ;  and  who  by  misrepresentations  of  my 
resistance  to  their  intended  usurpation,  strive  to  excite  disaffection 
and  to  poison  the  minds  of  the  people  against  me.  In  the  prosecu- 
tion of  these  views  they  pretend  that  the  unavoidable  delay  which 
has  taken  place  in  the  completion  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  in 
the  nomination  of  the  several  Heads  of  Department,  is  a  sign  of  my 
desire  to  set  aside  Responsible  Government  :  It  is,  in  truth,  a 
proof  of  the  very  reverse.  That  delay,  which  no  one  can  lament  so 
much  as  I  do,  for  no  one  can  be  in  every  respect  so  interested  in  its 
cessation  as  I  am,  has  been  caused  in  great  measure  by  their  avowed 
and  notorious  djctermination  to  oppose  any  Council  not  of  their  se- 
lection ;  and  fOr  the  rest  by  my  own  anxiety  to  form  such  an  admi- 
nistration as  is  likely  to  obtain  the  confidence  of  both  branches  of 
VOL.  III.  2    F 
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die  Lcgitlatuni,  without  whioh  tte.soooessful  wcfrjdng  of  Res'pon- 
«iUe  Ooveimneiit  is  impnctioaUe. 

''  Allow  me,  Gentlemen,  once  more  to  thank  you  tot  your  pub- 
lic spirited  support  in  what  I  believe  to  be  the  cause  of  Liberty, 
Order,  and  good  Government,  and  therefore  indisputably  the  cause 
of  the  people." 

The  magnitade  of  the  failure  of  Sir  Charles  Metcalfe 
depends  upon  the  powers  of  the  man  as  compared  with  the 
powers  of  other  men  in  England.  No  one  can  doubt  that 
every  thing  depends  on  Meuj  and  that  there  is  no  province 
of  the  British  empire  in  its  best  condition  that  might  not 
be  ruined  by  a  man,  so  can  there  be  no  province  in  the 
British  empire  in  so  desperate  condition  that  it  could  not 
be  saved  if  we  had  a  man  fitted  for  the  task.  Canada 
is  far  from  being  now  in  the  position  of  the  Spanbh 
colonies,  when  that  singular  priest  was  sent  forth,  who 
asked  from  his  sovereign,  to  quell  rebellion  and  restore 
strength,  neither  regiments  nor  doubloons,  but  despotic 
power.  What  did  he  mean  to  say  ?  '<  I  ata  able  ta 
do  your  work."  What  ideant  the  condition  placed  by 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  to  the  acceptance  of  his  present 
p0st;-*-8ave  a  conviction  of  a  similar  kind?  Whether 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe  is  able  to  accomplish  this  end  c^r 
:ndt,  is  no  abstract  proposition,  nor  is  his  inteUectual 
height  to  be  measured  by  an  ideal  standard;  the  results 
are  most  practically  awful  for  England,  and  England 
has  made  up  her  mind  already  that  if  Sir  Charles  Met- 
calfe has  not  the  qualifications  to  bring  the  crisis  to  a 
favourable  issue,  she  has  no  other  man   that  can. 

But  whether  he  succeed  or  fail  his  struggle  will  riot  have 
been  against  difficulties  in  which  England  is  involved,  but 
laws  which  Parliament  had  made,  and  which  unarrested 
as  untaught  by  these  results  in  Canada,  they  are  at  this  very 
moment  on  the  point  of  applying  to  a  cognate  race  with 
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the  CanacUtiM,  not  separated  by  the  Atlantie  from  as  aacl 
lying  within  right  of  France.  T.  R. 


"^  Sir  Francis  Head  on  the  Union  Bill. 

The  shrewd  opinion  of  the  Americans  on  the  infatuated 
project  of  her  Majesty's  Government,  will  clearly  appear 
from  the  following  observations  made  by  the  able  editor  of 
the  New  York  Gazette: — 

*^  The  GoFernor-Geneial  of  the  Canadas  appears  to  be  acting 
under  specific  instructions  from  his  Government^  and  can  hardly, 
therefore^  be  considered  accountable  for  this  or  any  other  act  of  his 
administration.  These  are  certainly  affairs  with  which  we^  on  this 
side  of  the  border,  have  no  right  to  meddle.  The  British  Ministry 
must  manage  these  matters  as  best  suits  themselves ;  but  there  is 
nothing  unneighbourly,  we  suppose,  in  prophesying  08  we  do  that 
the  British  Government  will  have  very  little  farther  trouble  in  defend- 
ing their  North  American  possessions,  after  a  union  of  the  two 
Canadas,  as  is  proposed ;  for  the  Lower  Canadians  will  probably 
take  tkkKi  matter  into  their  own  hands.  Her  Majesty's  Minbters 
have  for  a  jwt  or  two  past  proved  themselves  the  most  adroit  gen- 
tlemen whose  acts  we  ever  heard  or  read  of.  If  their  object  really 
he  to  lose  theif  colonies  aliogether  ;  this,  we  have  already  said, 
is  none  of  OUR  budness.** 

The  Chief  Justice  of  Upper  Canada,  who,  from  having 
served  eightlBen  years  in  the  Provincial  Legislature,  may 
justly  be  admitted  to  be  a  most  competent  authority  respect- 
ing it^  has  stated  in  his  printed  letter  to  Lord  John  Russell, 
dated  Wandsworth,  30th  December,  1839  :— 

'^  I  greatly  apprehend  that  the  effect  of  uniting  the  two  provinces 
of  Canada  will  be,  to  create  a  representative  assembly  such  as  the 
Government  will  be  unable  to  withstand,  except  by  measures  which 
it  will  be  paiqful  to  anticipate — that  it  may  at  the  very  outset,  and 
will  certainly  at  no  distant  period,  give  existence  to  a  representa- 
tive body,  in  which  the  majority  will  not  merely  be  opposed  in  the 
common  spirit  of  party  to  any  Colonial  Governor  who  shall  not  be 
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nnfaitbfol  to  his  trast,  but  a  majority  which  would  be  held  together 
b V  a  common  desire  to  separate  the  colony  from  the  Crown — a 
party,  consequently,  whom  it  will  be  impossible  to  conciliate  by  any 
concession  within  the  bounds  of  right/' 

To  the  above  experienced  opinion  I  humbly  subscribe, 
and  I  moreover  most  solemnly  declare,  that  althoiugh  I 
have  had  as  much  reason  as  any  man  to  place  confidence 
in  the  people  and  Legislature  of  Upper  Canada,  yet  that 
I  feel  perfectly  certain  I  should  find  it  utterly  impossible 
to  maintain  British  institutions  in  Canada,  if  the  two  pro- 
vinces were  to  be  united ;  and  I  appeal  to  Mr.  Gore,  to 
Sir  George  Murray,  to  Sir  Peregrine  Maitland,  to  Lord 
Seaton,  toLordGosford,  who  are  now  all  in  England,  and  to 
Sir  George  Arthur^  who  is  the  present  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  the  upper  province,  to  avow  whether  any  one  of  them 
would  conscientiously  undertake  to  stand  at  the  helm  of 
the  United  Legislature  ;  and  I  would  further  ask  them 
whet  er  they  could  name  any  individual  in  the  kingdom 
who  they  think  could  undertake  successfully  to  do  so* 

And  if  these  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who  from  having 
administered  the  Government  of  both  colonies,  must  be 
practically  aware  of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  the 
project,  unite  in  the  above  opinion,  I  feel  myself  justified 
in  expressing  my  most  fervent  prayer  that  the  House  of 
Lords  will  deem  it  their  high  duty  to  oppose  a  bill  which, 
for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  it  is  humbly  submitted  must 
inevitably  destroy  in  Upper  Canada  both  *'  Church  and 
State." 


The  Channel  Islands. — The  case  between  the  Municipal 
Authorities  and  the  Military  Governor,  it  is  fortunately  decided  shall 
not  be  disposed  of  by  the  Home  Office,  but  by  the  Privy  Council. 
Eminent  Counsel  have,  it  is  said,  been  engaged ;  and  in  the  mean 
time,  to  cultivate  suspicion  and  create  rebellious  impulses,  the  inha- 
bitants have  been  surprised  by  the  disembarkation  of  a  considerable 
force  on  their  peaceful  shores. 


VISIT  OF  THE  EMPEROR  of  RUSSIA. 


"II  faut  relativement  a  la  Russie    uoe  circonspection  qui  ne 
dorme  pas  un  seul  jour.*' — State  paper  of  Cardinal  Gonsalvi. 

'  About  twenty  years  ago,  a  strange  phenomenon  presented 
itself  in  the  sister  island.  There  was  a  bog  that  had  been 
stationary  for  centuries,  a  thriftless  piece  of  earth,  but  which, 
if  it  gave  no  fruit,  did  no  damage.  Suddenly,  however,  it 
began  to  bestir  itself,  and  to  spread  abroad  first  m  one  di- 
rection, then  in  another ;  fields  were  swallowed  up,  villages 
displaced,  and  the  whole  nation  was  kept  in  as  much 
anxiety  and  alarm,  as  if  it  had  been  a  boundary  difference, 
a  Syrian  expedition,  or  a  Texan  annexation.  But  at  that 
time  there  was  not  an  Englishman,  not  even  an  Irishman, 
but  certainly  no  Scotchman,  who  thought  of  the  intentions, 
or  the  objects  of  that  bog ;  nor  did  any  neighbouring  vil- 
lager wait  until  he  had  ascertained  what  were  the  motives 
of  the  bituminous  mass,  before  observing  the  (firection  it 
took,  or  the  damage  it  did ;  they  knew  it  was  a  bog,  and  in 
that  knowledge  lay  their  security  and  their  wisdom,  for,  in- 
stead of  losing  themselves  in  speculations  on  its  qualities,  they 
got  out  of  its  way.  No  man  said,  the  bog  has  no  interest  in 
this  direction,  and  has  an  interest  in  another ;  no  man  said, 
it  has  the  principle  of  nothing  or  of  something ;  they  never 
said  it  will  eat  you,  because  you  are  an  Orangeman,  and 
will  spare  you  because  you  are  a  White  Boy ;  and  none  of 
them  rejoiced  in  the  chances  of  indigestion  it  would  incur 
after  their  own  fields,  or  themselves^  had  been  devoured; 
they  merely  watched  its  direction,  and  waited  its  course, 
got  out  of  its  way,  and  said,  "  Would  we  not  stop  it  if  w^ 
could  ?'* 
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A  phenomenoi\,  similar  to  that  which  during  a  few 
months  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  the  sister  island,  has 
displayed  itself  in  the  polar  regions,  where  a  large  bog,  after 
several  centuries  boiling  up  and  seething,  working  and 
frothing  in  its  own  cauldron,  has  recently  taken  to  overflow- 
ing, travelling  in  all  directions  at  once,  and  with  such  speed  is 
it  pouring  down,  and  all  round  from  the  north,  that  the  planet 
itself  may  be  now  said  to  be  the  field  of  the  phenomenon. 
No  change  is,  indeed,  operated  in  the  chemical  composition 
of  the  soil,  nor  in  the  mechanical  structure  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face. The  inhabitants  only  are  affected ;  it  is,  therefore,  in 
the  air  that  this  bog  travels,  and  it  comes  in  like  manner  as 
a  pestilence,  for  it  is  not  seen  by  the  tribes  it  approaches 
till  they  are  smitten,  and  can  neither  strike  nor  fly. 

Change  on  so  grand  a  scale  to  be  duly  appreciated  must 
be  placed  on  a  corresponding  theatre ;  that  is^  viewed  from 
a  distant  point,  so  as  to  take  in  its  immensity.  The  atoms 
of  the  discharged  metal  from  a  cannon's  mouth,  or  of  the  eva-* 
porated  fluid  of  the  ocean,  are  unconscious  of  the  changes 
they  undergo,  or  of  the  effect  they  present ;  but  by  standing 
aloof,  looking  on,  we  see  the  fragments  fly  from  the  shock — 
see  the  sun  obscured  in  a  vapoury  shroud ;  the  ball  and  the 
mist  know  it  not,  but  we  see  death  dealt  by  man  on 
man,  or  fatness  dropped  by  the  clouds  upon  the  earth.  In 
this  change  creeping  over  the  earth,  we  are  the  atoms 
undergoing  and  doing  at  once,  and  we  know  it  not  But, 
supposing  that  the  inhabitants  of  Saturn,  by  progress  in 
optical  science,  had  brought  moral  phenomena  within  the 
reach  of  those  ^'graspers  of  light"  which  reveal  to  us  the 
mysteries  of  the  firmament,  then  how  striking  and  rapid  would 
this  change  in  our  globe  appear.  Having,  then,  the  faculty 
of  discovering  these  moral  phenomena,-*  having  from  the 
difference  between  the  inclination  of  the  axes  of  the  two 
{danets,  the  opportunity  once,  at  least,  in  the  course  of  eachof 
their  own  revolutions  round  the  Sun,  to  observe  Tellus  with 
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its  Northern  Pole  presented,  their  astronomers  might  have 
some  such  report  as  this  to  make:— - 

^*  At  each  successive  period  of  observation,  this  Planet 
has  presented  in  latter  years  a  greater  alteration  in  its 
structure,  or  at  least  in  its  aspect.  Ten  years*  ago, 
the  dark  spot  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  pole  had 
not  increased  beyond  its  observed  extent,  as  set  down 
for  the  previous  twenty-two  years.f  In  the  succeeding 
year  it  had  visibly  increased,  and  in  each  year,  since  that 
period,  the  dark  spot,  or  cloud,  has  gained  in  intensity  and 
expansion;  during  the  first  six  years  j:  it  was  bounded,  as  it 
expanded,  by  the  lines  that  aj^pear  to  separate  the  solid  firom 
the  fluid  portions  of  the  planet ;  but  during  the  last  four  years 
it  has  also  spread  over  the  latter,  and  seems  to  hang  over 
them  with  peculiar  density.  We  subjoin  the  figure  of  the 
planet  a$  observed  in  the  great  reflector,  shewing  the  pro- 
gressive extension  of  this  cloud  over  this  hitherto  brilliant 
{danet,  and  we  remark,  with  regret,  that  in  two  or  three 
years  more  its  light  will  be  so  much  diminished  that  we  wiU 
be  no  longer  able  to  see  it  with  the  naked  eye." 

These  Saturnine  astronomers  would  probably  suppose 
that  if  there  were  inhabitants  on  the  earth,  they  would  be 
intently  engaged  in  watching  this  change,  but  this  would 
only  prove  how  liable  the  most  learned  are  to  be  mistaken; 
and  if  they  were  told  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  while 
perfectly  acquainted  utrith  the  dimensions  of  Saturn's  belt, 
and  the  rising  and  setting  of  his  moons  (by  calculating 
which  fliey  found  their  way  about  their  own  Ear£h),  but 
were  perfectly  unaware  of  this  change  in  their  own  globe, 
would  they  not  treat  the  man  who  told  them  so  as 
a  cunning  hoaxer,   or  a  raving  madman  ?      How  could 

*  The  year  of  Saturn  is  equal  to  thirty  of  ours. 

i  From  Kurich  to  Ivan  the  Terrible. 

i  From  Ivati  the  Terrible  to  Peter  the  Great. 
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they-  imagine  a  people^  'so  observant  of  distant  and  so 
heedless  of  immediate  things — so  watchful  of  the  stars  and 
so  careless  of  the  earth  ?  And  if  irrefragable  evidence  were 
presented  to  them  that  it  wa&  so,  and  moreover,  that  the 
learned  and  profound  amongst  us — Quarterly  Reviewers, 
Whig  statesmen,  Anti-Corn  Law  agitators,  Conservative 
rulers^  and  Badical  ambassadors— all  united  to  declare  this 
darkening  pestilence  to  be  light  and  health,  would  they  not 
then  conclude  that  this  earth  was  the  Botany  Bay  and  Bed- 
lam for  all  the  stars  ? 

But  what,  it  may  be  asked,  has  this  fable  to  do  with  the 
visit  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  to  his  loved  and  loving  sister 
the  Queen  of  England  ?  Nothing,  of  course ;  but  it  is  natu- 
ral to  think  of  the  light  of  the  firmament  when  the  repre* 
tentative  of  one  of  the  brightest  constellations,  and  the  chief 
of  the  system  whose  emblem  is  the  star  that  nightly  guides 
the  mariner,  is  about  to  xise  amongst  us. 

Well,  too^  may  such  themes  intrude  upon  us  when  we  are 
about  to  behold  in  the  flesh  the  representative  of  the  Belus 
of  old — the  god  of  Heaven,  aa  taught  by  the  mythology  of 
the  Magi^-the  lord  of  earth,  as  raised  on  high  by  the  devotion 
of  Assyria — and  who,  rehearsing  to-day  the  truths  of  Eld, 
is  by  his  pe<^le  worshipped  as  god  upon  earth,  and  by  them 
hailed  as  lord,  to  be,  of  the  habitable  globe.  Strange  would 
it  be  if  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  Slaav  achieved  his  aspi- 
ration, and  realized  the  astronomic  calculation  of  the 
Saturnine  philosophers.  Then,  indeed,  might  our  fable  not 
be  irrelevant  to  the  visit  of  the  Czar,  and  the  occasion  have 
arisen  for  consulting  the  stars,  and  seeking  there  for  that 
wisdom  which  had  been  lost  on  earth. 


t 


We  extract  from  the  Tablet  an  address,  designed  to  prove 
that  Englisjbmen  should  not  shew  respect  to  the  Emperor ; 
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but  it  appears  to  us  that  it  adduces  only  arguments  which 
tend  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 

*'  ANTICIPATBD   VISIT   OF   THB  CZAR. 

"  The  undersigned,  members  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Institute, 
apprehending  the  untoward  event  of  a  visit  to  this  country  from  the 
Czar  Nicholas,  in  the  course  of  this  season,  have  the  honour  to  re* 
quest  the  attention  of  the  committee  of  management  to  the  following 
considerations. 

''  It  has  been  too  much  the  custom  with  our  countrymen,  upon 
such  occasions,  to  take  every  means  of  displaying  their  hospitality ; 
and,  as  we  fear,  without  sufficient  discrimination.  We  fear  that  the 
same  will  be  done  in  this  instance.  The  crimes  of  the  individual 
have  too  often  been  lost  in  the  splendour  of  his  station.  We  fear 
that  the  same  confusion  is  going  to  be  repeated  here. 

*^  Under  these  apprehensions  we  beg  to  recall  to  the  committee 
who  it  is  that  is  about  to  obtrude  himself  upon  our  community. 

''  Poland,  Turkey,  Central  Asia,  Persia,  Greece,  Servia,  Circassia, 
and  the  British  Empire  in  the  East,  are  but  some  among  the  testis 
monies  which  tell  of  his  systematic  faithlessness  to  treaties,  oaths, 
and  the  most  solemn  obligations — his  unceasing  treacheries  against 
neutrals  and  allies ;  his  repeated  endeavours  to  sap  allegiance,  and 
plant  treason  in  every  country  (because  in  every  country  he '  has 
either  a  rival  to  dread  or  a  victim  to  subjugate) ;  his  perjuries,  his 
deeds  of  blood,  his  usurpations,  his  betrayals,  and,  in  short,  all  that 
catalogue  of  wholesale  crimes  against  honour,  law,  and  religion, 
which  are  infamous  in  other  lands,  but  at  St.  Petersburgh  constitute 
the  manual  of  Muscovite  diplomacy.  - 

**  With  such  reminiscences  to  guide  them,  the  committee,  we 
think,  cannot  be  at  a  loss  how  to  regard  this  self  invited  guest  of  our 
unresisting  Sovereign. 

*^  Surely  it  is  not  to  be  said  that  although  these  were  the  acts  of 
the  Cabinet  of  Russia,  yet  the  personal  share  which  the  Emperor 
had  in  such  remains  to  be  made  out  ?  The  autocrat  must,  in 
every  case,  be  held  to  answer  for  what  the  autocrat  does.  But,  if 
proof  be  indeed  requisite,  we  need  not  go  further  than  to  the  impor- 
tant volume  of  State  Papers,  published  at  Rome  in  1842,  by  order 
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of  the  FobtifMnl  GoTcmment,  The  publicatioo  of  those  doeiun^ttls 
laid  bare  to  the  world  the  enormous  seheme  of  fidsehood  and  .h.ypo«* 
crisy  wherewith  for  years  the  Court  of  Rome  had  been  deceived  and 
blinded^  and  its  well-meaniaiid  mieeasiiig-ciideavours  to  procure  from 
the  Gear  the  redress  of  P<^nd'8  wrongs,  frustrated.  And  amongst 
ihe  meanest  and  foulest  of  these  deceptions,  those  have  been  more 
particularly  specified^  of  which  the  autograph  lettecs  from  Nicholas 
himself>  preserved  in  that  collection,  and  sealed  with  all  the  sanctions 
of  faith,  and  all  the  protestations  of  honour,  are  the  damning 
evidence! 

.  *'  We  have  fiirther  to  remind  the  comnnttee,  that  die  individiial 
in  qneition  having  to  this  hour  acquiesced,  by  his  silence^  m  the 
brand  of  dishonour  and  infamy,  which  the  publication  of  those 
documents  did  in  1842  cast  upon  him,  he  does  at  this  moment 
stand  before  the  world  confessedly  a  perjured  king  and  a  dishonoured 
gentleman. 

**  We  do  accordingly  declare,  that  if  this  Caar,  or  aiiy  member  of 
bis  train,  should  happen  to  be  admitted  within  the  walls  (^  our 
Institnte,  we,  the  ondessigned  members,  will  not  assure  the  com* 
mittee  i^nst  the  possibility  of  some  open  demonstrations  being 
made  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  members,  in  order  thereby  to  testify 
to  the  Czar  their  utter  aad  hearty  dissent  from  the  serv3e  display  of 
a  &lse  and  shamefol  hospitality* 

''  We  have,  therefore,  to  express  the  hope,  that  neither  the  said 
Czar,  nor  ray  of  bis  suite,  laay  be  admitted'  within  this  establish- 
ment, nor  made  the  objects  of  any  other  mark  of  attention  or  respect 
upon  the  part  of  the  committee  or  the  Institate. 

*'  The  Managing  Committee  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Institute." 

In  this  address  it  is  assumed — 
1st.  That  the  Emperor  is  the  enemy  df  England. 
Why,  we  ask,  should  vre  show  respefct  to  ti  friend  ? 
2n6iy.  That  the  Emperor  is  dishonoured  as  a  man. 
This  is  a  public,  and  not  a  private  matter— public  im- 
morality is  no  drawback  on  private  character;  being  an 
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Evapetor^  there  ie  nothtdg  private  about  hun,  «ad  he  cannot 
lose  what  he  never  poMessed. 

The  Emperor  will  be  received  with  the  enthnfliasm  he 
deserves,  prompted  by  no  mean  and  sordid  motive — by  no 
temporary  impulse  or  opinion — but  through  the  sympathy 
springing  from  permanent  eongeniality  of  aims  and  dis- 
positions. 

The  Emperor  will  be  received  with  the  gratitude  he  de- 
serves; has  he  not  watched  over  England?  Have  not  her 
affidrs  been  kindly  managed  at  Ashbumham  House  ?  Oh  I 
the  bitterness  that  will  be  awakened  amongst  our  French 
neighbours  t — How  jealous  they  will  be ! — and  m  us  how 
knowing  and  how  wise  to  manifest  the  real  sympathies 
and  interests  that  unite  those  two  empires,  who  have  only  to 
imderstand  each  other  to  command  the  world. 

Horace  Walpole  mentions,  that  the  Emperor  of  China 
refused  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  Empress  of  Russia 
because  she  was  a  murderess.  It  is  very  fortunate  that 
before  the  Emperor's  arrival,  England  should  have  wiped  out 
such  a  stigma,  and  punished  the  ingenious  barbarian  who 
a£Sxed  it. 


Statb  of  Europe  in  the  18th  or  19th  Cbntory. 

SELIM  to  MIRZA. 

Would'st  thou  know,  Mirza,  the  present  sUte  of  Europe  ?  I  will 
give  it  thee  in  very  few  words. 

There  is  one  nation  in  it  which  thinks  of  nothing  bot  bow  to 
prey  upon  the  others,  while  the  others  are  taken  up  with  preying 
upon  themselves. 

There  is  one  nation  where  the  citizens  take  a  pride  in  the  glor} 
of  their  country,  while  in  the  others  no  glory  is  coasideced  but.  that 
of  raising  or  improvbg  a  vast  estate. 

There  is  one  nation  which  invariably  pursues  a  great  pl^n  of 
general  doiQinion,  while  the  others  are  pursuing  little  int^eato 
through  a  labyrinth  of  changes  and  contradiction*. 


mrssiA. 


i 


INTERVENTION  and  BUENOS  AYRES. 


In  consequence  of  Sir  R.  Peels  intimating  his  intention 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  Monto 
Video,  in  conjunction  with  France  and  the  Brazik,  we 
entered  into  an  exposition  of  the  Law  of  Nations,  and 
established  alike  by  its  authority,  and  by  reference  to  the 
practice  of  England,  the  heinousness  of  this  crime.  We 
further  pointed  out  the  consequences  as  immediately 
affecting  South  America,  and  we  implored  the  suspension 
of  guilt  for  which  there  was  neither  profit  nor  inducement^ 
and  might  bring  upon  its  authors — ^not^  indeed^  the  Tower 
and  the  Block — ^but  personal  annoyance  and  party  em- 
barrassment. 

On  the  17th  of  May  a  question  was  again  put  upon  the 
subject  to  the  Premier,  and  we  were  startled    to    read, 
if  anything  from  Sir  R.  Peel  could  startle  an  argumenta- 
tion against  intervention,  as  if  he  had  tp  resist  such  dispo- 
dtions  in  the  House  of  Commons.     *'  He  was  not  prepared 
to  say  that  there  would  be  any  forcible  intervention  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain.     So  long  as  the  laws  of  nations  were 
not  yiolated,  he  was  sure  the  House  would^  toith  him,  see 
the  importance  of  those  considerations  which  restrained  any 
intervention  on    the    part  of   the  Queen's    Government 
France,  he  Jiad  no  doubt,  agreed  with  England  that  no 
forcible  intervention  ought  at   this  present  moment  to  take 
place.  Let  the  House  only  look  at  the  consequences  of  inter- 
ference by  powerful  states  in  the  afihirs  of  weaker  ones,  &c." 
Who  shall  find  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  wrong?  .  Say 
what  you  like — ^he  has  said  it.     Do  what  you  like — he  has 
sanctioned  it.     Say  what  you  like— he  has  denied  it.    Do 
what  you  like — he  has  reproved  it.    He  has  asserted  and 
contradicted  every  proposition.     He  has  done  and  undone 
every  thing.     His  genius  radiates  through  the  domain  of 
thought :  his  activity  animates  the  material  world.    Pitt 
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had  only  small  mattera  to  deal  with, — a  war  with  France 
or  the  like.  Nedker  was  a  distinguished  financier, — he 
had  only  the  deficiencies  of  a  treasury  to  supply.  Turgot 
was  a  pre-eminent  administrator, — he  had  only  one  doc- 
trine on  taxation  to  propound*  Demosthenes  was  a  great 
patriot, — be  had  only  errors  to  expose.  Vajbtel  a  great 
statesman,— he  had  only  rights  to  establish.  Confuduis  a 
great  lawgiver^ — he  had  only  faction  to  put  down.  Chat? 
ham  a  great  minister, — he  bad  only  his  country's  interests 
to  defend.  But  Sir  R.  Peel  is  distinguished  for  war  and 
peace ;  be  has  currency  deficiencies  to  supply— deficiencies 
to  create— arresting  and  enforciAg  errors — establishing  and 
destroying  rights— laying  down  and  overthrowing  laws— 
building  up  fSeustions  then  upholding  the  state— assisting  bis 
country*s  interests,  and  flattering  its  passions,  and  then 
assisting  the  interests  and  flattering  the  passions  of  all 
countries  against  it : — ever  saying  two  things  at  once,  and 
ever  walking  in  two  opposite  directions. 

There  are  various  advocates  of  various  opinions,  and 
these  advocates  are  opposed.  He  is  the  advocate  of  all 
opinions,  and  is  ^nbarrassed  with  none.  England  is  a 
country  ruled  by  opinion :  he  is  its  most  powerful  minister, 
nor  is  it  ascertidned  whether  by  professing  all,  or  beii^ 
burdened  with  none.  Other  ministers  have  been  raised  to 
office  by  majorities ;  he  manuiiEMstures  them.  His  word 
has  become  law,  being  known  to  be  worthless,  and  be  has 
converted  into  strength,  what,  in  his  predecessors,  was 
weakness. 

But  alarmed  by  his  former  proposal  respecting  inter- 
vention in  South  America,  are  we  now  tranquillized  by  his 
present  declaration?  By  no  means.  Do  we  suppose  that 
be  has  come  to  a  new  conclusion  ?  That  would,  indeed,  he 
difficult.  The  key  to  the  change  is  given  in  the  expression, 
"  France,  he  hud  no  doubt,  agreed  with  his" — present  posi- 
tion :  that  is,  had  rejected  his  former  project. 


I 


RECAL  OF  THE  GOVERNOR-GENERALop  INDIA. 


We  slightly  nodoed  in  the  last  number,  the  recal  of  Laid 
EQenborough,  and  we  proposed  to  deyote  some  space  to 
that  sulgect  in  the  present  number,  but  the  intelligence 
from  America  has  required  so  much  space,  that  we  must 
postpone  a  more  lengthened  exposition  of  the  subject* 

While  we  have  to  rejoice  in  the  energy  shewn  by  the 
Court  of  Directors,  and  in  the  arresting  of  the  career  of  this 
madman  in  India,  we  haye  to  deplore  that  in  the  sending 
out  of  a  new  Goyemor-General,  attention  should  be  direct- 
ed solely  to  the  question  in  that  station,  as  to  whether  hd 
b  fit  or  not  fit  for  the  office.  There  is  no  offiee  of  Govei^ 
nor-General  of  India,— there  is  merely  now^  a  licenae 
to  plunder  and  to  injure,  to  perpetrate  aU  follies  and 
even  crimes*  Until  the  crimes  of  those  who  haye  re- 
cently filled  this  high  office  are  puniriiedy  the  office  itself 
is  extinct  before  the  law,  and  as  there  can  be  no  secu- 
rity for  India,  or  for  England^  so  in  the  words  of  the 
American  Agitator,  '*  there  ought  to  be  no  tranqidUityJ* 

"  They  flattered  themselyes,"  said  Burke,  upon  another 
occasion,  *<  that  the  corruptions  of  India,  would  be  forgotten 
rin  the  dissensions  of  Parliament."  But  there  was  then  a 
fiurke  to  take  care  that  the  dissensions  of  the  one  should  be 
arrested,  and  the  cry  for  justice  heard  against  the  corruption 
of  the  other.  Now  there  is  no  noble  yoice  raised  to  quell 
contention,  or  contention  is  too  loud  and  too  base  for  noble 
words  to  be  listened  to. 

Let  us  reiterate, .  howeyer,  this  difference  between  the 
former  period  and  the  present.  The  East  India  Com- 
pany was,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  the  source  of 
the  crimes  of  India  and  their  protection ;— the  EngUsh 
Goyernment  are  so  at  the  present  time.     The   Chan- 
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cellor  of  England  then  answered  ^'  guilty ^^  to  the  charged 
against  Warren  Hastings^—now  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
because  a  maniac  Governor-General  is  his  parasite,  reviles 
the  East  India  Company,  when  they  have  used  their  pri- 
vilege of  putting  an  end  to  his  career  of  blood  and  guilt. 
In  the  first  period  both  the  parties  united  to  bring  the 
criminal  to  justice,  while  the  Court  of  Directors  used  every 
artifice  to  prevent  evidence  from  being  brought  forward; — 
now  both  the  parties  unite  to  screen  the  criminals,  while  the 
Court  of  Directors  has  used  every  effort  in  vain  to  bring 
before  the  eyes  of  the  public  the  evidences  of  guilt.  In 
the  former  period  the  crimes  were  advantageous ; — in  the 
present  they  are  ruinous.  In  the  former  period  it  was  by 
insubordination  that  they  were  committed — now  by  autho- 
rity— commanded  by  treason,  or  protected  by  nepotism. 
May  this  position  have  the  effect  as  it  appears  to  tend  towards 
having,  of  increasing  the  disgust  of  the  nation  for  its  factious 
leaders,  and  for  its  factions, — ^for  the  House  of  Commons 
which  demoralizes  even  more  than  it  mismanages. 


Smuggling  in  Circassia. — A  correspondent  writes  from  Trieste, 
on  the  24th  ult. : — <*  By  our  last  arrivals  from  Constantinople,  we 
learn  that  Russia  has  fully  succeeded  in  her  appeal  to  the  Porte  on 
the  suhject  of  the  Caucasian  mountaineers.  The  Porte  has  not  only 
given  all  the  assurances  required  of  her,  but  has  promised  to  put  a 
stop  to  the  contraband  trade  with  the  coast  of  Circassia*  This 
trade  has  been  carried  on  by  the  Turks,  the  lonians,  and  the  Greeks, 
and  by  the  two  latter  under  the  Turkish  flag,  and  even  under  that  of 
Russia  herself," 


r 


ANNEXATION  of  the  TEXAS,  a  CASE  op  WAR 
BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND  THE  UNITED  STATES.* 


He  avoids,  and  even  dreads  the  examination  of  his  position,  and 
trusts  to  events  the  care  of  overcoming  difficulties. — Prince 
Lievenn^f 

<«  I  know  the  elder  branch.'*— Mr.  Webster, 


The  great  Felony  has  been  coDSummated.  As  pirates 
in  disguise  steal  into  a  fortress  to  sarprise  by  cunning, 
when  they  cannot  overcome  by  force,  so  did  bands  of 
American  outlaws  enter  the  territories  of  their  neighbour; 
and  though  the  lifetime  of  half  a  generation  has  passed 
between  the  beginning  and  the  end— the  original  purpose 
is  proved  and  crowned  by  the  present  result. 

When  it  was  suspected  that  the  American  Union  might 
not  prove  the  tranquil  neighbour  and  peaceful  community 
of  which  she  thon  wore  the  complacent  aspect — when  it 
was  doubtingly  whispered  that  there  might  be  something 
under  the  Texan  colonization^ — the  Government  and  people 
of  the  United  States  resented  the  suspicion  as  an  insult. 
They  pleaded  "  constitutional  diflBcuhies/'  and  the  inability 
of  the  executive  to  put  down  the  lawlessness  of  their  southern 
border;  but  they  declared  that  never  should  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  countenance  such  deeds  or 
profit  by  them.  They  were  believed.  Belief  is  rife  in 
tliese  times— for  phrases.  The  robbery  went  on,  and  the 
world  now  beholds  the  consummation.    That  consumma- 

*  The  holidays  having  prevented  the  revision  of  this  article, 
it  will  forthwith  appear  separately,  revised  and  extended. 

t  In  the  person  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  here  described  the 
British  nation  by  its  Russian  Ally; 

rot.  111.  c  2  o 
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tion  produces  no  abhorrence,  not  even  surprise; — but  it 
was  hot  so  when  these  treacheries  commenced — unheeded 
when  accomplished^  they  would  have  been  impracticable 
in  their  origin  could  they  have  been  suspected. 

The  hordes  thus  engaged  seemed  to  have  united 
every  vicious  dexterity,  and  to  have  expelled  every  com- 
pensating virtue.  By  crimes  committed,  and  immoral 
and  hateful  principles  proclaimed,  they  gained  favour 
among  the  nation  they  had  lefi,  inveigled  new  adven- 
turers, and  disseminating  over  the  whole  Union  the  virus  of 
this  envenomed  corruption,  they  made  it  directly  participate 
in  their  profits  and  their  joys.  Scrip  was  circulated  for 
land,  to  be  robbed  after  it  had  been  purchased,  the  free 
States  rejoiced  that  real  republicanism  was  to  be  extended 
southward,  and  the  slave-holding  States  that  new  strength 
was  to  be  acquired  by  slavery;  for  all  there  was  con- 
sideration and  aggrandisement,  trade  and  profits.  Each 
separate  lust,  immorality,  or  folly  was  called  into  play  to 
impel  the  whole  Union  into  the  paths  of  lawless  ambition. 
Gamblers  without  adventure — adventurers  without  faith — 
stock-jobbers  without  capital — patriots  without  a  country — 
hucksters  without  industry — pirates  without  discipline — 
pretenders  without  belief— pilferers  without  shame — be- 
came to  the  United  States  guides,  benefactors  and  exam- 
ples ! 

Tens  of  thousands  of  these  enlightened  citizens  co- 
lonized Texas  ;  repudiated  Mexico,  and  called  it  a  revo- 
lution. Bands  of  sympathisers  pressed  forward,  bearing 
banners  inscribed  with  "  Freedom,"  "  Liberty,"  *'  Land," 
and  *^  Slavery" — the  glorious  revolution  was  paraded 
through  Europe— a  **  rising  State*'  was  to  be  hailed  and 
encouraged,  liberalism  rejoiced,  benevolence  commended, 
and  "  the  independence  of  Texas,"  from  being  the  theme  of 
philosophic  applause,  became  the  pivot  of  political  evolu- 
tions. Diplomatic  support  sprung  from  the  states  of 
Europe,  and  especially  from  that  State,  from  which  alotie 
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they  had  to  anticipate  repression  and  punishment.  Eng- 
land stepped  forth  to  treat  with  Texas,  waving  those  rights 
supposed  most  dear  to  her,  to  facilitate  for  the  freebooters 
the  slavery  schemes  that  rendered  their  plot  chiefly  de- 
testable, and  gave  it  support  in  the  neighbouring  States 
of  the  Union.  The  Americans  now  learned  the  power  of 
tying  words,  and  discovered  the  means  of  obtaining  the 
favour  of  England — but,  indeed,  they  had  made  the 
discovery  before,  and  applied  it  to  herself. 

This  insurrection  had  no  subliming  touch  of  daring,  it  wa^ 
as  cowardly  as  wicked.  Mexico  to  them  was  a  region  of 
golden  dreams,  which  might  be  obtained  safely  by  cheating 
each  other  into  contempt  for  its  rights,  and  hatred  for  its 
owners.  The  Mexicans  were  the  descendants  of  the  old 
Spaniards,  a  worn  out  and  decrepid  race,  ignorant,  idle, 
priest-ridden,  poverty-stricken,  a  disgrace  to  the  name  of 
republicans,  and  an  incubus  on  the  fairest  region  of  the 
earth.  It  was  "  the  mission  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race"*  to 
drive  forth  the  mongrel  breed  of  Indian  and  Spaniard. 
It  was  their  duty  to  root  out  antiquated  superstitions. 
^  God  and  Nature"  had  marked  out  these  possessions  as 
their  inheritance.  By  such  blasphemies,  more  awful  than 
the  atrocious  deeds  which  they  had  been  used  to  prompt, 
was  conscience  stifled,  and  pollution  poured  forth  over 
the  land  of  America,  which  generations  of  retributive 
agonies  will  not  expiate. 

Let  not  this  national  crime  be  compared  with  those 
of  France  in  the  1 8th  century,  of  the  Moguls  in  the 
13th,  or  of  the  English  in  the  19th.  In  France  an 
enslaved  people  was  organized,  and  did  not  know  what 
it  was  about.  The  Moguls  rushed  forward,  daring 
and   conscious,   with  that  sense  of  justice  that  robbers 

*  An  Englishman  in  Texas,  anticipating  Sir  R.  Peel,  speaks  of 
the  ''acquisitive  tendency  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race." 
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present,*  and  obedient  to  the  laws  they  had  given 
themselves,  and  to  the  rulers  they  had  set  up.  England, 
too,  in  evil  ignorance,  but  not  with  evil  purpose,  has  perpe- 
trated her  crimes,  and  would,  with  joy  and  exultation,  re- 
gain her  former  virtue,  could  she  but  find  an  honest  leader 
among  her  people.  But  the  United  States  have  neither 
been  slaves,  nor  coerced,  deceived,  heedless  men ;  nor 
have  they  been  plunderers  that  avowed  their  purpose,  and 
joined  each  other  to  share  uprightly,  both  risk  and  profit. 
Abhorrence  is  too  feeble  a  term  for  conduct  such  as  theirs 
'r-loathing  and  disgust  alone  fills  the  mind  at  the  contem- 
plation of  such  atrocities.  Such  a  race  has  to  be  cast  out 
like  lepers  from  the  society  of  man ;  to  such  death  itself  is 
an  escape  and  not  a  punishment.  These  are  not  phrases 
adjusted  to  belie  integrity,  nor  are  they  epithets  selected  to 
deepen  the  die  even  of  recognized  guilt;  our  expressions 
cannot  reach  the  reality,  and  in  what  we  say,  we  but  find 
words  for  their  deeds.  Yet  they  have  become  what  they 
are  by  the  guilt  of  England. 

There  has  been  one  distinguished  son  of  America  who 
has  long  ago  placed  upon  record  his  abhorrence  of  such, 
acts,  and  his  prognostication  of  the  consequences ;  not 
reviling  in  hatred,  but  in  sorr^ow  labouring  to  stay  sin  and 
avert  calamity.  We  subjoin,  the  words  of  Dr.  Channing,+, 
and  entreat  for  them  the  mpsl  earnest  attention,  for  they  are 
worth  all  that  has  for  twenty  years  been  written  in  Europe. 

In  face  of  such  warnings,  was  the  design  prosecuted  and 
is  no.w  completed.  We,  indeed,  have: looked  to  this  event 
as  on^  aimed  at  and  ensured  in  proper  Sicason  by  that 
diplomacy  that  rules  the  world.  Tei^s  and  then  Canada 
stood  to  the  United  States,,  as  Algiers  and  then  Tunia  ta 
France,  Serbia  to  Austria,  the  small  States  of  Ger^nany 

*  "  There  can  even  be  no  robbery  without  justice,"  says  St. 
Augustiri,  *«  for  hfow  otherwise  sifould  they  divide  the  booty  V* 
t  They  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
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to  Prdssia,  Scinde  and  Lahore  to  England,— tliat  is,  as 
temptations  to  which  Rassia  should  direct  their  covetou^- 
nessy*  and  thereby  pervert  their  minds  and  lead  them  into 
crime,  so  that  the  injured  should  find  no  protector ;  that 
all  should  be  confusion,  until  mutual  animosity  and  ran- 
cour, turned  against  each  other  the  blood-thirstiness  that 
they  had  learnt  to  practise  upon  the  weak  and  honest. 
Looking  from  this  point  of  view  at  the  present  ejent,  we 
see  rather  subject  of  congratulation  than  of  regret^  for  it  has 
come  before  its  time.  There  is  not  at  present  a  willing  or 
conscious  instrument  of  Russia,  minister  either  of  England 
or  France.  Mexico  is  not  yet  altogether  cowed,  and  may 
have  the  courage  to  make  a  stand — Canada  is  not  yet  in 
insurrection— the  parties  in  America  have  not  concurred  in 
the  resolution  for  the  annexation  of  Texas ;  none  of  the 
parties  have  adopted  it ;  on  the  contrary,  their  leading  men 
oppose  it.  Clay,f  Webster,  and  Van  Buren  declare  it 
immoral,  inexpedient,  and  uncalled  for  by  public  opinion; 
they  point  it  out  as  dangerous  to  themselves,  without 
any  reference  to  foreign  dangers ;  they  speak  even  of  the 
dissolution  of  their  own  constitution  and  state  as  a  con- 
sequence of  it.  How,  then,  has  it  occurred  ?  A  man, 
by  accident  raised  to  the  chief  magistracy,  not  a  leader  of 
either  party,  and  having  made  himself  obnoxious  to  all, 
grasps  as  he  retires  from  office  at  this  only  unoccupied 

*  **  They,"  the  allies  of  Philip,  "  were  gratified  for  a  time  with 
the  pos6es8i6)i  of  the  Cerritorieft  of  others,  to  be  in  the  end  deprived 
of  their  own."— DbmloSthenes. 

t  ''  I  consider. the  annexation  of  Texas  at  this  time,  Vrithout  the 
assent  of  Mexico^  as  a  measure  compromising  the  national  character, 
involving  us  certainly  in  a  war  unth  Mexico,  probably  with  other 
foreign  ppwers,  dangerous  to  the  integrity  of  the  Union,  inexpedient 
in  the  present  financial  condition  of  the  country^  and  not  called  fot 
by  any  general  expression  of  public  opinion." 
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position.  After  his  sou  has  for  years,  with  ^rangely  uur 
punished  and  unblushing  daring,  worked  up  the  worst 
passions,  preaching  conquest,  blood  and  treachery,  be 
himself,  in  the  last  hour  of  his  presidential  existence^ 
makes  this  desperate  throw  for  future  popularity  and 
power.*  Alas !  in  America,  as  in  England,  the  dajs  of 
impeachment  are  gone  by;  and  therie,  too,  while  petty 
offences  are  pursued  with  the  greatest  severity,  the  greatest 
jof  crimes  are  certain  of  impunity,  and  become  instruments 
jot  success. 

Forced  on  thus,  before  its  time,  and  by  such  despicable 
means,  brought  to  bear  upon  England,  not  yet  bereft  ot 
her  strength  and  alliance  in  America,  not  yet  overtaken 
by  European  dangers  and  colonial  insurrection,  may  not 
then  the  British  Government,  tempted  by  the  want  of 
national  support  to  this  measure  in  the  United  States,  im- 
pelled by  necessity  of  doing  something  to  maintain  her 
character,  and  embarrassed  by  the  resistance  of  Mexico, 
cease  for  once  to  confide  to  events  the  care  of  overcoming 
difficulties?  Or  shall  Britain  be  exhibited  the  mere  play- 
thing and  stepping-stone  of  a  broken  and  immoral  specu- 
lator  in  American  politics  ? 

*  <'  It  shouid,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  this  appeal  to 
public  opinion  is  not  only  a  circumstance  in  the  case,  but  the  main 
object  of  the  whole  proceeding.  Mr.  Tyler  and  his  profligate  Cabinet 
care  very  little  whether  they  succeed  in  the  annexation  of  Texas  by 
the  aid  of  public  Opinion,  but  they  hope  to  bend  public  opinion  to 
their  interests  by  the  project  for  the  annexation  of  Texas.  Viewed 
in  its  true  light,  this  act  of  the  Republican  Richelieus  is  the  sub- 
limest  point  of  corruption.  We  have  had  many  monsters  in  our 
days — ^monster  concerts,  monster  meetings,  the  monster  mortar — 
and  this  is  the  monster  bribe — a  bribe  offered  in  one  huge  lump  to 
13^000,000  or  14,000,000  of  pebple^ slavery  and  lands  for  the 
south,  trade  and  market  for  the  north — aggrandizement  for  the  whole 
Union.  «  Vote  for  President  Tyler,  and  all  this  is  yours.' " — Times. 
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Settlbment  op  Texas-^its  Revolution  and 
Independence. 

We  must  briefly  recapitulate  the  circumstances  under 
i^hich  citizens  of  the  United  States  became  settlers  within 
the  Mexican  territory,  and  those  under  which  the  declara- 
tion of  the  independence  of  Texas  took  place. 

The  State  of  Cohahuila  and  Texas,  in  order  to  invite 
settlers  for  its  spacious  domains,  passed,  with  the  concur- 
rence  of  the  general  Government,  laws  and  regulations 
io  admit  colonists  without  any  restrictions,  and  granting 
to  every  applicant  vacant  lands  on  the  most  liberal  scale. 
The  profession  of  Catholicism,  required  in  the  other  States 
of  Mexico,  was  here  dispensed  with.  The  only  obligation 
imposed  on  settlers  was  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Re- 
public, and  obedience  to  the  laws  of  Mexico.  The  sale 
and  purchase  of  slaves  was  strictly  forJndden^  with  the 
penalty  (should  this  condition  of  their  settlement  be  vio- 
lated) of  FORFEITING  THEIR  LANDS.  Under  thcsc  hos- 
pitable enactments,  numbers  flocked  from  the  United 
States,  and  had  lands  assigned  them  free  from  all  charge. 
No  taxes  were  imposed  upon  them. 

A  civil  contest  subsequently  arose,  through  the  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  many  in  the  Mexican  republic  to 
do  away  with  federal  institutions  in  favour  of  a  central 
government;  the  citizens  of  Texas,  whether  natives  or 
foreign  settlers,  although  marking  their  preference  to 
federal  institutions,  abstained  from  embroiling  themselves 
in  this  domestic  feud. 

The  rising  prosperity  of  the  early  settlers  attracted 
a  new  class  of  emigrants,  from  the  very  refuse  of  the 
United  States.  These,  impatient  of  steady  industry, 
began  to  look  with  distaste  on  the  laws  of  Mexico  for- 
bidding slavery,  and  its  rights  of  ownership ;  they  from 
thenceforth  laboured  to  produce  confusion,  and  the  project 
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was  formed  of  robbing  Mexico  of  tbe  province,  and  of 
tempting  adyentorera  to  their  support,  by  proposing  to 
throw  it  into  the  arm9  of  tbe  United  States. 

To  accomplish  tbi?,  land  specubtions  were  organized ; 
and  while  tbe  attention  of  the  central  goYemment  was 
occupied  with  tbe  civil  commotions  which  unhappily 
prevailed  throughout  Mexico,  they  succeeded  in  introduc- 
ing cargoes  of  slaves. 

The  feelings  and  views  of  these  men  were  in  no  way 
shared  by  the  original  settlers  from  the  United  States, 
so  that  their  first  steps  were  stealthy.  In  1832,  on 
the  strength  of  some  grievances,  of  which  the  Texans  then 
complained,  they  commenced  with  putting  forth  the  scheme 
of  separation  between  Texas  and  Cohahuila.  A  constitution 
having  been  drawn  up,  a  convention  was  held  in  Texas  to 
petition  the  Sovereign  Congress  to  sanction  it,  and  to  receive 
them  into  the  Mexican  confederation  as  a  separate  State. 
In  this  document,  it  is  said,  **  The  people  of  Texas  present 
the  strongest  assurances  of  their  patriotic  a^tachpaent  to 
the  constitution  and  to  the  republic,  pledging  all  and 
every  interest  in  life  for  the  support  of  their  decli^ration." 
From  this  passage  it  will  be  seen,  that  the  general  con- 
currence had  been  obtained,  by  the  concealment  of  their 
design. 

Colonel  Austin,  charged  with  the  mission  of  urging  at 
the  capital  the  adoption  of  the  prayer  of  the  petition,  re- 
turned in  1 834,  with  very  different  views.  In  the  letter, 
dated  Mexico,  25th  August,  1834,  announcing  his  return, 
he  says — 

<'  Tbe  Government  have  remedied  the  evils  complained 
of  in  Texas,  and  which  threatened  it  with  ruin;  and 
those  who  acted  last  year  in  good  ^aitu,  and  %pith  pure 
intentions  of  separating  fiom  Cohahuila^  are  now  opposed  to 
it,  because  the  reasons  which  made  a  separation  neces- 
sary no  longer  exist."     Colonel  Austin  proce/eded  to  ad- 
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vifte/tfaat  ^^  a  publie  act  of  gratitude  should  be  axpr^ssed 
by  the  people  for  those  reaiedies  that  have  been  applied 
by  the  State  and  General  Government/'  and  counselled 
the  Tezane  to  *^  discoantenance  in  the  most  unequirocal 
manner,^  all  *<  inflammatory  men,"  '^  political  adventu- 
rers/' "would-be-great-men,**  and  **  vain  tattlers/'  and  that 
they  should  **  proclaim,  vrith  one  unanimous  voice,  fide- 
lity TO  Mexico,  opposition  to  violent  men  avd  mea- 
^tTRBs,— and  it  will  be  peace  and  prosperity  to  Texas/' 

Foiled  by  this  unexpected  termination  of  Colonel  Aus- 
tin's mission,  the  malcontents  then  alleged  the  fact  of  the 
existence  of  disunion  and  civil  war  in  the  republic^  a3  t^ 
reason  for  accomplishing  their  separation  from  it. 

These  machinations  were  again  counteracted  by  the 
efforts  and  decisions  of  the  loyal  and  respectable  inha- 
bitants of  the  province,  apd  public  tranqi:|illity  WBi  re- 
stored« 

We  subjoin  an  extract  from  the  address  of  the  central 
Committee  of  Texas^  which,  while  establishing  the  most 
flagrant  case  that  ever  was  made  out  against  the  infatua- 
tion of  revolution,  and  the  gailt  of  treason,  is  a  testimony 
to  the  mildness,  humanity,  and  excellence  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Mexico,  such  as  seems  rather  belonging  to  tradi- 
tions of  patriarchal  society,  than  to  times  in  which  nations 
seem  in  insubordination  to  vie  with  governments  in  op- 
pression. 

**  Allow  us  to  ask  you  as  men,  as  husbands,  as  fathers,  if  you 
are  prepared  heedlessly  to  rush  forward  in  a  cause,  the  termination 
of  which  may  involve  your  country  of  adoption  in  all  the  horrors  of 
civil  war  ?  Are  you  prepared  to  plunge  yourselves  and  your  country 
into  revolution,  to  imbrue  your  hands  in  the  blood  of  your  brethren, 
and  finally  to  be  expelled  from  the  land,  to  which  we  are  so  much 
attached  by  the  strongest  of  ties  ?  If  you  are,  then  adopt  th?  plan 
suggested,  and  we  have  too  mu9h  reason  to  fear  that  our  worst  anti- 
cipations will  be  realized  I 
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'*  Bui  from  the  information  which  we  haye^  and  which  ican  be  fe* 
lied  upon  with  confidence,  we  assure  you  that  the  feelings  of  the 
Federal  Government^  particularly  those  of  the  President,  are  of  the 
most  favorable  character  towards  Texas.  We  are  assured  of  this 
fact  bj  our  representative.  Colonel  Austin,  and  the  advice  which  he 
most  earnestly  presses  upon  us,  is  to  be  peaceful  and  quiet,  and 
to  adopt  as  our  motto,  the  Constitution  and  Laws^  State  and 
Federal. 

*^  Prom  the  State  Government  too,  we  have  surely  received  favors 
the  most  liberal,  and  boons  the  most  free  ;  in  fact,  what  has  been 
for  our  particular  benefit,  which  we  have  asked  and  they  have  not 
granted,  which  was  in  their  power  to  give?  It  has  established  the 
trial  by  jury,  it  has  organised  a  court  especially  for  Texas,  and  if 
it  does  not  answer  the  desired  end,  and  make  us  contented,  it  is  not 
the  fault  of  the  legislature. 

*'  We  ask  you  then,  in  the  spirit  of  candor,  has  the  government 
ever  asked  anything  unreasonable  of  Texas  ?  If  she  has,  we  must 
before  God  and  our  country  say,  tve  know  it  not !  Again,  for  your 
experimental  knowledge  shall  bear  us  out,  has  she  ever  burdened 
,you  with  taxes,  or  the  performance  of  arduous, ex  pensive,  or  peri- 
lous duties  ?  Nay,  has  Texas  ever  borne  any  part  of  the  expenses 
of  sustaining  the  government  that  protects  her  citizens,  their  lives, 
their  liberty,  and  their  property,  either  in  legislation,  or  in  war? 

"  When  have  the  people  of  Texas  called  upon  the  government 
for  any  law  to  their  advantage,  or  for  the  repeal  of  any  law  by  which 
they  were  aggrieved,  but  what  their  requests  have  been  complied 
with  ?"* 

This  fidelity  to  oaths,  this  peace,  this  prosperity,  this 
gratitude  was,  however,  of  short  duration,  Mexico  dis- 
turbed it  not,  withdrew  no  protection,  infringed  no  right; 
but  the  spirit  of  evil  was  busy  and  reviving  ;  while  honest 
men  slumbered  over  the  triumph  they  had  achieved,  the 
black  machinations  broke  forth  again  in  the  form  of  a 

*  *'  This  address  being  founded  on  facts  notorious  to  every  man's 
experience,  peace  and  quiet  were  the  consequence." — Texas  and 
Mexico f  by  a  Mexican  Merchant, ja.  25. 
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Jand  job !    The  circumstances  have  been  described  as  fol* 
Jows  by  an  American  author :  — * 

''  A  committee  of  land  speculators,  whose  plans  were  well  laid, 
luid  whose  funds  were  completely  organizedi  presented  themselvefl 
before  this— by  the  people  of  Texas  never  to  be  forgotten  legisla« 
^nre, — ^which  immediately  passed  a  decree  to  sell  the  vacant  lands  of 
Texas^  and  otherwise  arranged  it  to  be  done  as  soon  as  bidders 
should  present  themselves. 

^'  Of  course  they  were  there,  and  purchased  this  already  sur- 
veyed land,  of  41 1  leagues,  for  30,000  dollars  in  hand,  to  the  Go- 
vernment, or  72  dollars  99  cents  per  league.  But  we  shall  allow 
their  travelling  expenses,  in  conjunction  toith  those  by'bribei  to 
9uch  members  of  the  legislature,  as  were  not  in  partnersMp  with 
them^  to  raise  the  whole  amount,  expended  in  this  nefarious  trans- 
action^ to  40,000  dollars^  or  96  dollars  35  cents  per  league. 

*'  The  house  went  on  thus  for  some  time  gloriously ;  decree  after 
decree  was  passed,  and  signed  by  as  corrupted  a  governor, — what 
will  not  gold  do  I  But  behold  the  brother-in-law  of  the  President 
Santana^  General  Bon  Martin  Perfecto  del  Cos,  Commandant-General 
pf  the  Eastern  States,  and  his  troops  were  at  hand  I  Santana  him- 
self was  close  by,  quelling  an  insurrectionary  movement  in  Zacatecas. 
Orders  were  given  from  head-quarters,  and  the  unconstitutionally 
.acting  legislature  of  Cohahuila  and  Texas  were  (with  the  exception 
of  those  who  seasonably  made  their  escape)  made  prisoners,  and,  in 
due  time,  banished ;  of  course,  their  decrees  of  that  session  de- 
clared  null  and  void  by  the  general  Congress  of  Mexico,  The 
Texan  representatives^  and  other  Americans^  at  that  time  in  Mon« 
clova,  lost  no  time  in  their  retreat  from  thence  to  Texas — raised  the 
war-whoop — '*  Santana  has  destroyed  the  liberals  of  Zacatecas  ;  Ge- 
neral Cos  has  arrested  the  State  Congress  of  Cohahuila  and  Texas, — 
to  sxmSj^-for  the  Mexicans  have  declared  they  will  drive  every 
American  out  of  their  country  /'* 

This  appeal  vf as  not  responded  to ;  public  scorn  and 
condemnation  pursued  these  vile  speculators  and  their 

*  History  of  Texas.    By  David  B.  Edwards.    Cincinnati,  1836. 
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treavonable  confederates  within  the  walls  of  the  legkUture. 
The  sense  of  the  province  may  be  gathered  from  the  pub- 
lic act,  of  which  we  subjoin  extracts : — 

^<  Our  con9titueDi8  learning  that  the  Congress  of  tbie  Sta(e  (Go* 
habuiki  und  Texas)  had,  during  its  session  of  March  present  jear» 
acted  improperly^ — contrary  to  the  rights  of  State,  and  in  direct  op- 
position to  the  Constitution  of  the  Mexican  oonfederatioUfbebg 
corrupted  from  their  line  of  legislative  duties  by  the  undue  influence 
of  a  few  foreigners  and  others,  they  became  amenable  to  the  laws  made 
and  provided*— therefore  were  they  treated  by  the  government  of  tba 
pation  according  to  their  deserts/* 

«  The  law  of  the  14th  of  March  past  (1835,)  is  looked  upon  by 
the  people  with  horror  and  indignation —it  is  looked  upon  as  the 
deatb-blow  to  this  rising  country.  In  violation  of  the  general  con- 
stitution and  the  laws  of  the  nation, — in  violation  of  good  faith  and 
ihe  most  sacred  guarantees, — Congress  has  trampled  upon  the  rights 
of  the  people  and  the  Goveminent,  in  selling  four  hundred  and  eleyeu 
leagues  at  private  sale,  and  at  a  shameful  sacrifice ;.  thereby  creating 
a  monopoly — ^thereby  entirely  ruining  the  future  prospects  of  our 
country,  contrary  to  law,  and.  contrary  to  the  true  interest  of  every 
citizen  in  Texas*" 

The  sjpeeulators  now  ^ndeayoured  by  desperate  acts  to 
eompromise  their  compatriots  with  the  natiye  Mexicans 
aind  the  g'overonient.  Bat  these  sent  two  of  their  most  re- 
spected citizens  to  General  Cos  to  state  the  real  feeling  of 
the  colonists  and  the  people  of  Texas,  and  to  repudiate 
the  conduct  of  the  rebels.  Thus,  then,  had  every  means 
successively  adopted,  failed  in  effect,  and  the  hitherto 
insignificant  as  desperate  band,  was  at  once  utterly  frus- 
trated in  its  machinations  and  exposed  in  its  character  and 
intentions,  and  the  repose  of  the  community  seemed  thence- 
forward secured,  when  a  new  and  unexpected  incident  oc- 
curred, and  changed  the  face  of  affairs.  An  armed  expe- 
dition from  New  Orleans  arrived  in  Texas! 

It  was  not  against  Mexican  armies  that  these  bands 
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were  directed ;  they  were  edgaged  in  vengeful  and  pre-* 
datory  expeditions  against  Texans  and  Americans,  to  eom* 
pel  them  to  make  common  cause  with  themselves.  They 
had  even  the  audacity  to  pass  resolutions  such  as  the  fol* 
lowing  :— 

"  "  Resolved — That  no  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  under  the 
control  or  in  the  name  of  Santana,  shall  be  suffered  to  enter 
TexaSi  whatever  may  be  his  creientialSf  or  upon  whatever  prin- 
ciple he  may  assume  the  privilege. 

**  Eesolved-^Th&t  if  any  citisen  or  citisens  whatever,  shall  leave 
the  country  on,  or  before  the.  contest— or  shall  assist  the  enemy  in 
any  shape  whatsoever,  during  the  conflict,  their  property  shall  ba 
confiscated  for  and  in  behalf  of  the  war. 

**  Resolved — That  the  property  of  those  inhabitants  who  may  pre- 
tend neutrality  or  otherwise,  so  as  not  to  assist  their  brother  AtMri" 
I  cans  in  this  war,  shall  be  theirs/  sacrificed  to  its  welfare  and  pro- 

secution.*' 

This  was  the  "  Revolution  of  Texas." 

The  forces  of  IV^exico  were  at.  one  time  occupied  in  con* 
testing,  under  hostile  leaders,  the  establishment  of  a  cen- 
tral or  a.purely  federative  constitution ;  at  another  engaged 
in  preparing  to  receive,  and  finally  in  resisting,  the  attack 
made  upon  it  by  a  great  European  power ;  so  that  the  field 
was  left  open,  and  the  enterprise  became  easy. 

Th  us  paralyzed  and  threatened,  the  Mexican  Govern* 
ment  was  unable  to  resist  or  put  down,  not  the  insurrec- 
tion; for  that  teim  cannot  af^ly,  but  the  piratical  seizure 
of  the  province,  where  the  bandits  were  supplied  and  re- 
cruited from  the  neighbouring  great  nation,  whose  co-ope- 
ration involved  at  once  the  well  disposed  American  settlers, 
and  added  to  the  external  and  internal  embarrassments  of 
the. Mexican  Government,  the  danger  of  a  war  with*' the 
United  States.  However,  in  the  early  part  of  1836,  an 
efibrt  was  made ;  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  under  the 
President  Santana,  entered  Texas^  driving  before  him 
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General  Houston^  with  some  hundred  insurgents^  from  one 
frontier  of  the  province  to  the  other,  when  he  was^  with  his 
Tsnguard  of  1400,  suddenly  surprised  by  the  Texans,  who 
had  been  just  before  on  the  point  of  crossing  into  the  United 
States  territory.  It  is  supposed  that  this  surprise  was  owing 
to  reinforcements  from  the  regular  United  States  troops — 
the  Texan  troops  being  themselves  Americans.  The  Pre^ 
sident  Santana  was  captured  with  the  vanguard  in  this 
bloodless  surprise,  and  General  Filisola,  at  the  head  of  the 
main  body,  was  deterred  from  attacking  the  insurgents 
from  fear  of  comprising  the  life  of  the  President ;  this 
was  the  celebrated  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  on  the  2Ist  April, 
1836. 

This  was  the  « Independence  of  Texas." 

These  were  the  facts  which  European  governments  had 
to  consider  in  coming  to  a  decision  as  to  the  light  in  which 
they  should  look  on  the  *'  infant  state"  of  Texas. 

Mexico  and  England. 

Mexico,  by  no  single  act  abandoned  or  compro- 
mised her  sovereign  rights  over  any  portion  of  her  ter- 
ritory, comprised  within  the  limits  of  the  provincial 
state  of  Texas.  As  early  as  November,  1835,  when  the 
first  overt  expeditions  proceeded  from  the  shores  of  the 
United  States,  she  indignantly  remonstrated  at  Wash- 
ington. The  disregard  of  these  remonstrances  was  a 
case  of  war,  which  the  weakness  of  Mexico  alone  pre- 
vented. 

A  State  thus  assailed  has  to  look  throughout  the  world 
for  allies  and  supporters..  Where  could  Mexico  look? 
With  France  she  was  at  variance.  Russia  was  sup- 
posed to  have  schemes  upon  her  territory  on  the  Pacific. 
Both  Governments  could  only  be  considered  by  Mexico 
as  associated  with  the  United  States  in  character 
and  design,  if  not  in   immediate   projects.     There  was, 
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however,  one  great  Government,  deeply  interested  in  her 
welfare— this  power  was  England ,  on  whom  was  the  obli- 
gation of  supporting  Mexico  imposed,  by  the  fact  that  her 
own  territory  was  exposed  to  the  same  danger  as  that  of 
Mexico,  and  from  the  same  source.  It  became,  therefore, 
her  part  to  support  the  remonstrances  of  Mexico,  and  to 
enforce  them  in  case  the  United  States  disregarded  the 
appeal. 

The  case  presented  itself  in  two  points  of  view — first,  the 
making  of  Texas  a  slave-holding  state :  and  secondly,  its 
prospective  incorporation  with  the  United  States.  The  first 
was  repugnant  to  all  our  sympathies,  as  well  as  to  our 
acquired  rights.  The  second,  alarming  on  the  score  of  the 
friendly  relations  which  it  was  a  primary  object  to  preserve 
with  the  United  States,  and  threatening  directly  our 
possessions  and  dominions  on  the  American  continent, — 
and  both  these  merged  into  one.  Slavery  being  kept  out  of 
Texas,  its  independence  would  be  innoxious,  and  might  be 
real.  Slavery  established,  independence  was  but  a  pretext 
and  a  passage  to  its  incorporation.  A  new  power  springing 
into  being  between  the  Republic  of  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  though  peopled  originally  and  entirely 
by  citizens  of  the  latter,  could  be  no  cause  of  apprehension 
to  England  :  being  independent  it  became  the  necessary 
ally  of  England  in  case  she  wanted  one,  that  is,  in 
case  the  United  States  threatened  her  neighbours.  It  would 
be  the  best  protection  to  Mexico,  as  fitter  to  deal  with  their 
Anglo-Saxon  brethren,  and  being  by  the  original  constitu- 
tion possessed  of  institutions  similar  to  those  of  the  New 
England  States,  and  not  polluted  by  slavery,  the  new. 
republic  would  have  found  support  most  valuable  within. 
the  Union,  and  presented  in  its  existence  a  guarantee  at 
once  for  the  arrestation  of  Slavery,  and  for  the  perma- 
nency of  the  Union  itself,  by  the  check  herein  placed  to 
aggressive  and    ambitious  tendencies.     These,  however 
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gigantic  and  alarming  they  have  become,  were  then  within 
reach  of  easy  cure.  But  the  picture  is  reversed,  the  moment 
that  slavery  is  there  established.  It  is  no  longer  an  inde- 
pendent State.  Independence  is  but  a  mask  fbr  design, 
not  design  only  of  the  United  States  against  Me^ico^  but 
of  a  few  plotters  against  the  United  States.  The  pro- 
perty of  the  one  and  the  honour  of  the  other  were  at  once 
at  stake ;  the  first  was  to  be  plundered  to  constitute  the 
second  a  plunderer. 

Here,  then,  was  a  danger  for  England  as  for  Mexico 
of  the  most  alarming  kitid, — a  danger  foreseen  and  self-an- 
nounced from  the  very  earliest  moment.  A  danger  which 
now,  after  nearly  ten  years,  bursts  upon  the  nation  un'pre- 
pared,  nothing  haying  been  done  by  its  government,  neither 
ignorant  nor  unappealed  to,  to  prevent  its  ocisurrence,  and 
everything  to  encourage  the  actors  and  to  precipitate  the 
event ! 

Nearly  ten  years  ago  was  it  furthermore  avowed  that 
the  difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  anneication  of  Texas  as  af 
slave-holding  State,  lay  ill  th6  necessity  of  acquiring  in  the 
north  a  compensating  and  counterbalancing  increase  of  anti- 
slavery  territory.  By  the  establishment,  therefore,  of 
slavery  in  the  provinces  detached  from  Mexico  by  Ame- 
rican adventurers,  without  opposition  from  England  and 
with  .her  concurrence,  and,  as  will  be  hereafter  seen,  her 
positive  and  vehement  co-operation,  a  change  was  wrought' 
id  the  minds  of  the  whole  Union.  By  the  bare  possibility 
that  England'  might  sanction  the  annexation  of  the 
Texas— a  vrider  rAnge  of  ambitious  prospects  then  na- 
turally presented  itselk  '^'oi  the  disputed  territory  of 
the  North-east,  not  disputed  Oregon  alone.  But  the  co-* 
Ibnikl  possessions  of  GreiEit  Britain  itself,  iVom  objects 
of  hopeless  lodging,  ntwf^  beicrtnie  stims  of  settled  ambition, 
arirf  called  for  severally;  as  necessary  to  the  balknce  of  the 
Stktes  Within  tliemselves  on  constitutional  questions; 
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At  an  early  period  the  Texan  question  presented  itself 
thus  simply  to   the  contemplation  of   a  British   states^ 
man,    commanding,    upon    grounds    the    most    urgent, 
that  the  evil  should  be  checked  in  its  origin.    The  ease  of 
L  doing  so  equalled  the  necessity.     Here  was  no  doubtful 

'  pretender  to  a  Persian  throne — no  Asiatic  complication—- 

no  Egyptian  or  Turkish  politics^  In  the  most  thrilling  ac- 
cents of  the  English  tongue  was  expounded  the  dangef 
to  Texan  freedom  and  England's  interests,  by  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  our 
countrymen  had  read  the  exposition* 

England  had  not  to  rely  alone  on  the  general  rights 

given  to  her  in  common  with  every  other  nation  by  public 

law  in  arresting  a  danger  by  which  she  was  threatened. 

She  had  rights  secured  by  treaty  in  Texas  to  defend— 

I  rights  which  she  could  not  abstain  from  asserting,  but 

I  which  being  asserted,  every  difficulty  was  solved. 

The  15th  article  of  the  treaty  between  Great  Britain 
and  Mexico  (December,  1826,)  stipulated  that — 

^'  The  government  of  Mexico  engages  to  co-operate  with  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty /br,  Me  total  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  to 
prohibit  all  persons  inhabiting  within  the  territories  of  Mexico, 
in  the  most  effectual  manner,  from  taking  any  share  in  such  trade.*' 

The  revolution  of  Texas,  supposing  it  bona  fide  in  its 
origin  and  successful  in  its  termination,  could  alter  no  inter- 

I  national  obligation  affecting  it  as  previously  constituting 

it  a  portion  of  Mexico.  For  more  than  three  years  be- 
fore the  recognition  of  its  independence  by  any  Power, 
the  Texans  violated  this  treaty  without  calling  forth 
the  necessary  steps  on  the  part  of  Britain  to  enforce  her 
right  and  obt^ip  satisfaction ;  yet  the  Texans  had  engaged 
in  the  traffic  of  slaves  and  imported  them  from  the 
United  States  and  direct  from  Africa.  The  opportunity 
thus  presented  itself  before  any  one  government  had  ac- 

'■  knowledged  the  independent  existence  of  Texas,  become 

VOL.    III.  2    H 
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o  slave  holding  Ste^e,— and  hence  before  any  one  power 
could,  on  the  ground  of  a  &/acto independence  intermeddle 
in  the  separate  proceedings  of  Great  Britain,  based  on 
Treaty.  Moreover,  her  zealous  philanthropy  in  favour  of 
the  African  was  at  that  time  admitted  by  all  nations  as  a 
legitimate  ground  of  action. 

Great  Britain  had  to  call  the  attention  of  the  govern-* 
ment  of  Mexico  to  the  flagrant  violations  of  the  the  Treaty 
of  1826,  *^  by  persons  inhabiting  the  territories  of  Mexico." 
The  acknowledgment  of  that  government  that  it  was  not 
within  their  power  to  control  those  acts,  gave  England  a 
right  of  war  against  Texas,  which  she  was  free  to  exercise 
with  or  without  Mexico's  consent.  But  gladly  would  she 
have  availed  herself  of  such  aid  in  restoring  order,  dis-« 
turbed  only  by  foreign  machinations,  and  in  treeing  the 
loyal  population  of  Texas  from  a  forced  participation  in 
the  rebel  outbreak.  What,  then,  easier  at  the  outset 
than  prevention  ?  Had  it  not  been  easy  it  was  requisite. 
But  it  was  easier  far  to  do  than  to  describe.  The  voice  of 
a  powerful  nation  in  a  just  cause  is  never  heard  in  vain  ; 
the  words  of  a  great  Government  are  acts. 

The  United  States  at  first  held  aloof,  but  disclaimed  all 
confederacy  in  or  sanction  of  the  proceedings  in  Texas,  but 
took  no  measures  to  repress  them.  Years  having  elapsed, 
and  public  opinion  gradually  won  over,  the  solicita- 
tions of  her  citizens,  now  predominant  in  Texas,  to  be 
received  into  the  Union,  was  replied  to  by  recognizing 
their  d!e /ac^o  independence — we  might  here  be  reading 
the  history  of  Georgia,  Wallachia,  or  Serbia.  France 
followed  up  the  act  of  the  United  States,  and  acknow- 
ledged a  sovereign  existence  in  this  body  of  American' 
plunderers.  The  French:  papers,  with  ready  instinct, 
exulted  in  the  new  enemy  that  had  arisen  for  England 
in  the  Western  world,  and  the  natural  ally  that  had  sprung^ 
up  for  France.     The  recognition  of  the  Texas  was  im- 
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portant  in  Paris  because  it  was  a  blow  against  England  ! 
— The  accredited  representative  in  Texas,  proposed  to  the 
Congress,  to  cement  the  alliance  between  them  by  the 
establishment  of  a  line  of  French  military  colonists,  as  a 
barrier  against  the  Indians.  This  was  one  of  the  fruits 
of  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  July. 

Diplomatic  Relations  and  Treaties  between  England 
AND  Mexico  and  Texas. 

Having  shewn  what  England  had  neglected  to  do,  we  now 
come  to  what  she  has  done.  She  confirmed  the  act  of 
the  United  States  and  of  France — she  recognized  Tetas  ! 

Mo  redress  for  past  infractions  of  treaty  are  the 
conditions  of  this  compact — no  assurances  for  a  future 
observance  of  them  contained  in  it — no  single  thing  was 
required  from  Texas  —  everything  was  sacrificed  to  her. 
It  is  not  then  in  Texas  that  the  objects  of  the  negotia- 
tion is  to  be  looked  fon  Astounding  as  this  may 
be,  what  we  have  stated  is  nothing  to  what  follows.  It 
is  a  compact  to  coerce  Mexico— it  is  a  bond  of  conspi-^ 
racy,  not  a  compact  of  mutual  advantage.  It  is  an  an- 
nuuQcementi  that  the  independence  of  this  revolted  pro-* 
vince  is  an  object  of  the  British  Minister,  to  which  he 
sacrifices  all  justice,  sympathies,  and  interests  of  his  na- 
tion. It  is  to  tell  Mexico  before  the  world  that  she  must 
desist  from  a  contest  in  which  she  was  engaged,  and  ac- 
knowledge the  sovereignty  of  foreign  freebooters,  while 
aggravating  the  wound  to  the  national  pride  by  holding 
Texas  forth  as  dictating  the  conditions.  la  offering  this 
unparalleled  outrage  the  British  Government  presented 
itself  as  a  mediator ! 

The  treaty  is  as  follows : — 

**  fVhereas,*  her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  the  Unit^  Kingdom  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland^  being  desirous  of  putting,  an  end  to  the 

*  See  a  remarkable  identity  of  style  with  the  Lahore  compact. 
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hostilities^  which  still  continue  to  be  carried  on  between  Mexico 
and  Texas,  h<u  offbrbd  her  mediation  to  the  contending  parties^ 
with  a  view  to  bring  about  a  pacification  between  them,  and  whereas 
the  republic  of  Texas  has  accepted  the  mediation  so  offered  ;  the  re- 
public of  Texas,  and  herBritannic  Majesty's  Government,  have  deter- 
mined  to  settle^  by  means  of  a  convention,  certain  arrangements  which 
will  become  necessary^  is  the  event  of  such  pacification  being 
effected^  and  have,  for  this  purpose,  named  as  their  plenipotentiaries, 
that  is  to  say,  the  Republic  of  Texas,  General  James  Hamilton,  &c. 
&c.  and  her  Majesty,  the  Queen  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Right 
Honourable  Henry  John  Viscount  Palmerston,  &c.  Sec.  &c.  who 
have  agreed  upon,  and  concluded  the  following  articles : — 

"  Article  I . — The  Republic  of  Texas  agrees  that  if,  by  means  of 
the  mediation  of  her  Britannic  Majesty,  an  unlimited  truce  shall 
be  established  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  withik  thirty  days 
after  this  convention  shall  have  been  communicated  to  the  Mexican 
Government,  by  her  Britannic  Majesty's  mission  at  Mexico,  and 
Mexico  shall  have  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Texas,  then 
■and  in  such  case  the  Republic  of  Texas  will  take  upon  itself  & 
portion,  amounting  to  one  million  pounds  sterling,  of  the  capital  of 
the  foreign  debt  contracted  by  the  Republic  of  Mexico  before  the  I  st 
of  January,  1835. 

''  Article  2.— -The  manner  in  which  the  capital  of  one  million 
pounds  sterling  of  foreign  debt,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article, 
shall  be  transferred  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico  to  the  Republic  of 
Texas,  shall  be  settled  hereafter  by  a  special  government  between 
the  Republic  of  Texas  and  the  Republic  of  Mexico. 

"  Article  3. — The  present  convention  shall  be  ratified,  an^  the 
ratifications  shall  be  exchanged  at  London  as  soon  as  possible  within 
the  space  of  nine  months  within  this  date. 

"  In  witness  whereof,  &c.  &c.,  London,  Nth  Nov.,  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  a.d.  1840. 

(Signed)  **  Palmerston. 

"Hamilton.** 
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Sucii  a  Ti'eaty  could  have  been  concocted  only  to 
widen  the  breach  between  Mexico  and  Texas,  and  to  en- 
courage the  design  of  the  United  States  against  the  latter. 
Slavery,  under  such  circumstances,  could  not  have  been 
tolerated  had  it  not  been  desired.  That  which  was  omitted, 
as  that  which  was  done,  equally  proved  the  resolution  of 
the  British  Minister  to  encourage  the  designs  of  the  United 
States  against  England,  while  he  was  simultaneously  on 
another  field  (the  North-east  boundary  differences,)  bring- 
ing about  the  same  result. 

On  the  memorable  occasion  of  the  recognition  by  Mr. 
Canning  of  the  de  facto  independence  of  the  revolted 
Spanish  colonies  how  different  was  his  conduct.  Commer- 
cial relations  had  been  carried  on  with  them  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  for  many  years,  and  Spain  had  sanctioned  that 
intercourse.*  Inconveniences  being  felt  from  the  want  of 
an  accredited  representative  of  England,  as  well  as  of  in- 
ternational rules  and  rights,  Mr.  Canning  at  length  ne- 
gotiated treaties  of  coiQmerce  and  navigation  with  the 
several  republics.  Those  treaties  abstain  from  all  reference 
to  the  contest  carrying  on  with  the  mother  country,  never 
mention  the  name  of  Spain,  and  concert  no  plots  against 
her,  fully  reserving  all  her  de  jure  rights,  they  merely  re- 
gulate the  intercourse  already  existing  between  Great 
Britain  and— the  Spanish  Colonies  became  states.  The 
contrast  will  be  shewn  by  quoting  the  preamble  of  the 
treaty  between  England  and  Mexico  (December,  1826.) : 

"  Preamble, 

^  Extensive  commercial  intercourse  having  been  esta- 
"  blished  for  some  time  between  the  dominions  of  his 
^^  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  United  States  of  Mexico, 
**  it  seems  good  for  the  security,  as  well  as  the  encou- 

*  Decree  of  the  King  of  Spain,  9tli  February,  1824. 
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**  ragement  of  such  commercial  intercourse,  and  for  the 
**  maiQtenance  of  good  understanding  between  bis  said 
^  Britannic  Majesty  and  the  said  States,  that  the  rela- 
^  tions  now  aabststing  between  them  should  be  r^iilarly 
**  acknowledged  and  tmibmei,  bj  Ae  aignatmHB  of  ji 
**  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation.'' 

But  this  is  not  all — we  make  surrender  of  rights — we 
enforce  destruction  of  our  positiTc  pecuniary  advantages 
and  bonds.  It  is  not  slavery  only  that  is  suffered,  but 
money  is  given  away.  Mexico  is  indebted  to  British  subjects^ 
to  the  amount  of  ten  millions  sterling ;  for  the  repayment 
of  this  debt  they  hold  Texas  bound  as  a  part  of  its  terri- 
tory. But  independently  of  this  general  engagement,  they 
have  a  special  bond  on  45,000,000  of  acres  in  the  province 
of  Texas,  conceded  by  the  law  of  conversion,  for  the  de- 
ferred debt  in  1837.  This  claim  was  not  unknown  to  the 
Minister  who  signed  the  convention  with  Texas,  having 
been  strongly  urged  upon  him  by  the  Committee  of  the 
South  American  Bondholders,  and  fully  admitted  !  Never- 
theless, this  claim,  together  with  the  stipulation  for  the 
abolition  of  ^lavery,  which  to  ensure  might  have  been  an 
inducement  to  recognise  Texas,  as  they  were  the  only 
conditions  on  which  it  could  be  recognised,  were  put  out 
of  the  way  in  adopting  her  cause,  and  in  associating  Eng- 
land to  her  violences  and  crimes !  It  is  not  then  in  Texas 
that  the  objects  of  the  British  Minister  are  to  be  sought. 
Is  it  not  also  clear  that  it  is  Engand  (that  is,  her  Minis- 
ter), and  not  the  United  States,  that  has  brought  to  head 
the  Texan  Conspiracy ;  and  that  the  United  States,  in 
following  the  path  he  has  traced  out,  has,  like  Texas  and 
Mexico,  been  only  his  instrument  ? 

No  sooner  did  this  infamous  plot*  between  the  Texan 

*  There  are  two  other  Treaties,  one  of  Commerce  and  Naviga- 
tion, the  other  to  prevent  the  importation  of  Slaves  and  for  the  Right 
of  Visit, '  our  remarks  on  which  we  are  constrained  to  reserve  for  a 
reprint. 
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Agent  ancl  the  British  Minister  transpire,  thati  the  Envoy 
of  Mexico  protested  against  it  in  fitting  terms  of  abhor- 
rence and.  indignation  ;  and  the  Mexican  Government , 
tuaght  respect  for  law  by  the  European  violence  to  which 
she  seemed  to  be  exposed  as  a  mark  to  level  its  poisoned 
shafts  of  gailt  and  perfidy,  sanctioned  the  step  of  its 
representative,  and  supported  it  by  a  declaration  distin- 
guished alike  by  dignity,  courage,  and  discrimination. 

MEXICAN    PROTEST. 

.  ''  The  Government  of  Mexico  ratifies  the  protest  of  its 
Charge  d' Affaires  to  Lord  Palmerston,  adding,  that  the 
acknowledgment  of  a  faction  of  adventurers  as  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  is  contrary  to  the  principles  which  Lord 
Palmerston,  conjointly  with  the  four  Powers,  has  main- 
tained in   Europe  on   the  Turco-Egyptian  question,  in 
which  no  adventurer,  but  an  illustrious  prince,  a  native 
born  of  the  country,  endeavoured  to  withdraw  himself 
from  the  country  of  the  Grand  Seignior  of  Constantinople. 
That  the  conduct  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  a  breach  of  the 
harmony  and  good  faith  which  was  considered  also  by  the 
Spanish  American   States  to  be  characteristic  of    the 
British  Government,  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  conceive^ 
in  the  face  of  existing  treaties  of  alliance  and  friend- 
ship between  Great  Britain  and  Mexico,  by  which  the 
integrity  of    the    Mexican    territory    is    acknowledged, 
Texas  should  be  recognised  as  a  sovereign  people,  not  a 
fraction  of  the  same  territory  and  its  primitive  inhabitants, 
but  a  handful  of  adventurers  who,  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
world  have  entered  upon  the  Mexican  territory,  is  acknow- 
ledged, bringing  slaves  with  them  to  re-establish  slavery  in 
a  country  in  which  by  law  slavery  was  abolished*    That  in 
the  treaty  between  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Agent  for 
Texas,  there  is  no  provision  for  the  abolition  ofslaveryj  a 
condition  which  the  English  Government  has  exacted  from 
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ail  the  Spanish  American  Governments.  That  the  territory' 
of  Texas  is  mortgaged  for  the  foreign  debt  of  Mexico^  and 
to  permit  the  alienation  of  a  property  so  sacred  against 
THE  WILL  OF  ITS  OWNBB,  and  cncouTaging  the  desires  of 
its  aggressors  with  the  moral  force  of  the  recognition  of  their 
independence^  is  to  attack  every  principle  of  justice  and 
ioternational  right. 

*'  Ib  consequence,  the  Mexican  goyerhment,  firm  in  the  ' 
justice  of  its  cause,  and  resolved  to  preserve  the  integrity 
of  its  territory,  will  commit  to  force  the  execution  of  the 
national  will,  whose  energy  is  daily  displayed  in  the  re- 
sources voluntarily  proffered  by  all  the  citizens,  and  in  the 
progressive  amelioration  of  the  revenues  of  the  state.  And 
the  English  people  will  render  justice  to  Mexico  when  it  is 
seen  that  the  anomalous  conduct  of  the  British  Minister 
does  not  prevent  her  from  fulfilling  the  oblk/ations  which  she 
has  contracted^  and  will  see  besides  that  the  Mexican  na- 
tion knows  how  to  distinguish  between  the  British  people 
an4  their  Government'* 

The  excuse  that  will  be  set  up  for  the  minister's  act9, 
that  is,  for  the  speaker's  heedlessness,  will  be — ^  Oh,  he 
had  other  business  to  attend  to;  he  could  not  have  been 
aware  of  the  circumstances ;  he  left  it  to  some  clerk  in  tlie 
Foreign  Office.  You  cannot  expect  a  British  Minister  to 
attend  to  such  paltry  things  as  these.'*  Now  this  defence 
of  ignorance  cannot  be  set  up  here;  there  stands  the 
Mexican  Protest,  which  is  the  whole  case.  The  Mexican 
Minister  must  have  urged  all  these  reasons  before — never- 
theless, there  stands  the  Treaty.  It  has  borne  its  fruits ; 
Slavery  is  established  and  British  debt  wiped  out;  Texas 
Annexation  is  decided  by  two  of  the  '^  three  estates "  of 
the  Union ;  war  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico 
apprcutches,  and  there  is  the  Protest— it  was  made  public  by 
th^  Mexican  Government,— ^A^re  is  no  reply  t 
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.  We  cannot^  need  not  stay  tor  further  comment.     What 
parallel  is  to  be  foanJ  for  such   acts  in  the  records  of 
huuian  crime,  and  we  know  not  if  in  the  catalogue  of  the 
deeds  of  the  minister  by  which   it  has  been  perpetrated 
that  it  can  be  matched  in  composure  and  audacity  ? 

Lord  Aberdeen  having  resumed  the  seals  of  office  in 
1841,  we  find  him  on  the  18th  August,  1843)  in  reply  to 
interrogatories  of  Lord  Brougham's,  announcing  the  opi-. 
nioins  and  describing  the  conduct  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  conversation  which  then  took  place  in  the 
House  of  Lords  was  of  the  most  insignificant  character, 
shewing  perfect  ignorance  of  facts  and  law ;  nevertheless  it 
has  been  made  the  foundation  of  the  subsequent  proceed- 
ings of  the  United  States,  and  not  without  reason,  as  tlie 
very  insignificance  of  the  words  uttered  by  such  men  made 
them  to  the  United  States  of  the  deepest  importance. 

Lord  Brougham  declared  himself  '*  irresistibly  anxiatus* 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas,"  stating  that  <^  he 
knew  the  Texans  would  do  mtu:h  as  regarded  the  abolition 
of  slavery,  if  Mexico  could  be  induced  to  recognize  their  in- 
dependence," and  ^<  if  by  our  good  offices  we  could  get  the 
Mexican  government  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 
Texas,  it  might  terminate  in  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
Texas,  and  ultimately  the  whole  of  the  Southern  States  in 
America" 

Lord  Aberdeen,  replying  to  this  gossip,  said  that  he  was 
endeavouring  **  to  procure  from  Mexico  the  recognition  of 
Texas,''  and  that  he  «  need  hardly  say  that  every  effort  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  lead  to  that 
result  which  was  contemplated  by  his  noble  friend ;  that  no 
one  was  more  anxious  than  himself  to  see  the  abolition  of 
slavery  in  Texas,"  which  would  be  *^  pressed"  by  "  negotia- 
tions and  every  other  means  in  the  power  of  Government." 

*  It  is  a  pity  that  this  anxiety  did  not  lead  him  to  read  the  trea- 
ties,  and  then  to  consult  some  work  on  international  law. 
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Suppodng  that  Lord  Aberdeen  had  meant  what  he  said^ 
and  that  with  the  power  of  England  at  his  dbposal,  he  had 
intended  to  interfere  in  the  afiairs  df  a  foreign  state,  to* 
change  its  internal  constitution,  then  would  this  have  been 
an  announcement  to  the  United  States  of  a  danger  of  the 
greatest  magnitude,  and  the  revelation  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  of  a  conspiracy  of  the  blackest  die,  giving  to  the 
United  States  the  power  of  appealing  to  every  civilized 
community  for  support  and  assistance  in  the  war  for  e^t- 
ence  into  which  it  was  impelled.  But  the  words  of  Lord 
Aberdeen  were  simply  breath,  and  every  man  in  both 
hemispheres  knew  that  it  was  so ;  and  he  concludes  with 
excusing  himself  irom  expressing  any  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  in  fact,  he  was  not  aware  that  he  had  said  any  thing. 

Mr.  Everett,  on  Nov.  3rd,  1843,  writes  :— 

*'In  obedience  to  your  instructions,  I  alluded  to  the  (igency^ 
which  the  British  government  were  supposed  to  be  exercising  to 
procure  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  Texas.  Lord  Aberdeen  said 
he  was  glad  I  had  mentioned  this  subject,  for  it  was  one  on  which 
he  intended  himself  to  make  some  observations.  His  attention 
had  been  called  to  some  suggestions  in  the  American  papers  in 
favour  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  to  the  Union,  by  way  of  coun- 
teracting the  designs  imputed  to  England ;  and  he  would  say,  that 
if  this  measure  were  undertaken  on  any  such  grounds,  it 
would  be  wholly  without  provocation.** 

If  you  annex  Texas,  says  Lord  Aberdeen,  it  will  be  on 
the  penalty  of  a  war  with  England.  No,  he  does  not  say 
this — he  does  not  even  ask  their  intentions — he  waits  not 
till  they  speak.  He  is  equally  ready  to  anticipate  and  sur- 
render. Absurd  sentences  appear  in  the  American  papers 
— he  assumes  such  to  be  the  designs  of  the  Government. 
Assuming  this,  he  exculpates  himself  from  having  sinned, 
and  sanctions,  by  only  excusing  himself,  the  aggression, 
when  his  hint  shall  have  been  adopted. 
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Mr.  Everett  reporting,  Laid  Aberdeen  proceeds  :— 

**  SngUmd  had  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Texas,  and 
kad  treated  and  would  continue  to  treat  her  as  an  independent 
power.  That  England  had  long  heen  pledged  to  encourage  the 
abolition  of  the  slave  trade  and  of  slavery,  as  far  as  her  influence 
extended,  and  in  every  proper  way,  but  had  no  wish  to  interfere  in 
the  Internal  concerns  of  foreign  governments.  She  gave  her  advice 
where  she  thought  it  would  be  acceptable  in  favour  of  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery,  but  nothing  more.  In  reference  to  Texas,  the  8ug« 
gestion  that  England  luid  made  or  intended  to  make  the  abolition 
of  slavery  the  condition  of  any  treaty  arrangement  with  her^ 
was  wholly  without  foundation.  It  had  never  been  alluded  to  in 
that  connection." 

This,  which  Lord  Aberdeen  repels  as  an  injurious  impu- 
tation, and  which  if  he  had  done,  would  in  his  eyes  have  no 
doubt  constituted  a  provocation  sufficient  to  justify  the 
annexation  of  the  Texas,  was  but  what  it  was  Lord  Aber- 
deen's duty  to  require  in  fulfilment  of  the  treaty  stipula- 
tions of  Great  Britain,  and  equally  so  to  have  endeavoured 
to  secure  himself  for  England,  had  it  not  been  already 
secured  to  her  by  Mr.  Canning. 

We  continue  to  quote  Lord  Aberdeen.  What  he  can 
utter  is  truly  wonderful. 

''  General  Hamilton,  as  commissioner  from  Texas,  had  proposed 
that  England  should  make  or  guarantee  a  loan  to  Texas,  to  be  used 
to  aid  her  in  obtaining  from  Mexico  the  recognition  of  her  inde- 
pendence, and  in  other  ways  to  promote  the  development  of  her  re- 
sources ;  and  he  himself  (Lord  Aberdeen)  had  at  first  thought 
somewhat  favourably  of  the  proposition,  considering  Texas  as  a  fine 
promising  country ^  which  it  would  be  good  policy  to  help  through 
her  temporary  embarrassments.  But  on  mentioning  the  project  to 
his  colleagues,  they  deemed  it  wholly  inexpedient,  nor  did  he  him- 
self continue  to  give  it  countenance ;  nor  was  the  loan,  as  proposed 
by  General  Hamilton^  and  at  first  favourably  viewed  by  himself,  in 
the  slightest  degree  connected  with  the  abolition  of  slavery  as  a 
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condition  or  consequence.  In  the  course  of  the  last  surnmer  he 
hftd  been  waited  upon»  as  he  supposed  I  was  aware  at  the  time,  by 
a  deputation  of  American  abolitionists,  who  were  desirous  of  engag.- 
ing  the  Britbh  government  in  some  such  measure,  (viz.,  of  a  loan 
connected  with  the  abolition  of  slavery),,  but  that  he  had  given  them 
no  countenance  whatever.  He  had  informed  them  that,  by  everi^ 
proper  means  of  influence  he  would  encourage  the  abolition  of 
slavery^  and  that  he  had  recommbndjbii  tub  Mexican  Govern- 

MBNT  TO  INTEREST  ITSELF  IN  THE  HATTER  ;  but  he    told   them   at 

the  outset  that  he  should  consider  himself  bound  in  good  faith  to 
repeat  every  thing  that  might  pass  between  them  to  the  Texan 
Charge  d'a£faires.*' 

By  England*s  treaty  with  Mexico  in  1826,  the  federative 
states  of  diat  republic  bound  the  territories  appertaining 
to  them,  to  a  total  abolition  of  slavery.  That  obligation  is 
inherent  to  the  soil.  Texas  could  not,  by  separating  from 
the  United  States  of  Mexico^  free  herself  from  it,  even 
though  that  de  facto  independence  claimed  for  her  should 
have  been  secured  de  jure  by  an  unconstitutional  recogni- 
tion of  Mexico.  England  had  not  caused  the  insertion  of  a 
special  clause  reiterative  of  this  obligation^  but  she  had 
inserted  no  clause  discharging  either  England  or  Texas  from 
their  mutual  obligations ;  she  required  to  exercise  no  agency* 
to  procure  abolition  of  slavery  in  any  portion  of  the  then 
existing  Mexican  territory.  She  had  kept  silent  on  the  past 
infraction,  awaiting  the  termination  of  this  contest,  but  this 

*  What  the  agency  was  that  England  employed  in  Texas  to  pro- 
mote her  views,  the  American  agents  sufficiently  represent,  in 
describing  the  hoax  played  off  on  Lord  Aberdeen  about  the  loan ; 
beyond  this  there  was  the  agent  sent  by  Lord  Durham  frotn 
Canada  to  TexaSy  to  preach  war  against  Mexico,  extol  slavery^  and 
proclaim  the  ^*  acquisitive  instincts"  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  ;  and 
this  was  the  aspirant  to  place  in  Texas,  the  confidentially  consulted 
of  the  Foreign  Office,  and  the  sole  instructor  of,  and  authority  to 
the  British  nation  on  Texan  politics. 
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proceeding  of  the  representative  of  the  United  States,  re- 
quired, if  any  thing  could  require,  that  an  end  be  put  to 
suspense,  and  the  right  of  England  asserted.  Had  such  been 
the  British  minister's  reply,  the  matter  was  at  once  closed ; 
but  had  such  reply  been  possible,  the  case  would  not  have 
arisen.  Lord  Aberdeen  was  estimated  from  the  hour  of  his 
entrance  into  office,  or  long  before.  The  interview  was  a 
gossiping  forth  of  opinion  on  his  part,  warily  drawn  forth  and 
recorded  by  the  crafty  American,  and  then  sent  back  to 
Lord  Aberdeen  to  confirm. 

But,  as  if  this  had  not  sufficiently  compromised  Eng- 
land, Lord  Aberdeen  recapitulates  all  his  untutored  anxiety 
in  a  despatch  to  Mr.  Pakenham,  for  communication  to  the 
United  States'  Secretary  of  State ;  in  which  he  says,  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  "  have  put  themselves  forward 
"  in  pressing  the  Government  of  Mexico  to  acknowledge 
*'  Texas  as  independent,"  and  that  with  regard  thereto,  they 
^^  avow  that  thei/  wish  to  see  slavery  abolished  there,  as  else- 
*'  where,  and  they  should  rejoice  if  the  recognition  of  that 
'*  country  &y  the  Mexican  Government  should  be  accompanied 
* '  BY  AN  ENGAGEMENT  on  the  part  of  Texos  to  abolish  slavery 
^^  eventually^  and,  under  proper  conditions^  throughout  the 
"  republic." 

Puerile  as  all  this  is,  the  heart  sinks  as  it  dwells  on  the 
solemnity  of  the  transactions,  the  magnitude  of  the  interests 
thus  bartered  away  in  vain  sounds ;  words  without  substance 
or  application,  taking  the  place  of  language  consistent  with 
a  position  of  undoubted  right  and  acknowledged  power. 
The  words  of  Lord  Aberdeen  amount  to  an  avowal  of  a 
desire  to  make  Mexico  impose  that  condition  of  things  on 
Texas  which  is  the  object  of  the  fears  of  the  United  States. 
Fearful  of  an  act  of  energy  made  in  the  behalf  and  in  the 
name  of  England,  that  of  Mexico  is  put  forward ;  to  her  it 
is  left  to  do  that  which  the  act  of  England  disqualifies  her 
from  performing.      This  cowardly  purpose  is  perceptible 
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amid  useless  sentences,  uncalled-for  observations,  and 
general  propositions,  all  of  which  serve  him  nothing  and  are 
turned  against  him.  His  declarations  of  integrity,  his  pro- 
pitiations of  favour  serve  him  not,  his  empty  propositions  are 
returned  upon  him,  to  overwhelm  him.  Lord  Aberdeen's 
communication  is  reported  on  the  8d  of  November,  1843, 
it  is  not  answered  till  the  13th  of  April,  1844.  The  honest 
man  has  deemed  his  favour  ripening, — and  lo  his  words  have 
brought  forth  the  Annexation  Treaty !  The  day  after  it 
is  signed  the  American  Government  deign  to  reply  by  com- 
municating the  treaty  in  a  despatch  the  most  insulting  that 
ever  was  addressed  by  overbearing  despot  to  cringing  slave. 
Mr.  Calhoun*  says  that  he  is  directed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  express  the  — 

"deejp  concern  excited  by  the  avowal /or  the  first  time  made  to 
this  government^  'that  Great  Britain  desires,  and  is  constantly 
exerting  herself  to  procure,  the  general  abolition  of  slavery  through- 
out the  world.* " 

*•  It  is  with  still  deeper  concern  the  President  regards  the  avowal 
of  Lord  Aberdeen,  of  the  desire  of  Great  Britain  to  see  slavery 
abolished  in  Texas ;  and,  as  he  infers^  is  endeavouring,  through 
her  diplomacy,  to  accomplish  it,  by  making  the  abolition  of  slavery 
ONE  OF  THE  CONDITIONS  ON  WHICH  Mexico  SHOULD  acknowledge 
her  independence.  It  has  confirmed  his  previous  impressions  as 
to  the  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  reference  to  Texas,  and  made  it  his 
duty  to  examine  with  much  care  and  solicitude  what  toould  be  its 
effects  on  the  prosperity  and  safely  of  the  United  States  should  she 
succeed  in  her  endeavours.  *  •  *  Under  this  conviction  it  is  felt  to 

*  In  this  despatch  there  is  the  unblushing  avowal  that  the  Texan 
insurgents  were  American  citizens.  He  says,  ^*It  was  the  Spanish 
Government  and  Mexico  herself  that  invited  and  offered  high  pre* 
miums  to  our  citizens  to  colonize  Texas."  There  have  been  before 
now  men  treacherous  and  ungrateful,  but  they  have  never  before 
made  parade  of  their  brutality,  nor  urged  it  as  a  right  to  punish  or 
destroy  their  benefactor. 
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be  the  imperious  duty  of  the  federal  ffovemment^  iht  comnioii 
representative  and  protector  of  the  States  of  the  Unkniy  to  adopt,  in 
9elf 'defence J  the  most  effectuai  measures  to  defeat  itJ* 

'*  Texas  would  expose  the  weakest  and  meet  valnerable  portion  of 
our  frontier  to  inroads^  and  place  in  the  power  of  Great  Britain 
the  most  efficient  means  of  effecting  in  the  neighbouring  States  of 
this  Union  what  she  avows  to  be  her  desire  to  do  in  all  countries 
where  slavery  exists.** 

**  The  President  DiRBCTf  MB  to  inform  you  that  a  treaty  has 
BEEN  CONCLUDED  between  the  United  States  and  Texas  for  the 
ANNEXATION  of  the  latter  to  the  former  as  a  part  of  its  terri- 
tory, which  will  be  submitted  without  delay  to  the  Senate  for  its 
approval.  This  step  has  been  taken  as  the  most  effectual,  if 
not  the  only  means  of  guarding  against  the  threatened  danger 
and  securing  their  permanent  peace  and  welfare.*' 

England  had  to  act,  she  fails  to  do  so,  but  gives  words, 
and  words  of  no  avail,  destructive  of  her  power  and  nonsen- 
sical. On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States,  thus  strength- 
ened, encouraged  and  armed,  acts,  and  the  act  is  as  bold  as 
it  is  flagrant  and  decisive. 

THE   TREATY.      • 

Article  1.  Cedes  to  the  United  States  all  its  territories, 
to  be  held  by  the  United  States  in  full  property  and  sove- 
reignty. It  is  a  cession  of  territories  to  be  held  as  such; 
there  is  no  mention  of  state  or  annexation. 

2.  The  citizens  of  Texas  are  incorporated  in  the  Union. 

3.  Titles  and  claims  to  real  estate  recognized. 

4.  Public  lands  to  be  regulated  as  other  public  lands 
of  the  Union. 

5.  The  United  States  assume  the  debts  and  liabilities 
of  Texas.  No  mention  of  foreign  xlebt,  or  of  liability  for 
Mexican  debt.  The  debt  so  assumed,  shall  not  exceed 
10,000,000  dollars. 

5.  Settles  a  Commission  for  the  liquidation  of  the  debts. 

6.  Texan  laws  to  be  maintained,  and  oflScers  retained, 
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tion  of  sUvery.  Tfais  treaty:  hinds  all  Ihe  parts  of  the 
Mezicaa  republic — the.  separation  of  a  portion  from  the' 
rest  abrogates  the  treaty  in  neither;  for,  if  the  separation 
of  Texas  from  ]{if  exico  could  discharge  Texas,  so  woald 

I  the  separation  of  Mexico  from  Texas  discharge  Mexico : 

I  nor  can  the  transfer,  however  legitimate,  of  a  territory 

from  one  crown  to  another,  take  oflP  any  burden;  it 
passes  with  its  rights  and  duties^  its  debts,  credits,  privileges, 
and  obligations.  No  more  can  incorporation  with  the 
United  States,  then  separation  from  Mexico  invalidate 
that  treaty;  and  slavery  in  Texas  is  an  infraction  of  that 
treaty,  and  if,  on  appeal,  continued,  is  a  casus  helU. 
The  treaty  is  therefore, — 

1.  A  violation  of  the  treaty  rights  of  England  in  Texas 
as  a  part  of  Mexico,  in  respect  to  internal  slavery. 

r   .  2.  A  violation  of  the  treaty  rights  of  England  with  Texas, 

as  regards  ths  right  of  search.  . 

3.  A  violation  of  the  obligation  of  Texas  to  British  ci^i- 
talists,  as  conjointly  contracted  with  Mexico^  and  is  a  usur- 
pation, by  the  United  States,  of  the  property  mortgaged  to 
England  for  the  payment  of  the  Mexican  debt. 

This  is  on  the  hypothesis  that  the  United  States  denies 
existing  obligations.  Not  denying  them,  and  accepting 
Texas  with  its  burdens,  the  United  States  Government 
takes  upon  itself,— 

^  1st,  the  obligations  imposed  by  England's  treaty  with 

Mexico,  to  extinguish  slavery  in  7kr<u-*2ndly,  to  hold  the 
land  mortgaged  to  the  Mexican  bondholders  in  Texas  at 
their  disposal — ddly,  to  fulfil,  with  respect  to  Texas,  the 
mutual  obligations  of  Right  of  Visit. 

These  obligations,  it  is  for  the  English  Minister  to 
enforce,  and  here  the  question  is  brought  to  the  sim- 
plest issue.  Not  doing  so  he  is  guilty.  From  the  mo- 
ment that  the  British  Minister  foregoes  those  rights,'  it  is 
na  longer  for  England  a  question  with  the  United  States. 

VOL.   III.  2   I 
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Her  enemy  is  within,  it  is  a  culpnt  you  have  to  bring  to 
jostioe;  and,  retaining  sach  a  one  as  your  IVGnister, — are 
you  serious  when  you  speak  of  extrication  or  relief? 

An  American  statesman,  writing  subsequently  to  the  sig- 
nature of  the  treaty,  says  :^ 

**  H  the  Qoi^emment  oi  the  United  States,  were  to  ao^ 
quire  Texas,  it  would  acquire  along  with  it  all  the  incunv* 
branoesthat  Texas,  is  under  J' 

And  again, 

*'  Should  Texas  be  annexed  to  the  Union,  the  United 
States  will  assume  and  become  responsible  for  the  debt  of 
Texas,  be  its  amount  what  it  may;  and  this  responsibility 
will  exist  whether  there  be  a  stipulation  in  the  treaty  or 
not  expressly  assuming  the  pajnnent  of  the  debt  of  Texas* 
For  I  suppose  it  to  be  undeniable^  that  if  one  nation  beoomes 
incorpomted  in  another,, all  the  debts,  andobligations,  and 
incumbrances,  and  wars  of  the  ineorporated  nation  become 
the  debts,  and  obligations,  and  incumbrances,  and  Wars  of 
the  common  nation. created  by  the  incorporation/' ' 

Texas  comprises  the.  largest  area  of  conjoined  upland 
and  alluvial  soiLin  the  knovdi  woridu  It  is  capable  Of  grow- 
ing rice,  indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  tobacco,  oik,  and  all 
tropical  produce^;  it  x^onsists  of  above  200,000,000  acres  of 
flooded  and  amble  landi;  it  is.  estimated^  as  bdmg  capable  of 
forming  two  slave  and  three  freelabour^tates;  136,000,000 
of  acres  are  unoccupied  and  public  property,  that  is,  Mexi- 
can p«ope#ty.  .:Xhe  remainder  is  illegally  occupied;  and 
is  forfeit  by 'Violation,  of  the  original  compact^  or  has  been 
taken-possession  of  by  firandulent  contrivance.  Thb  pro- 
perty, equal:  in  dimensions  to  France,  but  many  times 
exceeding  it  in  capabilities  of*  production,  would,  by  the 
treaty,  pass  into  the  hands  of:  the  Federal  Oovemment 

Thei.value  will,  depend  entirely  on  tb?  stream  of  emi- 
gration directed  upon  the  Bepublii^  but '  exceeding  in 
resources,  fertility,  and  bcility  of  communication^  the  ad- 
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vantages  which  any  other  unoccupied  regions  possess,  it  b 
a  property  which  may  be.  made  more  rapidly  productive 
than  any  other  of  a  similar  description.  ^ 

Forty-five  millions  of  ^fes  have  been '  mortgaged  to 
British  subjects  by  the.  Meidcan  Government,  at  five 
shillings  per  acre — ^the  Texan  Government  has  disposed 
of  other  lands'' to  British  adventurers  at  fifteen  shillings; 
at  what  sum,  then,  shall  we  set  down  the  value  of  these 
350,000  square  miles,  to  the  United  States?  Shall  it 
be  10  millions  sterling,  or  50»  or  100,  or  200  millions? 
The  latter  is  a  small  sum  compared  with  what  that  country 
may  produce,  and  yet  it  may  be  the  dearest  purchase  that 
ever  has  been  made.  We  must,  however,  take  the  United 
States  as  intelligently  acquiring  this  property,  and  therefore 
calculate  on  its  due  application,  and  in  this  sense  we  may 
rate  it  at  the  laigest  of  these  sums. 

We  have  seen  here  that  there  is  one  and  the  same  question 
made  out  of  Texan  annexation  and  slavery  abolition.  These 
two  are  resolved  into  one  by  the  United  States,— they 
present  themselves,  therefore,  as  one  to  us. 

England  has  paid  20  millions  sterling,  to  do  away  with 
slavery  in  her  own  colonies,  and  these  colonies  are  going 
into  decay ;  the  United  States  establishes  slavery  in  inde- 
pendent regions,  making  them  thereby  her  own  in  absolute 
possession.  England  has  paid  about  30  millions  to  support 
the  independence  of  an  *^  infant  state,"  to  wit,  Mexico;  and 
the  land  mortgaged  to  her  for  repayment  of  a  portion  of  her 
lien,  passes  to  the  United  States,  she  supporting  the  *'  infant^ 
of  Texas,  breaks  England's  loan,  and  acquires  in  land  four 
times  its  amount.  Thus  has  England,  on  the  conjoint 
Texan  and  slavery  questions,  sacrificed  £50,000,000 — the 
United  States  have  gained  £200,000,000.  We,  by  losing 
our  money,  sacrifice  our  objects ;  they,  gaining  money,  have 
realised  theirs.  Tliis  booty,  secured  by  the  United  States 
is  obtained  through  the  very  pretence  of  hostility  to  Eng- 
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land,  and  by  obtaining  it,  the  means  are  prepared  to  achieve 
the  confiscation  in  the  North,  of  other  British  piroperty  in- 
finitely exceeding,  for  the  present,  even  this  gigantic  gain  ; 
and  that  is  the  territories,  mines,  and  ^fitsheries  of  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  and  Cape  Breton. 

But,  it  may  be  said,  if  fkigland's  mortgage  on  Texas  is 
wiped  out,  she  still  has  recourse  against  Mexico.  What 
will  be  the  answer  of  Mexico  to  such  a  pretension  ?  «'  You 
have  endeavoured  to  force  us  to  recognise  the  independence 
of  a  province  where  you  had  nothing  to  do,  making  it  a  con- 
dition that  your  own  mortgage  should  be  broken,  even  upon 
the  unoccupied  land,  our  property,  which  it  contained. 
We  protested  in  your  interest  against  your  act — we  wipe 
our  hands  clean  of  all  bonds  to  you — ^and  hold  you  respon- 
sible for  the  loss,  thrice  exceeding  your  own,  which  you  have 
entailed  upon  us.  There  stands  your  own  act— there  stands 
our  protest  recorded  against  it." 

The  message  of  the  President  conveying  the  treaty,  is 
of  course  a  verbose  pleading  of  advantage,  and  an  ioipn- 
dent  asserting  of  pure  and  upright  motives,  or  repudiation 
of  all  spirit  of  ^^  unjust  aggrandizement.''  But  the  essen- 
tials of  this  document  are  in  reference  to  France  and 
England. 

France  has  no  possessions  to  be  endangered  in  the  West* 
em  Hemisphere.  France  has  herself  entertained  there 
projects  of  aggrandisement ;  at  one  time  leaning  to  schemes 
for  the  subversion  of  the  existing  powers,  at  another  hav- 
ing recourse  to  open  assaults  upon  them.  Her  ambition 
has  been  directed  thither,  not  for  acquisition  only  but  to 
gain  maritime  power,  and  this  has  been  pursued  in  secret 
long  years  ago,  at  the  direct  suggestion  of  the  Russian  go- 
vernment, as  a  means  of  placing  France  in  hostility  with 
England.*  France  has  not  long  since  most  cruelly 
wounded  Mexico.     It  is  not  then  to  France  that  Mexico 

*  Chateaubriand's  Congress  of  Verona. 
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vfiU  torn  for  protection,  either  relying  on  her  sense  of  jos- 
-tice  or  her  good-will,  or  through  apprehensions  which  she 
might  entertain  from  Mexico's  enemy.  All  these  conside- 
rations act  in  an  opposite  sense.  Farther,  the  feelings  of 
England  and  France  are  not  estranged  only  bat  matually 
embittered)  and  those  relations  are  so  precarions  that  it  is 
attributed  as  a  success  and  merit  to  the  minister  of  the  lat- 
ter country  that  he  has  kept  them  at  peace.  France  must, 
therefore,  not  onjy  look  to  ingratiate  herself  with  the 
United  States,  but  to  foster  ill-will  between  them  and  Eng- 
land. It  is  with  those  considerations  duly  weighed  and 
perfectly  understood  that  the  step  of  Mr.  Tyler  is  taken* 
But  of  course  the  Message  can  contain  no  direct  allusion 
to.  such  a  subject,  and  human  ingenuity  could  not  con- 
trive the  means  of  bringing  France  into  such  a  document* 
In  the  very  first  paragraph  appears  the  ward  Fbancb  t 

**  Should  this  treaty  meet  with  your  approval,  the  govem- 
.ment  will  have  succeeded  in  reclaiming  a  territory  which 
formerly  constituted  a  portion,  as  it  is  confidently  believed, 
of  its  domain  under  the  Treaty  of  Cession  of  1803,*  by 
France  to  the  United  States.'* 

So  glaring  a  falsehood  could  only  injure  and  render  the 
whole  matter  absurd  and  ludicrous.  But  it  is  a  signal 
flung  out  to  the  French  people.  The  United  States  will 
rest  upon  rights  derived  from  them,  however  remote,  how- 
ever groundless.  The  Americans  will  chuckle  at  the  in- 
genuity of  the  device,  and  absurd  as  a  statement  to  them^ 
it  becomes  respectable  as  a  deception  on  others.  Mr. 
Tyler  commences  then  with  saying,  France  is  with  you  r 
you  flatter  her  by  this  act ;  you  gratify  her  hatred  to  Eng- 
land and  encourage  it. 

It  might  be  supposed  in  this  country,  that  upon  such 
an  occasion  all  allusion  to  England  would  be  carefully 

♦  The  treaty  of  1803  contained  an  ambiguous -delineation  of  fron- 
tier, but  the  subsequent  treaty  of  1819  abrogated  it. 
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ayoided)  as  it  was  England  thej  would  have  to  fear  and 
propitiate.  But  the  step  of  the  President  is  based  upon  the 
animosity  to  England  in  the  United  States^  of  which  he 
seeks  to  constitute  himself  the  chief  and  director,  and  it  is 
taken  in  perfect  confidence  of  impunity  from  England. 
He  has  only  his  own  compatriots  to  apprehend,  and  these 
he  can  combat  and  vanquish  only  through  the  means  of 
that  animosity.  If  so»  this  document  will  be  directed  not 
to  conciliate  but  to  exasperate  England.  It  makes  insult- 
ing allusions  to  it;  and  a  letter  of  Lord  Aberdeen  has  fur- 
nished the  confidence  as  well  as  the  occasion  of  doing  so, 
and  enabled  them  to  bring  to  their  support  the  question  of 
slayery  and  all  its  embittering  associations  with  England « 

''Least  of  all  was  the  Executive  ignorant  of  the  anxiety  of 
other  Powers  to  induce  Mexico  to  enter  into  terms  of  reeoncilia- 
tion  with  Texasj  which,  affecting  the  domctstic  inslitutioRBs  el 
Texas,  would  operate  most  injuriously  upon  the  United  States/and 
might  most  seriously  threaten  the  existence  of  this  happy  union. 
Nor  could  it  be  unacquainted  with  the  fact,  that  although  foreign 
Goveraments  might  disavow  all  design  to  disturb  the  relations 
which  exist  under  the  constitution  between  these  States,  t/et  that 
^one,  the  most  powerful  amongst  them,  had  not  failed  to  declare 
its  marked  and  decided  hostility  to  the  chief  features  in  thosp 
relations,  and  its  purpose,  on  all  suitable  occasions,  to  urge  upon 
Mexico  the  adoption  of  such  a  course  in  negotiating  with  Texas 
as  to  produce,  the  obliteration  of  that  feature  from  her  domestic 
policy,  as  one  of  the  conditions  of  her  recognition  by  Mexico  as 
an  independent  State.  The  Executive  was  also  aware  of  the 
fact,  that  formidable  associations  of  persons,  the  subjects  of 
foreign  Powers,  existed,  who  were  directing  their  utmost  efforts 
to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.** 

He  then  farther  goes  on  to  represent,  if  not  directly  to 
state,  that  England  had  ambitious  views  upon  Texas ;  he 
asserts,  that  this  measure  was  dictated  by  the  necessities 
of  self-defence,  defence  against  England  to  be  made  at  the 
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expense,  of  Mexico.  We  have  before  shewn  that  England 
recognised  Texas :  and  concluded  a  treaty  of  commerce 
with  the  province,  without  ^forcing  the  abolition  of 
davery,  which  was  a  matter  of  treaty-dght  impending  o?er 
her*  The  x^orrespondence  published  in  America  between 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  American  gchrerament^  shews  that 
he  had  positively  declared  against  any  uiterposition  on 
the  part  of  England  in  thisi  matter;  every  thing  was 
therefore  done  by  two  successive  British  governments  that 
could  favour  the  designs  of  the  United  States  npon  Texas^ 
more  could  not  have  been  done  had  the  President  declared 
to  the  "F^iigl^b  minbter  his  course.  We  have  seen  that  in 
F^ard  to  Lord  Aberdeen's  representatioDS  to  Mexico  in 
reload  to  slavery  in  the  Texas,  he  had  only  done  what 
again  the  President  might  have  suggested  to  him,  as  most 
conducive  to  embroiling  Mexico  and  England,  without  the 
remotest  posubility  of  any  other  effects  on  the  spot  than 
emUttering  Mexico  and  Texas.  The  statements  of  the 
President  are  therefore  falsehood9,  offensive  falsehoods  to 
England ;  they  are  insults  offered  at  a  time  when  the  ut- 
most deference  would  necessarily  have  been  shewn  and 
every  attempt  at  conciliation  made,  were  there  not  the 
purpose  which  we  have  above  detailed,  and  were  it  not 
Mr.  Tyler's  object  to  strengthen  himself  by  the  hatred  he 
could  excite  in  the  one  country  as  in  the  other.  The 
exasperating  topic  of  the  Anti- Slavery  Association  is  then 
forced  into  the  service  of  this  iuflammatory  manifesto,  and 
links  together  their  vain  and  empty  speeches  with  the 
proclaimed  dark  and  insidious  designs  of  the  British 
Government. 

This  is  not  a  document  privately  addressed  to  the 
British  Oovernment,  or. exclusively  circulated  within  this 
island,  but  it  will  fly  over  Europe  and  the  world,  and  have 
the  weight  of  being  at  once  the  first  announcement  and 
the  exposition  of  a  startling  event.    The  world  is  told  that 
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tbe  United  Slates  dares  to  assault  and  to  revile  England, 
and  will  soon  learn  that  England  has  no  indignation  for 
such  acts,  and  is  only  dutiful  under  castigation  ;  and  that 
a  scheming  and  profligate  politician  can  not  only  secure 
impunity,  but  make  the  insulting  of  her  a  path  to  influence 
and  consideration.  This  is  conveyed  in  connexion  with 
the  question  of  the  Slave  Trade,  therefore  also  with  the 
Right  of  Search,  bringing  the  matter  home  to  France  and 
Oermany,  and  giving  to  each  in  turn  an  opportunity  of 
adjoining  themselves  to  this  harmless  course  of  excitement 
and  popularity.  Thus  has  the  English  Goyemment  by,  as 
it  fancies',  wishing  well  to  all  men  and  doing  their  best, 
succeeded  in  entangling  question  after  question,  and  the 
knot  of  each  difficulty  tangles  all  the  cords  and  tightens 
all  the  meshes. * 

Had  this  act  been  delayed  until  the  independence  of 
Texas  was  acknowledged,  the  crime  would  not  have  been 
the  less,  but  part  of  the  insult  and  the  obloquy  would  have 
been  spared  to  England.  Therefore  has  it  been  hurried  to 
second  these  advantages,  notwithstanding  that  it  increased 
on  their  part  whatever  risk  they  ran,  but  they  were  con- 
scious that  they  presented  to  England  no  glorious  oppor- 
tunity of  rectification  because  they  knew  what  England 
was. 

^'  One  circumstance,"  says  the  Times,  "  however,  which  renders 
this  treaty  more  inexplicable  than  it  would  have  been  at  any  other 
moment  is,  that  an  armistice,  dated  the  9th  of  March,  had  been 

*  The  project  of  a  discriminating  duty  on  slave-grown  sugar  comes 
on  the  top  of  this  to  lay  on  fresh  meshes  on  the  one  side,  and  heap 
new  disturbance  to  public  law  on  the  other.  In  your  treaties  wherein 
you  have  granted  the  ^*  rights  of  the  most  favoured  nation,"  you 
asked  no  question  about  slaves  and  contrived  no  provision  against  their 
produce,  and  what  is  this  pandering  to  declaimers  at  home  but  fur- 
nishing new  bitterness  to  those  who  are  not  your  foes  (Brazil  for 
instance),  and  new  weapons  to  those  who  are. 
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concluded  between  the  autborities  of  Meiico  and  Texas  for' tbe  pur- 
pose of  enabling  them  to  bring  their  u^otiations  for  the  pacifica- 
tion and  independence  of  Texas  to  a  conclusion  before  the  1st  of 
May.  In  this  very  interval  of  timCf  however,  and  at  the  very 
moment  at  which  the  Texan  Commisnoners  are  supposed  to  be 
at  the  city  of  Mexico  under  a  safe  conduct ^  for  the  adjustvnent 
of  their  quarrel  and  the  recognition  of  their  independence,  we 
learn  that  another  treaty  has  been  signed  at  Austin  to  merge  this 
barely  acquired  sovereignty,  this  unfledged  independence,  in  the 
Union ;  and  that  not  even  with  the  privileges  of  a  State,  but  in 
the  humbler  capacity  of  a  territory,  sending  one  mem1>er  to  the 
Senate.** 

This  very  suspension  of  hostilities,  was  as  announced  by 
proclamation  of  the  Government  in  Texas,  the  work  of 
England — and  paved  the  way  for  Mr.  Tyler's  act,  and  fur- 
nished him  also  with  arguments ! 

.    M  SANS  USED  BY  THE  UnITED  StATBS'  GOVERNMENT  TO 
OBTAIN  THE  TrBATY  FROM  TeXAS. 

The  United  States  have  presented  themselves  in  this 
act,  and  throughout,  as  fostering  and  protecting  the  Texas — 
but  their  protection  has  been  that  of  the  "  wolf  to  the  lamb," 
ieu^cording  to  the  simile  which  they  seem  to  delight  to  apply 
to  England  in  their  official  documents^^their  protection  has 
been  the  hug  of  the  bear,  such  as  Serbia  or  Wallachia  have 
felt;  but  here  the  design  is  not  covered  with  Muscovite 
art,  it  is  openly  and  unblushingly  avowed.  In  the  English 
manifesto,  on  declaring  war,  there  would  require  nothing 
but  their  own  words. 

The  American  Secretary  of  State  directs  the  most  intent  care 
and  anxiety  to  be  given  to  prevent  Texas  from  acquiring 
"fl  separate  legislature,*^  or  even  a  "  quasi  independence.''* 
And  this  design,  beforehand  avowed,  they  have  accom- 

♦  Despatch  of  Mr.  Upshur,  November  18,  1843, 
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plished  in  their  treaty  of  annexation.  So  that;  in  the'dii^o- 
matic  oorreqpondence,  while  Mexico  and  England  are  pur- 
sued with  rancour,  not  less  perfidy  is  exhibited  against 
Texas ;  and  from  the  people  of  their  own  Union — free  as 
they  fancy  themselres — ^the  plot  was  concealed  until  it  had 
ripened  for  execution,  by  their  being  at  once  committed 
and  corrupted.  And  this  is  the  act  of  the  model  republic ; 
and  it  is  the  people  which  does  such  things,  and  doing 
avows  them,  that  have  taken  the  stars  of  Heaven  for  its 
emblem,  and  for  its  colours  the  hues  that  indicate  innocence 
and  love ! 

This  proposal  of  so-called  annexation  did  not  proceed 
from  Texas ;  there  is  not  even  a  collusive  supplication  ob- 
tained from  the  weak  state,  but  it  is  on  the  proposal,  the 
demand,  and  the  threat  of  the  strong.  The  proposal  of 
annexation  was  made  to  Texas  in  the  middle  of  1843.  It 
was  strongly  urged  after  the  conversation  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  18th  of  August,  and  it  was  finally  and  ab0i>- 
lutely  pressed  upon  the  Texan  President  in  a  lengthened 
despatch,  dated  Washington,  16th  of  January,  1844,  after 
Ihe  receipt  of  Lord  Aberdeen*s  explanations  and  disavowal. 
This  despatch  is  now  published,  and  alone  it  constitutes  a 
case  of  war  from  which  there  is  no  escape  for  a  British 
minister,  ^ven  if  having  done  his  duty  to  prevent  the  evil 
he  had  failed. 

After  commenting  on  the  rejection  by  Texas  of  its  pro- 
posal, the  American  Government  proceeds  to  say — 

^'  It  is  quite  natural  that  they  should  be  disinclined  to  hazard 
the  friendship  of  other  powers^  and  particularly  of  England,  by 
an  appeal  to  the  United  States^  which  might  not  be  successful" 

It  then  applies  itself  to  remove  grounds  of  ill-will  and 
doubts  of  the  readiness  of  the  nation  to  come  into  the  views 
of  the  President,  which  he  is  ready  to  support  by  his  "  treaty- 
mahing  power.'* 
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'^WlioB  Um  metanra  wis  fiat  wiggartrf,  aUioagh  th«  entire 
south  was  in  favour  of  it,  as  they  still  ar^  it  found  few  friends 
among  tbe  statesmen  of  the  other  states.  Now,  the  north,,  to  a  great 
extent,  are  not  only  fa?ourahle  to,  but  anxious  for  it,  and  every  day 
increases  the  popularity  of  the  measure  among  those  who  originally 
opposed  it.  Measures  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  opbions  and 
views  pf  senators  upon  the  subject,  and  it  is  found  that  a  clear  con« 
stitutional  majority  of  two-thirds  are  in  favour  of  the  measure.  There 
is  not,  in  my  opinion^.the  slightest  doubt  of  the  ratification  of  a 
treaty  of  annexation^  should  Texas  agree  to  make  one.'* 

The  representative  of  the  United  States  is  instructed  <<  to 
urge"  upon  the  Texan  President  <*  the  absolute  necessity  of 
annexation,  with,  reference  to  the  interests,  ajodpombhf  the 
sqfe<y,.Qf  both  countries." 

The  despatch  then  deals  with  the-  qaeatioa  of  Eoglandi 
fuad  nepeats  thci  aigumeqts  used  with  the  Minister  in  Lon- 
.dcn^v^hichy  by  such  use  must  4u;quice  .certainly  increased 
efficacy  with  the  Texan  Govenunent. 

**  My  views  are,  in  &ct,  disclosed  in  a  despatch  addressed  to  Mr. 
Everett,  at  London  of  which  a  copy  is  endosed. '  To  these  may  be 
added  the  following  considerations: — What  mUwB  mu  ftytoirf 
have  for  a  disinterested  friendship  towards  Texas  ?  Friendship 
between  nations  is  never  disinterested,  but  in  this  case  even  the 
common  feeling  of  national  kindness  cannot  be  presumed  to  exist. 
The  policy  of  England  is  purely  commercial.  Her  object  is  to 
engross  the  commerce  of  the  world ;  by  diplomacy,  if  she  can,  and 
by  force  if  she  must.  On  this  subject  she  will  expect,  and  ulti- 
mately compel^  concessions  from  Texas,  which  Texas,  once  surren- 
dered to  her  influence  and  protection,  will  not  have  the  power  to 
refuse.  The  consequence  will  be  to  disgust  and  irritate  other 
nations,  and  particularly  the  United  States.  We  are  even  now  the 
great  rivals  of  England  in  commerce  and  manufactures.'  It  is  a 
favourite  object  with  her  to  cripple  us  in  both  these  branches  of  our 
industry,  and  for  that  reason  she  is  pushing  her  influence  in  every 
commercial  mart  of  the  world." 

It  then  shews  that  a  connexion  between  Texas  and  Eng- 
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land  must  lead  to  collision  between  Texas  and  the  United 
States ;  and  upon  this  proceeds  to  threaten  the  Republic. 

"  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  do  more  injury  to  the  commerce^ 
and,  incidentally,  to  the  agriculture  of  Texas>  in  time  of  peace^  than 
all  the  other  countries  of  the  world  combined ;  and  for  the  same 
reason^  we  can  benefit  her  in  equal  degree.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  we  shall  feel  any  hesitation  on  this  subject,  if  Texas  shall  reject 
our  overtures^  and  throw  herself  into  the  arms  of  England.  Imteai 
of  beingy  as,  we  ought  to  be,  the  closest  friends^  it  is  inevitable 
that  we  shall  become  the  bitterest  foes.  In  this  feeling  all  parts 
of  our  country  will  participate.  The  north,  which  is  the  most 
influential  in  the  policy  of  our  government,  will  entertain  it  more 
strongly  than  the  south  ;  because  their  great  and  leading  interestff, 
particularly  in  New  England,  must  fall  a  sacrifice  to  this  hostile 
policy  on  the  part  of  Texas.'* 

So  that,  while  the  commercial  policy  of  Great  Britun,  and 
her  activity  in  executing  or  planning  tWrty-seven  commer- 
cial treaties,  has  the  effect,  as  avowed  by  their  negotiator,  of 
"  choking  up  the  old  channels  of  commerce,"  they  are  never- 
theless successful  in  furnishing  to  America  arguments  by 
which  to  unite  nations  against  us,  and  coerce,  by  threats, 
independent  staets  not  only  into  submission,  but  to  the 
surrender  of  their  existence. 

The  American  Secretary  then  proceeds  to  the  subject  of 
slavery : — 

"I  have  commented  upon  this  topic  in  the  despatch  to  Mr. 
Everett.  I  will  only  add,  that  if  Texas  should  not  be  attached  to 
the  United  States  she  cannot  maintain  that  institution  ten  years, 
.and probably  not  half  that  time* 

"You  will  readily  perceive  that,  with  such  causes  as  these  at  work, 
a  long  continuance  of  peace  between  that  country  and  tbe  United 
States  is  absolutely  impossible.  War  is  inevitable.  England  will 
be  a  party  to  it  from  necessity,  if  not  from  choice ;  and  the  other 
great  powers  of  the  world  will  not  be  idle  spectators  of  a  contest  in- 
volving such  momentous  results.  I  think  it  almost  certain  that  the 
peace  of  the  civilized  world,  the  stability  of  long-established  institu- 
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tionSf  and  the  destinies  of  millions^  both  in  Europe  and  Amertet^ 
hang  on  the  decision  which  Texas  shall  now  pronounce.  What  ba^ 
she  to  hope  in  this  conflict  of  stronger  powers  ?  She  will  find  her- 
self between  the  upper  and  the  nether  millstones,  ground  to  powder 
in  their  revolutions." 

Finally,  the  conditions  of  annexation  are  thus  stated : — 

"  To  admit  her  people  to  a  full  participation  in  its  government, 
and  afult  share  in  its  promising  destinies,** 

We  have  seen  how  this  condition  is  fulfilled  in  the 
treaty. 

Here  are  menaces  of  irresistible  power  directed  against 
Texas,  to  constrain  her  to  self-sacrifice,  joined  to  false  profes- 
sion, and  as  there  is  reason  to  suspect,  from  the  difference  be- 
tween the  quoted  debits,  and  the  funds  assigned  for  its  liqui-* 
dation— corruption  by  money.  Is  not  this  tantamount  to 
invasion  ?  And  if  it  was  our  duty  before  to  defend  Mexico 
— this  despatch  imposes  the  additional  obligation  of  protect- 
ing Texas ;  and  as  the  assault  on  Mexico  is  directed  against 
Great  Britain,  so  in  like  manner  is  the  assault  upon  Texas* 

War  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico* 

It  requires  that  some  difference  should  be  pending 
between  two  States  for  war  to  be  made,  into  the  justice  of 
which  neutrals  have  to  inquire.  There  are  no  griev- 
ances of  the  United  States  to  which  Mexico  refuses  re* 
dress — ^there  are  no  demands  of  Mexico  which  the  United 
States  will  not  acknowledge. 

The  fact  of  civil  war  does  confer  the  character  of  inde- 
pendence, with  the  rights  of  belligerents  to  both  parties ; 
and  it  is  open  to  any  neutral  appealed  to  by  the  revolted 
province,  if  it  judged  its  cause  just,  to  declare  war 
against  the  parent  State.  In  that  case  it  would  be  for 
the  United  States  to  declare  war  against  Mexico.  It 
would  then  be,  for  other  States  to  judge  of  the  justice 
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or  of  the  objects  of  such  declaration,  and  to  deal  ^ith  it 
accordingly.  In  taking  this  course,  there  must  have  been 
grounds,  and  their  hands  must  have  been  clean,  and  no 
creating  of  revolt  by  secret  machination,  to  be  afterwards 
defended  by  open  violence.  This  is  not  attempted.  Yet 
this  was  the  only  form  iu  wUeh  the  case  could  have  been 
presented,  to  throw  around  it  the  least  complication,  as 
brought  to  the  test  of  the  Laws  of  Nations,  and  of 
civilized  communities. 

The  United  States  therefore  does  not  make  war 
against  Mexico,  but  lays  hold  of  Texas,  and  leaves 
Mexico  to  find  redress  where  and  how  shis  can.  By 
the  act  makes  herself  responsible  for  the  previous  trea- 
cherous proposition,  and  henceleptb  is  irrevocably  fixed  iki 
the  design  of  destroying  her  neighbour.*  I'he  act  is 
therefore  one  of  that  character  which  brands  th^  Uflited  ' 

States  not  only  with  unjust  and  ambitious  violeivee,  but 
which  stamps  it  a  ^pirate  Stated'  making  it  the  enemy  of 
mankind,  and  imposing  tm  all  neighbours  within  the  s^^herd 
of  their  operations,  the  obligation  to  protect  Mexico,  as 
a  first  necessary  measure  of  self-defence. 

We  have  first,  then,  anxiously  to  inquire,  and  devoutly 
to  pray  that  Mexico,  '*  the  Circassia  of  the  West,*'  may 
have  heart  and  strength  to'  assert  her  rights  and  ours,  and 
those  of  human  nature,  and  it  is  with  delight  that  we  are 
enabled  to  quote  the  following  words  of  indignation,  with 
which  th'Q  Mexican  Government  has  met  the  announce* 
ment  of  the  Annexation  Treaty  z—f 

**  The  usurpation  of  Texas  {im  its  annexation  to  the  United  States 
csn  be.  called  by  no. other  name)  would  be  an  open  decluration  of 

*  *^  A*  deadly  hatred  bums  in  Mexico  towards  this  country.  Nd 
stronger  national  sentiment  now  binds  the  scattered  provinces 
together,  than  dread  and  detestation  of  Republican  America. 
Suspicion,  dread,  and  abhorrence,  have'  supplanted  respect  anfd 
trust."— Dr.  Channing  in  1834. 
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war*  agaihtt  Mexico  by  the  United  States ;  and  doubtless  is  only 
the  precursor  of  oth^r  ambitious  movements  which  many  of  their 
papers  are  already  in  plain  terms  predicting.  It  happens  that  the 
Spanish-American  race  does  not  admit  the  superiority  claimed  in 
favour  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race ;  and  even  if  they  did,  Mexico  would 
know  how  to  defend  with  glory  the  territory  which  she  was  able  by 
her  unaided  arm  to  render  independent  of  the  mother  country,  and  to 
maintain  her  honour  and  rights,  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  sooner 
than  submit  to  an  insult  so  degrading.  In  future  she  could  not 
count  upon  her  own  safety,  nor  even  her  political  existence,  should 
she  permit  a  friendly  nation  to  erect  itself  into  a  conqueror  of  her 
territory,  by  means  so  degrading,  shameful  (vergonzoso)  and 
perfidious." — Diario  del  Oobierno. 

In  North  America,  the  only  other  powers  besides  the 
parties  are  England  and  Russia.  Of  Russia  it  is  needless 
to  speak ;  she  is  not  endangered  in  her  possessions,  as- 
sailed in  her  principles,  or  interfered  with  in  her  projects, 
by  such  designs.  It  is  England  alone  then  that  is  en- 
dangered by  the  United  States.  There  is  no  other  de- 
fence for  Mexico,  no  other  curb  for  her  assailant.  In 
this  robbery  of  Mexico  the  legal  occasion  is  afforded  her, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  obligation  imposed  of  employing 
those  means  for  her  own  defence  which  Channing  has 
pointed  out  as  imperatively  her  duty,  and  which  Clay, 
Webster,  and  Van  Baren  contemplated  as  consequences 
of  the  step,  and  urge  as  arguments  against  it.  The 
American  nation  is  not  yet  that  pirate  states  but  is  be- 
coming so.  By  this  act,  if  completed,  a  seal  is  set  to  the 
compact  between  the  present  opposing  tendencies  of  the 
Union.  **  No  Texas  !"  recently  exclaimed  the  southerns  ; 
then  *'  no  Oregon  !"  *'  No  Oregon  !"  exclaimed  the 
northerns  ;  then  "  no  Texas !"  The  annexation  of  Texas 
was  the  condition  upon  which  the  Southern  States  should 
consent  in  the  usurpation  of  Oregon — the  usurpation  of 
Oregon  the  condition  upon  which  the  Northern  States 
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sbouki  assent  to  the  annexation  of  Texas.  THe  blow', 
therefore,  directed  against  Mexico  is  equally  levelled 
against  Britain  ;  and  as  England  might  be  so  far 
dreaded  as  yet  to  enforce  moderation,  they  are  involved 
in  a  preliminary  contest  with  an  enemy  whom  they 
despise.  Bat  the  American  nation  is  entrapped,  it 
does  not  rush  on  in  united  vehemence  oC  lustful 
guilt ;  there  are  those  who  are  revolted  at  the  prospect, 
and  cry  aloud  in  warning  and  detestation,  who  appeal 
to  the  lingering  sense  of  integrity  in  the  breasts  of  their 
countrymen^  and  look  around  for  every  argument  that 
can  give  weight  to  their  words  or  stay  their  course 
by  the  fear  of  consequences.  They  appeal  to  — 
England^  to  her  rights,  her  interests,  her  duty,  and  her 
power ;  they  invoke  those  interests  and  that  power  to 
arrest,  by  the  comprehension  of  the  one  and  the  exercise 
of  the  other,  acts  of  their  own  country,  which  they  de- 
nounce as  immoral,  and  consequences  which  they  prog- 
nosticate as  fatal.  Shall  England  be  deaf  to  such  an  ap? 
peal  ?  Shall  she  falsify  this  estimate  of  her  sense,  and 
hold  up  to  obloquy  those  that  hav^  formed  it,  confirming 
America  in  her  career  of  injustice,  in  her  projects  of  Bri- 
tish partition,  by  rendering  contemptible  in  their  eyes  those 
who  in  America  have  stood  forward  her  friends  and  the 
friends  of  peace  ? 

Mexico,  therefore,  making  a  stand  for  her  rights,  an4 
the  better  portion  of  the  United  States  being  opposed  to 
this  war^  it  depends  entirely  upon  England  whether 
it  be  made.  Nor  can  you  stand  neuter  ;  not  supporting 
Mexico  you  must  bring  your  weight  to  depress  and 
subdue  her. 

If  covetousness  for  Texas  baa  prompted  cupidity  fop 
Oregon  and  Canada,  so  has  covetousness  of  Oregon 
fltrengtbened  and  confirmed  cupidity  for  Texas.  Had 
there  pot  been   British  possessions  in  North   America, 
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Texas  might  not  have  been  invaded  ;  and  if  there  were 
not  hatred  for  England  in  the  United  States,  Mexico 
might  not  have  been  doomed  to  destruction.  We  have 
brought  on  Mexico  the  hostility  which  through  her 
is  aimed,  and  in  her  fall  is  to  be  perfected,  against  us. 
If,  therefore,  Mexico  being  destroyed,  the  United  States 
became  no  more  aggressive,  and  England  no  more  assail- 
able, it  nevertheless,  in  justice  to  Mexico,  would  be  our 
duty,  not,  indeed,  to  will  that  she  should  be  rescued,  which 
is  all  that  is  required,  but  to  have  recourse  to  those  ex- 
treme means  of  arms  and  coercion,  which  England  is  so 
accustomed  on  other  occasions  to  employ.  But  how  does 
the-  case  stand  ?  The  Americans  do  reckon  upon  a  war 
with  Mexico — they  fear  this — they  have  no  idea  of  danger 
from  England  !  So  in  the  usurpation  of  the  Oregon,  it  is 
not  England  that  causes  alarm,  but  the  Red  Indians  I  In 
every  case  is  England  out  of  the  question,  except  as  fur- 
nishing a  theme  for  their  orators  in  the  vastness  of  her 
crimes,  and  temptations  for  their  rapacity  in  the  enormity 
of  her  possessions. 

This  question  presents  itself  to  the  British  Cabinet  as 
a  surprise,  no  doubt,  in  the  first  instance ;  but  it  will  soon 
be  considered  merely  as  an  embarrassment,  occasioned, 
not  by  the  pretensions  of  the  United  States,  but  by 
the  resistance  of  Mexico.  Then  will  come  the  idea 
of  conciliating  the  good-will  of  the  United  States  by 
pressing  Mexico  to  a  surrender,  which  will  limit  the 
duration  of  her  trouble,  and  diminish  the  amount  of  her 
sacrifices.  Then  of  course  England  will — guarantee  ;  and 
then — ^Treaties  of  Protection,  Protocols,  and  Conferences. 

Tunis  was  Lord  Aberdeen's  first  embarrassment,  when 
assailed  by  France.  He  considered  that  the  best  way 
of  settling  the  matter,  w^s  siding  with  the  strong ; 
consequently  he  threatened  the  Porte  with  a  junction 
of  the  English  and  French   fleets,  if  they  should  main- 
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tain  their  sovereign  rights;  he  had  thus  also  the 
opportunity  of  conciliating  a  powerful  ally,  and  France, 
as  all  the  world  knows,  has  been  from  that  time  indisso- 
lubly  bound  to  England.  Serbia  was  his  next  great 
embarrassment,  that  Province  being  assailed  by  Russia. 
He  adopted  a  somewhat  similar  plan:  he  mitigated 
the  wrong  by  undertaking  to  execute  it;  vituperated  as 
"  $emirbarbarau8  "  the  people  that  clung  to  their  rights — 
and  as  "  intemperate^''  the  Prince  that  opposed  Russia. 
The  embarrassment  being  got  rid  of,  the  gratitude  of 
Russia  has  been  secured  to  England  by  incalculable 
obligations.  Why  should  not  Mexico  in  like  manner  be 
saved  from  inexpedient  pretensions,  and  the  occasion 
seized  to  propitiate  our  Anglo-Saxon  brethren — and  com- 
plete the  circle  of  good  will  and  affection  between  the  great 
powers  of  the  earth  f 

Happy  era,  when  the  harsh  dictates  of  justice  have  been 
supplanted  by  the  benign  promptings  of  humanity,  and 
the  rude  barriers  of  law  have  given  place  before  the 
softening  influences  of  expediency. 

Let  us  suppose  the  case,  that  Mexico,  by  patiently  sub* 
mitting,  should  not  afford  us  this  standing  ground,  would 
that  deprive  us  of  the  right  of  resistance  or  diminish  the 
obligation  to  do  so  ?  No,  it  would  only  diminish  our 
faculties,  and  increase  our  dangers. 

On  the  accession  of  the  present  Ministry,  they  had  to 
dp  what  their  predecessors  had  left  undone,  and  en- 
force against  Texas  the  treaty  with  Mexico  respecting 
slavery ;  which  done,  the  thorn  and  poison  was  extracted  from 
the  transaction.  Had  they  been  prepared  to  enforce  even, 
the  subsequent  treaty  with  Texas,  a  bar  would  have  been 
placed  to  this  attempt,  and  of  course  the  knowledge  of 
their  determination  would  have  prevented  this  coup  detail 
which  in  that  case  would  only  prove  a  miserable  failure 
and  recoil  upon  its  authors.     This  is  not  done — they  are 
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not  even  left  in  suspense.  Lord  Aberdeen  is  commanica- 
tive  and  busy.  He  converses  with  the  excellent  person 
representing  the  United  States— he  writes  letters  to  Mr. 
Pakenhain— he  has  interviews  with  the  abolitionists,  and 
makes  proposals  to  the  Mexican  envoy ;  where  England 
and  the  United  States  are  opposed,  he  reconciles  himself 
with  them  and  is  confidential ;  where  Mexico  is  concerned, 
takes  counsel  with  «« the  excellent  person,"  that  is,  conspires 
with  Mr.  Tyler;  he  presses  poor  devoted  Mexico  into  the 
breach,  and  places  her  in  the  alternative  of  doing  what 
England  disqualified  herself  from  attempting,  or  of  losing 
Lord  Aberdeen's  grace  and  favour.  And  this  is  a  con- 
scientious man's  service,  who  strains  to  overtake  bis  duties, 
and  who  would  do  nothing  he  knows  to  be  wrong.  With 
the  utmost  sincerity  he  reveals  his  predilections  for  the 
««  promising  young  state,"  his  wishes  to  support  it  with 
money  •,  he  then  frankly  avows  the  discomfiture  of  his  pro- 
ject .  With  this  integrity  and  unwonted  simplicity  of  cha- 
racter, he  has  brought  upon  England  shame,  and  con- 
firmed her  in  the  path  to  ruin ;  and  there  have  been  before 
now  men  whose  best  qualities  were  more  dangerous  and 
fatal  to  their  country,  than  if  they  had  been  engaged  in  the 
blackest  designs  and  prompted  by  the  direst  passions. 

What  would  have  been  the  conduct  of  France,  if  Greece, 
while  struggling  with  Turkey,  had  been  incorporated  by 
England,  even  although  Greece  had  not  been  a  name 
only  for  a  horde  of  English  adventurers,  entering  insi- 
diously under  the  garb  of  allegiance  and  submission  to 
Turkey  ?    Although  England  had  not  been  assaultmg 
the  provinces  of  France,  and  preparing  for  her  dismem- 
berment  by  the  previous  dismemberment  of  Turkey,  would 
the  French  people  not  have  arisen  from  the  Rhone  to  the 
Alps,  from  the  Channel  to  the  Mediterranean,  as  one  man, 
to  wreak  vengeance  on  such  perfidy  ?    What  their  turpi- 
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tude  had  they  quietly  acquiesced  ?  And  what,  still  more, 
if  the  England  that  had  planned  this  treaty  was  a  weak 
and  contemptible  power,  unable  to  resist  for  a  single  day 
the  armaments  of  France,  and  pursuing  these  insidious 
practices  only  on  the  calculation  of  her  unlimited  endur- 
ance and  irredeemable  imbecility?  Such,  however, is  the 
design  which  the  United  States  have  planned,  such  the 
infamy  which  England  has  endured,  and  they  now  com- 
bine to  startle  the  world  with  its  sufferance  and  execu- 
tion. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  question.  Will  the  treaty  be 
ratified  ?  But  what  means  such  a  question  at  the  present 
day  ?  Has  not  England  executed  a  treaty  without  ratifi- 
cation f  Did  not  that  very  treaty  stipulate  that  it  should 
be  executed  without  ratification  ?♦  Did  any  one  question 
that  act?  Was  it  so  much  as  noticed  ?  To  England, 
then,  a  treaty  is  binding  in  its  signature,  and  not  in  its 
ratification.  And  as  regards  her,  the  United  States  have 
their  case  clear,  if  not  taking  her  stand  now  she  attempt 
hereafter  to  resist. 

The  authority  that  ratifies,  is  the  same  that  negotiates. 
Powers  of  negotiation,  are  given  to  obtain  credence  for  the 
negotiators  from  the  opposite  party,  and  therefore  are  they 
exchanged.  Ratification  is  withheld  merely  as  a  security 
against  the  exceeding  of  their  powers  by  the  negotiators. 
A  case  of  refusing  ratification  cannot  have  reference  to 
differences  of  the  negotiating  authority  with  itself,  but  to 
the  conduct  of  the  negotiations  with  respect  to  the  opposite 
party.  Ratification  has  been  withheld  hitherto  only  on 
such  occasions,  or  on  the  discovery  of  some  plot  or  design, 

"^  Treaty  of  July  15,  1840,  where  England  (or  Russia  through 
her)  dragged  along  with  her  Austria  and  Prussia,  and  France,  in 
opposing  the  treaty,  did  not  dare  to  take  her  stand  on  this  violation 
of  public  law. 
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which,  if  discovered  after  the   ratification,   would   have 
broken  up  the  treaty  itself.* 

In  the  United  States,  the  consent  of  the  Senate  is  con- 
stitutionally requisite  for  the  ratification  of  a  treaty,  but  so 
it  is  for  its  negotiation.  To  negotiate  a  treaty  in  the 
United  States  without  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  is  as 
great  an  usurpation  on  the  part  of  the  President,  as  to 
execute  it  without  its  ratification.  The  case  of  assent  or 
dissent  cannot  arise  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings.  Here 
is  therefore  a  concerted  fraud  between  the  parties,  or  an 
inability  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  comprehend,  or  an 
indisposition  to  support  its  rights.  The  second  alterna- 
tive would  be  equally  dangerous  with  the  first;  but  both 
are  conjoined.  In  some  there  is  collusive  assent,  in  others, 
indistinct,  and  therefore  futile  opposition.  Instantaneously 
the  question  is  raised  from  insignificance  to  magnitude  by 
the  mere  fact,  that  it  is  presented  in  a  novel  and  faUaciotis 
manner.  The  ingenuity  of  its  managers  in  displacing 
constitutional  practice,  is  a  further  addition  to  its  import- 
ance. On  these  grounds,  we  can  no  longer  consider  in- 
ternal resistance  as  sufficient  to  frustrate  this  design. 

We  would  however  earnestly  press  on  the  American  citizens  ' 
one  consideration  which  may  touch  them.  While  they  are 
confused  between  the  signing  and  the  ratifying  of  a  treaty, 
that  is  debating  where  there  is  no  difierence, — they  are  in 
reality  surrendering  liberty  and  power.  A  President  has 
used  the  diplomacy  of  the  state  for  his  purposes,  committed 
the  nation  before  it  was  aware,  and  where  he  has  exercised 
a  flagrant  usurpation  occupies  it  in  a  sophistical  dispute. 

♦  The  refusal  of  France  to  ratify  her  treaty  respecting  the  Slave 
Trade,  is  a  new  incident  in  the  history  of  the  world,  presented  by 
the  imbecility  of  a  Minister  (M.  Guizot)  who  could  not  judge  of 
what  he  could  effect,  and  who  escaped  from  the  embarrassment  of 
attempting .  too  much,  by  subverting  further  international  practice 
and  right. 
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He  prepares  to  carry  a  project  of  his  own  by  corrupting  and 
seducing  the  very  Senate  whose  authority  he  has  defied  and 
overthrown.  As  a  cabinet  in  England  can  plot  in  secret 
and  use  the  arm  of  the  nation  to  do  its  work,  and  then 
pervert  that  nation's  mind  into  approval  of  their  acts ;  so 
now  has  a  President  of  the  United  States  in  like  manner 
discovered  the  facility  of  doing  any  thing  with  a  people 
vehement  in  proclaiming  its  liberty. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  Committee  on  Federal  Relations, 
respecting  <^  admission  into  the  harbour  of  the  United  States 
of  free  persons  of  colour,"  there  are  some  remarks  on  the 
**  Treaty-making  power"  which  are  worthy  of  consideration 
in  connexion  with  the  Texan  Treaty. 

It  is  there  argued  that  the  Senate,  being  composed  not 
according  to  the  general  population  of  the  Union,  but  to 
the  number  of  States,  were  the  Treaty-making  power  to 
overrule  the  separate  legislation  of  the  States,  the  greater 
States  would  lose  their  preponderance,  ''and  the  Federal 
Government  could  do  by  treaty  what  Congress  could  not 
by  Law^  The  basis  of  the  reasoning  is  the  Senate's  con- 
stitutional authority  in  maJdng  treaties^  and  the  object  of 
the  argument  is  to  represent  that  authority  as  one  that 
might  become  despotic  and  alarming.  Contemporaneously 
we  have  the  President  making  treaties  himself,  without 
consulting  the  Senate,  and  no  one  has  the  plain  sense  to 
say,  "  this  is  a  usurpation ;"  they  say,  "  will  the  Senate 
ratify  ?'*  If  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  the  usurpation  of 
the  Senate,  how  is  there  no  sight  to  see  the  usurpation  jfront 
the  Senate  ?  If  the  Senate  could  be  dangerous  merely  as 
yielding  to  the  inclinations  of  the  weaker  States,  will  that 
danger  be  diminished  by  its  being  converted  into  a  tool  of 
the  Executive  Government  ? 

In  the  same  report  these  words  occur : 

*'  A  question  of  vital  importance  occurs — '  How  far  the 
Treaty-making  power  can  bind  the  States?*     This  depends 
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upon  the  previous  question,  <How  far  the  States  have 
yielded  by  the  federal  compact  their  individual  sovereignty?" 
The  Constitution  vests  in  the  President  the  power  to  make 
treaties  by  and  with  the  advice  of  the  Senate j  ^c." 

To  the  question  of  '^  vital  importance/'  as  to  the  limit  of 
the  Treaty-making  power,  comes  now  to  be  added  the 
question  of  much  graver  importance  as  to  who  is  to  exercise 
the  Treaty-making  power?  The  first  they  have  not  an- 
swered, the  second  they  do  not  ask.  The  first  is  a  prospec- 
tive fear,  the  second  a  consummated  act  The  first  is  to  be 
decided  by  the  constitution  when  it  arises,  by  the  second 
the  constitution  is  upset. 

Mr.  Clay  touches  on  the  subject — weakly  and  inefiiciently, 
but  still  he  touches. 

"  Assuming  that  the  Annexation  of  Texas  is  war  with  Mexico,  is 
it  competent  to  the  Treaty-making  power  to  plunge  this  country  into 
war^  not  only  without  the  concurrence  of^  but  without  deigning  to 
consult  Congress,  to  which^  by  the  constitution,  belongs  exclusively 
the  power  of  declaring  war?" 

His  letter,  however,  furnishes  far  deeper  colouring  for 
this  usurpation,  for  when  he  speaks  of  danger  which  the 
Mexican  war  must  bring  if  England  sides  with  her,  and  c^ 
the  burden  of  the  treaty  rights  and  pecuniary  obligations 
weighing  on  Texas,  which  the  United  States  will  assume — 
of  the  abhorrence  of  the  world  against  a  nation  plunging  into 
a  war  of  unprovoked  aggression,  to  sustain  a  practice  repu- 
diated by  mankind,  he  only  enumerates  consequences 
directly  flowing  from  the  violation  of  the  American  consti- 
tution by  its  President,  not  in  usurping  the  powers  of  Con- 
gress, but  in  superseding  in  fact  and  deed  the  functions  of 
the  Senate.  All  this  might  have  been  done  by  the  Senate 
and  by  the  Congress — without  any  constitutional  infraction, 
but  as  it  is  done  the  President  usurps  from  Congress  the 
powers  of  war,  from  the  Senate  of  negotiation — and  public 
opinion  will  justify  him-r-that  is,  he  will  have  changed  the 
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nation  by  his  crime,  and  converted  that  crime  into  a  mean& 
of  greatness. 

The  following  reflections  of  Mr.  Clay,  valuable  to  us  on 
other  grounds,  present  for  the  United  States  most  alarming 
considerations. 

**  I  was  aware,  too,  that  holders  of  Texan  land  and  Texan  scrip^ 
and  speculators  in  them,  were  actively  engaged  in  promoting  the 
object  of  annexation.  Still,  I  did  not  believe  that  any  executive  of 
the  United  States  would  venture  upon  so  grave  and  momentous  a 
proceeding,  not  only  without  any  general  manifestation  of  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  it,  but  in  direct  opposition  to  strong  and  decided 
expressions  of  public  disapprobation.  But  it  appears  that  I  was 
mistaken." 

Again : — 

"  Such  a  principle,  put  into  practical  operation,  would  menace 
the  existence,  if  it  did  not  certainly  sow  the  seeds  of  a  dissolution  of 
the  Union.  It  would  be  to  proclaim  to  the  world  an  insatiable  and 
unquenchable  thirst  for  foreign  conquest  or  acquisition  of  territory. 
For  if  to-day  Texas  he  acquired  to  strengthen  one  part  of  the 
confederacy,  to-morrow  Canada  may  be  reqvured  to  add  strength 
to  another.  And  after  that  might  have  been  obtained,  still  other 
and  further  acquisitions  would  become  necessary  to  equalise  and 
adjust  the  balance  of  political  power.  Finally,  in  the  progress  of 
this  spirit  of  universal  dominion,  the  part  of  the  confederacy  which  is 
now  weakest,  would  find  itself  still  weaker,  from  the  impossibility  of 
securing  new  theatres  for  those  peculiar  institutions  which  it  is 
charged  with  being  desirous  to  extend," 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  in  store  for  us,  that  modern  nations 
may  at  length  perceive  in  others  the  falsity  of  all  their 
expedients  and  enactments  in  respect  to  the  most  solemn 
and  important  of  all  matters — the  mahing  of  tixxr— which 
they  could  not  comprehend  at  home. 

By  the  formal  character  of  a  treaty,  which  nations  have 
been  taught  to  look  upon  as  binding,  will  at  once  the 
annexation  of  Texas  acquire  authority  across  the  Atlantic, 
while  also  international  faith  is  desecrated.    England  will 
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be  puzzled  between  treaty  and  ratification,  and  looking  to 
the  point  of  ratification  to  take  its  stand,  the  Government 
wiU  wait ;  by  not  acting  they  will  have  done  their  worst. 
The  Americans  toiU  wait  aUo^  to  allow  the  talk  to  be  ex- 
pended. They  will  reject  the  treaty — knowing  its  rejection 
to  be  a  step  towards  its  acceptance — England  will  accept 
the  rejection  as  a  triumph.  The  next  time  it  comes  before 
the  Senate,  it  will  be  no  longer  a  novelty  for  England,  and 
therefore  not  worth  thinking  of.  What  would  an  occasion 
be  if  it  endured  always !  Would  genius  be  commended  if 
mediocrity  insured  success,  or  knowledge  esteemed,  if 
ignorance  conferred  security  ? 

At  the  beginning  of  Van  Buren's  administration,  repug- 
nance to  the  Texan  scheme  was  still  so  strongs  that  they 
positively  seized  a  vessel,  the  Pelican^  which  was  fitted  out 
to  assist  the  Texans.  The  last  act  of  Van  Buren's  career 
was  to  recognize  the  independence  of  Texas.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  Mr.  Tyler's  Presidency  the  annexation  of 
Texas  was  as  much  reprobated  as  in  the  former  period 
their  recognition  ;  the  last  act  of  his  authority  is  a  Treaty 
for  its  annexation . 

In  the  mean  time  every  encouragement  is  given  from 
England.  The  first  outbreak  of  indignation  of  the  public 
press  might  have  had  its  effect  were  England  without  a  go- 
vernment or  America  without  an  envoy.  But  there  is  Lord 
Aberdeen  in  England  and  Mr.  Everett  from  America ;  but 
Lord  Aberdeen  may  have  in  this  matter  proved  restive  or 
wrapped  himself  up  in  dogged  silence,  and  thus  the  public 
indignation  been  suffered  to  produce  its  effect  upon  the 
American  government ;  but  Lord  A^berdeen  has  spoken, 
and,  as  with  Russia,  while  the  press  exasperates  the  minis- 
ter invites. 

Lord  Brougham  has  here  rendered  bis  usual  service  of 
dragging  to  light  and  revealing  the  nakedness  of  the  land.* 

*  Lord  Brougham  can  injure  England  also  by  suppression.     A 
conversation  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  which  Lord  Beaumont  de- 
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Having  expressed  bis  surprise  that  it  should  hav^  been 
upon  a  conrersation  mth  him  that  the  American  govern^ 
ment  had  justified  its  act,  and  having  deoianded  ex|^- 
natioD,  Lord  Abenken  said  that  he  ^^  believed  the  case  was 
whoUy  without  example  in  the  history  of  public  law.'^ 

What  would  be  expected  if  in  the  case  of  an  atrocious 
murder,  the  judge  before  whom  the  criminal  was  tried, 
said,  this  is  wholly  unexampled  in  the  history  of  law  ? 
You  would  know  that  the  man  was  an  idiot ;  but  what  if 
you  could  not  get  rid  of  him  as  a  judge,  and  if  all  the 
people  saw  nothing  strange  but  something  remarkably 
spirited  in  the  expression  ?  Afterwards  Lord  Aberdeen 
says,  that  if  the  treaty  were  carried  into  effect ''  he  should 
be  prepared  to  state  his  opinion  to  the  house,  and  to  do  that 
which  was  consistent  with  his  duty  as  a  minister  of  the 
crown,  and  which  the  public  service  might  require."  Lord 
Aberdeen  has  already  done  all  that  is  requisite ;  he  has 
declared  it  to  be  law — public  law — extraordinary  indeed, 
but  still  law — very  much  to  be  deplored,  but  still  law — 
very  desirable  that  the  majority  of  the  senate  should  reject 
it,  but  they  would  be  very  wrong  to  reject  it,  seeing  that  it 
is  law,  and  being  law,  when  it  is  carried  into  effect,  he  would 
be  prepared  to  state  his  opinion ;  nevertheless  his  duty  as 
a  minister  of  the  crown,  and  the  public  service,  will  require 
that  he  recognize  that  law.  Lord  Brougham  was,  of 
course,  satisfied,  having  got  the  **  satisfactory  informa- 
tion" on  the  subject  which  he  had  asked.  And  after  this 
interruption  the  House  proceeded  to  business  upon — the 
Dublin  and  Cashel  Railway. 

There  is  but  one  course  for  England  to  take,  not  two 
courses.  There  is  but  one  time  for  England  to  act,  and 
there  is  not  a  moment  for  delay.     There  is  one  path  of 

nounced  the  recent  interference  with  the  laws  of  Turkey y  and 

WHICH  WAS    RESPONDED   TO   BY   LoRD   ABERDEEN  BY  A  HEARTY 

Hear,  hear,  was  suppressed  by  all  the  papers  at  the  suggestion  of 
Lord  Brougham. 
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doty,  one  of  right,  one  of  necessity,  one  of  seearity,  one  of 
honour — glorioas,  unheard-of  occasion,  all  these  are  one  I 
There  is  no  time  requisite  to  deliberate,  there  are  no 
longings  interposed  by  the  necessity  of  delay  to  the 
grasping  of  such  a  fortune.  It  requires  no  treaty  of 
common  defence  with  Mexico,  no  compulsion  by  arms 
of  Texas;  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  shatter  to  atoms  the 
pretensious  republic.  Mexico  revives  in  strength  and 
security;  Texas  eschews  slavery;  the  United  States  pu- 
nish the  insolent  offender,  and  make  atonement  for  his 
offence,  without  suffering  in  their  lives  and  fortunes,  and 
with  the  recovery  of  their  rights  and  honour — ^for  all  this 
it  requires  only  to  be  known  that  there  is  in  England  a 
Minister,  such  as  Channing  described  and  supposed  a 
Minister  of  England  to  be.  Such  a  man  would  know 
that  the  navies  and  armies  of  England  are  weapons  not 
to  perpetrate  crimes,  but  to  use  in  her  own  defence.  **  A 
terrible  thing,"  says  de  Maistre,  **  would  be  a  robust 
child."  What  is  an  empire  lying  on  the  earth,  armed 
with  the  most  terrific  power,  less  in  mind  than  a  child  ? 

But  we  are  not  left  to  guess  what  the  effect  of  an  upright 
and  a  bold  course  would  be  upon  the  United  States  itself 
or  on  Europe.  The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Clay  re- 
cognizes the  shamelessness  of  his  country's  acts,  the  right 
of  England,  or,  indeed,  of  any  power  to  protect  Mexico, 
and  points  out  the  means  of  doing  so.  We  make  no  apology 
for  fortifying  by  quotations  positions  of  such  vital  import- 
ance, on  the  appreciation  of  which  our  very  existence  will 
soon  be  seen  to  depend.  We  are  upon  the  very  turn  of 
the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  the  chance  of  making  this 
matter  clear  imposes  the  endeavour  by  every  means  to 
accomplish  it. 

'' Honour  and  good  faith  and  justice  are  equally  due  from  this 
country  towards  the  weak  as  towards  the  strong.  And,  if,^[  act  of 
injustice  were  to  be  perpetrated  towards  any  power,  it  would  be 
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more  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  the  nation ,  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, less  dishonourable  to  inflict  it  upon  a  powerful  instead  of  a 
weak  foreign  nation.  But  are  we  perfectly  sure  that  we  should  be 
free  from  injury  in  a  state  of  war  with  Mexico  ?  Have  we  any 
security  that  countless  numbers  of  foreign  vessels^  under  the  autho  - 
rity  and  flag  of  Mexico,  would  not  prey  upon  our  defenceless  com- 
merce in  the  Mexican  gulf,  on  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  on  every 
other  sea  and  ocean  ?  Have  we  any  certain  guarantee  that  Mexico 
would  obtain  no  allies  among  the  great  European  powers  ?  Suppose 
Great  Britain  and  France,  or  one  of  them,  were  to  take  part  with 
Mexico,  and|  by  a  manifesto,  were  to  proclaim  that  their  objects 
were  to  assist  a  weak  and  helpless  ally  to  check  the  spirit  of  en- 
croachment and  ambition  of  an  already  overgrown  republic,  seeking 
still  further  acquisitions  of  territory,  to  maintain  the  independence  of 
Texas,  disconnected  with  the  United  States,  and  to  prevent  the 
further  propagation  of  the  slave  trade  from  the  United  States — what 
would  be  the  effect  of  such  allegations  upon  the  judgment  of  an 
impartial  and  enlightened  world  ?" 

Nor  are  we  without  the  means  of  justifying  Mr.  Clay's 
estimate  of  the  effect  upon  mankind  of  such  a  course,  if 
adopted  by  England.  The  Government,  from  whom  resist- 
ance alone  could  be  apprehended,  thus  deals  with  the 
question,  through  its  organ  the  Journal  des  Dehats. 

'*  A  country  which,  like  France,  has  taken  so  glorious  a  part  in 
the  abolition  of  slavery,  should  energetically  condemn  the  language 
openly  held  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
before  us  the  correspondence  exchanged  between  Mr.  Upshur,  Mr. 
Calhoun,  Mr.  Everett,  and  Mr.  Pakenham  ;  and  all  the  notes 
written  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  are,  from  beginning  to  end, 
not  only  an  apology,  but  an  audacious  justification  of  the  principle 
of  slavery  ;  while  nearly  all  the  rest  of  the  Christian  world  is  making 
immense  sacrifices  to  deliver  society  from  this  hideous  leprosy  that 
has  so  long  disfigured  it,  the  United  States  alone  defend  it  in  lan- 
guage of  the  most  revolting  nature.  These  are  the  terms  in  which 
republican  and  democratic  governments  understand  humanity^ 
equality,  and  liberty  I" 
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But  sowing  time  and  harvest  season  come  alike,  and  de- 
part in  vain,  when  there  are  none  to  sow  and  none  to  reap ; 
and  so  will  these  favourable  dispositions  &de  away.  For- 
tune belongs  of  right  to  the  acting  hand ;  and  never  since 
the  world  has  rolled  on,  was  mere  energy  possessed  of  such 
power  as  now ;  for  right  and  wrong  being  obliterated,  the 
boldest  will  ever  be  the  best*  Here,  then,  was  the  chance 
of  arresting  the  growing  hostile  dispositions  of  France  and 
of  the  United  States ;  and,  that  occasion  lost,  these  wiU  be 
strengthened,  if  only  by  the  additional  evidence  of  fatuity 
presented  in  our  neglect. 

.  "  Is  it  needful  to  urge  the  English  Government  to  such 
a  course  ?"  a  stranger  might  say,  **  is  it  not  rather  the  task 
of  those  who  look  to  rights  to  restrain  the  too  ready  use 
of  weapons  and  exercise  of  power.  Have  not  armies  been 
pushed  into  distant  regions,  because  of  the  mere  presence 
there  of  the  envoy  of  a  friendly  power  ?  Have  not  expeditions 
been  sent  all  round  the  globe  to  be  themselves  the  bearers 
of  a  simple  demand  for  payment  for  smuggled  goods,  and 
used  their  weapons  in  destroying  cities,  to  enforce  it  without 
having  made  it  ?  Have  we  not  seen  the  fortresses  of  Syria 
blown  into  the  air,  because  a  subordinate  Government 
had  a  difference  with  its  principal  ?  Have  we  not  seen 
the  navies  of  England  used  in  a  civil  quarrel  between 
a  sovereign  and  his  subjects,  where  they  were  sent  as 
^  mediators  ?  What  shall  be  the  terrible  and  rapid  ven- 
geance that  such  a  Government  will  exercise  against  a 
not  unworthy  foe,  and  in  a  case  no  less  of  provocation 
than  of  justice!"  He  who  should  speak  thus  would  be 
strange  to  England  in  our  times,  and  he  would  have  to 
learn  that  the  load-stone  of  England  was  crime,  and  that 
injustice  was  her  inducement,  whether  to  inflict  or  suffer. 
Daring  to  perpetrate  it,  and  daring  to  endure  it-^at  any 
cost. 

Keep  the  law  and  the  law  will  keep  you  ;  break  the  law 
and  the  law  will  break  you.     Our  feet  have  been  in  the 
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paths  of  iniqnityy  oar  hands  have  been  imbrued  in  inno- 
cent blood,  we  have  enacted  before  the  world  on  the 
grandest  scale  the  character  of  destroyer  and  spoiler. — 
Shall  you  not  then  be  a  spoil  to  another  destroyer?  We 
have  imitated  the  American  citizens  in  Texas--can  we 
resist  their  deeds  because  we  suffer  ?  We  who  have  been 
every  where  removing  our  neighbonrs'  landmark — shall 
we  hold  firm  our  own?  We  have  substituted  might  for 
right ;  and  those  who  do  so  are  smitten  with  cowardice, 
and  are  dismayed  by  the  Ood  tbey  have  raised  on  high. 
Shall  we  tell  the  Mexicans  that  they  can  confide  in  our 
sense  of  justice?— can  we  call  upon  the  Americans  to  re- 
nounce their  projects  ?  A  shout  of  laughter  would  be  the 
answer  to  our  appeal,  and  a  finger  of  scorn  would  point  to 
Scinde,  China,  and  Affghanistan.  These  were  the  en- 
couragements to  American  ambition — these  the  strength 
of  her  injustice — these  the  blight  of  English  power,  the 
load  upon  her  heart,  the  mark  upon  her  brow,  and  the 
curse  upon  her  faith.  Until  justice  be  done,  lustration  be 
made  throughout  the  land,  atonement  before  heaven  and 
upon  earth, — England  can  resist  no  aggression.  Till  then 
injustice  is  sacred  and  inviolable  in  her  eyes — unassail- 
able by  her  weapons,  and  irresistible  by  her  power. 

This  is  not  a  weakness  of  a  part,  it  is  a  disease  of  the 
body,  it  circulates  through  the  limbs,  it  is  propelled  from 
the  heart,  it  invigorates  with  the  strength  of  delirium,  and 
poisons  the  whole  frame,  and  the  gangrene  which  is  revealed 
in  the  limb  which  we  are  now  examining,  will  affect  every 
limb  progressively  of  which  the  body  is  composed ;  and 
as  in  respect  to  the  neighbouring  state  of  America  our 
guilt  has  developed  in  them  crime,  and  armed  in  them 
injustice,  so  will  every  other  neighbour  be  rendered  dan- 
gerous by  the  passions  we  have  inspired,  and  coalesced  by 
the  mightiness  of  the  plunder  which  we  offer  to  their  con- 
federated cupidity.  '«This  treason,*'  exckimed  Cicero  upon 
a  memorable  occasion,  *Ms  directed  against  the  state,  its 
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gods,  the  senate  in  which  we  stand,  against  every  one  of 
you — against  the  world."  So  is  this  treason  under  which 
England  lies  guilty  and  suffering,  a  treason  against  the 
faith  which  we  profess,  the  laws  which  we  obey,  the  con- 
stitution we  uphold,  the  nation  we  compose,  the  subjects 
we  possess — against  the  very  enemies  we  arouse,  against 
human  nature  and  the  world  itself. 

And  can  it  be  that  dangers  so  mighty  shall  raise  no 
deliverer? 

The  possession  of  power  and  dominion  involves  duties 
corresponding  with  fortune,  and  if  our  rights  are  sacred,  it 
is  only  when  our  obligations  have  been  kept.  The  yoke 
of  obligation  has  long  been  broken  by  this  nation,  and 
now  behold  the  fruits-^calling  itself  free,  it  despises,  even 
to  the  very  knowledge,  its  affairs,  until  they  are  confused, 
and  then  it  is  interested  because  of  novelty,  and  the  slum- 
ber of  its  reason  is  succeeded  by  the  vehemence  of  its  pas- 
sions. It  is  because  England  has  neglected  the  manage- 
ment of  her  affairs  and  called  them  *'  foreign,"  that  these 
results  have  been  brought,  and  these  fatal  passions  instilled 
on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  but  two  months  since 
we  entered  at  considerable  length  into  the  position  of  Eng- 
land in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  these  two  months 
have  sufficed  to  give  the  character  of  prophecy  to  the 
statements  there  contained,  but  it  is  years  since  the  very 
same  things  have  been  asserted,  the  same  explanation  given 
of  mysterious  acts,  the  same  sequence  pointed  out  as  their 
necessary  result,  and  the  common  characters  and  connec- 
tion established,  between  the  Boundary  Differences,  from  the 
setting  aside  the  award  of  the  King  of  Holland,  the  Caro- 
line negotiations,  the  Texan  Recognition  and  Treaty,  the 
support  given  to  France  in  her  blockade  of  Mexico,  &c. 
all  as  tending  to  and  necessarily  bringing  estrangement 
and  hatred  between  the  United  States  and  England,  while 
simultaneously  a  similar  process  was  bringing  a  similar 
result  between  France  and  England.     If,  then,  there  were 
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those  who  did  foresee  and  who  htboured  to  prevent,  may 
there  not  have  been  those  who  did  foresee  and  laboured  to 
effect  ?  And  what  is  it  that  was  foreseen  by  those,  the  value 
of  whose  warnings  has  been  confirmed  by  results,  it  was 
not  that  the  wind  or  the  storm,  it  was  not  that  chance  and 
'^  tendencies"  shouldbring  those  things,  but  that  they  should 
be  danej  that  there  was  a  purpose  to  be  gained  by  doing 
them,  and  that  in  that  purpose  were  involved  men  who 
having  the  power  to  act  for  nations,  could  blind  them  and 
then  drive  them  mad. 

As  we  have  before  said,  this  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  would  be,  were  there  men  in  England  to 
deal  with  it>  not  an  embarrassment,  and  not  a  danger,  but 
a  most  glorious  opportunity,  neglected,  however,  as  it  will 
be,  it  becomes  a  fatal  calamity.  Mexico  surrendered, 
England  becomes  of  necessity  the  satellite  of  the  United 
States  in  the  West,  as  she  is  of  Russia  in  the  East ;  the  only 
hope  of  nations  for  their  defence  becomes  the  dupe  and 
instrument  of  their  assailant. 

Mexico  abandoned,  of  course  you  then  abandon  the 
Oregon,  and  Mexico  surrendered  and  the  Oregon  aban- 
doned, what  hearts  will  your  colonists  in  North  America 
have  to  defend  your  sovereignty  ?  They  will  not  be  the 
pivot  of  your  action  and  the  body  of  your  strength  ;  it  will 
be  against  them  that  your  power,  if  exerted  at  all,  must  be 
directed.  The  provinces  who  formerly  defended  you  against 
your  neighbours,  will  thus  invite  those  neighbours  against 
you.  Deal  with  the  question  in  Mexico  :  support  that 
state ;  give  it  strength  and  confidence  in  your  support ; 
beat  down  the  projects  of  America  by  that  strength  of 
Mexico  and  your  resistance,  and  you  will  have  no  struggle 
to  maintain.  The  knowledge  of  your  decision  then,  to  do 
justice  in  favour  of  a  foreign  power,  will  save  you  from  a 
disgraceful  surrender  of  your  own  territory,  and  will  save 
you  from  the  otherwise  inevitable  dismemberment  of  your 
own  empire.     All  that  is  wanted  is  a  word,  but  that  word 
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must  be  spoken  by  a  man.  But  to  do  this  England  must 
become  different  from  what  she  is.  The  present  ministers, 
whatever  their  good  intentions,  can  do  nothing  ;  their 
hands  are  bound  by  our  past  crimes,  and  that  load  of 
crime  cannot  be  thrown  off  till  the  nation  abhors  it ;  the 
nation  cannot  abhor  it  till  it  understands  it,  and  no  crime,  as 
no  law,  can  be  understood,  except  by  judicial  investigation 
of  facts.  Parliamentary  inquiry  into  our  past  conduct,— 
that  inquiry  which  Sir  R.  Peel  resisted  as  inexpedient  for 
the  public  service,*— alone  can  save  England  from  dis^ 
membermentin  America,  from  a  war  with  France  and  the 
United  States,  and  finally  from  being  protocolised ;  that  is 
to  say,  extinguished  as  an  independent  power.  Her  inde- 
pendence cannot  be  broken  down  with  the  same  ease  and 
comfort  to  herself  as  in  Turkey  and  Persia  ;  internal  con- 
vulsion and  ruin  will  accompany  our  degradation, 

P.S. — The  intelligence  that  has  just  reached  this  coun- 
try, respecting  the  convulsion  in  the  United  States, 
will,  alas,  only  excite  gratification,  through  the  animosity 
which  the  intelligence  by  the  former  packet  aroused  ; 
they  will  fancy  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  weakened,  and  its  power  of  aggression  thereby 
paralyzed;  they  will  imagine  that  the  hour  of  dissolution  is 
at  hand,  and  complacently  repeat  that  all  danger  for  them 
is  passed  away.  There  is  security  for  England  only  when 
there  exists  contentment  at  home  and  integrity.  As  there 
are  elements  for  Russian  ambition  to  work  upon,  wherever 
there  is  internal  discontent  and  external  ambition — the 
more  the  internal  bonds  of  union  are  weakened,  the  more 
will  aggression  progress,  be  palliated,  excused,  and  adopted 
by  American  statesmen;  who  will  see,  in  committing  their 
country  against  England,  a  safety  valve  opened  for  internal 
discontent,  and  a  bond  presented  to  them,  in  the  failure  of 
all  others,  by  those  very  designs  they  had  recently  looked 
upon  as  a  subversion  of  their  internal  liberties,  and  destruc- 
tion of  their  federal  union  itself. 

VOL     III.  2   L 
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Dr.  Channing  in  1834,  axd  Ma.  Urquhart  in  I838y 

ON  THB  Annexation  of  Tbxas. 

{From  Dr.  Channing's  Letter  to  Mr.  Clay.) 

"  Some  crimes,  by  their  magnitude,  have  a  touch  of  the 
sublime ;  and  to  this  dignity  the  seizure  of  Texas  by  our  citi- 
zens is  entitled.  Modern  times  furnish  no  example  of  indivi- 
dual rapine  on  so  grand  a  scale.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the 
robbery  of  a  realm.  The  pirate  seizes  a  ship^  The  colonists 
and  their  coadjutors  can  satisfy  themselves  with  nothing  short 
of  an  empire.  They  haye  left  their  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors 
behind  them.  Those  barbarians  conformfed  to  the  maxims  of 
their  age,  to  the  rude  code  of  nations  in  time  of  thickest . 
heathen  darkness.  They  invaded  England  under  their  sove- 
reigns, and  with  the  sanction,  of  the  gloomy  religion  of  the 
North.  But  it  is  in  a  civilized  age,  and  amidst  refinements 
of  manners; — it  is  amidst  the  lights  of  science  and  the  teach- 
ing of  Christianity,  amidst  expositions  of  the  law  of  nations 
and  enforcements  of  the  law  of  universal  love,  amidst  institu<^ 
tions  of  religion,  learning,  and  humanity  ; — that  the  robbery 
of  Texas  has  found  its  instruments.  It  is  from  a  free,  well- 
ordered,  enlightened  Christian  country,  that  hordes  have  gone 
forth,  in  open  day,  to  perpetrate  this  mighty  wrong. 

*'  We  boast  of  our  rapid  growth,  forgetting  that,  through- 
out nature,  noble  growths  are  slow.  Our  people  throw  them- 
selves beyond  the  bounds  of  civilization,  and  expose  themselves 
to  relapses  into  a  semi-barbarous  state,  under  the  impulse  of 
wild  imagination,  and  for  the  name  of  great  possessions. 
Perhaps  there  is  ilo  people  on  earth  on  whom  the  ties  of  local 
attachment  sit  so  loosely.  Even  the  wandering  tribes  of 
Scythia  are  bound  to  one  spot,  the  graves  of  their  fathers; 
but  the  homes  and  graves  of  our  fathers  detain  us  feebly. 
The  known  and  familiar  is  often  abandoned  for  the  distant 
and  untrodden  ;  and  sometimes  the  untrodden  is  not  the 
less  eagerly  desired  because  belonging  to  others^  To  this 
spirit  we  have  sacrificed  justice  and  humanity  ;  and  through 
its  ascendancy,  the  records  of  this  young  nation  are  stained 
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with  atrdcities,  at  which  commoQities  grown  grey  in  corrnp« 
tioD  might  blasb. 

'*  Texas  is  a  coantry  conqacred  by  our  citieens ;  and  the 
innexation  of  it  to  our  Union  wiH  be  the  beginning  of  con- 
qa^ts,  which,  unless  arrested  and  beaten  back  by  a  jast  and 
kind  providence^  will  stop  only  at  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 
Henceforth  we  must  cease  to  cry,  Peace,  peace.  Oar  Eagle 
will  whet,  not  gorge  its  appetite  on  its  first  victim ;  and  will 
snnfF  a  more  tempting  quarry,  more  allnring  blood,  in  every 
new  region  which  opens  southward.  To  annex  Texas  is  to 
declare  perpetual  war  with  Mexico.  That  word,  Mexico^ 
associated  in  men's  mind  with  boundless  wealth,  has  already 
awakened  rapacity.  Already  it  has  been  proclaimed,  that  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  is  destined  to  the  sway  of  this  magni- 
ficent realm, — that  the  rude  form  of  society,  which  Spain 
established  there,  is  to  yield  and  vanish  before  a  higher 
civilization. 

*•  A  deadly  hatred  burns  in  Mexico  towards  this  country. 
No  stronger  national  sentiment  now  binds  her  scattered  pro- 
vinces together,  than  dread  and  detestation  of  Republican 
America.  She  is  ready  to  attach  herself  to  Europe  for  de- 
fence from  the  United  States.  All  the  moral  power  which  we 
might  have  gained  over  Mexico,  we  have  thrown  away ;  and 
suspicion,  dread,  and  abhorrence,  have  supplanted  respect 
and  triwt. 

"  I  am  aware  that  these  remarks  are  met  by  a  vicious  rea- 
soning which  discredits  a  people  among  whom  it  finds  favour. 
It  is  sometimes  said,  that  nations  are  swayed  by  laws,  as  un- 
fstiling  as  those  which  govern  matter ;  that  they  have  their 
destinies ;  that  their  character  and  position  carry  them  for- 
ward irresistibly  to  their  goal :  that  the  stationary  Turk  must 
sink  under  the  pfogfessive  civilization  of  Russia,  as  inevitably 
as  the  crumbling  edifice  falls  to  the  earth ;  that,  by  a  like 
necessity,  the  Indians  have  melted  before  the  white  man,  and 
the  mixed,  degraded  race  of  Mexico,  must  melt  before  the 
Anglo-Saxon.  Away  with  this  vile  sophistry!  There  is  no 
necafsity  for  crime.     There  is  lio  Fate  to  justify  rapacious 
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nations,  any  more  than  to  justify  gamblers  and  robberg,  in 
plunder. 

^'  Hitherto,  I  have  spoken  of  the  annexation  of  Texas  as 
embroiling  us  with  Mexico;  but  it  will  not  stop  here.  It 
will  bring  us  into  collision  with  other  states.  It  will,  almost 
of  necessity,  involve  us  in  hostility  with  European  powers. 
Such  are  now  the  connexions  of  nations,  that  Europe  must 
look  with  jealousy  on  a  country,  whose  ambition,  seconded  by 
vast  resources,  will  seem  to  place  within  her  grasp  the  empira 
of  the  new  world.  And  not  only  general  considerations  of 
this  nature,  but  the  particular  relations  of  certain  foreign 
states  to  this  continent,  must  tend  to  destroy  the  peace  now 
happily  subsisting  between  us  and  the  kingdoms  of  Europe. 
England,  in  particular,  must  watch  us  with  suspicion,  and 
cannot  but  resi-t  our  appropriation  of  Texas  to  ourselves. 
She  has  at  once  a  moral  and  political  interest  In  this  question, 
which  demands  and  will  justify  interference. 

^'England  has  a  political  as  well  as  moral  interest  in  this 
question.  By  the  annexation  of  Texas  we  shall  approach 
her  liberated  colonies ;  we  shall  build  up  a  power  in  her 
iieighbouihood,  to  which  no  limits  can  be  prescribed.  By 
adding  Texas  to  our  acquisition  of  Florida,  we  shall  do  much 
towards  girdling  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  I  doubt  not  that 
some  of  our  politicians  will  feel  as  if  our  mastery  in  that  sea 
were  sure.  The  West  Indian  Archipelago,  in  which  the 
European  is  regarded  as  an  intruder,  will,  of  course,  be  em- 
braced in  our  over-growing  scheme  of  empire.  In  truth, 
collision  with  the  West  Indies  will  be  the  most  certain  effect 
of  the  extension  of  our  power  in  that  quarter.  The  example, 
which  they  exhibit,  of  African  freedom,  of  the  elevation  of 
the  coloured  race  to  the  rights  of  men,  is,  of  all  influences, 
most  menacing  to  slavery  at  the  South.  It  must  grow  conti- 
nually more  perilous.  These  islands,  unless  interfered  with 
fi!om  abroad,  seem  destined  ^to  be  nurseries  of  civilization  and 
freedom  to  the  African  race. 

**  Will  a  slaveholding  people,  spreading  along  the  shores  of 
the  Mexican  Gulf,  cultivate  friendly  sentiments  towards  com- 
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munities,  whose  whole  history  will  be  a  bitter  reproach 
to  their  institutions,  a  witness  against  their  wrongs,  and  whose 
ardent  sympathies  will  be  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  slave  ? 
Cruel,  ferocious  conflicts  must  grow  from  this  neighbourhood 
of  hostile  principles,  of  communities  regarding  one  another 
with  unextinguishable  hatred.  All  the  islands  of  the  Archi- 
pelago will  have  cause  to  dread  our  power ;  but  none  so  much 
as  the  emancipated.  Is  it  not  more  than  possible,  that  wars, 
having  for  an  object  the  subjugation  of  the  coloured  race,  the 
destruction  of  this  tempting  example  of  freedom,  should 
spring  from  the  proposed  extension  of  our  dominion  along  the 
Mexican  Gulf?  Can  England  view  our  encroachments  with 
out  alarm  ? 

**  An  English  Minister  would  be  unworthy  of  his  office, 
who  should  see  another  state  greedily  swallow  up  territories 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  British  colonies,  and  not  strive,  by 
all  just  means,  to  avert  the  danger. 

**  By  encroaching  on  Mexico,  we  shall  throw  her  into  the 
arras  of  European  states,  shall  compel  her  to  seek  defence  in 
transatlantic  alliance.  How  plain  is  it,  that  alliance  with 
Mexico  will  be  hostility  to  the  United  States,  that  her  de- 
fenders will  repay  themselves  by  making  her  subservient  to 
their  views,  that  they  will  thus  strike  root  in  her  soil,  mono* 
polize  her  trade,  and  control  her  resources.  And  with  what 
face  can  we  resist  the  agressions  of  others  on  our  neighbour^ 
if  we  give  an  example  of  aggression  ?  Still  more  if,  by  our 
advances,  we  put  the  colonies  of  England  in  new  peril,  with 
what  face  can  we  oppose  her  occupation  of  Cuba  ?  Suppose 
her,  with  that  magnificent  island  in  her  hands,  to  command 
the  Mexican  Gulf  and  the  mouths  of  the  Mississipi }  will  the 
Western  States  find  compensation  for  this  formidable  neigh* 
bourhood,  in  the  privilege  of  flooding  Texas  with  slaves. 

*'Thus,  wars  with  Europe  and  Mexico  are  to  be  entailed  on 
us  by  the  annexation  of  Texas.  And  is  war  the  policy  by 
which  this  country  is  to  flourish?  Was  it  for  interminable 
conflicts  that  we  formed  our  Union  ?  Is  it  blood,  shed  for 
plunder,  which  is  to  consolidate  our  institutions  ?  Is  it  by 
collision  with  the  greatest  maritime  power,  that  we   are  to 
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gain  strength  ?  h  it  by  arming  against  ourselves  the  moral 
sentiments  of  the  world,  that  we  are  to  build  up  national 
honour  ?  Must  we  of  tlie  North  buckle  on  our  armour,  to 
fight  the  battles  of  slavery  ;  to  fight  for  a  possession,  which 
our  moral  principles  and  just  jealousy^  forbid  us  to  inoorpo-  ^ 

rate  with  our  coufederacy  f  In  attaching  Texas  to  ourselves, 
we  provoke  hostilities,  and  at  the  same  time  expoee  new  points 
of  attack  to  our  foes.  Vulnerable  at  so  many  points,  we  shall 
need  a  vast  military  force.  Great  armies  will  require  great 
revenues,  and  raise  up  great  chieftains.  Are  we  tired  of  free- 
dom, that  we  are  prepared  to  place  it  under  such  guardians  ? 
Is  the  republic  bent  on  dying  by  its  own  bands  ?  Does  not 
every  man  feel,  that  with  war  for  our  habit,  our  institutions 
cannot  be  preserved?  If  evef  a  country  were  bound  to  peace, 
it  is  this.  Peace  is  our  great  interest.  In  peace  our  resources 
are  to  be  developed,  the  true  inter}M>etation  of  the  constitution 
to  be  established,  and  the  interfering  claims  of  liberty  and 
order  to  be  adjusted.  In  peace  we  are  to  discharge  our  great 
debt  to  the  human  race,  and  to  diffuse  freedom  by  manifesting 
its  fruits.  A  country  has  no  right  to  adopt  a  policy,  however 
gainful,  which,  as  it  may  foresee,  will  determine  it  to  a  career 
of  war.  A  nation,  like  an  individual,  is  bound  to  seek,  even 
by  sacrifices,  a  position,  which  will  favour  peace,  justice,  and 
th6  exercise  of  a  beneficent  influence  on  the  world.  A  nation^ 
provoking  war  by  cupidity,  by  encroachment,  and  above  all, 
by  efibrts  to  propagate  the  curse  of  slavery,  is  alike  false  to 
itself,  to  God,  and  to  the  human  race. 

^'This  possession  will  involve  us  in  new  Indian  wars. 
Texas,  besides  being  open  to  the  irruption  of  the  tribes  within 
oar  territories,  has  a  tribe  of  its  own,  the  Camanches,  which 
is  described  as  more  formidable  than  any  in  North  America. 
Such  foes  are  not  to  be  coveted.  The  Indians!  that  ominous 
word,  which  ought  to  pierce  the  conscience  of  this  nation, 
more  than  the  savage  war-cry  pierces  the  ear.  The  Indians ! 
have  we  not  inflicted  and  endured  evil  enough  in  our  inter- 
course with  this  wretched  people,  to  abstain  from  new  wars 
with  them  ?  Is  the  tragedy  of  Florida  to  be  acted  again  and 
again  in  our  own  day,  and  in  our  children's? 
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**  But  one  thing  does  move  me.  It  is  a  sore  evil,  that  fVee- 
dom  should  be  blasphemed,  that  republican  institutions  should 
forfeit  the  confidence  of  mankind,  through  the  unfaithfulness 
of  this  people  to  their  trust." 


(From  Mr,  Urquharfs  Boundary  Differences.) 

*'  The  New  World  was  to  read  a  political  lesson  to  us  of  the 
old.  May  the  moral  of  the  old  not  be  cast  away  on  its  young 
ambition— and,  tainted  already  with  crimes  from  which  the 
oldest  civilisation  recoils,  let  it  not  suppose  that  the  experience 
of  the  past  is  not  available  for  it,  nor  4hat  retributive  Justice  is 
to  slumber  over  violence,  because  it  is  disguised  as  free,  or 
excused  as  new. 

'*  An  apostle  of  national  justice,  worthy  of  better  ages  and 
of  nobler  times,  has  arisen  among  our  descendants  in  the 
West.  In  the  seclusion  of  remoteness*- under  the  shade  of 
privacy  -^engaged  in  the  holy  ministry  of  the  altar— this  ex- 
traordinary man  has  grasped  the  political  relations  of  the  old 
and  the  new  wold,  with  a  precision,  and  exposed  them  with  a 
power,  which  the  land  of  hi«  birth,  as  that  of  his  ancestry, 
has  hailed  with  cold  and  fruitless  admiration* 

"  To  attempt  to  exhibit  to  America  the  ruin  of  its  character 
T-the  destruction  of  its  institutions  ^the  downfall  of  its  political 
existence — as  the  inevitable  consequences  of  a  career  of  aggres- 
sion ;•— the  deluging  of  Europe  and  America  in  blood,  as  the 
result  pf  an  insane  purpose  of  greatness  and  dominion ;—  would 
be  but  to  follow  the  argument  exhausted  by  Dr.  Channing. 
I  refer  tp  his  letter  on  the  Tex^s,  to  Mr.  Clay ;  —  from  ivhich, 
extenf iire  as  has  been  its  circulation,  I  have  extracted  some  pas- 
sages— confident  that  those  who  have  already  readthem  will 
re^peruse  them  with  increased  interest  and  advantage.* 

*  I  cannot  omit  stating  that  the  question  of  the  Texas,  so  far 
baek  as  the  year  1833,  had  engaged  my  most  asrious  attention,  and 
has  bean  to  me,  looking  to  it  from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  as  the 
key  tp  the  events  of  the  world. 

The  perusal  of  Dr.  Channing's  letter  produced  on  me  an  elec- 
trical effect.— *That  such  thoughts  should  in  this  age  exist  any 
where  I     That  such  views  should  proceed  from  America  I 
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^<The  attempt  of  Dr.  Channing  to  arrest  the  spirit  of 
violeDcey  or  the  lust  of  plunder,  amongst  his  countrymen, 
was  made  during  the  first  aggressions  upon  a  large  scale 
against  the  Province  of  Mexico.  He  justly  considered  that 
event,  not  as  an  accident,  but  as  the  result  of  inherent  na- 
tional immorality,  and  as  the  commencement  of  a  long  series 
of  future  violence,  wars,  and  disasters.  His  arguments  bore 
on  considerations  of  a  moral  kind  ;  and  on  the  misfortune 
which  the  United  States,  as  a  nation,  was  preparing  for  itself. 
These  are  his  strong — his  unassailable  positions  :  having  how< 
ever  established  these,  he  proceeds  to  unrol  before  his  country- 
men another  aspect  of  futurity ;— he  points  out  to  them  the 
certainty  of  collision  with  England,  (although  at  that  time, 
designs  against  the  Canadas,  nor  aggressions  upon  the  dis- 
puted territory,  appeared  in  the  distance,  but  as  incidentally 
among  a  hundred  other  results  of  a  purpose  of  aggression), 
and  he  pointed  out  the  impossibility  on  the  part  of  England, 
of  submission  to  the  assaults  of  the  United  States,  or  any  peo- 
ple whatever :  the  imperative  obligation  resting  on  the  British 
Cabinet,  not  merely  to  prevent  an  extension  of  her  dominions, 
alarming  to  the  peaceful  relations  of  the  world,  but  also  to 
curb  and  repress,  in  the  people  of  the  United  States,  the  spirit 
of  aggression. — That  spirit,  easily  arrested  at  its  source, 
would  be  irresistible  in  the  full  current  of  its  accumulated 
streams,  and  accelerated  course.  The  responsible  guardian 
of  the  interests  and  destinies  of  a  neighbouring  people,  could 
not  contemplate,  without  dismay,  the  development  of  such  a 
spirit  in  America;  nor  avoid,  without  criminality,  to  use 
every  just  and  honourable  means  to  repress  its  growth,  and 
resist  its  progress 

^'  England  has  falsified  the  prognostics,  and  disproved  the 
conclusions,  of  Dr.  Channing.  England  has  been  heedless  of 
the  alarms  which  he  entertained,— ^he  has  been  blind  to  the 
motives  he  has  exposed  ; — felt,  or  seemed  to  feel,  no  interest 
in  the  present  or  the  future,  to  entertain  no  sense  of  duty,  or 
instinct  of  preservation.  England  has  thus  abandoned  Dr. 
Channing,  with  the  friends,  in  America,  of  England  and  of 
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peace,  to  the  contempt  of  their  compatriots.  Those  who, 
with  him,  alike  respected  England's  power  and  her  intelli- 
gence, and  who  had  raised  their  voices  to  say  to  their  country- 
men, 'Venture  not  there — it  is  unjust — it  is  moreover, 
'  injurious  to  England,  and  she  will  not  suffer  it/  have  learnt 
to  disbelieve  reason,  or  to  despise  England; — have  learnt 
that  nothing  was  too  unjust  for  England  to  approve,  and 
nothing  too  injurious  for  her  to  suffer. 

'<  America  has  commenced  to  speak  of  war — to  threaten 
England.  Is  this  a  result  of  the  perversion  of  its  own  rea- 
son, or  a  justifiable  conviction  of  the  degradation  of  that  of 
Great  Britain  ?  It  is  a  natural  result  of  long  endurance  of 
injustice,  that  they  should  threaten  violence :  but  new  inquiries 
will  not  fail  to  be  made,  and  conclusions,  startling  to  America, 
may  be  the  result. 

*^  With  a  Government,  weak  in  its  central  authority,  dis- 
jointed in  its  constitutional  power ; — with  a  People,  destitute 
of  national  patriotism,  sacrificing  every  feeling  to  gain,  and 
bending  every  faculty  on  acquisition, — disunited  in  popular 
sympathies,  divided  in  immediate  interests,  distinct  in  ulterior 
aims, — haughty  in  the  exaction  of  submission,  suspicious  in 
the  yielding  of  authority,— untrained  to  war,  unbroken  to 
discipline ; — with  a  Country,  extended,  unoccupied,  exposed, 
-^undefended  by  frontiers  of  difficulty^  unprotected  by  for- 
tresses of  strength  ; — with  every  neighbour  a  foe — a  servile 
insun^ection  threatening  within, — and  the  Indian  prowling 
around,  maddened  by  injustice,  and  desperate  in  revenge  ;■— 
to  enter  into  war,  except  a  war  of  necessity,  and  a  war 
of  justice,  would  be  an  act  of  madness,  not  a  measure 
of  policy. 

'*  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  collision  takes  place — let 
us  suppose  the  United  States  re-enacting  the  tragedy  of  1812, 
and  marching  her  armies  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  In  the  last 
war,  when  England  was  in  arms  against  France  (then  mistress 
of  Europe,)  and  could  not  send  a  single  soldier  to  Canada, 
did  not  the  United  States  incur  defeat  afler  defeat?  Was 
not  army  af^er  army  captured?     And  did  that  power  not 
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reckon  then  on  a  UoodleM  triamph :  and  w«g  not  the  result 
all  but  fatal  to  her  political  existence  ? 

"  No  elements  of  strength  have  grown  up  since  then  $  no 
fortifying  of  popular  jadgment*-^o  strengthening  of  executive 
authority :— the  United  States  are,  now,  as  weak  as  then  :  no 
better  fitted  to  judge,  and  more  liable  to  err,— to  be  carried 
away  by  popular  paasion,  and  to  be  acted  on  by  foreign  in- 
trigue. The  American  Union  is  now  more  likely  to  plunge 
into  war»  because  England  ceases  to  steady  its  judgment,  by 
imposing  respect  for  justice;  and  less  likely  either  to  muster 
strength  for  the  struggle,  or  to  exhibit  judgment  in  its  con- 
duct. What  could  America  do  against  England  ?--*Invade 
Canada  f  Does  she  conceive  that  the  conquest  of  Canada  can 
be  effected*  except  with  the  destruction  of  the  power  of  Great 
Britain  :  or  that  England,  recalling  her  energies,  as  she  haa 
always  done  in  war,  will  not  bring  them  all  to  bear  on  a  con- 
test for  existence ; — ^strike  the  Union  at  all  points  at  once, 
and  by  the  weapons  the  most  dreadful*^legalized  by  necessity. 

*'  Thus  demoralized,  their  first  step  was  to  re-enact  on  the 
Indian,  the  lessons  of  injustice  they  had  learnt  from  their 
parental  state.  Each  district  brought  into  cultivation — each 
successive  extension  of  territory  and  dominion,  was  extorted 
by  violence,  or  abstracted  by  fraud,  from  the  *  lords  of  the 
soil ;'  and  each  successive  wave  of  population,  as  it  spread  in 
a  widened  circle  around,  marked  its  flow  with  blood.  The 
settlement  of  the  new  race  upon  the  virgin  soil,  was  effected 
by  the  extirpation  of  the  charities  of  nature,  and  the  outrage 
of  the  rights  of  man. 

'*  Among  the  chief  sources  of  American  weakness^ — glaring 
amidst  the  proofs  of  constitutional  fallacy  and  of  human  in- 
justice, is  the  state  of  the  Negro,  and  the  condition  of  the 
coloured  race.  But  here,  too,  has  not  England  with  humilia- 
tiou  to  remember,  that  that  system  was  her  system, — that  the 
crime  of  which  she  has  ceased  to  be  guilty,  had  been  by  her 
transmitted  to  her  American  progeny,  as  a  principle  of  law, 
and  an  hereditary  possession. 

''  A  popular  opinion  arose  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
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Unioo,  io  favour  of  invading  the  veigkb^ur ing  country ;  and 
that  measure  was  announced,  adopted,  and  carried  into  effect, 
in  the  manner  of  a  pro|)oeal  touching  some  municipal  or  paro- 
chial regulation.  Public  opinion  justified  it;  a  free  prew 
advocated  it ;  and  a  people  proud  of  their  institutions  car* 
ried  it  into  effect :  exhibiting  a  departure  from  those  ordinary 
feelings  of  integrity  and  honour  which  had  hitherto  been  ad- 
mitted in  common  by  all  men, — and,  at  the  same  time,  a  dis- 
regard for  the  existing  authority  of  the  State,  which  I  believe 
has  never  before  occurred  in  the  history  of  man ;  for  even 
rebellion  in  the  old  world  has  been  untied  by  a  principle  or 
controlled  by  a  leader.  Dr.  Chnnning  asks  whether  they  are 
prepared  to  take  the  new  position  in  the  world  of  a  '  robber 
state  :' — but  robbers  have  never  yet  been  known  destitute  of 
authority  among  themselves.  What  prospect  does  such  an 
event  present  to  the  neighbours  of  the  United  States  ?  What 
prospect  for  itself  ?  England, — whose  interests  in  the  inde- 
pendence of  Mexico  were  not  less  than  her  interests  in  the 
independence  of  this  Island, — extends  no  protecting  shield 
before  that  State ;  articulates  no  word  to  save  it  from  this 
disaster^  the  American  people  from  this  guilt*— the  American 
Government  from  this  degradation.  Yet,  one  word  would 
have  sufficed.  England — whose  most  anxious  efforts  ought 
to  have  been  directed,  and  whose  whole  power,  if  necessary, 
ought  to  have  been  exerted,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  a  spirit 
of  aggression  in  the  United  States, — carefully  avoids  the  in- 
dication of  any  interest  or  of  any  opinion  on  that  subject ; 
when  an  expression  of  her  intention  and  her  determination 
would  have  effectually  overawed  and  repressed  that  spirit. 
She  is  indeed  the  first  to  hail,  and  first  to  confirm,  the  triumph 
of  this  injustice. 

''The  United  States,  thus  mentally  constituted,  thus  morally 
instructed,  next  turned  the  lawlessness  of  their  ambition,  di- 
rected with  the  cunning  of  the  Indian,  against  Great  Britain 
herself.  And  here  again  has  Great  Britain  to  bear  the  dis- 
grace of  their  attempts,  and  the  penalty  of  their  success. 
Her  contemptible  submission  was  the  cause  of  their  boldness. 
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the  justification  of  their  injastice,  by  yielding  np  every  con* 
tested  right,  and  eanctionitig  each  advanced  pretension. 

<«  Commotions  take  piqce  in  Canada :  the  people  of  the 
North,  emulating  those  of  the  South,  look  on  Canada  as  a 
new  Texas,  on  England  as  another  Mexico.  Armed  bands 
proceed  to  carry  war  into  the  provinces  of  a  friendly  power ; 
and  constituted  authorities  applaud,  support,  and  co-operate. 
England,  differing  in  this  respect  from  Mexico,  finds  excuses 
for  such  acts  in  Hhe  constituted  difficulties'  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  ;— the  perpetrators,  when  discom- 
fitcdy  withdraw  in  peace  to  their  homes,  experiencing,  and 
fearing,  no  retribution  from  the  power  they  have  offended,  or 
from  the  state  to  which  they  belong :  and,  instructed  by  the 
'harmony  prevailing  between  the  two  Governments,'  consider 
such  acts  as  honourable  enterprises. — Then  follows, — the  new 
assault  on  the  disputed  territory. 

*<  It  is  because  England  has  been  false  to  herself,  that  tlie 
United  States  have  not  been  true  to  their  own  interests.  It  is 
because  England  is  allied  to  her  foes,  that  the  United  States 
have  been  false  to  her.  The  interests  of  both  are  then  iden- 
tical. England,  by  the  assertion  of  her  own  rights  and  the 
performance  of  her  own  duties,  can  still  preserve  both." 


LITERARY  NOTICE. 


[Henceforward,  Works  bearing  on  the  subjects  to  which  it  is  de- 
voted will  appear  in  the  Port/olio.'] 


"  A  Grrat  Country's  Little  Wars." 
By  Henry  Lushinoton^  Esq. 

We  were  acquainted  with  a  portion  of  this  work  as  it 
appeared  in  the  Christian  Remembrancer  some  time  ago, 
and  if  the  additional  matjter  correspond  in  value  with  the 
greater  part  of  what  we  then  read,  we  shall  not  err  in 
recommending  the  work  to  the  readers  of  the  Portfolio, — 
now    no  restricted    circle.      Few  pleasures,  indeed,  are 
greater  or  more  pure,  than  thus  meeting  in  the  heedless 
crowd  a  countenance  in  some  degree  reflecting  our  own 
emotions,  and,  from  an  unexpected  quarter,  to  hear  words 
which,  with  all   their  dilution  and  smoothing   down,  sin- 
cerely purpose   to   rebuke  and   to   warn.     Judging    from 
ourselves,  we  anticipate  with  pleasure  Mr.  Lushington's 
expressions   of  sympathy  with  the  very  few  other  mem- 
bers of  the  commonwealth  who  have  participated  in  the 
shame,  indignation,  and  compunction  avowed  by  himself, 
who,  from  the  first,  denounced  and  strove  to  correct  in  its 
progress  the  madness  and  the  crime  of  which  he  has  become 
the  historian,  who  years  ago  analysed  the  documents  to 
which  his  eye  has  been  directed,  and  by  the  confession  of  the 
highest  authorities  accurately  detected  the  elaborate  frauds 
under  which  England  was  made  the  tool  of  dark  designs 
against  others  and  herself.     That  they  push  their  enquiries 
and  their  conclusions  further  than  himself,  does  not  destroy 
the  identity  of  their  discoveries  and  denunciations  up  to  a 
certain   point.     The   foundation   is   the   same —it  is  that 
foundation  which  is  wanting  all  around — which  has  to  be 
laid  afresh  in  every  man  in  England — an  abhorrence  of 
public  injustice — a  detestation  of  deception  in  public  affairs 
— a  conscience  about  such  things  that  compels  to  utterance. 
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and  permits  not   to  faint   amid   isolation   and   contempt. 

How  must  one  that  has  a  portion  of  this  spirit,  that  has 

taken  down  the  sword  for  such  warfare,  harl  the  vision  of  a 

band,  however  scanty,  whose  familiar  watchword  echoes  his 

highest  thought,  and  who  have  already  borne  the  labour  and  ? 

heat  of  the  day  ? 

In  glancing  over  Mr.  Lushington's  introductory  chapter, 
our  attention  was  caught  by  the  following  description  of  the 
men  among  whom  he  moves  : — 

**The  striking  and  terrible  events  which  marked  the 
winter  of  1841,  and  led  to  the  termination  of  our  Affghan 
dominion,  excited  in  a  large  number  of  persons  a  feeling 
of  strong  but  mere  curiosity,  respecting  the  military  details 
and  personal  adventures  connected  with  our  calamity.  This 
curiosity,  in  its  nature  transient,  was  largely  fed.  *  *  * 
It  was  the  interest  of  the  crowd  in  the  topic  of  the  day — 
the  anxiety  for  news — above  all,  for  excitement  felt  by  the 
fashionable  and  reading  public.*' 

This  *'  large*'  number  of  fashionable  and  reading  per- 
sons he  contrasts  with  those,  how  numerous  he  does  not 
state,  of  an  opposite  spirit,  for  whom  he  takes  up  the  pen. 
We  think  we  could  count  those  who  really  cared  to  inves- 
tigate whether  the  war  (so  called)  had  been  begun 
"  wickedly  and  wrongly,'*  rather  than  whether  it  had  been 
pursued  "  ineffectually  and  disastrously," — whether  it  had 
been  '*  morally  and  politically  criminal"  rather  than  in 
how  great  a  "  misfortune "  it  had  resulted.  Feelings  are 
shewn  by  acts.  A  few  demanded  investigation,  when  all 
looked  triumphant ;  a  few  more  stragglers  joined  the  camp, 
when  their  nervous  system  had  been  well  agitated  by  the 
news  of  astounding  calamity.  It  is  fortunate  for  Mr.  Lush- 
ington  (or  at  least  for  his  publisher)  that  there  is,  in  his 
book,  as  much  entertaining  narrative  to  *'  feed  curiosity," 
as  of  laboured  detection,  of  righteous  anger,  or  of  burning 
scorn. 
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Again, — «*  The  rulers  of  England  hare  a  claim  to  know 
What  it  is  that  their  country  requires  of  them — whether  to 
do  what  is  right,  or,  per  fas  out  nefas^  to  extend  her  do- 
minion ?  At  present — is  it  unfair  to  say  ?  (polite  hesita- 
tion  !)  the  country  requires — neither/*  '*  He  has  seen  the 
invasion  of  Affghanistan  passing  unexamined,  uncensured, 
except  by  indiridoals."  '*  He  has  seen  men  who  agree  in 
nothing  else — men  who  never  voted  with  the  Whigs,  and 
men  who  never  voted  with  the  Tories, — men  to  whom  a 
grant  for  Maynooth  is  an  abomination,  and  men  to  whom 
church  rates  are  tyranny, — ^men  who  can  hardly  discuss  the 
appointment  of  a  constable  without  fincfing  or  making  a 
cause  of  party  quarrel,  comhining  to  evade  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  decision  as  to  the  justice  at  injustice  of  an  Astatic 
war."  And  what  even  to  this  writer  is  the  value  of  mjustice, 
since  he  dare  not  look  at  law  or  its  penalties  ? 

**  The  most  genuine  feeEng  called  out  by  Indian  debates, 
involving  the  conduct  of  great  public  servants,  appears  to 
be  this  ;  a  sense  of  shocked  decorum,  of  personal  discour- 
tesy. '  A  grievous  injustice,'  says  some  *  petulant,'  that 
is,  earnest  accuser,  'has  been  committed;  examine  for  your- 
selves and  see.'  Forthwith,  member  after  member  rises, 
Government  and  Opposition  alike, — all  forward  to  bear 
their  •  humble  testimony*  to  the  high  ivorth  of  that  noble 
Lord,  and  the  incompatibility  of  the  conduct  attributed  to 
him  with  that  character;  to  which,  though  his  political  op- 
ponents^ they  are  proud  and  happy  to  take  this  opportunity 
of  bearing  testimony,' — all  the  sentiments  which  on  this 
occasion  are  not  to  the  purpose.  The  end  is,  •  He  is  in- 
capable of  such  actions,  and  therefore  we  will  not  examine.' " 

"  All  things  are  capable  of  some  defence,  and  the  imagi^ 
nary  case  (?)  in  question  may  be  capable  of  many,  but 
this  form  of  defence  ought,  once  for  all,  to  be  protested 
against,  and  finally  ejected  from  Parliament.'^ 

Most  true.  But  there  is  acase,  not  imaginary,  andof  grave, 
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deliberate,  definite  accusation— an  accusation  of  criminality^ 
made  up  of  a  series  of  a  thousand  distinct  charges,  each 
ready  as  a  count  for  a  British  Jury,  which  is  popularly 
treated  in  the  manner  so  well  described  above.  It  has  alone 
been  met  by  such  wretched  personalities.  '*  The  accused  is  a 
most  amiable  man ;  I  knew  him  at  college/'  ^^  The  accused 
18  a  thorough  mauvais  sujet  in  private  affairs,  but  no  British 
Minister,  &c.  &c."  "  The  accused  lives  in  the  nineteenth 
century," — "  guides  a  great  country,"—"  is  in  presence  of 
Parliament," — "  the  nation  is  careless,  and  the  accused  is 
also  merely  careless ; "— "  the  accuser  has  personal  motives." 
"  Nay,"  instantly  exclaim,  not  one,  but  a  score  of  accusers, 
who  have  looked  into  the  separate  counts,  "  but  only  in- 
quire— only  grant  inquiry  !"  What  is  the  reply?  **  While 
the  statesmen  of  a  free  country  share  the  feelings  of  those 
whose  consent  or  will  placed  them  where  they  are,  there  will 
be  more  probable  and  easier  explanations  nearer  at  hand,' 
than  "  the  supposition  of  treason."  This  is  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  Lushington.  So  wise  can  a  man  be  in  page  5, 
so  unwise  in  page  9. 

Yet,  put  aside  the  charge  of  treason,— and  demand  sepa- 
rate investigation  into  any  one  transaction,  as  simply  grave 
and  impeachable,  and  other  similar  generalities  will  equally 
be  found  to  roll  out  from  voluble,  cultivated,  and  coward 
tongues.  Stake  all  on  the  Lie  and  sacrifice  in  the  affair  of 
Naples ;  concentrate  your  case  on  the  fraudulent  Turkish 
treaty ;  take  any  one  crime  of  the  long,  long  array,  and  on 
bended  knees  implore  investigation,— that  England  may  be 
aroused,  and  her  name  restored— and  what  better  answer  is 
given,  than  those  of  which  Mr.  Lushington  presents,  at 
once  so  happy  an  exposure,  and  so  dismal  an  example  ? 

"  I  leave  it,*'  says  Mr.  Lushington,  "to  the  jurists  of  the 
Pojtfolioto  maintain  that  all  the  officers  and  men  who  took 
part  in  the  Affghan  war,  are,  by  the  law  of  England,  in- 
dividually indictable  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Bailey  for  mur- 
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der ;  and  to  denounce  the  conduct  of  the  directors  of  our 
foreign  relidiona  as  explicable  only  on  the  supposition  of 
treason." 

The  exposer  of  a  solemn  case  leaves  to  others  to  aseer* 
tain  the  laws  that  are  infringed,  the  interest  of  other  powers 
in  such  afi^irs,  and  the  motives  that  have  prompted  the 
act,  and  dismisses  the  one  and  the  other  inquiry  with  a  sneer. 
It  is  not  wonderful,  then,  that  the  law  of  Parliament  and 
constitutional  practice,  responsibility  of  high  office,  remedy 
and  procedure  of  impeachment,  all,  in  fact,  that  gives 
gravity  to  the  subject,  force  to  the  labour  of  inquiry,  or  inno- 
cence to  censure,  is  not  in  this  volume  so  much  as  dreamt 
of.    It  is  Hamlet,  with  Hamlet,  Ophelia  and  Ghost  left  out 

Yet  we  may  perhaps  return  to  this  gracefully,  and  more 
than  gracefully,  written  exposition,  the  defects  of  which, 
indeed,  are  such  as  to  promise  it  easy  popularity  in  these 
our  times.  If  so,  it  will  be  to  shew  its  concurrence  with 
words  put  on  record  years  ago,  and  shew  yet  once  again, 
that  as  there  has  been  somewhat  to  describe,  so  is  there 
now  somewhat  to  be  done. 


THE  FACTORY  QUESTION. 

In  reply  to  questions  on  this  subject  we  answer,— That  the 
proposal  to  benefit  labourers  by  interfering  with  the  hours 
of  labour,  is  as  rational  as  to  seek  to  cure  a  fever  by 
gripping  th6  patient's  pulse— and  is  the  last  point  reached 
in  legislative  insanity — until  the  proposal  of  a  discriminating 
duty  on  slave-grown  sugar. 

The  threat  of  Sir  R.  Peel  to  resign  carried  the  majority. 
Smilar  corruption  has  been  before  dgnally  displayed: — on 
the  Poltsh  Question  in  1833;  on  the  Canada  Bill  In  1840 ; 
and  on  the  China  Debate,  when  the  Tories  abstained  from 
acting  on  their  conviction,  lest  their  opponents  should  be 
driven  from  office  before  they  were  prepared  to  come  in ; 
but  this  compulsion  of  a  majority  places  the  Hotise  of 
VOL.  ni.  2  M 
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Commons  in  a  more  contemptible  light  than  heretofore  in 
the  eyes  of  the  nation,  as  was  pointed  out  by  Lord  Howick. 

The  threat  itself  was  a  fraud. 
'  Sir  R.  Peel  did  not  refuse  to  accept  office  after  Reform 
was  carried ;  and  if  he  threatened  to  retire  in  the  present 
instance,  rather  than  be  minister  when  such  a  measure  as 
this  was  <;arried,  it  was  merely  that  he  knew  that  by  the 
threat  his  end  would  be  secured.  The  end  in  view  was 
good  but  the  man  is  immoral,  and  uses  the  means  suited  to 
the  herd  he  has  to  drive. 


WHAT  IS  BEING  PROTOCOLIZED  ? 

Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  Canadian 
outbreaks  in  1837,  the  Turkish  Ambassador  in  London  was 
observed  to  be  in  a  musing  mood,  and  being  questioned  as 
to  the  subjectof  his  reflections,  he  said,  "  I  am  thinking  how 
London  will  get  up,  the  morning  that  England  is  protoco- 
lized.'*  It  was  answered  him,  "  They  will  not  understand 
what  that  is  ?"  He  replied  :  "  They  have  taught  us  the 
lesson,  and  they  will  be  taught  it  themselves." 

A  power  that  suddenly  finds  itself  thus  disposed  of,  is  like 
a  traveller  surprised  and  bound  by  robbers  whom  he  had 
journeyed  with,  taking  them  for  fello w-travellers :— resist- 
ance IS  in  vain— remonstrance  useless, — appeal  impossible, 
and  the  mind  of  such  a  nation  is  at  once  overpowered  by 
abhorrence,  bewilderment  and  despair ! 

Sir  Thomas  Reid,  our  Consul  at  Tunis,  has  abandoned 
a  .Maltese  murderer  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  Courts, 
he  having  assassinated  first  an  European  and  then  a  Mussul- 
man. The  French  Consul  then  interposed  and  rescued  the 
assassin  on  the  grounds  that  the  treaty  hy  which  Malta  was 
ceded  to  Britain  was  gvaranteed  by  France^  An  address  of 
thanks  was  presented  to  him  by  all  the  Europeans  in  the  place. 

This  is  a  preparatory  step  to  the  protpcolizing  of  Great 
Britain. 
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We  have  no  space  to  do  more  than  call  the  attention  of 
oar  readers  to  the  onward  progress  of  the  Zollverein.  The 
commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States  is  a  vast  stride, 
and  similar  steps  are  taken  with  **  our  old  ally,  Portugal/' 
and  elsewhere^  While  adjustments  with  England  are 
broken  up,  because  restrictions  are  a  fashion  in  the  United 
States,  restrictions  are  pared  down  to  facilitate  adjust- 
ments with  other  powers,  or  with  systems  hostile  to  Eng- 
land. Such  are  the  results  of  England's  late  efforts  in 
commercial  diplomacy,  and  no  man  in  this  country  can 
inquire  into  the  cause,  as  no  one  before  the  occurrence  of 
these  things  heeded  the  warning  and  prognostication.  We 
now  refer  to  a  pamphlet,  entitled,  "The  Averages  of 
Hamburgh,"  by  Mr.  Wra.  Elliott,  Agent  of  Lloyd's,  1832, 
— to  an  elaborate  exposition  of  the  whole  bearings  of  the 
subject,  diplomatic  and  commercial,  in  the  second  number 
of  the  "  British  and  Foreign  Review,"  by  Mr.  Urquhart, 
and  to  the  pamphlet  entitled,  *^  the  Prussian  League,"  by 
Mr.  Cargill,  of  Newcastle.  This  matter  has  moreover 
been  repeatedly  treated  in  the  early  Numbers  of  the  first 
series  of  the  Portfolio,  in  which  have  appeared  several 
State  Papers  bearing  upon  it.  But  England  went  blindly 
on,  as  with  the  Canada  Union  Bill,  as  if  she  were  perfectly 
xight — perfectly  secure— and  as  if  no  one  had  ever  so  much 
as  questioned  the  dicta  of  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson  and 
Lord  Palmerston,  **  that  it  was  merely  an  internal  ques-» 
tion  to  Germany,  springing  from  no  external  designs;  that 
it  would  prove  not  injurious,  but  beneficial  to  the  com- 
merce of  England,"  and,  if,  consequently,  instead  of  its 
being  our  duty  to  counteract,  it  was  our  duty  to  foster  it  by 
every  means,  and  open  the  way  for  it,  even  by  the  abroga- 
tion of  our  own  treaties ! 
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Sir, 

Thb  object  of  th«  Portfolio*  if  I  rightly  understand  it,  is  to  shew 
that  there  is  only  one  true  line  of  conduct  for  nations  as  for  indivi- 
duals— a  line  dictated  by  the  love  of  Truth,  of  Honour,  and  of 
Justice,  and  the  respect  for  Law  and  for  Religion— to  shew  that 
as  individuals  suflPer  whenever  they  violate  the  rules  which  the  ob- 
servance of  their  duties  imposes  upon  them,  so  nations  suffer  {as 
they,  in  justice,  ought,  and  as  they,  sooner  or  later,  must)  whenever 
they  transgress  thei^  duties — to  shew  to  mankind  the  necessity  of 
considering  all  important  subjects,  in  the  first  instance,  on  the  plain 
and  simple  grounds  of  right  and  wrong,  by  which  test  the  fallacies 
of  error,  the  mystifications  of  sophistry,  the  confusions  of  expediency, 
as  well  as  the  wilful  deceptions  of  vice  are  at  once  detected.  And 
this  at  a  time  when  the  consequence  of  the  neglect  of  these  habits  has 
involved  us  in  great  and  menacing  dangers,  and  has  deprived  us  of 
the  faculty  of  seeing  and  of  extricating  ourselves  from  them. 

The  Portfolio  is  then  presenting  thoughts  to  the  nation  which  are 
requisite  for  its  safety,  and  which  are  excluded  from  all  other  organs 
because  they  are  severally  connected  with  the  parties  whence  flows 
the  very  venom  that  contaminates  oOr  condition.  Those  who  peruse 
it  ihust  therefore  desire  that  it  should  be  brought  within  the  know- 
ledge of  the  whole  nation,  and  it  seems  to  me  that,  as  the' leading 
periodicals  will  not  adpiit  those  thoughts — which  have  now  singularly 
made  their  way  as  appearing  in  a  publication  so  restricted  m  its  cha- 
racter, and  so  limited  in  its  circulation, — it  may  be  possible  to 
construct  as  a  vehicle  for  them-^a  periodical  whether  monthly  or 
quarterly,  which  might  be  suited  on  all  other  subjects  to  the  general 
taste  of  the  public.  What,  for  instance,  would  have  been  theefiect 
of  that  article  on  **  England  in  the  Western  Hemisphere"  had 
it  appeared  in  the  Quarterly  Review?  and  why  might  not  the 
Portfolio  make  for  itself  an  equally  wide  circulation  by  adppting  the 
means  that  are  within  its  reach  ? 

W.  H.  C. 
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PATRONISED  by  HER  «'  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN,' 

H.R.H.  PRINCE  ALBERT, 

THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  AND  NOBILITY, 

AND  THE  SEVERAL  S0VEREIGN8  AND  COURTS  THROUGHOUT  EUROPE. 

EOWLAND'S  MACASSAK  OIL. 

THIS  ELEGANT,  FRAGRANT,  and  PELLUCID  OIL,  in  iU  preservative,  restorative, 
and  beautifying  qualities,  is  unequalled  over  tlie  whole  world.  Jt preserves  and  reprth 
duces  the  hctir,  even  at  a  late  period  of  life ;  prevents  it  from  turning  grey,  or,  if  so 
changed,  restores  it  to  its  original  colour ;  frees  it  from  scurf  wad  impurity,  and  renders 
it  soft,  siUty,  curly y  and  glossy.  It  preserves  its  virtues  unimpaired  by  the  change  of 
climate,  and  is  alike  in  use  from  the  frigid  to  the  torrid  zone— from  the  assembliea  of  St. 
Petersburg,  to  those  of  Calcutta  and  the  remote  East. 

Its  value  is  of  course  enhanced  by  being  used  at  an  early  period  of  life ;  and  to  Children 
it  is  especially  recomk2Pnded  as  forming  the  basis  of  A  BEAUTIFUL  HEAD  OF  HAIR. 
Testimonial  to  Messrs.  ROWLAND  and  SON,  30,  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

«  23,  Mason  Street,  Old  Kent  Road. 
"  Gentlemen,— About  A  ugust,  1839,  my  hair  began  to  fall  off,  and  in  so  rapid  a  manner, 
that  in  the  space  of  a  month  my  head  was  almost  divested  of  hair.    1  tried  several  pre* 
parations  for  its  recovery  without  the  slightest  benefit ;  when  one  day  your  circolar,  in 

*  Collins's  Memoranda/  caught  my  eye.  I  ventured  in  the  purchase  of  a  small  bottle  of 
^  RowLANi>*a  Macassar  Oil;'  after  usiug  which,  I  found  my  hair  was  beginning  to 
re-appear ;  and  accordingly,  I  purchased  a  larger  bottle,  which  when  finished.  I  felt  satis- 
fied that  I  had  proved  in  my  own  person  all  that  you  profess  as  to  its  restorative  qualities : 
in  short,  aAer  two  months*  steady  perseverance  in  its  use,  I  had  as  good  a  head  of  hair  as 
at  any  time  of  my  life  ;  for  which  permit  me  to  offer  my  thanks.  I  have  delayed  writing 
to  you  for  six  months  (from  the  time  of  leaving  off  the  oil),  wishing  to  test  the  permanence 
of  its  restoration.  1  find  it  continues  as  firm  and  thick  as  before  it  began  to  fiill  off,  with 
every  prospect  of  its  continuance. 

"  I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  obediently r-JoHN  Fostbiu" 
CAUTION.— The  genuine  article  has  the  words  "  ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL" 

engraved  in  itoo  lines  on  the  wrapper,  and  on  the  back  of  the  wrapper  nearly  1,600  times, 

containing  29,028  letters— without  this  none  are  Genuine. 

Price  99.  6d.,  7s.,  family  bottle  (equal  to  fbur  small)  lOf.  OA,  and  doable  that  size  21#. 

EOWLAND'S  KALYDOR 

IS  AN  ODORiFERons  CREAMY  LIQUID— the  Only  Bftfe  and  efficaeiouspreparation  for  dissi- 
pating tan,  freckles,'pimples,  spots,  and  other  disflgurements-of  the  skin ;  the  radiant  bloom 
it  imparts  to  the  cheek,  and  the  softness  and  delicacy  it  induces  on  the  Hands,  Arms,  and 
Neck,  render  it  indispensable  to  btsbt  toilet.  Price  4«.  6d.  and  8tf.  (kL  per  bottle, 
duty  included. 

EOWLAND^S  ODONTO, 

OR  PEJLaX.  DEHTXraZCB, 

A  FRAGRANT  WHITE  POWDER,  prepared  solely  from  Oriental  Herbs  of  inesti- 
mable virtue,  for  strengthening,  preserving,  and  cleansing  th^  teeth. 

'It  eradicates  the  factitious  formation  of  tartar,  and  by  the  removal  of  that  extraneous 
substance  lends  a  salutary  growth  and  freshness  to  the  gums.  It  removes  from  the  surface 
of  the  teeth  the  spots  of  incipient  decay,  poUskes  and  preserves  the  enttmel,  substituting 
for  discolour  and  the  aspect  of  impurity,  the  most  pure  and pearUlike  whiteness;  while» 
from  it  salubrious  and  disinfecting  qualities,  it  gives  stoeetness  and  perfume  to  the  breath. 
Price  2b.  9dk  par  Box,  dnty  inclndea. 

BI01!'ICEa~~~It  is  necessary  on  purchasing  either  Article  to  see  that  the  word 
'^  ROlVIiANDS' "  is  on  the  Wrapper.  For  the  Protection  of  the  Public  from  Fraud 
and  Imposition,  the  Hon.  Commissioners  of  Her  Mcfjesty's  Stamps  have  authorized  the  Pro- 
prietors to  have  their  Names  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp,  thus — A.  ROWVA-ND 

*  80N^  IIO,  HaUon  Garden,  which  is  affixed  to  the  KALTDOR  and  ODONTO. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  '^  AOWXiAirB'S  *'  Articles. 

Sold  by  the  Proprietors  and  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 
*„,*  ALL  OTHERS  ARE  FRAUDULENT  COUNTERFEITS!!! 


Th»  Portfolio  Advertiser /or  June,  1844< 


SIR  JAMES  MURRAY'S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

PREPARED  under  the  immediate  care  of  the  Inventor,  and  eBtablished  for 
upwards  of  thirty  years  by  the  Profession,  for  removing  BILE,  ACIDITIES,  and 
INDIGESTION,  re«torin§^  APPETITE,  preserving  a  moderate  state  of  the  bowels, and 
«li»solvIiig  uric  acid  in  GRAVEL  and  GOUT  \  also  as  an  easy  remedy  for  SEA-SICK- 
N CSS,  and  for  the  febrile  affection  incident  to  childhood  it  is  invaluable. — On  the  va- 
lue of  Magnesia  as  a  remedial  agent  it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge ;  but  the  Floid  prepa- 
ration of  Sir  James  Murray  is  now  the  most  valued  by  the  Profession,  as  it  entirely 
avoids  the  possibility  of  those  dangerous  concretions  usually  resulting  from  the  use  of 
the  article  in  powder,  and  in  the  over-dosed  liquids  of  detected  imitators. 

Sold  by  the  sole  consignee.  Mr.  Bailey,  of  North  Street,  Wolverhampton ;  and  by 
all  wholesale  and  retail  Druggists  and  Medicine  Agents  throughout  the  British  Empire  ; 
in  bottles  at  1<.,  2«.  (W.,  3s.  6</.,  6«.  6</.,  11#.,  and  21«.  each.  .    '' 

»•»  Tke  Acidulated  Syrup  in  Bottles,  2s,  each, 

K.B. — Be  sure  to  ask  for  "Sir  James  Murray's  Preparation,"  and  to  sec  that  his 
name  is  stamped  on  each  label  in  green  ink,  as  follows  : — "  James  Myr;ay,  Physician 
to  the  Lord  Lieutenant."  . 


ROSS    AND    NIGHTINGALE 

BESPECTFULLY    REQUEST    AN    ORDER    ZN    TBE 

LIVERPOOL     CHRONICLE, 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY, 
Chrdnide-office,  25,  Lord-street. 


The  early  departure  of  several  mails  rendering  it  necessary  to  put  the  Chronicle  to 
press  before  one  o'clock,  a.m.,  our  advertising  friends  are  earnestly  and  respectfully 
solicited  to  send  their  advertisements  to  the  ofl&ce  before  six  o'clock  ou  Friday  evening, 
M,  by  so  doing,  they  will  greatly  promote  this  object,  and  insure  a  good  place  for  their 
fafonrs* 

A  Sbcond  Edition  of  the  Chronicle  is  published  every  Saturday  Afternoon,  in 
time  for  the  Irish  and  north  mails,  containing  the  Colonial,  Corn,  and  other  Markets, 
and  Shipping  Intelligence  of  that  day,  with  the  list  of  Bankrupts  from  the  Gazette  of 
the  previous  day. 

AvBRAOE  Weekly  Circulation  op  the  Chronicle  »-.  2333. 


Jvst  Published^ 

In  copy  8vo.  price  7s,  Qd,  cloth,  a  New  Edition, 

pAMPBELL'S  (LIEUT.)  MILITARY  DICTIONARY:  containing  an 
yj  Explanation  of  the  principal  Terms  used  in  Mathematics,  Artillery,  and  Fortifica- 
tion, and  comprising  the  substance  of  the  latest  regulations  on  Courts-Martial,  Pay, 
Pensions,  Allowances,  &c.;  a  Comparative  Table  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography  ; 
Achievements  of  the  British  Army ;  with  an  Address  to  Gentlemen  entering  the  Army* 

With  Plates,  price  I5s.  4to.  boards, 

BORDWINE'S  (PROF.)  MEMOIRS  of  a  PROPOSED  NEW  SYSTEM 
OF  FORTIFICATION. 
Price  15*.  8vo.  boards. 

MALORTI  DI   MARTEMONT  S  THEORY   of  FIELD  FORTIFICA- 
TION,  illustrated  by  numerous  Diagrams  on  33  Copper  Plates,  for  the  Use  of 
the  Cadets  at  the  Royal  Military  College,  Sandhurst. 

Fifth  Edition,  enlarged  and  improved,  price  48.  6rf.  8vo.  bound, 

gANDHURST  COLLEGE  GEOGRAPHY.    A  Concise  System  of  Geo- 

S     dlT^'^^^'  ^^^  *^^  ^^^  °^  ^^^  Junior  Department  of  the  Royal  Military  College, 

James  Maynard,  Panton  Street,  Haymarket. 
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Works  bearing  upon  the  External  Aelations  of  England. 


TURKEY  AND  ITS  RESOURCES.     Its  Municipal  Organi- 
.    zation  and  Free  Trade.— 1833. 

ENGLAND,     FRANCE,    RUSSIA,    AND    TURKEY,   First 
Edition  in  1834. 
(On   the    Diplomatic    Relations    and    Position  of  the  Courts    of 
Europe.) 

^SULTAN  MAHMOUD  and  MEHEMET  ALI  PACHA.-.1835. 

(Especially  the  2nd  French  Edition,  Paris,  1839,  under  the  title 
"  Le  Sultan  et  Le  Pacha.'O 

THE  CRISIS.-1840. 

(On  the  Ch^^racter  and  Effects  of  the  Treaty  of  the  15th 
of  July.) 

EXPOSITION  OF  THE  BOUNDARY  DIFFERENCES  WITH 
NORTH  AMERICA.-1839. 

(Shewing  the  design  on  the  part  of  the  British  Minister  of  pro- 
longing differences  between  England  and  the  United  States.) 

CASE  OF  McLEOD.— 1841. 

(Shewing  in  like  manner,  the  design  of  establishing  wrong  between 
the  two  CountrieB,  and  cultivating  animosity.) 

ANALYSIS  of  NEGOCIATIONS  RESPECTING  the  SUL- 
PHUR MONOPOLY ;  shewing  the  design  of  ahurming  Austria  with 
fears  of  Revolution  in  Italy,  so  as  to  prepare  her  to  come  in  to  Russia*8 

;    Treaty  of  15th  July,  1840. 

DIPLOMATIC  TRANSACTIONS  IN  CENTRAL  ASIA.— 
1839. 

(Shewing  that  the  English  Minister  had  surrendered  Persia  to  Russia, 
in  order  to  prepare  a  pretext  for  the  Invasion  of  Central  Asia  by 
England  herself.) 


THE   PORTFOLIO,    from   December   1835   to  June   1836. 

(This  work  contains  a  selection  of  the  most  important  Documents 
from  the  Russian  Archives  from  the  year  1820  to  1830*  In  these 
Documents  solely  is  to  be  found  knowledge  of  the  position  of 
Europe.  In  them  that  knowledge  is  complete.  These  are  the 
very  thoughts  of  the  Government  that,  alone,  in  our  times,  thinks 
and  acts.) 

ENGLAND  in  the  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE. —the 
UNITED  STATES  and  CANADA.  From  the  Portfolio  of 
March,    Price  Is. 

ANNEXATION  of  the  TEXAS,  a  Case  of  War  between 
England  and  the  United  States.     Price  Is. 

James  Uaynajlj),  Fantou  Street,  Haymarket. 
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Just  published,  in  8vo.  neatly  bonnd  in  cloth  and  lettered,  to  be  completed  iu 
9  Volumes,  price  to  Subscribers,  10s.  6d.  each. 

A   NEW   BDITION   OP 

fTHB  WORKS  OP  THE  REV.  JOSEPH  BINGHAM,  including  the 
•*■  ANTIQUITIES  OP  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  eareftilly  Corrected;  with 
the  Quotetions  in  the  Oripcinal  Lang^aages  at  Leiifrth,  instead  of  merely  the  References 
as  formerly  given.  A  New  Set  of  Maps  of  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  Life  of  the 
Author. 

LONDON :— WILLIAM  STRAKER,  3,  ADELAIDE  STREET,  WEST  STRAND. 

%♦  The  price  will  be  raised  to  12s.  to  Non-Subscribers  on  the  publication 

of  the  Sixth  Volume. 


BOOKS  PUBLISHED  FOR  JOHN  CHURCHILL, 

PRINCES   STREET,   SOHO. 


DR.  CARPENTER, 
Lecturer  on  Physiology  in  the  BritisH- Medical  School. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  HUMAN  PHYSIOLOGY  :  with  their  chief  appHca- 
tions  to  Pathology,  Tlierapeutics,  Hygiene,  and  Forensic  Medicine.  With  nume- 
rous Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood.    One  ToliUQe,  dvo.  cloth,  26». 

*'  A  work  admirably  calculated  not  only  to  guide  and  direct  the  student  of  Physio- 
logy, but  from  the  agreeable  mode  in  which  old  facts  are  presented,  and  new  ones 
opened  up,  also  to  afford  pleasure  and  instruction  to  the  deeply  learned  in  this  branch 

of  medieal  science The  style  is  eyerywhere  easy,  perspicuous,  and  appropriate 

.  to  the  subjects.  The  numerous  woodcuts  and  steel  engravings,  with  which  the 
descriptions  are  illustrated,  are  judiciously  selected  and  excellently  executed.  The 
whole  work  reflects  the  highest  honour  upon  the  talents,  knowledge,  and  judgment  of 
4he  Author." — BritUh  an4  Fomgn  Medieai  Meview. 

AT  THB    SAKX  AUTHOR, 

PRINCIPLES  OP  GENERAL   and  COMPARATIVE  PHYSIOLOGY; 

intended  as  an  Introdaction  to  the  Study  of  Human  Physiology^  and  as  a  Guide 
to  the  Philosophical  Pursuit  of  Natural  History.  Illustrated  with  numerous 
Figures  on  Copper  and  Wood.  The  Second  Edition^  with  important  additions, 
8ro.  doth,  18s. 

'^  I  recoinoMBit  to  your  perusal  a  work  recentl^r  published  by  Dr.  Carpenter.  It 
has  this  advantage,  it  is  very  much  up  to  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  this  sub- 
ject. 1 1  is  written  in  a  clear  style,  and  is  well  illustrated. " — Professor  Sharpey^s  Intro- 
ductory Lecture. 

MUBEAY*S 

*•  WHOLESALE  AND  RETaIl 

8TATIONA&T  AND  BIBI.B  AND  PRAYBR-BOOK  WARBHaUSB, 

No.  57,  OXFORD  STREET, 
(  Two  Doors  from  Bemers  Street.) 
W.  MuBR/TY  begs  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Nobility  and  Gentry  to  his  exten- 
sive Assortment  of  Writing  Papers  and  Stationary,  of  every  description,  which  he  is 
selling  at  the  Lowest  Wholesale  Prices,  the  Qualil^  of  which  he  warrants  canaot  be 
surpassed. 

The   LarQEST  ASfiORTMBNTof 

BIBLES,  PRAYER-BOOKS,  and  CHURCH-SERVICES, 
in  Plain  to^  the,  most  elegant  Bindings,  in  Morocco,  Velret,  or  Dluminated  Velluia, 

.     SUITABLE  ?0B  rRBaBffSS. 

Sets  of  BIBLES,  PR  A  YER-BOOKS,  §-c.  hound  in  Morocco  or  Ancient  Vellum, 

for  Chwrchest 


THE    PORTFOLIO. 


CONTENTS.— No.  I. 

Despatch  from  Prince  Lieycn  to  Coimt  NcMclrode. 

Connectioii  of  Repeal  and  the  Tariff. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Gharch  of  Ireland  sapportiog  the  Crimes  of  EopUuid. 

Defeat  of  Rassian  Diplomacy  in  Serbia. 

Mote  from  the  Goyemment  of  Serbia. 

Narrative  of  Events  in  Serbia. 

Warlike  Operations  in  China. 

No.  11. 

Despatch  from  Count  Poszo  di  Borgo,  dated  Paris,  22nd  December,  182C. 

Observations  on  the  Diplomacy  of  Rusria. 

The  Irish  Catholic  Hierarchy  and  the  Bm^^. 

Scinde  and  the  Consciences  of  Military  Men. 

Serbia  and  Spain. 

Extract  from  the  Journal  des  D6bats. 

Debate  on  Serbia  in  the  House  of  CommonS|  August  16. 

Duty  of  the  Church  in  respect  to  War. 

No.  III. 

On  the  Relations  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Chorches,  and  of  the  Courts  of 
St.  Petersburg  and  the  Vatican. 

Grievances  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  Russia  and  Poland,  through  Viola- 
tions of  the  Treaty  of  1816;  of  former  Treaties  between  Poland  and 
Russia ;  and  of  the  Pledges  of  the  Czar  to  the  Pope — (State  Paper.) 

On  the  Study  of  Diplomacy  as  a  necessary  part  of  the  Education  of  a  Citizen*. 

Effect  of  the  misuse  of  fiuniiiar  Words  on  the  Character  of  Men,  and  the 
Fate  of  Nations.— No.  I. 

On  the  English  Constitution.— No.  I. 

North  American  Fisberiea— No.  I.— Nova  Scotia. 

Renegade  Decapitated  at  Constantinople. 

Correspondence :— Ecclesiastical  Policy  of  Russia— Steam- Vessels  to  the 
Baltic,  and  the  Russian  Police. 

No.  IV. 

On   the    Portfolio  :*>from   the    ConTersationa-I^exicoa^^-aod   from    the 

Augsbuiigh  Gazette* 
Third  Attempt  of  Greece  to  Emancipate  Herself. 
Ttie  Words  and  Acts  of  Sir  R.  Peel,  as  influeucing  Irish  Agitation  and 

bringing  Repeal. 
On  the  English  Constitution.— No.  II. 
Effect  of  the  misuse  of  familiar  Words  on  the  Character  of  Men,  and  the  Fate 

of  Nations.— No.  II. 
Erastianism  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Progress  of  the  Drama  in  Serbia. 
Normal  Anomalies. 
The  Consciences  of  Military  Men. 
Postocript  to  "  Third  Attempt  of  Greece,"  &c.  p.  435. 

No.V. 

Proposals  for  a  French  and  Continental  Portfolio. 

Judgment  of  the  Nestor  of  British  Diplomacy  on  Lords  Auckland  and 

EUenhoroogh. 
Mask  and  Anti-Mask,  or  the  two  Proclamations  of  Simla. 
Military  Consciences — an  Anecdote  of  the  late  Duke  of  York. 
The  Three  Religio-Political  Systems  of  Europe. 
The  English  Constitution— No.  III. 
On  Sn^^d's  Contempt  for  her  Iaws— Frpm  the  German. ' 


CONTENTS  OF  THE  PORTFOLIO. 
No.  V. — continited, 

CoftRESPON DBNCB : 

On  the  Penal  InterTeotion  of  Cominoa  Judicatories  to  Punish  Muride^ 
and  Robbery,  eommanded  by  the  GoYemtnent  and  execated  by Hie  i 
Army  and  Navy — On  the  Disorder  and  Imfnorality  resulting  from, t^j 
roodem   Financial  System—- Mr.  T.  Attwood's  revived    Boetriitt  fill 
Ministerial  Besponsibility— The  Mouths  of^e  Danube-r-J^iterary  "^ ' 
suits  in  India.  *  -   .f^ 

Italy— No.  I.— Austrian  and  Papal  Policy— The  Holy  Alliance., 

Progress  of  the  Drama  in  Greece  and  in  Serbia. 

Connexion  of  the  Italian  Movements  and  the .  Greek  Revolution,  and  th^ir^ 
Russian  Origin. 

Panthelon  of  the  Modem  Goths.-^A  Sla&vian  Myth. 

Tlie  "  Presse"  and  British  Diplomacy. 

uo.  VI.         '      . : 

Tlie  Connection  of  Lord  Palmerston  with  the  Portfolio.         ^  . ''  •*'  k 

Interview  qf  a  Deputation  from  Glasgow  with  Srr  Robert  Peel.  '  ' 

Memorial  of  the  Operatives  of  Glasgow,  for  the  Dismissal  -of  Bf  fnistoY. 

Interview  with  Sir  J.  Graham.  '.      i  :     .:  s 

Biographic  Sketch  of  Mr.  Urquhart. 

The  Pope  and  the  Sultan. 

Tractarianism  and  Romanism. 

On  the  Extension  of  the  Papal  Territory*.' 

The  English  Constitution— No.  IV 

The  Consciences  of  Military  Men.  > 

Russian  Persecution  of  the  Jews. .        * 

Auspicious  Meeting  of  the  Fifth  Independent  National  Assembly  of  Graecc. 

Has  Justice  to  be  observed  with  Savages? 

No.  VII.  '  '  '       \ 

Despatch  from  Count  Nesselrode  to  Prince  Lieven.  >' 

Mr.  Canning  and  Russian  Ambi^on.  .    . 

Circassia  and  the  Caucasus.  » 

J^rd Palmerston  and  the  Portfolio:— Extracts  from  the  Morniiig  Ghronidjei 
and  the  Morning  Herald. — Reply  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  to  the  Porl-'^ 
folio. — On  the  Character  of  a  Nation  liable  to  Betrayal; — Interv^w  of  it- 
Deputation  from  Newcastle  on  Tyne  with  Mr.  Edward  Bllice,  Mr.  CMrlet  j 
Buller,  and  Sir  J.  Graham,  relative  to  the  Betrayal  of  England  to  Rosafa- 
by  a  British  Functionary. 

Turkish  Commercial  Treaty. 

Diplomatic  and  Commercial  Relations  of  Greece  and  Turkey. 

Russian  Interference  with  Wallacbian  Finance  and  JudicidtorieB. 

Object  of  the  Russian  Government  in  removing  the  Jews  from  tlie  PrniliAL| 

'     Frontier.  '  ,       •  '   y    ' 

Persecution  of  Jews  in  the  East  and  North. 

Irish  Repeal  promoted  by  Treasons  at  Bome  and  Abroad.  :  -  'fii 

Idola  Discipulorum. — Part  I. 

No.  VIII.  ' 

Home  Distress  produced  by  Foreign  Policy — Reckoning  betwee'n  L^rd^ Pal- 
merston and  his  Country  for  internal  Distress  and  external  Daogiegr. 

Senatorial  Morality  illustrated  in  the  Debate  on  SciAde. 

Debate  on  the  AffghanWa]>— March  1,  1843.^  .. .  ••  i ;  :     ■  .  yX 
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We  regret  that  we  are  compelled  to  postpone  a  valuable  paper  by 
Mr.  Cargill  on  the  Carrency  bill  of  1819,  as  producing  periodical 
convulsion  and  permanent  distress.  It  is  the  paper  referred  to  at 
p.  607,  and  will  appear  iii  our  next  Number. 

We  have,  in  like  manner,  to  postpone  the  review  of  the  important 
legal  case  pending,  bearing  on  the  highest  questions  of  international 
and  constitutional  law,  and  colonial  jurisdiction. 


THE  VISIT  OF  THE  EMPEROR. 


*<  Pas  une  couronne  ne  tombe  dans  la  boue,  qu'un  de  mes  cousins 
de  Cobourg  ne  la  ramasse.'*--rAe  Emperor  Nicolas  on  the  Mar- 
riage of  Prince  Albe.t, 


For  what  purpose  has  the  Emperor  of  Russia  come  ot 
England  ?  Does  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  know  why 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  come  to  England  ?  He  would 
be  a  bold  man  to  answer  that  she  did.  What  an  immea- 
surable distance  must  there  not  then  be  between  those  two 
nations — the  one  acting  and  the  other  acted  upon. — In  the 
one  reasoning  power— the  other  brute  matter— and  yet  that 
nation  that  is  thus  used  is  called  civilized,  and  it  calls 
the  na:tion  that  useiB  it  barbarous !  Who  shall  paint 
the  exultation  of  Nicolas,  as  he  quitted  our  shores  ? 
England,  as  a  nation,  held  to  be  sensible,  proud,  bold, 
reckless,  uncontrolled  in  its  slightest  movements,  and  as 
by  the  leading  organ  represented  on  the  day  of  his  arrival, 
**  Where  no  tongue  is  checked,  no  arm  is  watched." 
The  task  of  Nicolas,  from  his  early  years,  has  been  to 
bring  on  this  nation,  not  injury  only  by  secret  means,' 
but  contempt  by  published  outrage.  Was  it  little  to  ven- 
ture his  person  among  such  a  people  ?  To  us  of  course 
there  seems  here  no  heroism.  Nevertheless,  the  act  is  one  of 
heroism,  whether  in  the  judgment  that  concluded  against 
danger,  or  in  the  courage  that  faced  it.*  But  it  was  not 
here  personal  risk  only.  Had  just  abhorrence  found  a  vent, 
had  the  indignity  been  met  by  passive  contempt,  or  cold 

*  The  Queen  was  very  much  alarmed   for  his  safety  during  his 
sidy,  and  on  that  account  very  much  relieved  at  his  departure. 

2  N  2 
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indifference,  to  have  fascinated  a  Court  or  a  Cabinet  would 
have  been  no  gain,  and  then  this  visit  would  have  brought 
that  benefit  to  the  fortunes  of  England  which  every  mis- 
judgment  of  England  brings  to  the  fortunes  of  Russia. 

The  objects  of  the  visit  are  to  be  sought  in  the  general 
objects  of  Russia,  and  in  the  special  position  of  England. 
This  visit  was  not  sought  by  the  English  Government — it  was 
forced  upon  them.*  There  was,  therefore,  some  pressing 
object  not  to  be  obtained  through  the  cordiality  of  Sir  R. 
Peel  and  Baron  Brunow.  The  matter  of  chief  import- 
ance to  Russia  is  the  relations  of  England  and  France ; 
next,  the  East,  embracing  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Persia, 
and  Central  Asia;  and  thirdly,  Italy,  affecting  the  great 
question  between  the  Greek  and  the  Roman  churches — 
involving  the  position  of  Austria — and  leading  again  to  the 
relative  attitudes  of  England  and  France — of  Russia  and 
England. 

Thus  are  all  the  empires,  kingdoms  and  countries  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  and  partly  of  Africa  and  America, 
brought  in  for  the  occasion  of  deliberation  between  the 
ostensible  Chief  of  the  dark  and  mysterious  Cabinet  of 
Russia,  and  a  young  Queen  of  England^  and  a  Premier 
absorbed  in  Factory  Questions,  Sugar  Duties,  Currency,  and 
Poor-Laws  !  And  all  these  matters  furnish  arguments  to 
instill  hatred  against  France,  and  to  inspire  confidence  in 
Russia.  There  is,  besides,  in  each  a  pressing  necessity  for 
acting,  and  a  fitting  occasion  for  demonstrating  her  bene- 

*  In  Merton  College,  Oxford,  there  is,  in  the  centre  and  chief 
place  of  thehall,  a  *« marble  tablet,"  by  which  posterity  is  informed 
that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  (Alexander)  had  received  hospitality 
from  that  learned  body.  Merton  and  Victoria  seem  to  have  been 
treated  much  in  the  same  way  by  the  Imperial  brothers ;  these 
words  occur  in  the  inscription  : — 

'VOLUIT   ACCIPI   HOSPITIO.' 
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volence — in  Italy  insurrection  against  the  poor  Pope— in 
Roumelia  against  the  poor  Sultan— poor  Spain  is  also 
distracted.  They  have  all  to  be  protected,  and  Russia 
has  extensive  relations,  able  servants, — free  from  internal 
I  difficulties,  she  has  available  time  and  attention,  and  if 

^  need  be,  disposable  forces.     She  now,  too,  has  Austria 

I  with  her — the  family  alliance  is  upon  the  point  of  conclu- 

I  sion— she  stands  again  at  the  head  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 

France  is  now  alone   to  be  dreaded,   but  dreaded  only 
on  England! s  account ;  and  Russia's  sympathy  may  interest 
Austria  and  Prussia  in  England's  b(ehalf. 
At  a  time  when  the  dissolution  of  ttie  power  and  the  dis- 
I  memberment  of  the  Empire  of  Great  Britain  has  become  a 

common  theme,  and  fills  the  newspapers  of  France,  the 
United  States,   and  Germany — when  combinations  based 
upon  that  expectation  have  been  found  throughout  the  East 
I  — when  leading  men  in  England  announce  it  on  separate 

grounds,  as  arising  from  purely  internal  causes — when  our 
most  enlightened  colonists  in  the  West  admit  it  in  grief, 
—when  discontent  within,  and  hatred  around,  grows  visi- 
bly to  the  eye  —  when  a  Premier  of  England  could 
deliberately  say,  that  England  ^  could  not,  without  a  great 
effort,  recover  her  station  among  nations," — when  the 
diplomatic  corps,  representing  foreign  powers  in  England, 
take  it  as  a  maxini,  that  such  is  England's  condition — when 
too,  the  prospect  is  before  us  of  a  war  with  France  and 
the  United  States,  must  not  such  advantages  have  been 
available  for  Nicolas  ?  Has  not  the  Russian  Government, 
by  its  organs  and  its  highest  representatives,  proclaimed, 
and  been  the  first  to  proclaim,  England's  approaching  fall  ? 
Is  not  the  time  come  for  this  danger  to  be  urged  to 
herself,  as  the  next  step  in  the  process  of  accomplishing  it? 
For  such  a  visit  there  must  have  been  a  pressing 
pretext,  as   well  as   a  secret  reason;   and  it  must  have 
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been  some  one,  of  course^  of  these.  It  may  have  been  any 
of  them,  distinctly  advanced,  or  all  of  them  darkly  suggested. 

The  monarch  of  this  country  appears  to  be  wholly  ex- 
cluded from  all  influence  in  public  affairs.  But  the  monarch 
of  this  country,  in  so  far  as  he  understands  any  matter  of 
external  policy,  is  therein  at  once  all-powerful.  The  per- 
formance of  functions  depends  on  the  possession  of  know- 
ledge. The  external  relations  belong  to  the  crown  of 
right,  and  the  functions  that  slumber,  will  revive  when 
the  holder  of  the  sceptre  has  a  will  for  good  or  evil. 
Ascendency  gained  over  a  King  of  England,  and  by  an 
Emperor  of  Russia,  is  a  matter,  then,  of  no  small  moment 
in  the  destiny  of  either  country.  Should  the  Sovereign 
of  England  be  a  female,  and  should  there  be  a  Prince 
Consort,  it  would  be  a  high  object  for  the  leader  of 
the  Russian  system  to  gain  ascendency  over  him,  and  the 
more  so  had  he  proved  reserved  and  diffident,  and  so  con- 
tinuously avoided  errors  as  to  give  the  impression  of  qualities 
possessed,  and  judgment  exercised  ;  for  such  a  one  unsub- 
jugated  must  be  a  permanent  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the 
designing. 

How  far  Nicolas  has  succeeded  in  what  must  be  hisT 
evident  object,  in  respect  to  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  Con- 
sort, we  presume  not  to  say.  There  are  two  facts,  however, 
known  to  all,  which  each  will  read  according  to  his  light. 
The  parting  at  Buckingham  Palace,  when,  alas  !  the  Queen 
descended  to  the  entrance,  and  brought  her  children  down. 
The  other  the  demeanour  of  Prince  Albert  towards  his 
guest. 

We  now  come  to  the  Ministry — the  Emperor  has  been 
engaged  in  long,  earnest,  and  apparently  impressive  con- 
versation with  Sir  R.  Peel.     What  more  need  be  said  ? 

If  we  know  one  man  to  be  able  and  designing,  and 
another  to  be   the  reverse,  and  that  there  are  enormou§ 
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interests  pending  between  the  two — then  do  we  know  that 
the  danger  to  the  interests  confided  to  the  one  depends  upon 
his  intercourse  with  the  other.  Were  there  a  conscientious 
man  Minister  of  England,  he  would  not  hold  intercourse 
with  a  Russian  representative  alone,  but  if  there  were  a 
conscientious  man  Minister  of  England,  no  intercourse 
could  be  held  between  England  and  Russia.  The  chief 
of  the  system,  the  presence  of  whose  agent  in  Central  Asia 
was  enough  to  contaminate  a  people,  and  to  justify  the 
attack  of  an  English  army,  could  be  no  more  a  safe  interlo- 
cutor for  Sir  R.  Peel — than  a  harmless  inmate  in  Bucking- 
ham Palace. 

The  two  main  objects  pursued  by  Russia,  and  to  which 
this  visit  can  be  chiefly  valuable  as  contributing,  are— first, 
the  exasperating  of  France  against  England;  and  secondly, 
the  obtaining  of  England's  concurrence  in  operations  upon 
various  countries,  East,  West,  South,  and  North. 

It  were  needless  to  dwell  again  upon  the  effect  which  the 
mere  fact  of  the  visit  will  have  in  France.  The  English  and 
the  French  papers  have  now  made  that  apparent ;  and  if  the 
visit  of  the  King  of  France  is  not  thereby  prevented,  the 
good  it  might  have  effected,  by  allaying  ill-will,  is  frustrated. 
(What  an  awful  thing  to  contemplate— a  nation  who  receives 
and  honours  as  a  guest  one  that  cbmes  to  poison  it  by  his 
presence,  and  to  pollute  it  by  the  evidence  of  the  adulation 
which  his  presence  calls  forth.  There  has  been  no  i^ch  pitch 
of  moral  and  intellectual  infamy  attained  to  by  any  of  the 
states  that  have  heretofore  perished  in  the  agonies  of  self- 
abasement  I  *)  He  has  now,  alas,  obtained  in  the  designs 
of  France  upon  Morocco,  in  connection  with  the  projects 
of  Spain,  the  occasion  to  urge  the  counteraction  of  France  in 

•  "  Europe,"  say  they  at  St.  Petersburg,  "  has  entered  on  the 
same  path  as  Poland."--De  Cu^Hne. 
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Spain^  repeating  with  new  men  and  circumstances  the  self- 
same game  already  so  often  and  so  successfully  played. 

Lord  Aberdeen  on  his  accession  to  office  withdrew,  in  as 
much  as  he^  could  by  merely  negative  means,  from  inter- 
meddling In  Spain ;  little  as  this  is,  it  is  the  only  point  on 
which  we  can  commend  him,  and  therefore  is  it  heartily 
that  we  recognize,  as  a  favour  and  benefit  to  England,  that 
he  has  here  spared  her.  But  again  rises  through  Morocco 
the  occasion  for  involving  England  in  those  convulsions  of 
the  Peninsula,  that  have  been  in  fact,  the  source  of  Rus- 
sia's preponderance  over  Europe.  It  presents  the  most  pro- 
bable field  and  occasion  of  the  war  to  be  brought  about 
between  England  and  France."*" 

*  The  organ  of  the  late  Foreign  Secretary — who  did  the  work  of 
Russia  in  Spain,  in  1834,  has  the  following  significant  remarks  : 
''  The  Russian  Emperor  speaks  at  this  moment  in  the  name  of  the 
three  courts.  The  Tories  have  managed  so  well  as  to  allow  the  Holy 
Alliance  to  be  re-patched  up^  in  mistrust  and  enmity  of  themselves. 
The  English  minister  may,  to  be  sure,  rely  on  France,  and  may  plead 
his  confidence  in  the  firm  and  faithful  alliance  of  that  country.  How 
easily  may  a  Russian  arguer  shew  the  baselessness  of  this  confidence, 
how  triumphantly  pomt  out  the  present  actual  results  of  the  French 
alliance.  Then  were  the  Russian  to  enter  into  the  consequence  of 
our  close  understanding  with  France,  in  Spain  for  example  ? 
France  has  completely  cheated  us  of  all  influence  there  ;  French 
statesmen,  French  councils,  French  policy  prevail.  Commercial 
fairness  or  facilities  to  England  are  not  to  be  expected.  Look  at 
its  effect  on  the  Spanish  colonies — the  slave-trade  restored  in  Cuba 
by  a  lieutenant  who  followed  Christina  to  Paris.  Then  a  Morocco 
war  excited  by  Spain  for  French  purposes.  May  not  the  Russian 
hold  forth  the  promise  and  the  hope  that  if  we  put  Don  Carlos  on 
the  throne  of  Spain,  wc  shall,  at  least,  not  be  menaced  in  this 
way— that  we  •shall  at  least  have  Madrid  the  seat  of  an  inde- 
pendent court,  and   not  a  battery  for  French  policy  and   French 
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Turning  to  the  next  point  of  importance,  it  cannot  be 
supposed,  that  the  Emperor  should  have  lost  the  occasion 
of  being  in  Buckingham  Palace,  to  reiterate  the  demand 
which  he  made  at  Toplitz— when  England  and  France  were 
united— when  William  the  Fourth  was  king,  and  when  the 
Austrian  Arch-Chancellor  was  prepared  alone  to  refuse  and 
to  resist.  That  demand  was  the  exclusive  protectorate  of 
Turkey.  Sunk  was  Europe  indeed  when  the  demand  could 
be  made — ^but  there  may  be  that  still  lower  fall  when  it  may 
be  obtained  without  being  asked  and  possessed  without  being 
questioned.  It  is  so,  for  before  this  visit  Lord  Aberdeen 
has  declared,  that  England  could  not  interfere  in  the  inter- 
pretation which  Russia  gave  to  her  treaties  with  Turkey. 
No !  implead  of  claiming  protectorate  over  Turkey  he  was 
proffering  protection  to  England,  and  perhaps  professing 
to  be  able  to  reciprocate  to  Victoria,  the  kind  intentions 
of  Elizabeth  towards  Ivan  the  Fourth  ! 

The  Emperor  of  Russia  is  the  chief  of  a  Government 
that  has  broken  faith  with  every  state  to  whom  it  is  bound 
by  treaty.  The  law  officers  of  the  British  Cabinet  have  for" 
maUy  declared  all  treaties  with  Russia  at  an  end,  through 
violations  on  her  part.  Such  is  the  guest  of  your  sovereign 
— a  guest  not  invited  but  imposed.  What  would  have  been 
the  reply  to  such  an  outrage  bad  it  been  offered  to  William 
IV.  ?  Would  this  indecency  of  forcing  a  visit  on  an  unwil- 
ling sovereign  be  attempted  without  an  object,  and  a  great 
one  ?  Should  the  Emperor  attempt  (which  he  could  not) 
to  visit  Constantinople,  no  Turk  would  rise  in  the  street  to 
do  him  honour.  Should  he  present  himself  in  the  streets  of 
Paris,  what  would  be  his  reception  ?   Now,  London  is  upon 

guns  to  load  and  fire  from.  Similar  arguments  may  be  used  with 
respect  to  Greece.  We  are  not  for  having  any  one  of  these  argu- 
ments listened  to  :  we  would  oppose  French  usurpation  and 
intrigue  in  Spain  by  upholding  and  countenancing  the  Liberal 
and  national  parly y  ^'c.*' 
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a  par  with  the  Hague,  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  Berlin,  and 
Vienna,  but  even  in  these  capitals  his  presence  calls  forth 
no  exhibitions  to  gratify  his  pride,  or  advance  his  preten- 
sions ;  it  but  serves  him  in  lowering  and  degrading  the 
governments  or  the  sovereigns  on  whom  he  inflicts  his 
presence,  in  the  eyes  of  their  own  people. 

Since  writing  the  above,  expressions  of  the  Emperor 
have  been  reported  to  us,  which  coincide  with  the  objects 
we  have  supposed  for  this  visit.  At  Uie  Review  the  Emperor 
commended  the  sample  of  the  English  Troops,  and  said 
to  the  Queen,  <^  my  men  rough  as  they  are,  are  at  your 
service**  This  he  had  the  audacity  not  only  to  say,  but  to 
repeat.  This  the  Queen  of  England  listened  to.  Nor 
was  it  for  her  private  ear  only.  It  was  repeated  aloud  for 
England  to  be  degraded,  and  France  to  be  exasperated. 

To  the  Queen,  he  dwelt  on  the  singular  position  in 
which  they  severally  stood,  that  of  wearing  each  at  once 
erowns  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  he  proceeded  upon  this 
to  argue,  that  <<  two  such  Sovereigns  had  to  unite  to  pro^ 
tect  severally  their  spiritual  and  religious  subjects.  This 
union  would  be  chiefly  beneficial  in  Mussulman  countries, 
that  the  Queen  there  ought  to  protect  the  Greeks  as  he 
would  protect  the  Protestants.*** 

These  are  sentences,  it  might  be  supposed,  too  monstrous 
to  be  uttered,  and  calculated  only  to  reveal  perfidy  and 
exhaust  endurance.  But  they  tally  with  the  acts,  and  they 
are  quite  out  of  the  way  for  anybody  to  invent. 

But  this  is  nothing  to  what  follows. 

**  These  troops  are  all  very  well,  but  I  want  to  see  some 
of  those  who  have  been  so  gloriously  fighting  in  China  and 
Affghanistan.'* 

Did  any  one  consider  for  a  moment,  that  there  was  a 
difference  between  the  events  referred  to,  and  the  great 

*  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  £inperor  persecutes  the  Pro- 
testant Church  in  his  dominions  in  like  manner  as  the  Catholic. 
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Struggle  for  the  independence  of  Europe  and  the  liberty 
of  mankind,  in  which  England  had  formerly  been  engaged 
in  common  with  the  troops  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia, 
and  that  the  destinction  was  strange  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
ference given?  or  did  it  further  occur  to  the  listeners, 
that  one  of  these  wars  was  ""undertaken  against  Russia! 
Affghanistan  was  attacked  because  favourable  to  Persia, 
and  Persia  was  attacked  because  favourable  to  Russia.  A 
Russian  agent  had  entered  Cabul,  and  therefore  was 
Cabul  doomed  to  destruction ;  and  it  was  the  troops  so 
employed,  that  the  Emperor  longed  to  see — glorying  in 
their  prowess,  and  exulting  in  their  success  /  Is  there  here 
no  riddle  ? 

The  Prince  (Dost  Mahomed),  the  ally  of  Russia,  was  struck 
from  his  throne  and  consigned  to  a  firitish  dungeon — and  the 
Emperor  of  Russia  alludes  to  the  circumstance — to  England's 
hostility  and  mastery — ^to  his  own  defeat,  shame,  and  base 
betrayal, — and  seeks  to  delight  himself  with  the  glorious 
sight  of  those  troops — whose  bones  whiten  on  the  plains  of 
Asia  !  Has  British  capacity  penetrated  this  mystery  ? 
It  was  never  known  that  Russia  betrayed  a  dependent  or  a 
partizan ;  Russia  has  supported  such  at  any  and  every 
hazard.  Now,  after  betraying  her  ally,  she  fawns  on  her 
enemy  and  exults  in  the  fall  of  the  one  and  the  success  of 
the  other ! 

Here  then  is  destruction  of  all  ambitious  projects  in  the 
direction  of  India ;  who  shall  trust  her  now  ?  what  agent — 
what  traitor  serve  her?  what  Usbeck,  Patau,  Rajpoot,  or 
Mogul,  confide  in  her?  Her  friendship  brings  no  security 
and  exposes  only  to  British  vengeance  !  If  this  be  not  the 
result,  what  is  the  explanation  ?  What  if  it  should  have 
been  our  friends,  not  Russia's,  that  we  had  smitten? 
What  if  Nicolas  knew  more  than  England  of  her  own 
councils  ?    This  would  not  be  saying  much  :  but  it  would 
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explain  how  the  Emperor  could  commend  British  troops 
for  their  service,  and  exult  in  their  destruction. 

What  must  have  been  that  Emperors  sensations  when  he 
landed  on  the  shores  of  this  Island !  What  his  exultation  when 
he  quitted  them  ?  No,  not  when  a  Monarch  of  Russia  shall 
be  Lord  of  the  Universe,  Vill  he  enjoy  the  delights  of 
Nicolas  at  the  moment  he  stepped  on  board  the —Black 
Eagle !  What  the  review  of  whispered  words  to  a  Sovereign 
—doctrines  to  a  I^remier?  What  the  value  of  visiting 
civilities  to  this  one  and  that— of  the  gold  to  charities,  and 
for  statues,  of  boxes  to  peers,  rings  to  policemen  ?  What 
the  survey  of  the  e£Fect  upon  this  interest,  upon  that 
country, — and  all  this  his  own  achievement  What  at  Paris  ? 
— what  at  Constantinople — what  at  Herat — what  at  Wash- 
ington ? — what  at  Madrid,  Stockholm,  and  Copenhagen — 
what,  above  all,  at  Warsaw,  and  in  the  vales  of  the  Cau- 
casus ?«-what,  perchance,  in  the  far  regions  of  Siberia— the 
thoughts  that  will  be  awakened— the  passions  excited— the 
hearts  made  to  throb — the  hopes  to  sicken — when  it  shall 
be  told  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had  visited  England — 
that  the  Czar  had  been  a  guest  under  the  roof  of  the  Kings 
of  England — that  the  Queen  of  England  had  accompanied 
him  to  the  door  ! 

'<  'Twere  long  to  tell  and  sad  to  trace 
Each  step  from  splendour  to  disgrace. 
Enough — no  foreign  foe  could  quell 
Thy  soul,  till  from  itself  it  fell. 
Yes,  self-abasement  paved  the  way 
To  villain  bonds  and  despot  sway.'^ 
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To  the  Editor  of  ike  Portfolio.' 

Sunday y  June  9. 
Having  just  returned  from  Welbeck  Street,  where  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  had  been  to  the  Greek  Chapel,  I  hasten  to  communicate 
to  you  a  fact,  which  I  feel  convinced  will  remain  unnoticed  by  the 
Press,  but  which  struck  me  with  astonishment  and  surprise, — 
namely,  that  his  Imperial  Majesty  was  assailed  by  the  yells  and 
hootings  of  a  large  and  respectable  assemblage.  R. 


TO  NICOLAS,  EMPEROR  OF  RUSSIA, 
By  the  Rev.  R.  Chevenix  Trench. 

What  would  it  help  to  call  thee  what  thou  art  ? 
When  all  is  spoken — thou  remainest  still 
With  the  same  power  and  the  same  evil  will — 
To  crush  a  nation's  life  out, — to  dispart 
All  holiest  ties,  to  turn  away  and  thwart 
All  courses  that  kind  nature  keeps,  to  spill 
The  blood  of  noblest  veins, — to  maim,  or  kill 
With  torture  of  slow  pain  the  aching  heart. 
When  our  weak  hands  hang  useless,  and  we  feel 
Deeds  cannot  be,  who  then  would  ease  his  breast 
With  the  impotence  of  words  !     But  our  appeal 
Is  unto  Him  who  counts  a  nation's  tears. 
With  whom  are  the  oppressor  and  the  opprest 
And  vengeance  and  the  recompensing  years. 
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The  French  Goyernment  recently,  in  the  Journal  des 
Dibats  presented  the  intelligence  from  India  as  a  warning 
to  England.  England  continuing  in  her  infatuation,  the 
attempt  only  irritates,  and  the  failure  throws  the  French 
Government  into  an  opposite  direction,  which  immediately 
tells  upon  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  Morocco.  The  fact  of 
the  visit  of  the  Emperor,  leads  all  men  on  the  Continent 
to  look  more  closely  at  our  position  in  India,  and  to  judge 
more  unfavourably  of  us  than  they  have  judged  before. 
It  affords  an  opportunity  to  Russia  to  expose  that 
position,  and  we  have  the  following  manifesto  published 
in  the  "  Presse  "  on  the  very  day  upon  which  is  announced 
at  Paris  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace.  The  Russian  source  of  this  article  may 
be  seen  in  the  first  sentence ;  instead  of  indignation  at  the 
reception  of  the  Emperor,  which  every  French  feeling 
would  have  prompted,  the  absence  of  enthusiasm  is  ac- 
counted for: — 

"  The  Emperor  Nicolas  has  obtained  a  triumph  over  the  policy 
of  England,  which  explains  the  want  of  cordiality  of  his  reception 
in  I^ondon.  The  great  object  of  Russia  is  in  part  obtained — the 
conquest  of  India.  Henceforward  the  dissolution  of  that  vast  em- 
pire must  become  only  a  question  of  time. 

"  Georgia  united  to  the  Russian  empire — the  submission  of 
Persia  and  of  independent  Tartary  have  been  her  first  strides,  and 
after  this  gigantic  progress,  the  Indies  themselves  are  marked  out  as 
the  limits  of  that  empire  which  Europe  is  anxious  to  drive  upon 
Asia! 

"Persia  having  lost  in  an  unhappy  war  its  richest  province, 
Russia  came  to  exercise  at  Teheran  a  predominant  influence.     In 
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vain  did  England  send  officers  and  soldiers  to  organize  the  Persian 
empire  ;  the  Shah  submitted  to  the  views  of  Russia,  and  the  expe- 
dition to  Herat  was  resolved  upon.  The  siege  continued  until 
there  was  a  necessity  to  abandon  it,  Persia  having  lost  her  best 
troops;  however,  the  preparations  for  that  siege  were  facilitated  by 
an  engagement  taken  by  the  Shah  to  conduct  his  troops,  tf  otc- 
toriouSf  to  the  conquest  of  India.* 

**  This  impulse,  communicated  to  Asia,  having  failed  ( !)  Russia 
sought  to  act  upon.  Khiva.  The  Russian,  troops  enveloped  in  moving 
sands  underwent  defeat  upon  defeat,  and  her  armed  efforts  remained 
powerless.  She  was  then  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  renouncing 
these  warlike  expeditions,  that  without  any  benefit,  compromised  her 
influence,  and  she  entered  upon  a  series  of  negotiations,  slow  but 
able,  which  have  secured  to  her  now  an  immense  superiority  over 
all  the  people  of  the  East" 

Over  these  a  veil  is  drawn,  but  their  character  and 
scene,  viz.  deception  and  Downing-street,  appear  in  what 
follows.  It  was  the  expedition  into  Affghanistan,  and  the 
setting  up  of  Shah  Shoojab,  which  was  the  means  of  ac- 
complishing for  her  what  her  armies  had  failed  to  secure 
— that  was  the  result  of  the  able  and  slow  negotiations, 
and  that  result  was  not  obtained  at  Cabul,  Herat,  or 
Teheran. 

<'  The  insurrection  of  Affghanistan,  (as  against  the  English)  and 
the  destruction  of  the  British  army,''  continues  the  Presse,  *'  shewed 
that  Russia  was  not  discouraged,  and  by  the  last  news  we  learn,  that 
Yar  Mohammed,  the  usurper  of  the  sovereignty  of  Herat,  has 
recognized  himself  the  vassal  of  Mahomet  Shah  ;  the  Khan  of  Khiva, 
has  submitted  to  pay  tribute  to  the  Khan  of  Bokhara,  the  ally  of 
Hussia,  and  thus  all  Central  Asia,  from  the  Caspian  to  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  from  Astrabad  to  the  Indus,  has  united  to  form  one  vast 
confederation,  of  which  Russia  is  the  soul  and  the  basis. 

*  This  sentence  it  was  impossible  that  any  but  a  Russian  agent 
could  have  adjusted,  it  at  once  establishes  to  France  Russia's  hos- 
tility to  England,  and  conceals  from  England  the  object  of  her 
own  acts,  undertaken  to  promote  Russia's  design. 
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**  The  last  measures  adopted  by  the  Goyernor-General  of  India 
in  terrifying  the  populations  attached  to  their  independence^  has 
accelerated  the  triumph  of  Russia.  England,  subjugated  by  the 
fancies  of  the  moment,  has  believed  that  not  to  advance  was  to 
recede,  and  the  populations,  alarmed  by  the  presence  of  the  troops 
in  Scinde,  have  directed  their  hopes  to  a  Power  that  promises  to 
protect  them,  and  offers  them  assistance*  The  fault  of  the  English 
Government  in  India  is  to  believe  that  the  duration  of  her  empire 
in  India  depends  upon  her  military  strength.  Far  from  seeking  to 
conciliate  the  natives,  it  has  sought  to  subdue,  by  cruel  severity, 
those  who  dared  to  resist.  In  vain  have  independent  sovereigns 
sought  to  escape  from  the  domination  of  England — made  prisoners, 
they  have  expiated  in  irons  their  vain  attempts  at  independence. 
The  empire  of  India  has  increased  itself,  and  yet  it  is  only  obstacles 
that  have  augmented,  England^  forced  to  divide  her  power,  has  not 
been  able  to  attend  to  the  well-being  of  the  conquered  people- 
besides  success  is  blind,  and  Russia,  watching  these  events,  ably 
profiting  by  the  embarrassment  of  the  Indian  Government,  has  been 
enabled  to  fill  these  populations  with  alarm,  demonstrating  to  them 
the  danger  already  so  evident.     Thus  when  the  proper  time  shall  | 

have  come  will  it  be  by  their  concurrence  that  she  will  march  to  the  i 

conquest  of  India." 

No — the  conquest  of  India  will  be  secured  by  inarching 
to  the  protection  of  England,  and  this  will  be  the  con- 
quest, not  of  India,  bat  of  England ! 

*'  In  vain  has  Lord  Ellen  borough  been  recalled  from  the  govern- 
ment of  India — the  impulse  is  given — England  has  aroused  too 
many  hatreds  by  her  incessant  Spirit  of  conquest,  and  has,  through  . 

these  alliances,  placed  in  the  hands  of  Russia  means  for  the  future  ^ 

destruction  of  that  gigantic  empire,  already  shaken  by  the  fact  of 
their  existence.  Will  the  English  Government  endeavour  to-day 
to  destroy  this  alarming  opposition  by  new  expeditions  ? — that  is  | 

not  probable.  Will  it  attempt  to  bring  back  to  itself  the  confidence 
of  an  outraged  people  7 — success  would  be  more  than  doubtful. 
England  having  for  her  no  longer  the  sympathies  nor  the  interests  of 
France,  cannot  engage  in  a  real  struggle  in  Central  Asia  against 
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Russia —Aer  efforts  to  sustain  Persia  (!)  to  maintain  Herat ^  in 
its  independence,  have  only  arrested  Russia  in  her  march,* 

"  One  defeat  may  suffice  to  compromise  Inclia>  while  Russia,  en- 
dangering only  the  allied  troops  sent  forward,  may  obtain  everything 
by  one  yictory,  and  will  lose  only  some  years  by  a  defeat. 

"  England,  without  doubt,  will  detail  to  Europe  these  procedures 
of  Russian  policy  as  a  proof  of  the  boundless  ambition  of  the 
Autocrat,  and  will  seek  to  terrify  France  with  the  danger  of  the  ag- 
grandisement of  Russia.  But  we  proclaim  aloud,  England  alone 
is  menaced !  Russia  disposes  of  warlike  armies  and  her  financial 
resources,  and  the  unity  of  government  suffer  her  to  engage  in  ji 
great  expedition.  Should  she  triumph  in  India  her  domination  is 
less  to  be  feared  for  us  than  that  of  England.  Civilized  Europe 
separates  us  from  Russia,  and  the  Russians,  so  superior  to  the  people 
of  Asia,  must  long  remain  inferior  to  the  people  of  Europe  ;  for 
Russia  owes  to  the  perfection  of  her  organization,  at  once,  power  of 
action  to  overthrow  obstacles,  and  incapacity  to  secure  her  authority 
over  the  people  she  has  conquered.*' 

Such  are  the  facts,  and  such  the  interpretations  which 
will  be  presented  at  this  moment  to  the  United  States,  to 
form  an  element  of  their  judgment  in  respect  to  the 
Texas. 

*  The  writer  had  already  indicated  that  it  was  England  herself 
that  had  given  to  Russia  the  practical  means  of  assailing  India. 
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On  the  encroachments  of  RUSSIA  in 
DENMARK  and  the  NORTH. 

( Addressed  hy  Profeesar  Wiirm  to  the  Oerman  Inhabitants  of  the 
Danish  proirinees  of  Sleswiek,  Holstein,  and  Lauenberg*) 


We  haye  seen  that  the  severe  and  protracted  strug^e 
with  the  Vendes,  which  commenced  in  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne,  lasted  400  years.  It  now  becomes  us  to  consider 
whether  we  are  menaced  with  any  further  danger  from  the 
Slaavs  ? 

To  many  of  you  this  question  may  appear  superfluous, 
especially  at  this  moment,  when  so  many  other  things 
engage  attention.  You  are  occupied  with,  and  divided  by- 
party.  He  who  is  neither  a  native  of  Sleswiek,  Holstein^ 
nor  a  Dane,  has  no  right  to  meddle  with  your  party  quarrels, 
but  every  German  has  a  right  to  speak  to  Germans  upon 
that  which  concerns  all  Germany.  In  considering  that 
which  is  near,  we  are  not  to  forget  that  which  seems 
more  remote,  but  may  perhaps  concern  us  as  nearly,  by 
results  infinitely  more  important.  May  the  conviction  that 
the  same  peril  threatens  all  of  us,  become  each  day  a 
stronger  bond  of  union,  and  operate  for  the  salvation  and 
blessing  of  all ! 

The  question  now  is,  whether  there  is  any  thing  further 
to  be  feared  from  the  Slaavs,  not  only  for  your  Duchies 
and  the  other  countries  of  the  Baltic,  but  for  Germany. 
Consult  then  those  amongst  you  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
considering  the  signs  of  the  times,  as  to  whether  it  be  not 
needful  to  fix  your  attention  upon  this  subject.  We  have  seen 
in  the  history  of  the  Vendes  of  old,  that  wherever  the  Slaavs 

*  Fluth  und  Ebbe  des  Wendenthums  im  Nordalbingerland, 
Volksbuch  fur  das  Jahr  1844. 
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once  dwelt,  there  they  haye  firmly  established  themselves. 
We  should  then  be  upon  our  guard.  We  have  indeed 
nothing  to  fear  from  the  Vendes  who  once  seized  upon  your 
country,  the  small  remnant  of  their  descendants  are  scat- 
tered here  and  there ;  the  greater  part  of  them  (about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand),  dwell,  thronged  together,  in 
the  distant  parts  of  Lusatia.  But  there  are  other  races 
of  Vendes.  Of  these  the  Russian  is  the  most  powerful. 
More  than  40,000,000  Vendes  inhabit  the  Russian  Empire. 
European  Russia  is  at  least,  half  as  large  as  the  whole  of 
Europe.  The  whole  of  the  Russian  Empire  is  as  large 
again.  Not  to  speak  of  her  conquests  in  Asia,  Russia  has 
within  the  last  century  extended  her  limits  immensely  to  the 
West,  and  consequently  into  Europe.  125  years  ago  she 
did  not  possess  a  foot  of  land  near  the  Baltic.  Since  then, 
she  has  torn  four  provinces  from  Sweden  (at  last  Finland 
also  in  the  year  1809);  she  has  not  left  to  her  so  much  as  she 
has  taken  from  her.  From  Poland,  she  has  taken,  at  three 
distinct  times,  portions,  which  altogether  are  not  much 
smaller  than  the  Empire  of  Austria.  From  Prussia  too  it 
has  pleased  her  to  take  a  portion,  (though  but  a  small  one) 
and  that  in  the  year  1807,  when  Prussia  was  in  trouble  and 
Russia  her  confederate.  Thus  Russia  has  approached 
nearer  to  us  by  a  hundred  German  miles,  (200  leagues). 

These  are  facts  which  no  man  can  deny,  neither  can  any 
man  forbid  us  to  think  that  she  is  a  dangerous  neighbour. 
If  one  speaks  to  Russians  on  this  subject,  their  usual  reply 
is,  that  it  is  ludicrous  to  fear  Russia;  Russia  is  already  so 
large  (so  overgrown,  say  they)  that  she  has  no  pleasure  in 
thinking  of  further  conquests.  There  is  some  truth  in  this; 
for  in  our  days,  the  habit  of  seizing  countries  by  force  of 
arms,  and  more  especially  in  time^  of  peace,  is  very  much 
gone  out  of  fashion  (!)  But  the  arm  of  Russia  stretches 
much  farther  than  the  limits  of  her  immense  Empire.  If 
we  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  the  circumstances,   we 
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will  find  that  Russia  at  different  times  and  by  other  means 
than  her  power,  by  alliances,  by  marriages,  by  conferring 
obligations,  and  by  promises,  has  brought  more  than  one 
foreign  state  to  such  submission,  as  neither  to  wish  for  free- 
dom, nor  to  attempt  resistance. 

Many  are  the  proofs  extant  that  Russia  knows  how  to 
obtain  her  ends  by  other  means  than  conquest.  One  of 
these  is  of  the  time  when  the  Duchies  had  nearly  become 
appendages  of  the  Russian  Empire.  It  is  an  old  tale,  not 
quite  so  old  as  that  of  the  Vendes,  but  one  worth  listen- 
ing to. 

The  Duke  Charles  Frederick,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
Swedish  war  in  1720,  retained  his  share  of  Holstein,  but 
having  been  deprived  of  Sleswick,  he  sought  by  a  union 
with  the  eldest  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great,  to  assure 
himself  of  Russian  assistance  in  regaining  possession  of  it. 
His  efforts  were  unsuccessful  during  his  lifetime.  His 
son  Charles  Peter  Ulrick  was  nominated  successor  to  the 
Imperial  throne  by  his  aunt,  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  in 
the  year  1742.  Twenty  years  later  he  became  Emperor, 
under  the  name  of  Peter  III.  and  made  great  prepara- 
tions to  recover  his  paternal  inheritance  by  arms.  After 
a  short  reign,  he  fell  the  victim  of  one  of  those  conspira- 
cies which  occur  so  frequently  in  Russia.  His  widow, 
Catherine  II.  ascended  the  Russian  throne,  and  seemed 
well-disposed  towards  a  reconciliation  with  Denmark.  In 
the  name  of  her  son,  the  Grand  Duke  Paul,  she  con- 
cluded a  compact  with  Denmark,  which  he,  on  his  part, 
coiifirmed  when  he  came  of  age  in  1773.  By  this  compact, 
the  Imperial  house  of  Russia  renounced  their  claims  upon 
Sleswick  and  also  upon  the  Gottorp  division  of  Holstein  ; 
for  which  they  received  in  exchange  the  counties  of 
Oldenburg  and  Helmenhorst,  which  were  however  forth- 
with tratisferred  to  the  now  reigning  house  of  Oldenburg. 

People  have  often  puzzled  themselves  to  discover,  how  it 
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v/SLS  that  Russia  should  have  willingly  abandoned  all  claims 
upon  these  Duchies.  It  is  commonly  said,  that  the  Russian 
Ministers  received  gold  from  Denmark,  and  then  repre- 
sented to  the  Empress,  that  Holstein  was  but  a  small 
country,  and  in  addition  to  this^  still  part  of  the  German 
Empire,  and  that  the  Empress  as  Duchess  of  Holstein 
would  be  subject  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  a  position 
unbecoming  so  great  a  Princess.  This  is  very  possible. 
Certain  it  is^  that  the  great  Bemsdorff  neglected  no  means 
of  persuading  the  Empress ;  he  succeeded  so  well,  that 
Denmark  had  not  to  accept  Russia  as  a  neighbour  in  the 
Duchies ;  and  great  fStes  were  given  in  Copenhagen,  when 
Russia  proclaimed  her  solemn  renunciation.  But  we  must 
not  imagine  that  Russia  really  made  so  great  a  sacrifice. 
Even  in  the  time  of  the.  Empress  Elizabeth  there  had  been 
a  party  in  the  Russian  court,  consisting  of  some  of  the 
most  prudent  amongst  them,  who  thought  it  as  adventurous 
as  unnecessary  that  the  Grand  Duke  Peter  should  under- 
take the  conquest  of  the  Duchies.  They  thought  that 
there  was  both  an  easier  and  a  less  obtrusive  way  of 
ensuring  Denmark's  obedience,  and  of  making  her  in 
all  things  regard  the  will  of  Russia  as  her  law.  Two 
weeks  after  the  Russian  renunciation,  Russia  concluded  a 
SECRET  ALLIANCE  with  Denmark.  Denmark  thought  her- 
self deeply  indebted  to  Russia  for  this.  But  that  very 
alliance  has  entailed  upon  her  great  diflBculties.  Fifteen 
years  later  Russia  was  at  war  with  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 
in  accordance  with  her  promise,  was  obliged  to  assist 
Russia  with  troops.  She  thus  found  herself  on  a  hostile 
footing,  not  only  with  Sweden,  but  with  the  other  European 
powers;  for  instance,  with  England  and  with  Prussia,  who 
were  exceedingly  annoyed  at  Denmark  giving  herself  up  so 
entirely  to  Russia.  So  that,  without  possessing  a  foot  of 
ground  in  the  Duchies,  she  had  managed  to  acquire  in 
Denmark   a    tool    for    her   ambitious  projects.     Such  a 
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friendship,  such  services,  are  worth  more  to  Russia  than 
the  possession  of  a  remote  province.  If  she  can  feel 
assured  that  the  Danish  men  of  war  will  undertake  nothing 
that  is  not  agreeable  to  the  court  of  St.  Petersburg,  and 
that  the  Sound  and  the  Belt,  the  gates  of  the  Baltic,  will  be 
opened  for,  or  closed  against,  the  right  people  at  the  right 
time,  according  to  her  wishes ;  if  in  the  sea  ports  which  are 
the  last  to  be  frozen  up,  and  which  used  to  receive  other 
fleets,  Russian  fleets  would  always,  and  alone,  be  welcome, — 
then  is  Russia  mistress  of  the  Baltic.  Then,  at  last,  after 
progressive  steps,  will  the  surrender  of  Sleswick  and 
Holstein,  without  her  moving  a  finger,  assure  to  her  a  posi- 
tion from  which  she  can  threaten  Geimany,  whenever  the 
wishes  of  Germany  shall  come  to  be  opposed  to  her  own. 

But  some  one  will,  perhaps,  say,  this  is  not  our  affair, 
it  is  the  business  of  our  governments  to  watch  that  these 
things  come  not  to  pass.  Undoubtedly  it  is  the  business  of 
governments,  but  we  know,  too,  that  the  power  of  govern- 
ments rests  upon  the  people;  the  people  must  stand  by 
their  government — they  must  themselves  understand  what 
is  for  their  own  good— they  must  be  resolved  to  stake  their 
blood  and  their  possessions  upon  this,  in  order  that  danger 
may  be  averted.  In  the  great  German  Fatherland  there 
are  many  who  are  fully  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
Russia  must  not  become  more  powerful  than  she  already  is — 
that  Russia  must  not  be  mixed  up  in  the  affairs  of  Germany 
— must  not  obtain  influence  in  Germany.  What  think 
you  of  this  matter?  Remember  what  the  Count  Adolph 
said  to  your  fathers : — 

"  You  are  Borderers — you  dwell  on  the  frontiers  of 
Germany ;  as  such  you  will  be  sorely  tried,  and  you  must 
bear  within  your  breasts  a  double  portion  of  generous  self- 
devotion,  and  manly  valour,  that  you  may  be  equal  to  your 
trials.'' 
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Is  your  country  so  torn  by  party,  that  you  cannot 
unite  yourselves  to  deal  with  this  great  danger  (a  danger 
which  will  approach  yet  nearer  to  you)  ?  If  so,  you  are 
indeed  in  evil  plight,  and  not  you  alone,  but  the  whole 
Fatherland.  When  your  fathers  were  united^  then  the 
country  was  purified  from  the  Slaavs.  Be  you  of  one,  of 
a  German  mind,  and  neither  now  nor  at  any  future  time 
will  a  Slavian  influence  re-establish  itself  in  Germany. 

It  is  fortunate  that  in  these  matters  your  interests  and 
those  of  the  Danes  are  the  same.  I  say  that  it  is  of  as 
much  importance  to  the  Danes,  as  to  you  and  to  all  Germans, 
that  Russia  should  at  no  time  become  the  Sovereign 
Mistress  of  the  Baltic.  It  is  not  for  this  that  the  honest 
Danes  build  and  maintain  their  stately  men  of  war.  Ask 
those  Danes,  those  very  men  who  sometimes  sneer  at  your 
German  feelings,  those  who  talk  most  loudly  of  a  **  Denmark 
stretching  to  the  Eider,"  ask  them  whether  they  would 
purchase  a  Denmark  stretching  to  the  Eider,  at  the  cost  of 
making  that  kingdom  merely  a  satellite  of  Russia.  Here, 
then,  is  a  point  upon  which  both  you  and  the  Danes  are 
agreed,  and  both  must  bear  in  mind  that  there  can  be  no 
power  without  unity. 


Let  Englishmen  reflect  that  the  English  Government 
has,  in  defiance  of  all  rules  hitherto  observed  between 
nations,  sufiered  Russia  to  maintain  in  time  of  peace,  in 
the  Baltic,  an  overwhelming  naval  force  which  no  interest  of 
her  own  required,  and  which  was  available  only  for  injury 
or  menace  against  her  neighbours. 

Let  Englishmen  reflect  that  England  destroyed  the  Danish 
fleet  that  formerly  balanced  the  naval  power  of  Russia  in  the 
Baltic,  and  did  so  on  the  suggestion  of  Russia,  who  pretended 
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to  betray  to  England  a  secret  article  in  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit* 
between  France  and  herself ^  there  being  no  such  article, 
and  after  having  made  us  destroy  her  rival,  then  did  she 
parade  to  the  world  our  perfidy y  and  unite  with  Denmark 
for  her  protection  against  us.f 


The  Case  op  the  Baracoons, 

a  matter  touching  internal  liberty  as  well  as 
international  law, 

Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  (in  the  case  of  Burrow  v.  Denman,) 
argued  the  inconvenience  to  the  public  service  of  tying 
up  the  hands  of  Secretaries  of  State,  by  applying  to  them 
the  existing  laws  of  the  land.  The  learned  gentleman  is 
reported  to  have  referred  to  the  capture  of  the  Danish  fleet 
as  illustrative  of  his  maxim  : — 

"  Suppose  the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  at  Copenhagen  had 
been  made  the  suhject  of  an  action  in  a  court  of  law,  how  was  it 

;  •  "  He  would  Booner,"  said  Mr.  Windham,  Feb.  3rd,  1808, 
<<  have  seen  the  Danish  fleet  in  Buonaparte's  hands,  than  in  ours, 
under  all  the  circumstances  in  which  we  had  seized  upon  it.  We 
had  gone  only  on  a  presumption,  that  would  justify  us  in  the  seizure 
of  any  neutral  whatsoever. — The  character  of  this  important  trans- 
action must  stand  upon  its  necessity.  What  was  that  necessity  that 
could  justify  our  Government  in  inflicting  on  the  Danes  such 
severe  calamities, — the  destruction  of  a  great  part  of  their  city, — 
the  loss  of  so  many  lives  of  unoflTending  individuals  of  all  descrip- 
tions,— the  vairety  and  pressure  of  miseries  ?  If  it  did  not  stand 
on  necessity,  how  criminal  was  it  to  violate  the  law  of  nations, 
and  to  commit  such  offences  against  the  whole  civilized  world  ? — 
He  was  convinced  that  all  discerning  people  must  see,  that  at  the 
best  we  had  acted  on  doubtful  grounds, — he  should  rather  say,  on 
none  at  all.  Ministers  had  now  abandoned  the  pretext  of  the  secret 
articles  of  Tilsit." — 108  members  voted  with  him. 

t  See  Portfolio,  (New  Series,)  vol.  ii.  p.  348. 
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possible  for  a  Court  of  Law  to  have  decided  upon  the  State  neces^ 
sity  (!)  which  dictated  the  measure  ?  How  were  the  Courts  of 
Law  to  be  informed*  that  there  was  a  secret  article  in  the  Treaty 
of  Tilsit^  by  which  the  Danish  fleet  was  to  aid  a  descent  on  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  a  clerk  of  one  of  the  public  offices  was  bribed 
with  £10,000.  to  give  a  copy  of  this  article  to  the  British 
Government,  To  have  the  necessary  information  before  it,  the 
Court  must  be  in  possession  of  the  most  important  state  secrets,  &c." 

After  perusing  some  judgment  of  the  older  times^  or 
those  of  almost  our  own  day — of  Lord  Stowel  for  instance — 
where  the  duty  of  public  functionaries,  or  the  rights  of 
independent  nations,  are  treated  of, — how  strange  would 
appear  such  an  argument  as  this,  addressed  to  a  British 
judge;  for  the  times  are  those  of  liberalism^  and  the  Court 
is  not  a  Star-chamber.  Such  words  are  alarming  as  well 
as  strange !  The  polluted  air  of  St.  Stephen's  penetrates 
the  precincts  of  Westminster  Hall ;  and  infection,  once 
admitted,  soon  becomes  supreme.  The  "  sense  of  the  bar* 
has  been  considered  the  best  security  for  the  integrity 
of  the  judge ;  and  that  security  is  no  longer  secure,  when 
a  leading  pleader  can  advance  doctrines  repugnant  to  every 
sense  of  freemen — subversive  of  all  law,  and  support  them 
by  drawing  into  precedent  great  international  crimes, 
which  have  been  neither  officially  exposed,  nor  judicially 
inquired  into. 

The  Bar  and  the  Bench  have  to  guard  themselves  and  us 
against  the  infection  of  false  opinion,  or  the  law  will  sink 

*  The  Courts  of  Law  could  only  inquire  into  the  legality  of  the 
act  which  is  the  warrant  for  its  execution.  Without  such  warrant 
every  man  is  liable  to  the  penalties  of  the  law.  The  reasons  of 
state  were  not  within  the  province  of  the  Court.  They  belonged 
to  the  Privy  Council  before  issuing  the  warrant  which  bore  harm- 
less the  officers  and  men  engaged  ;  and  subsequently  to  the  Par- 
liament, for  the  purpose  of  impeaching  the  privy  counsellors,  if  they 
acted  without  grounds  and  reason. 
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with  the  state,  and  take  from  the  latter  its  sole  remaining 
props.  When  such  argument,  passing  from  the  Bar  to  the 
Bench,  becomes  the  judgment  of  the  Court,  as  now  it  is 
the  practice  of  the  Ooverment  and  the  opinion  of  the 
people,  then  will  that  court  hate  become  the  tool  of  the 
practice  it  has  suffered,  and  the  scorn  of  the  opinion  it  has 
followed.    Then  will  some  future  historian  have  to  narrate — 

"  The  abuse  of  jurisdiction  spread  rapidly,  until  the 
judges  lost  public  confidence,  by  urging  reasons  of  state  as 
elements  of  law  ;  and  becoming  sharpsighted  as  Secretaries 
of  State,  and  entering  into  the  mysteries  of  state,  grounded 
their  judgment  upon  factSj  of  which  there  was  neither 
inquiry  nor  proof** 

Reader  I  these  words  are  not  ours.  They  are  Lord 
Clarendon's.  He  is  describing  the  causes  of  the  beheading 
of  a  King  and  the  expulsion  of  a  Parliament.  Nor  was 
he  describing  all  the  courts  of  law.  These  words  apply  to 
the  Stab  Chamber  alone  I 

This  perversion  of  law, — ^now  universal,— is  restricted^ 
indeed,  in  its  application  at  present.  No  advocate  would 
be  found  now  to  defend  a  cabinet  minister  in  an  action  for 
assault  and  battery  by  reasons  of  state,  when  he  used  his 
own  handy  or  when  he  used  another's  hand,  within  the 
realm.  It  is  crime  without  the  realm  that  is  covered 
with  impunity.  It  is,  however,  only  by  a  process  that 
liberty  can  be  subverted,— and  the  process  is  this  very  one* 
Neglect  of  the  law  is  first  shewn,  and  first  justified,  as 
against  Foreigners ;  entailing  as  its  retribution,  powerless- 
ness  to  assert  rights  when  subsequently  assailed  at  home. 


The  annexation  of  the  TEXAS. 


'*  I  know  nothing  greater  or  nobler  than  the  undertaking  and 
managing  some  important  accosationi  by  which  tome  high 
criminal  of  State,  or  some  form'd  body  of  conspirators  against 
the  public,  may  be  arraigned  and  brought  to  punishment  through 
the  honest  zeal    and  public  affection   of   a   private  man/' — 

Lord  Shafie$bury. 


In  the  last  month  we  have  entered  at  such  length  into 
the  subject  of  the  Texas,  that  we  have  nothing  further  to 
say  at  present  than  to  report  the  progress  of  the  acts  that 
have  transpired,  wluch  exactly  tallies  with  what  we  antici- 
pated, and  therefore  confirms  the  basis  of  our  judgment. 

The  President  has  continued  to  prosecute  with  unblush- 
ing daring  his  scheme ;  and  the  remedy  which  we  suggested 
as  alone  available,  namely,— impeachment,  has  suggested 
itself  to  his  compatriots*  This  has  been  declared  by  Chan- 
cellor Kent  as  the  only  course  to  be  pursued,  and  as  a 
course  that  must  be  pursued  to  preserve  Constitution  and 
Liberty. 

As  to  the  future, — the  resistance  awakened  in  the  United 
States  affords  the  Government  of  England  time  to  regain 
their  ground.  If  the  English  Govemmei^;  can  now  make 
up  its  mind  to  perform  its  duty,— if  the^  declare  they  will 
hold  the  United  States,  on  the  annexation  of  Texas, 
bound  by  the  Treaties  lying  upon  Texas  and  Mexico — 
abolition  of  slavery ^  liability  for  Mexican  debty  and  right 
of  searchy  they  may,  even  without  going  to  the  point  of 
defending  Texas  against  the  United  States,  or  defending 
Mexico  against  the  one  and  the  other,  so  strengthen 
internal  resistance  as  not  merely  to  frustrate  the  design, 
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but  even  to  restore  the  character  of  the  United  States,  by 
bringing  about  the  impeachment  of  this  Great  Criminal. 

If  the  British  Government  fail  in  doing  this,  then  have 
we  no  resource  but  the  impeachment  of  Lord  Aberdeen. 
Impeachments,  it  is  true,  require  public  virtue  and  public 
spirit  We  say  not  that  we  possess  the  means  of  cure,  but 
we  declare  what  that  cure  is,  and  assert  that  there  is  none 
other. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  American  papers  will 
speak  for  themselves : — 

"  The  permanent  well-being  of  the  American  people,  as  well  as 
public  justice  and  self-respect,  demand  at  the  hands  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  immediate  impeachment  of  John  Tyler,  for 
the  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  of  which  he  has  been  guilty. 
We  say  this  out  of  no  feelings  of  detestation  to  his  character,  or  of 
hatred  to  his  person.  We  demand  his  impeachment  as  an  act  of 
justice,  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  American  republic.  We  be- 
lieve the  course  of  conduct  he  has  pursued  vitally  hostile  to  the  con- 
stitution, the  laws,  and  liberties  of  the  Union.  How  far  soever  he 
may  be  beneath  the  contempt  of  honest  men,  his  acts  in  the  high  office 
whose  powers  he  accidentally  wields,  are  dangerous — infinitely  danger- 
ous to  the  national  safety ;  and  the  House  of  Representatives,  in 
whose  care  the  constitution  has  placed  the  public  peace,  rests  under 
an  obligation  which  it  cannot  shake  off,  to  take  such  measures^  as, 
in  its  best  discretion,  acting  as  the  sworn  agent  of  the  national  wi/1, 
it  may  deem  necessary  for  its  preservation. 

'^  It  has  been  ascertained  upon  good  authority,  and  the  informa- 
tion is  corroborated,  so  far  as  they  go,  by  official  documents,  that 
Mr.  Tyler  has  so  disposed  of  a  portion  of  the  navy  and  army  of  the 
United  States  as  to  offer  a  forcible  opposition,  under  the  direction  of 
the  President  of  Texas,  to  the  action  of  Mexico,  should  that 
government  see  fit  to  prosecute  the  lawful  war  in  which  it  has  been 
for  several  years  engaged  with  the  Republic  of  Texas.  These  offi- 
cial orders,  though  those  of  them  which  have  reached  the  public  eye 
are  drawn  up  in  a  guarded  and  cautious  manner,  taken  in  connection 
with  the  secret  stipulations  said  on  good  authority  to  have  been  made. 
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arc  equivalent,  in  all  essential  respects,  to  the  commencement  of  a 
war  with  Mexico,— a  nation  with  whom  we  have,  in  existing, 
unrepealed,  and  on  their  part,  unviolated  treaties,  solemnly  pledged 
our  national  faith  and  sacred  honour  to  maintain  relations  of  peace 
and  friendship.  Obedience  to  these  orders  will  speedily  plunge  us 
into  the  horrors  of  actual  hostility.  The  lives  of  American  citizens 
will  at  once  be  sacrificed.  The  ships  of  American  merchants  will 
instantly  be  made  the  prey  of  privateers.  The  resources  of  our 
national  treasury  will  be  used  for  the  slaughter  of  our  allies.  The 
peace  of  the  world  will  be  disturbed ;  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  involved  in  the  horrors  and  responsibilities  of  an  infamous 
war,  and  the  escutcheon  of  the  American  Union  blackened  in  the 
eyes  of  every  Christian  nation,  with  a  disgrace  more  foul  and 
damning  than  ever  blotted  the  name  of  any  civilized  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  These  are  not  imaginary  evils;  they  are  the 
legitimate  and  inevitable  results  of  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the 
acting  President.  And  these  orders  were  given,  involving  as  they 
do  consequences  of  infinite  and  dreadful  moment,  not  only  in  con- 
tempt of  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  without 
the  knowledge,  so  far  as  appears,  of  a  single  member  of  either 
branch  of  the  national  legislature  I" — New  York  Courier  and 
Enquirer, 

**  What  is  the  reasoning  in  favour  of  annexation  ?  Confident 
expectation  of  a  war  with  England  as  the  basis — the  facilities  Eng- 
land would  have  in  the  possession  of  Texas  for  the  prosecution  of 
war  against  the  United  States,  as  the  superstructure.  There  is  the 
whole  story. 

*'  Now  we  confess,  for  our  own  part,  that  we  are  becoming 
heartily  tired  and  ashamed  of  this  perpetual  bug-bearing  about 
England  by  our  public  men.  It  manifests  a  paltry,  miserable  jea- 
lousy, coupled  with  a  still  more  paltry  fear,  which  might  be  pardoned 
in  some  petty  German  principality,  but  is  most  unbecoming  in  the 
great  and  powerful  republic  of  the  western  continent.  What  is 
there  to  justify  us  in  this  everlasting  looking  forward  to  war  ?  Why 
cannot  we  place  some  little  confidence  in  our  strength,  to  say 
nothing  of  our  just  dealings  with  other  nations  and  the  just  dealings 
of  other  nations  with  us  ?     Why  must  we  be  for  ever  libelling  the 
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spirit  of  our  own  political  institutionf,  wbose  end  and  aim  and  glory 
are  all  bound  up  with  peace  ?  Why  do  we,  republicans,  proelaimers 
and  apostles  of  justice,  progress,  civilisation,  and  enlightenment — 
why  do  we  prate  eternally  of  that  which  is  the  deadliest  foe  to  civi- 
lisation and  progress?' — New  Torh  Commercial  Advertiser. 


[The  Article  in  our  last  Number,  "Annexation  of  thb 
Texas  a  Case  of  War  bbtwbbm  Great  Britain  and 
THE  United  States,''  has  been  reprinted  in  a  separate 
form.     We  subjoin  some  additions  made  to  it] 


Thus  the  Treaty  (between  England  and  Texas  of  the 
13th  Not.  1841)  is  to  wipe  off  at  once  all  obligation  of 
Texas  to  Mexico,  and  of  Mexico  to  England.  But  lest 
Mexico  should  afterwards  relent,  and  England  be  thus 
committed  to  the  enforcing  of  the  one  million  against  Texas, 
a  limit  is  placed  in  time^  after  the  expiration  of  which  there 
can  be  no  further  claim.  Thirty  days  are  given ;  and  one 
day  later — say  the  thirty-first — Mexico  consenting  to  the 
**  unlimited  truce,**  calls  on  Texas,  made  independent  by 
British  protection,  to  pay  this  million  to  the  British  bond- 
holders— the  British  minister  would  step  in  and  forbid  the 
demand,  saying,  my  fiat  has  not  been  executed  —thirty  days 
have  elapsed ! 

A  British  minister  enforces  the  extinction  of  a  mortgage 
to  British  subjects  in  behalf  of  American  freebooters — 
helps  to  rob  Mexico  and  England,  sustaining,  at  the  same 
time,  the  establishment  of  slavery  in  a  new  region,  and 
inviting  the  United  States  to  aggression  against  its  neigh- 
bours. Here  is  no  matter  in  which  men  can  admit  doubts 
with  respect  to  conduct,  and  differences  with  respect  to 
opinion.  It  is  a  common  matter  of  business ;  it  is  mere 
police  or  Old  Bailey  fraud.  If  the  British  minister  were 
a  sharer  in  the  plunder,  it  would  be  perhaps  intelligible ; 
if  he  does  not  pocket  proceeds  it  is  not  the  less  fraud,  and 
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it  must  be  far  more  dangeroas  than  if  it  were  merely  a 
fraudulent  transaction  for  pecuniary  advantage. 

AH  mention  of  the  obligation  of  Texas  having  been 
excluded  from  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  this  clause 
presents  England  as  interfering  between  Mexico  and 
Texas  in  order  to  gain.  She  appears  domineering*  and 
avaricious  to  foreigners,  at  home  her  minister  appears 
anxiously  advancing  her  interests.  The  injured  have  now- 
a-days  forgot  to  cry  aloud,  for  propositions  only  are  heeded. 

Let  us  take,  to  illustrate  this  act,  the  diplomatic  inter- 
ference between  Turkey  and  Greece. 

*  We  must  here  anticipate  the  course  of  events  in  order  to  con- 
nect causes  and  consequences,  and  mention  that  on  the  15th  June, 
1843,  this  proclamation  was  issued  by  the  President  of  Texas:— 
''  An  official  communication  has  been  received  at  the  Department  of 
State  from  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Charg6  d'affiiires  in  Meacieo, 
announcing  to  this  government  the  fact  that  the  President  of  Mexico, 
would  forthwith  order  a  cessation  of  hostilities  on  his  part,  therefore 
I,  Sam  Houston,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Texas,  do  hereby 
declare  and  proclaim  that  an  armistice  is  established ,  to  continue 
during  the  pendency  of  negotiations  between  the  two  countries,  and 
until  due  notice  of  an  intention  to  resume  hostilities  (should  such 
an  intention  be  hereafter  entertained  by  either  party)  shall  have  been 
formally  announced  through  her  Britannic  Majesty's  Charge  d'affaires 
at  the  respective  governments." 

So  that  it  is  the  English  government  that  is  working  for  that 
cessation  of  hostilities^  and  that  recognition  of  independence  of 
Texas  which  should  prepare  the  way  for  the  usurpation  of  the  United 
States,  while  the  United  States  take  this  very  fact  of  these  nego- 
tiations as  a  ground  for  pushing  the  annexation,  as  an  argument 
for  it  for  her  own  people,  and  a  justification  for  it  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world.  "  Is  not  Texas,"  says  a  member  of  the  Senate,  commenting 
upon  this  document,  '*  already  dependent  upon  England,  when 
England  obtains  for  her  an  armistice,  and  the  President  of  Texas 
announces  that  this  will  continue  until  its  termination  be  announced 
by  England?" 
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The  limits  were  there  adjusted  so  as  to  include  the 
populations  which  had  joined  in  the  war ;  the  land  belong^ 
ing  to  them  going  with  them  in  their  independence.     No 
land  was  included  not  occupied  by  the  insurgents.     For 
the  pnblic  property  of  Turkey,  which  was  included  within 
these  limits,  compensation  was  made.     The  conferences 
of  Poros  were  held  to  ascertain   these   facts,   and  upon 
its  inquiries  the  conditions  of  the  independence  of  Greece 
were  established.     In  Texas  the  insurgents  had  forfeited, 
by  the  introduction  of  slaves,  the  right  and  title  to  the  land 
that  each  of  them  had  previously  possessed  by  Mexico's 
grant    and    favour;    and    they   proclaim   their   right  to 
hundreds  of  millions  of  other  acres,  and  England  treats 
with  them  on  that  assumption,  and  constitutes  herself  a 
party  to  it  against  the  rightful  owner  !     So  preposterous 
a  case  presents  itself,  and  there  is,  throughout  Europe,  no 
eye  to  observe  it — no  abhorrence  of  the  atrocity — no  detec- 
tion of  the  deception.     In  the  whole  discqssions   upon 
this  subject,  the  insurgents*  and  the  Mexican  unoccupied 
lands  are  never  doubted  to  be  one  and  the  same  thing. 
A  pick-*pocket  in  the  streets  of  London,  if  he  knocked  down 
a  policeman,  might  with  equal  right  be  said  to  be  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  whole  of  Middlesex. 

The  intelligence  of  this  age  is  not  less  than  that  of  any 
other  age,  but  there  is  the  absence  of  the  light  by  which 
things  can  be  discerned — the  light  of  the  law  and  the  sense 
of  honesty.  Ministers,  while  confused  like  their  people, 
are  moreover  overwhelmed  with  multiplicity  of  affairs,  and 
one  Minister  knows  nothing  of  what  another  Minister  has 
done.  The  present  Minister  of  Britain  would  no  doubt 
reply  to  questions  about  Texas,  as  when  he  was  for  the  first 
time  questioned  about  Serbia — "  there  are  more  important 
things  to  attend  to"  We  have  the  faculty  of  making  all 
things  important— it  is  easy  to  do  so ;  neglect  is  the  secret. 
But  there  may  be  even  worse  things  than  neglect-     Lord 
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Aberdeen  has  had  his  feelings  warmed  and  excited,  thoagh 
in  opposite  senses,  by  virtuous  Serbia  and  profligate  Texas. 

Suppose,  again,  that  in  England  the  town  of  Dover  had 
revolted,  and  the  Government  chose  to  grant  them  their 
independence,  would  that  grant  them  also  the  territory  of 
the  rest  of  England  ?  But  the  territory  of  Texas  is  no  less 
the  territory  of  Mexico ;  and  if  Mexico,  in  granting  inde- 
pendence to  the  band  of  insurgents  settled  in  Texas,  could 
not  grant  to  them  more  than  the  property  they  possessed, 
how  can  a  foreign  minister  interfere,  and,  pretending  to 
make  treaties,  in  reality  pass  acts  of  confiscation! — not, 
indeed,  avowing  a  purpose,  but  by  chicane  covering  the 
crime  from  the  nation  whose  power  he  used  to  perpetrate 
it. 

And  to  crown  this  infatuation  and  guilt,  these  lands  are 
mortgaged  to  the  State  whose  minister-*breaking  through 
every  decency  of  international  intercourse — rushes  into  the 
arena  to  constitute  it  a  party  with  Texas  against  Mexico, 
to.  the  robbery  of  Mexico's  land,  and  the  extinction  of  its 
own  rights. 

Supposing  that,  by  some  catastrophe,  France  had  become 
a  silent  wilderness,  and  that  the  proprietorship  of  that 
region,  and  sovereignty  over  it  had  fallen  to  England, 
and  that  she  had  invited  settlers  into  France,  granting 
them  lands,  upon  the  condition  of  swearing  allegiance,  and 
abstaining  from  traffic  in  slaves ;  and  that  in  consequence, 
a  few— say  Barbaresques  and  Moors— had  settled  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Perpignan,  bringing  with  them  slaves  in 
defiance  of  the  conditions  of  their  admission^;  what  would 
be  said  if  Algiers  interfered  to  support  their  revolt  against 
the  crown  and  laws  of  JBngland  ? — interfered  not  only  to 
make  common  cause  with  them,  but  to  designa^  that 
revolt  as  the  IncUpendence  of  **  France  T  Who  would 
riot  at  once  comprehend  the  niotives  of  the  Algerian  Go-' 
vernment,  and  recognise  its  character?    This  is  what 

vol,.  Ill,  2  p 
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England  has  done,  and  no  one  can  comprehend  A^  motives, 
nor  understand  her  character* 

A  reason  assigned  in  these  times  for  displacing  the 
Indians  from  the  land  of  their  forefathers — is,  that  the  right 
of  occapancy,  must  be  restricted  by  the  faculties  of  tillage. 
This  doctrine,  put  forth  by  an  American  Judge,  is  re-^ 
echoed  at  the  discriminating  and  interesting  dinner  tables 
in  England*  Had  the  Indians  robbed  lands  they  could 
not  till,  then  would  their  claim  be  valid ;  they  would 
command  our  sympathies,  and  be  sure  of  our  support. 

This  treaty  does  not  stand  alone.  There  are  two  more 
treaties  with  Texas  !*  one  bearing  date  of  the  same  day, 
the  other  of  the  day  following.  The  one  is  a  treaty  of 
commerce  and  navigation — a  treaty  of  commerce  and 
navigation,  witA  a  republic  ofB5jW0  souls  ! 
.  The  other  is  on  the  subject  of  slavery ^it  makes  no  men- 
tion of  the  obligation  to  exclude  slavery  from  the  soil-^it 
passes  under  silence  the  obligation  lying  upon  Texas  ta 
bave  no  slaves,  but  it  establishes  the  right  of  visit  recipro- 
^ally  by  English  and  Texan  men  of  war !  The  slaves  are 
ipiported  by  land— this  it  is  that  gives  to  the  Americans 
their  peculiar  interest  to  the  settlement.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  makes  A  treaty  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  slaves — 

*  These  treaties  h&ve  been  asked  for  in  vain  of  the  Parliamentary 
Stationers,  one  only  being  forthcoming,  that  of  Commerce  and  Navi« 
gation,  of  the  1 3th  of  November.  The  Annual  Register  is  the  most 
valuable  work  that  we  possess  for  the  public  history  of  England.  In 
referring  to  that  woik  upon  the  subject  of  Texas,  the  following  passage 
is  all  that  is  to  be  found  :—•<  On  the  16th  of  November,  a  commercial 
Xteaij  between  Great  Britoin  and  Texas  was  signed.  By  this  treaty 
the  independence  of  the  infant  state  was  recognised,  and  the  basis  of 
the  commercial  stipulations  was  perfect  redproeity.  It  was  hoped 
that  this  would  t^d  to  bring  about  a  reconciUation  between  Mexico, 
and  Texas,  and  cause  a  settlement  of  the  boundary  between  them  T' 
^us  are  the  sources  of  history  poisoned. 
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by  sea !  Such  is  the  treaty  signed  by  a  Minister  who  was 
the  vehement  enemy  of  slavery,  and  who  wad  convulsing  the 
world  in  the  prosecution  of  this  darling  scheme.  The  exis- 
tence of  this  treaty  is  but  an  act  of  accusation  against  the 
Minister,  ac^  proving  that  the  circumstance  of  slavery  was 
before  him,  when  drawing  up  that  document.  Slavery 
could  have  been  tolerated  by  him  in  such  circumstances 
only  because  he  desired  it.  While  this  region  is  thrown 
open  to  the  establishment  of  slavery,  so  as  might  be  sup- 
posed to  gratify  the  United  States,  the  futile  Right  of 
Visit  clause  is  thrown  in.  The  British  minister  is  not 
then  sacrificing  his  country  by  collusion  with  the  United 
States,  it  is  some  other  interest  that  he  serves.  The  ob- 
ject of  that  clause  may  be  inferred  from  its  effect  as 
represented  in  the  following  statement  by  one  of  the  Can- 
didates for  the  Vice-Presidentship.* 

^*  Under  this  treaty  the  cruizers  of  England,  and,  in- 
deed, the  whole  British  navy,  or  any  part  of  it,  may  be 
brought  into  the  gulph  of  Mexico,  and  stationed  in  the 
narrow  pass  commanding  the  whole  outlet  from  the  gulph, 
and  all  the  commerce  to  and  from  thd  Mississippi.  To 
the  right  of  search,  under  whatever  name  or  form,  espe- 
cially within  our  own  seas,  and  upon  our  own  coasts,  we 
never  have  assented,  and  never  can  assent ;  but  here,  under 
the  pretext  of  searching  the  vessels  of  Texas,  the  navy  of 
England,  or  any  part  of  it,  may  occupy  the  only  outlet  of 
the  gulph  of  Mexico,  and  all  our  vessels  entering  the 
gulph  or  returning  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
must  pass  by  and  under  the  supervision  of  British  cruizers, 
subject  to  seizure  and  detention,  on  suspicion  of  being* 
Texan  vessels  conceded  in  the  slave  trade*    The  British 

*  Mr.Walkcr,  of  Mississippi,  from  the  New  York  Herald  of  March 
7tlt,  1844. 
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navy  may  thos  also  be  quartered  on  the  southern  coasts  of 
Florida,  and  along  the  coast  of  Cuba  and  Mexico,  to  seize 
upon  Cuba  whenerer  an  opportunity  presents.^  Such  is 
the  influence,  which  it  is  thus  proved,  by  official  documents. 
Great  Britain  has  already  obtained  in  Texas." 

We  must  here  notice  means  of  another  description.  The 
Texan  Commissioners  present  the  following  statement  of 
the  debts  of  the  Republic,  as  *<  extracted  from  a  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Congress  of  Texas,  made  on  the  12th  January,  184 1  */' — 

Dollars. 

"  Funded  debt,  bearing  interest  10  per  cent.  .  1,650,000 
"  Bonds  sold  and  pledged,  bearing  interest  10 

percent.  .  •  •  .  1,350,000 

» Treasury  notes,  without  interest  .  •  3,000,000 

'*  Debts  of  various  descriptions,  say  audited 

drafts,  and  other  claims,  without  interest     .  1,000,000 

« Total     .  .  .        7,000,000" 


This  account  includes  accumulated  interest ;  the  interest, 
therefore,  not  haying  been  paid,  while  rated  at  10  per  cent., 
shews  the  stock,  however  created,  to  have  been  worthless, 
and,  therefore,  the  charge  to  be  fictitious.  The  two  latter 
items  **  treasury  notes,"  and  various,  ^say  audited drstts,** 
present  nothing  tangible ;  and  this  is  a  statement  made  out 
by  a  Committee  of  the  Texan  speculators,  llio  two  first 
items  alone  bear  interest,  which,  in  the  course  of  three 
years,  would,  at  their  nominal  rate»  amount  to  900,000 
ddlars.  The  Commissioners  allow  that,  since  that  period, 
<<  the  revenues  of  the  Gh>vemment  have  more  than  equalled 
its  expenditure."  This  is  the  account  they  bring  forward 
at  the  moment  that  the  United  States'  Government  is  pres- 
sing in  the  most  instant  manner,  the  annexation,  and  when, 
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therefore)  they  may  make  their  own  terms.  Their  whole 
debt,  under  these  circumstances,  faUs  SyOOO^OOO  of  dollars 
short  of  the  sum  set  down  in  the  treaty.  But  the  Report 
of  the  Texan  Oovemment,  in  the  same  year,  (1841)  sets 
down  the  debt  at  between  four  and  five  millions  of  dollars ! 
The  American  Government  now  undertakes  to  pay 
10»000,000  dollars.  Here,  then,  are  at  least  5,000,000  dollars, 
that  is  above  a  million  sterling,  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
of  bribery !  For  this  sum,  however,  the  lands  of  Texas 
are  mortgaged,  that  is  to  say,  Texas  (supposing  the  land  its 
own)  is  purchased  with  its  own  money,  to  its  own  undoing. 
But  these  lands  are  Mexican  and  not  Texan,  they  have  in 
part  been  transferred  to  England,  so  that  this  money  is  pro- 
cured at  the  expense  first  of  Mexico,  and  then  of  England ; 
or,  in  other  words,  England  has  placed  a  million  sterling  at 
the  disposal  of  Mr.  Tyler,  to  enable  him  to  bribe  the  Legis- 
lature,  and  the  authorities  of  Texas,  into  a  surrender  of 
themselves  and  their  trust,  in  order  to  give  such  importance 
to  the  anti-British  feelings  in  the  United  States,  that  Mr. 
Tyler  may  be  re-elected  President  of  the  Union. 

Nothing  so  curious  has  been  narrated  of  the  Arabian 
Nights.  Yet  the  glorious  British  nation,  for  whose  re- 
laxation from  its  severer  studies  and  occupations  these 
exhibitions  are  prepared,  seem  to  fail  to  derive  from  them 
tiie  amusement  which  future  generations  will  suppose  they 
were  calculated  to  afford,  either  by  the  merit  or  the  cost 
of  the  performance. 

Here  are  menaces  of  irresistible  power  directed  against 
Texas,  to  constrain  her  to  self-sacrifice,  joined  to  false  pro* 
fession  and  corruption.  Is  not  this  tantamount  to  in- 
vasion ?  And  if  it  was  our  duty  before  to  defend  Mexico — 
this  despatch  imposes  the  additional  obligation  of  protecting 
Texas. 

While  Mexico  and  England  are  pursued  with  open  ran- 
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cour,  Texas,  as  now  published  by  themselves,  has  been  the 
object  of  covered  perfidy.  Not  less  has  been  the  treachery 
of  the  Goyemment  to  its  own  free  nation,  from  whom  the 
plot  was  concealed  until  it  had  ripened  for  execution.  And 
this  is  the  act  of  the  model  republic ;  and  it  is  the  people 
which  does  such  things,  apd  doing  avows  them,  that  have 
taken  the  stars  of  Heaven  for  its  emblem,  and  for  its 
colours  the  hues  that  indicate  innocence  and  love ! 

In  concluding  this  statement  of  the  circumstapces  of  the 
revolt,  we  have  to  remark, that  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  the  United  States  against  Texas,  is  now  enacting 
against  California*  Nor  was  it  in  Texas  that  the  experi-* 
ment  was  first  made.  The  revolt  of  Mexico  against  Spain 
was  fomented,  encouraged,  and  supported  by  the  United 
States;  their  sympathies  were  then  given  to  Republicanism 
against  Monarchy  and  Catholicism,  as  now  their  sympathy 
is  given  to  Anglo-Saxon  and  slavery  against  Indo-Mexican 
and  freedom ;  that  is  to  say,  lawless  ambition  has  formed 
in  these  days,  and  in  this  region,  many  pretexts;  but  it  is 
strange  that  this  war  of  casteSf  colors^  and  creeds^  should 
have  been  stirred  up  by  a  people  who  fled  from  England  to 
escape  from  religious  persecution,  and  who  stru^led  upon 
their  own  soil  to  assert  political  liberty.  Thus  has  beei| 
prepared  for  the  western  world  a  fate  which  may  make  it 
envy,  and  invite  from  our  European  shores  the  order  which, 
a  barbarous  despotism  shall  have  there  established  on  th^ 
ruins  of  enlightened  faction  and  civilized  corruption. 
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Recognition  by  Great  Britain  of  the  Revolted 
American  Colonies  of  Spain, 

In  order  that  the  conduct  of  the  British  Goyernment 
on  the  present  occasion  may  be  justly  appreciated^  it  ia 
Requisite  to  revert  to  her  former  acts,  in  somewhat  similar 
circumstances,  when  our  councils  were  directed  by  men  of 
undoubted  genius,  and  o(  recognised  authority  in  matters  of 
international  law  and  practice,  and  under  whom  served 
both  the  Foreign  Ministers  that  have  conducted  the  recent 
transactions  with  Texas. 

The  enormous  possessions  of  Spain  in  the  Western  He- 
misphere, were  not  held  as  England  now  holds  North 
America  or  India.  She  watched  them  with  the  most 
jealous  eye,  she  most  sedulously  excluded  them  from  in- 
tercourse with  other  countries,  nor  was  it  enough  to  deal 
with  her  own  territories  in  a  manner  which  should  tak^ 
from  other  nations,  all  interest  for  her  sovereignty,  and 
inspire  them  with  sympathy  for  rebellion  against  it. 
Her  restrictive  system  was  directed  offensively  and  in-^ 
juriously  against  Great  Britain,  interrupting  her  trade  and 
navigation  with  her  own  Colonies.  Thence  had  arisen 
deep  animosity  between  the  two  nations.  Under  such 
circumstances  it  was  to  be  expected,  that  the  insurrection 
of  the  Spanish  Colonies  would  have  been  hailed  in  England 
with  delight ;  that  seeing  therein  the  gratification  of 
treasured  up  bitterness — the  opening  of  new  fields  td 
commerce,  united  to  that  great  attraction  of  modem 
Europe,  the  breaking  up  of  empires  and  the  overthrow  of 
states  and  laws — we  should  have  rushed  headlong  to  their 
support,  poured  forth  as  England  has  done  in  Greece, 
blood  and  treasure,  or  prepared  cheap  profits  by  en- 
couragement and  protection,  as  the  United  States  in 
Texas.  So  it  would  have  been,  had  the  event  occurred  to-- 
day, but  thirty-five  years  ago  it  was  a  different  England, 
little  as  her  present  inhabitants  may  suspect  or  can  con- 
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ceiye  the  change.  England  restrained  her  feelings,  was 
not  seduced  by  her  interests,  took  not  her  opinion  as  the 
rule  of  her  conduct,  and  observing  the  law,  she  granted  to 
the  insuigents,  neither  avowed  support  nor  secret  encourage- 
ment. Yet  at  the  moment  of  the  outbreak  of  these  insurrec* 
tions,  the  shield  of  England's  protection  was  extended  over 
Spain,  and  she  might  have  made  with  her,  her  own  terms. 
But  she  proposed  nothing  regarding  the  American  Colonies^ 
she  uttered  no  word  that  could  wound  the  honour  or  pride 
of  Spain,  or  awaken  suspicions  respecting  the  motives  of 
England. 

In  1810,  the  mediation  of  England  to  effect  a  recon- 
ciliation with  her  Colonies,  was  requested  by  Spain  and 
granted  to  her,  but  she  subsequently  changed  her  mind. 
On  this  occasion  permission  wtxs  ashed  and  granted,  to 
trade  with  these  Colonies,  and  the  ancient  interdiction  of 
trade  and  coast  laws  of  Spun,  were,  as  regarded  them^ 
*^  considered  tacitly  repealed." 

In  1812  circumstances  appearing  more  favourable,  Eng- 
land <^ered  her  mediation  to  the  Cortes.  The  independence 
of  the  Colonies,  was  not  assumed  as  the  condition  of  that 
mediation.  Our  mediation  was  refused  and  it  was  not 
pressed. 

In  the  Treaty  of  1814  with  Spain,  the  British  Govern- 
ment introduced  the  expressicm  of  ^'  an  earnest  wish  to  see 
the  restoration  of  the  Spanish  authority  in  America,"  and 
bound  itself  to  prohibit  British  subjects  from  supplying  the 
revolted  Colonies  with  munitions  of  war.  This  engagement 
was  fulfilled  by  an  order  in  Council. 

In  1815,  Spain  applied  to  England  for  her  good  offices, 
in  effecting  an  adjustment  with  her  Colonies,  but  as  she 
refused  to  state  the  terms  upon  which  she  was  willing  to 
negotiate,  England  refused  to  yield  her  mediation.''^ 

'''Mr.  Canning  thus  states  the  case  in  a  despatch  to  Sir  William 
A'Court,  January  30th,  1824.  "  From  the  year  1810  to  the  year 
1818,  when  the  recognition  was  proposed  to  bo  undertaken  by  the 
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In  1319,  an  Act  of  ParlUment  was  passed  to  prohibit 
British  subjects  from  serving  in  the  ranks  of  the  revolted 
Colonists. 

In  18Q2  upon  a  representation  on  the  part  of  Spain, 
that  she  was  about  to  take  measures  for  the  reduction  of 
the  Colonists,  Great  Britain  urged  for  the  first  time  upon 
the  Spanish  Government,  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end 
to  this  state  of  hopeless  war,  and  announced  the  necessity 
in  which  she  would  be  herself  of  negotiating  with  these  de 
facto  independent  States.  It  is  indeed  at  once  a  cheering 
and  a  melancholy  contrast,  that  is  here  presented  with  the 
doctrines  of  the  instructed,  and  the  conduct  of  the  rulers  of 
our  present  time.  Cheering  that  we  have  so  recently  con- 
ducted ourselves  like  an  honest  and  a  raticmal  nation; 
melancholy  to  think  that  we  have  so  rapidly  sunk  into  heed- 
lessness and  misconduct,  no  less  irrational  than  immoral. 

While  England  interfered  not  herself  of  course  she  pre- 
vented interference  by  others. 

On  the  invasion  of  Spain  by  France  in  182S,  the  assent 
of  the  British  Grovemment  was  yielded  under  the  express 
condition  that  France  should  not  interfere  between  Spain 
and  her  Colonies. 

It  was  not  till  fourteen  years  after  the  first  appeal  for 
mediation  had  been  made;  it  was  not  till  after  the  power- 
lessness  of  Spam  to  regain  her  ascendancy  had  been  proved 
and  confirmed  ;  it  was  not  till  after  the  growth  of  extensive 
commercial  relations  witii  the  colonies,  sanctioned  by  Spain, 
had  imposed  the  necessity  of  international  relations  with 

Allied  Powers  assembled  in  conference  at  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  and  from 
1818  to  the  present  time,  the  good  offices  of  His  Majesty  have 
been  at  the  service  of  Spain,  within  limitations,  and  upon  conditions 
which  have  been  in  each  instance  explicitly  described.  Those  limi« 
tations  have  uniformly  excluded  the  employment  of  force  or 
menace  against  the  Colonies  on  the  part  of  any  mediating  power, 
and  have  uniformly  required  the  previous  statement  by  Spain  of 
some  definite  and  intelligible  proposition." 
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them,  that  England  took  the  first  step  of  a  formal  and 
diplomatic  kind, — that  was  simply  the  appointing  of  con< 
sular  agents. 

In  the  Royal  speech  at  the  opening  of  the  Session  of 
1824,  it  was  announced  that  in  respect  to  Spain  :— 

**  Hu  Majesty  has  appointed  Consuls  to  preside  at  the  principal 
ports  and  places  of  those  provinces  (which  have  declared  their  sepa- 
ration from  Spun)  for  the  protection  of  the  trade  of  her  suhjects. 
As  to  any  farther  nMaswes  his  Majesty  has  preserved  to  himself  an 
nnfeitered  dtsereium,  to  he  exercised  as  the  circumstances  of  those 
countries,  and  the  interests  of  his  own  people,  may  appear  to  his 
Majesty  to  require." 

Mr.  Canning,  commenting  upon  this  passage,  says: — 
**  The  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  clear — ^all  know  the  mean* 

ing  of  it  to  be  that  his  Majesty  declined  overtures  for  any  joint 

consideration  of  this  subject.'' 

Alas !  that  Mr.  Canning  had  not  applied  to  the  East  the 

doctrines  he  so  prided  himself  in  revering  in  the  West. 

Here  was  the  twilight       We  simultaneously  exulted  in  nn- 

fettered  action  in  one  country,  and  announced  as  commend* 

able,  concert  with  Foreign  Powers  in  another  I 

The  sense  of  the  Government  at  that  time  in  respect  to 
the  right  of  nations,  and  the  rule  of  conduct  which  they 
applied  in  the  present  case,  was,  on  the  4th  March  of  the 
same  year,  expressed  by  Lord  Liverpool  as  follows  : — 

'*  A  formal  acknowledgment  of  independence  could  properly 
be  made  only  by  the  power  who  claimed  dominion  over  another^ 
and  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word  we  had  no  right  either  to  ac- 
knowledge or  dispute  their  independence." 

Here  appears  the  declaration  distinct  in  itself,  that  no 
nation  could  interfere  between  states,  or  portions  of  states 
at  war,  and  that  no  value  could  attach  to  recognition  of 
independence,  and  also,  that  such  recognition,  if  extending 
beyond  the  admission  of  the  fact,  was  itself  criminal ;  but 
in  the  guarded  fashion  in  which  the  law  is  laid  down,  in  the 
clogs  and  qualifications  appended,  appears  the  mean  subser-» 
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viencjr  to  the  opinion  of  these  times^  that  boded,  and  has 
brought  the  lawlessness  of  the  present 

So  far  the  British  Government  had  proceeded  only  to 
the  establishment  of  consular  agents;  but  there  was  a 
growing  desire  throughout  the  nation,  and  an  earnest  appeal 
from  the  mercantile  interests  for  a  formal  recognition  of 
South  American  independence,  whilst  attempts  were  made 
by  the  great  Powers  of  Europe  and  of  America  to  convert 
this  question  into  one  of  conjoint  decision  and  of  inter- 
position of  foreign  States  in  the  affairs  of  their  neighbours. 
The  English  Government  resisted  alike  the  desires  of  its 
people,  and  the  instances  of  foreign  Governments — it  did 
what  it  considered  proper  to  do,  and  did  so  alone,  boldly 
as  justly  resisting  the  attempt  of  diplomatic  intervention. 

On  the  15th  June,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  brought  forward 
this  question,  presenting  a  petition  from  113  commercial 
houses  in  London ;  on  which  occasion  Mr.  Canning  replied 
to  the  following  effect : — 

''The  Government  of  Great  Britain  thought  it  not  merely 
politically  expedient,  but  just  and  generous  to  afford  to  Spain  the 
opportunity  of  presidency  (of  negotiation  with  the  Colonies)  and 
absolutely  to  suspend  any  decision  until  they  knew  in  what  degree 
she  would  avail  herself  of  that  opportunity.  That  condition  is  now 
at  an  end.  The  British  Government  is  left  to  act  without  farther 
reference  to  Spain — such  is  the  result  I  have  to  communicate,  and 
here  the  only  communication  I  have  to  make  to  the  hous^  ends.'^ 

He  sat  down  amidst  cheers  from  all  parts  of  the  House, 
and  immediately  rose  again  to  say — > 

**  He  had  to  communicate  a  fact  which  he  had  overlooked,  and 
the  statement  of  which  might  be  acceptable.  That  fact  was,  that 
a  second  application  had  been  made  to  the  Government  of  His 
Britannic  Majesty  to  become  parties  to  the  conference  about  to 
assemble  (by  the  Powers  of  Europe  for  the  settlement  of  the  affairs 
of  South  America)  which  application^  though  pressed  with  urgent 
entreaties^  had  been  again  steadfastly  refused  !  '* 

This  information  was  received  with  reiterated  applause. 
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At  this  time  there  were  two  great  insurrectionary  move- 
ments going  on  in  oppodte  regions  of  the  earth,  in  Greece 
against  Turkey*  and  in  America  against  Spdn.  On  the 
outbreak  of  die  Greek  revolution,  Russiay^-having  de- 
nounced it  as  revolutionary, — o£Fered  and  pressed  upon 
Turkey  her  military  co-operation  to  put  it  down.  The 
proposals  for  intervention  in  req^ect  to  America,  were  made 
by  the  Spamsh  Government  itself,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
France ;  and  by  France  it  was  urged  on  the  other  Powers. 
At  this  time  France  had  just  completed  the  intervention 
in  Spain  itself,  at  the  suggestion  of  Russia,  and  was  governed 
by  an  administration  raised  to  office, — as  now  known  on 
indubitable  testimony,  that  of  the  minister  himself, — by 
the  intrigues  of  Russia,  and  under  the  acknowledged  influ- 
ence of  that  Power.  Russia  may  therefore  be  looked 
upon  as  the  proposer  of  both  interventions,  the  ostensible 
object  of  which  was  the  subjugation  of  the  revolutionary 
principle  by  reducing  the  revolted  provinces.  The  two 
mother  countries  taking  opposite  courses :  Spain  invoking 
co-operation,  and  Turkey  protesting*  agdnst  any  inter- 
ference between  herself  and  her  subjects,  and  appealing  to 

*  The  Greeks  equally  protested  against  Russian  interference, 
sad  first  addressed  themselves  to  England  rather  for  protection 
against  Russia  than  Turkey.  M.  Rodios  writes  to  Mr.  Canning, 
August  12,  1824:— 

^<The  Government  (of  Greece)  would  hare  persevered  in  its 
system  of  silence,  had  not  a  note  proceeding  from  the  north  of 
Europe  obliged  it  to  break  this  silence*  This  note  decides  on  the 
fate  of  Greece  by  a  will  that  is  foreign  to  it.  The  Greek  nation 
prefer  a  glorious  death  to  the  disgraceful  lot  intended  to  be  imposed 
on  them.'* 

To  this  Mr.  Canning  replies  : — 

*'  The  opinion  of  the  British  Government  »*,  that  any  plan 
proceeding  from  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petershurgh  can  be  drawn 
up  only  with  friendly  intentions  towards  Greece.*' 
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the^  rights  of  nature  and  nations,  the  practices  of  civilized 
communities  and  the  faith  of  treaties. 

England  took  opposite  courses  in  these  questions.  In 
respect  to  the  first,  she  associated  herself  with  Russia  to 
enforce  hy  arms  the  emancipation  of  Greece,  while  she 
resisted,  and  thereby  prevented,  any  intervention  in  the 
afiPairsof  Spain  in  South  America.  In  a  memorandum  of 
a  conference  between  Prince  Polignac  and  Mr.  Canning, 
on  the  9th  Oct  1823,  the  views  and  deci^on  of  the  British 
Government  are  thus  stated  by  the  latter : — 

''That  the  junction  of  any  foreign  power,  in  an  enterprise  of 
Spain  against  the  colonies,  would  be  viewed  by  them  as  constituting 
an  entirely  new  question  ;  and  one  upon  which  they  must  take  such 
decision  as  the  interests  of  Great  Britain  might  require. 

*'  That  the  British  Government  absolutely  disdaimed,  not  only 
any  desire  of  appropriating  to  itself  any  portion  of  the  Spanish 
colonies,  but  any  intention  of  forming  any  political  connexion  with 
them,  beyond  that  of  amity  and  commercial  intercourse. 

^*  That  in  those  respects,  so  far  from  seeking  an  exclusive  pre- 
ference for  British  subjects  over  those  of  foreign  states,  England  was 
prepared,  and  would  be  contented,  to  see  the  mother  country  (by 
virtue  of  an  amicable  arrangement)  in  possession  of  that  preference ; 
and  to  be  ranked,  after  her,  equally  with  others,  on  the  footing  of 
the  most  favoured  nation.'^ 

In  the  same  conference  the  questions  of  consular  agents 
is  thus  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Canning : — 

''That  the  mission  of  consuls  to  the  several  provinces  of  Spanish 
America  was  no  new  measure  on  the  part  of  this  country :  that  it 
was  one  which  had,  on  the  contrary,  been  delayed,  perhaps  too 
long,  in  consideration  of  the  state  of  Spain,  after  having  been  an- 
nounced to  the  Spanish  Government  in  the  month  of  December 
last,  as  settled ;  and  even  after  a  list  had  been  furnished  to  that 
Government  of  the  places  to  which  such  appointments  were  intended 
to  be  made. 

''That  such  appointments  were  absolutely  necessary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  British  trade  in  those  countries." 

Three  months  later  the  British  Government  made  another 
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attempt  to  induce  Spain  to  profit  by  the  opportunity  afFor ded 
her,  of  acquiring  advantages  in  South  America,  by  being  the 
first  to  recognize  colonies  she  could  no  longer  hope  to  re- 
conquer. Mr.  Canning  (January  dOth,  1824)  expressed 
himself  in  these  terms  :*- 

'<  Should  Spain  resolve  to  avail  herself  of  the  opportunity  yet 
within  her  povver,  the  British  Government  would,  if  the  Court  of 
Madrid  desired  it,  willingly  afford  its  countenance  and  aid  to  a 
riecognition,  commenced  on  that  only  basis  which  appears  to  them 
to  be  now  practicable,  and  would  see,  without  reluctance,  the  con* 
elusion,  through  a  negotiation  on  that  basis,  of  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  mother  country  should  be  secured  in  the  enjoyment  of 
oommercial  advantages  superior  to  those  conceded  to  other  nations. 

"  For  herself,  Great  Britain  asks  no  exclusive  privileges  of  trade, 
ito  insidious  preference^  but  equal  freedom  of  commerce  for  all.  If 
Spain  should  determine  to  persevere  in  the  present  counsels^  it  can- 
not but  be  expected  that  Great  Britain  must  take  her  own  course 
upon  this  matter,  when  the  time  for  taking  it  shall  arrive,  of  which 
Spain  shall  have  full  and  early  intimation/' 

In  the  same  despatch  the  English  Government  declares 
in  express  terms  its  determination  to  take  part  with  the 
Colonies  in  the  event  of  any  attempt  of  mediation,  and  of 
Congress,  upon  the  conditions  assumed  of  interference^ 
either  by  "/orcc  or  menace  f*  and  we  learn  that  the  Powers, 
who  so  proposed  to  interfere,  were  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia, 
Portugal,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  States. 

Lord  Brougham,  on  the  3d  Feb.  1824,  said :—"  Ferdi- 
nand had  been  expressly  assured  by  the  Emperor  Alexander, 
that  upon  the  destruction  of  the  constitutional  system  he 
would  assist  him  to  recover  his  Transatlantic  dominions," 
and  he  prognosticates  as  the  result,  <<  that  these  countries 
would  be  again  brought  under  the  iron  rule  of  the  mother- 
country,"  and  on  these  grounds  he  "  applauded  the  course 
taken  by  the  United  States,." — who  were  acting  in  concert 
with  ibis  same  Emperor  Alexander, — ^^  and  hoped  that 
England  would  follow  in  the  same  path  "'     But  fortunately. 
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those  who  then  ruled  England  neither  sought  the  help  of 
Henry  Brougham,  nor  were  seared  by  his  thunder. 

It  has  been  seen  that  the  object  of  England  was  to 
allow  to  Spain  priority  of  negotiation,  and  therefore  pre- 
ference in  treaties  with  her  late  colonies.  The  object  of 
the  United  States,  as  exposed  in  the  Message  to  Congress 
of  1826,  was  exactly  the  reyerse.  It  is  laid  down  as  a  fun- 
damental maxim  to  prevent  such  concessions  as  "  indispen- 
sable to  the  effectual  emancipation  of  the  American  hemis" 
phercy^  and  it  is  enforced  upon  the  South  American  States 
''  that  such  concession  to  any  European  nation  would  be 
incompatible  with  that  independence  which  they  have 
declared  and  maintained,"  and  on  this  the  President 
grounds  the  mission  of  representatives  from  the  United 
States  to  the  Congress  at  Panama. 

,  Mr.  Quincy  Adams,  in  a  subsequent  Message  (1826,) 
deplores  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Alexander,  as  a  great 
misfortune  for  the  United  States.  He  speaks  of  the  '^  can-* 
did  and  confidential  intercourse  of  sentiment  between  him 
and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  upon  the  affairs 
or  Southern  America  ;"  and  he  points  out "  the  necessity 
in  which  the  other  Governments  of  Europe  were  thereby 
placed,  of  sooner  or  later  recognising  the  independence  of 
our  neighbours.'* 

Here  then  is  seen,  entirely  front  another  source,  the 
agency  of  Russia  in  the  questions  at  issue  between  Spain 
and  her  Colonies.  While  moving  at  once  the  diplomacy  of 
Europe  and  the  diplomacy  of  America,  she  was  using  them 
in  opposite  senses.  Employing  in  Europe  the  principle  of 
legitimacy,  to  induce  them  to  form  a  congress,  to  restore  by 
force  and  threat,  the  supremacy  of  the  Crown  of  Spain, — 
employing  in  America  the  revolutionary  tendencies  and  sym- 
pathies of  the  United  States,  to  lead  them  to  a  concert  ta 
extort  the  independence  of  the  Colonies  from  the  Crown  of 
Spain  ! 
.  The  American  President  goes  on  to  shew  that  the  policy 
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of  Russia  is  not  contingent  upon  the  aecidental  biftsses  of  a 
chief,  and  that,  as  amongst  us,  the  King  does  not  die,  so  in 
Russia  policy  does  not  change. 

**  We  have  had  the  mofc*  satisfactory  assurance  that  the  sen- 
timents of  the  reigning  Emperor  towards  the  United  States,  are 
altogether  comformaUe  to  those  which  have  so  long  and  constantly 
animated  his  Imperial  Brother,  and  we  have  reason  to  hope  that 
they  will  serve  to  cement  thst  harmony  and  good  underatand- 
ing  between  the  two  nations,  which,  founded  in  congenial  inieresis, 
cannot  bat  resalt  in  advancement  of  the  wetfare  and  prosperity  oi 
both.'* 

Mr.  Canning  was,  however,  able  and  fortunate  enough 
to  paralyse  these  projects,  or  at  least  to  postpone  their 
execution  for  a  time.  He  prevented  European  conferences 
to  decide  upon  the  affiurs  of  America,  and  caused  to  drop 
from  the  hands  of  Russia  the  half  forged  adcCtional  chains 
which  she  was  about  to  place  upon  the  necks  of  European 
Cabinets,  and  dissolved  tiie  power  of  the  attractions  with 
which  she  was  drawing  to  herself  the  desires  and  the 
policy  of  the  United  States.  Preserving  the  faith  of  Eng- 
land to  law,  and  its  obligations  to  Spain,  he  preserved  also 
his  duties  to  British  interests,  and  to  the  American  Colo- 
nies, and  prevented  the  accumulation  of  incalculable  con- 
fusion and  distraction  upon  Europe  and  America.  It 
was  with  a  full  sense  of  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to 
contend,  and  of  the  triumph  that  he  had  effected  over 
them,  that  those  memorable  words  of  his  were  uttered, 
though  intelligible  only  in  the  knowledge  of  those  difficul- 
ties, <*  that  he  had  called  a  new  world  into  existence  to 
redress  the  balance  of  the  old.** 

At  the  opening  of  the  Session  of  1825,  the  following 
announcement  was  made  from  the  throne  by  the  Commis- 
sioners appointed  to  open  Parliament: — 

*'  In  conformity  with  the  declarations  which  have  been  repeatedly 
made  by  his  Majesty,  his  Majesty  has  taken  measures  for  confirm- 
ing hy  treaties  the  commercial  relations  already  suhsisting  between 
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t)iis  kingdom  and  those  countries  of  America,  which  appear  lo 
.  have  established  their  sepanUion  from  Spain." 
«  Such  was  the  simplicity  of  this  most  grave  announce* 
ment,  such  the  care  even  at  this  last  moment,  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  imposed  upon  the  Grovemment  of  this  country, 
«i8  laid  down  hy  Lord  liverpool,  as  ii^terfering  in  no  way 
between  countries,  one  of  whom  claimed  dominion  over  the 
other,  and  of  invalidating  by  no  act  the  de  jure  rights  of 
Spain. 

The  discussion  which  took  place  upon  the  Address  was 
memorable  as  being  one  of  the  happiest  oratorical  efforts  of 
Mr.  Canning.*  .  The  point  at  issue  reduced  itself  indeed 
to  the   simple   one  of  the   time  and  mode  of  execution. 
The  opposition  did  not  question   the   recognition  of  the 
provinces — it  had  been  previously  urging  to  that  recogni- 
tion.    The   Government  now  justified  the  time   it  had 
^hosen^  and  the  mode  it  had  adopted,  and  concurring  with 
the  opposition  upon  all  other  points,  it  peculiarly  upon  these 
entered  its  claim  to  merit  and  applause. 

^*  As  to  the  propriety,"  says  Mr.  Canning,  ^*  of  admitting  the 
independence  of  States  that  had  saccessfully  shaken  off  their  de- 
pendence on  the  mother  country,  to  the  rights  of  nations,  there  can 
be  no  dispute.  There  were  two  ways  of  proceeding,  where  the  case 
was  made  questionable — recklessly  and  with  a  hurried  course,  or  by 
another  so  strictly  guarded,  that  no  principle  should  be  violated, 
and  no  offence  should  be  given.  The  three  States  with  which  the 
British  Government  had  to  deal  were  Buienos  Ayres,  Colombia,  and 
Mexico, '  and  at  no  earlier  period  could  any  of  them  have  been 
recognized.** 

^*  As  to  Buenos  Ayres,  it  was  undoubtedly  true  that  the  Spanish 
forces  were  sent  away  many  years  since;  but  it  comprised  thirteen 
or  fourteen  small  and  separate  states,  which  were  not  till  very  lately 
collected  into  any  federal  union.  Would  it  not  have  been  an 
absurdity  to  have  treated  with  a  power  which  was  incapable  of 

*   It  was   on   this  occasion   that  he  quoted  and  applied    tb« 
words,  **  this  is  my  thunder'' 
VOL.  in.  2  Q 
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answering  for  the  condact  of  the  communittes  of  which  it  was  com^ 
poeed  ?  So  soon  as  it  was  known  that  a  consolidation  had  taken 
place,  the  treaty  with  Buenos  Ayres  was  signed*  Next,  as  to 
Cofembia.  A«  late  as  1822  the  last  of  the  Spanish  forces  were 
sent  away  from  Porto  Cabdlo,  which  was  np  till  that  time  held  for 
the  King  of  Spain.  It  was  only  since  that  time  that  Colombia 
would  have  been  admitted  as  a  state  having  a  separate  existence. 
Some  time  after  that,  however,  Cobmbia  chose  to  risk  her  whole 
force,  and  a  great  part  of  her  treasure,  in  a  distant  war  with  Spain 
in  Peru.  Had  that  enterprise  proved  disastrous,  the  expedition 
would  have  returned  with  the  troops  to  re-establish  the  royal  autho- 
rity. The  danger  was  now  at  an  end.  The  case  ofMexico  was 
still  more  striking.  Not  nine  months  ago,  an  adventurer  who  had 
wielded  the  sceptre  of  Mexico,  left  these  shores  to  return  thither, 
and  re-  possess  his  abdicated  throne.  Was  that  a  moment  at  which 
this  country  ought  to  have  interfered  to  decide,  by  recognition,  the 
government  of  Mexico  ?  The  £ulure  of  the  attempt  of  that  adven- 
turer afforded  the  opportunity  for  recognition  ;  and,  the  instant  the 
failure  was  known^  the  decision  of  the  British  Cabinet  was  taken. 
Therefore,  so  far  from  the  time  being  ilUchosen,  or  the  measures 
tardily  adopted,  it  was  not  physically  or  morally  possible  to  have 
anticipated  them  even  by  a  few  weeks.'' 

Coming  then  to  deal  with  the  mode  of  recognition,  and 
the  objections  respecting  it,  Mr.  Canning  says — 

**  Was  this  mode  of  proceeding  unsatisfactory,  because  there  did 
not  exist  in  the  archives  of  the  Foreign  Office,  a  single  document 
relative  to  this  questioui  which  Spain   had  not  seen,  and  of  which 
the  powers  in  alliance  with  this  country  had  not  been  supplied  with 
copies  ?     Was  this  transaction  deemed  unsatisfactory,  because  Spain 
was  told,  that  if  she  would  take  precedence  in  recognising  the 
independence  of  the  Colonies,  this   country  would  be  content  to 
follow  her  steps,  and  to  allow  to  her  a  priority  in  the  markets  of 
those  Colonies  ?     Was  the  arrangement  unsatisfactory,  because  pro- 
ceeding alone,  England  disdained  to  take  any  unfair  advantages  of  a 
friendly  State  ?     Was  it  unsatisfactory,  because  we  saw,  that  who- 
ever might  follow  us  in   recognising   the   independence  of  those 
States,  would  be  placed  by  our  side,  and  would  enjoy  equal  ad- 
vantages with  ourselves." 
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In  the' treaty  proposed  by  Great  Britain  to  Mexico,  there 
was  the  clause  of  the  most  favoured  nation,  but  that  clause 
was  restricted,  allowing  under  certain  restrictions,  prefer- 
ences to  be  given  to  Spain  and  to  the  South  American 
States.  Moreover,  there  was  no  article  containing  a  re- 
cognition of  the  independence  of  Me^iico.  The  Ck)m- 
mittee  of  the  Mexican  Congress,  to  which  it  was  referred, 
urged  the  Congress  to  reject  it,  and  the  Congress  itself 
expressed  the  wish  that  it  should  contain  '*  an  express  re^ 
cognition  of  independence.*'  This  the  British  Government 
would  not  admit. 

In  the  very  same  message  in  which  is  announced  the 
ratification  of  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  is  also  announced 
by  the  President  to  the  Mexican  Republic,  that  **  the 
frontier  on  the  west  and  the  north  has  been  fortified  with 
particular  care  to  the  aide  of  the  Texas.''  This  was  a  period 
of  great  financial  embarrassments,  and  this  was  one  of  the 
first  applications  made  by  Mexico  of  the  sums  borrowed 
from  England. 

The  proposed  Congress  of  Panama  was  to  be  assembled, 
not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  conjoint  in^ 
dependence  of  the  South  American  States  against  **  the 
comrnon  enjemjf*  (Spain) ;  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  adjust- 
ing common  principles  of  international  law  and  internal 
practice,  to  bring  about  '^  good  harmony  amongst  them- 
selves, and  free  them  from  all  European  influence  or  domina- 
tion," and  further  to  extend  that  harmony  *'  throughout  the 
world."  In  these  propositions  we  may  find  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ''candid  and  confidential  communication" 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Russian  Government, 
respecting  <<  the  affidrs  of  Southern  America." 

*'  The  general  Congress  which  the  South  Amierican  Republics 
proposed  to  hold  at  Panama  held  out  to  the  United  States,"  says 
the  Annual  Register,  "  an  opportunity  of  forming  with  themselves  a 
connection  exclusive  of  all  European  influence,  which  would  make 
North  America^  in  some  measure^  a  member  of  their  own  body,  and 
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'  secure  to  it  preferences  and  a  preponderance  to  which  ^aropean 
powers,  who  took  no  part  in  the  deliherattons  of  the  assembled  repre- 
sentatives, coold  not  hope  to  aspire." 

The  Union  would  rather  have  made  the  Southefh 
States  dependencies  of  thd  Northern,  and  that  not  by  the 
exclusion  of  "  all  European  influence,"  but  through  a 
European  influence,  and  one  equally  interested  in  gaining 
an  ascendancy  over  the  United  States,  and  in  convulsing  the 
Southern  Republics,  if  only  to  prevent  their  produce  fronfi 
coming  into  competition  with  her  own.  With  strange 
inconsistency,  the  same  authority  which  argues  that  the 
United  States  sought  to  exclude  European  influence,  repre- 
sents Russia  as  supporting  their  views  ^^  warmly  at  Madrid/' 

At  the  very  moment  that  these  philanthropic  objects  were 
put  forward  by  the  United  States,  they  were  making  the 
same  insidious  preparation  for  breaking  down  the  authority 
X){  Mexico  that  they  had  so  recently  been  applying  to  Spain. 

In  1825  the  fortification  of  the  Texas  frontier  had  been 
provided  for.  How  necessary  the  precaution  appeared  in 
the  subsequent  year,  when  a  revolt  broke  out  in  the  Texas. 
The  insurgents  on  the  16th -December,  IS26,  declared  their 
independence,  assumed  the  title  of  the  Republic  of  Fre^ 
donia,  and  entered  into  treaties  of  alliance  with  the  neigh- 
louring  Indian  tribes.  **  This  event  was  believed  to  have 
taken  place,  if  not  at  the  instigation  yet  with  the  knowledge 
and  connivance  of  the  United  States.  The  Mexican  Ck)n- 
gress  appropriated  £500,000.  for  the  expec^tion  for  the 
repression  of  the  insurrection ;  but  the  rebellion  was  put 
down  without  assistance  from  Mexico,  by  the  troops  in  the 
country  and  its  inhabitants ;  the  dispersed  insurgents  took 
refuge  amongst  the  Indians  and  in  the  territory  of  the  United 
States."*  This  is  the  interpretation  of  those  principles  of 
general  harmony  arid  benevolence  which  Russia  assisted 
the  United  States  to  urge  at  Madrid,  and  which  the  United 
States,  through  the  Congress  of  Panama,  and  subsequently 
*  Annual  Register,  1827. 
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of  Tacubaya,  endeavottved  to '  establish  throughout  the 
"  American  Continent,"  and  which  were  thence  to  Be  ex- 
tended "  throughout  the  world  1" 

At  the  close  of  the  year  1827,  the  President  says :  *'  Since; 
the  accession  of  the   Emperor  Nicholas  to  the  Imperial> 
throne  of  all  the  Russias,  the  friendly  dispositions  towards 
the   United  States,  so  constantly  maintained  by  his  pre- 
decessor, ,  continue    unabated,   and   have  recently    been, 
testified  by  the  appointment  of  a  Minister  Plenipotentiar]c 
to  reside  at  this  place."     Thus  then  had  the  harmony  in- 
dured  throughout,  full  and  complete  at  its  close  as  pro- 
mising at  its  commencement. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Drama,  the  parts  are  distributed 
as  they,  now  appear  at  the  close  of  the  first  act  The  iLTnited , 
3tates  preying  on  the  Southern  Republics  and  secretly  ^ 
prompted  by  Russia,  while  France  stands  hanging  between, 
urged  and  used  by  both.  There  b  this  diflFerence,  however,; 
that  England  is  changed  from  protector  to  betrayer. 

It  seems  impossible  to  imagine  that  the  same  nation,  and 
within  the  same  generation,  should  present  examples  of 
characters  so  opposite^  and  of  conduct  so  contradictory. 
Her  conduct  in  the  first  instance  was  not  the  result  of 
caprice,  but  in  obedience  to  the  laws ;  in  the  second,  our 
acts  are  in  rebellion  against  those  very  laws,  in  opposition  to, 
interests  the  most  clear,  in  sacrifice  of  the  most  distinctly 
established  rights,  and  in  defiance  of  the  most  strongly 
pronounced  opinions  and  sympathies. 

We  conclude  this  reference  to  our  past  conduct  in  respect 
to  the  Spanish  Colonies,  by  repeating  what  we  have  already, 
noticed,  that  in  the  treaties  ratified  in  1826,  between- 
England  and  the  former  Colonies  of  Spain,  the  condition 
was  established,  that  slavery  should  be  extirpated  from 
their  soil.  In  taking  part  with  the  American  freebooters 
that  have  robbed  Texas,  we  have  supported  them  against 
the  mother  state  and  our  Treaties  in  the  establishment  of 
slavery  ! 


C()tsiBttnHi. 


Is  that  lawful,  where  many  innocent  have  bled,  which  is 
not  lawful  in  a  solitary  murder? — St.  Ambrose  to  ThetH 
darius. 

England,  cured,  herself,  of  the  lust  of  conquest,  seeks  to 
maintain  justice  between  nations.  It  is  her  office  to  keep 
its  balance  true. — VatteL 

We  owe  it  to  our  ancestors  to  preserve  entire  these  rights, 
which  they  hare  deliyered  to  our  care :  we  owe  it  to  our 
posterity  not  to  suffer  their  dearest  inheritance  to  be  de- 
stroyed. But  if  it  were  possible  for  us  to  be  insensible  of 
these  sacred  claims,  there  is  yet  an  obligation  binding  upon 
ourselves  firom  which  nothing  can  acquit  us.  A  personal 
interest  which  we  cannot  surrender.  To  alienate  even  our 
rights  would  be  a  crime  as  much  more  enormous  than 
suicide,  as  a  life  of  civil  security  and  freedom  is  superior  to 
a  base  existence.  And  if  life  be  the  bounty  of  heaven,  we 
scornfully  reject  the  noblest  part  of  that  gift  if  we  consent 
to  surrender  that  certain  rule  of  living,  without  which  the 
condition  of  human  nature  is  not  only  miserable  but  con- 
temptible.-^Jtmittjr. 

Either  when  an  ancient  pillar  of  the  common  law  is  taken 
out  of  it,  or  when  new  remedies  are  added  to  it ;  by  the- 
first  arise  dangers  and  difficulties,  and  by  the  second  the 
common  law,  rightly  understood,  is  not  bettered,  but  in 
many  cases  so  fettered  that  it  is  very  much  weakened. — Sir 
Edward  Coke  on  Statute  Law. 

(David   Hume  expresses  surprise  at  the  precision  and 
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clearness  of  the  parliamentary  provbions  of  the  ^reign  of 
Hichard  II. ,  and  speaks  of  ^'  those  rude  times.")  In  this 
epithet,  we  see  the  foundation  of  his  mistakes*  Hiq  ag^ 
of  Richard  II.  m^ht,  perhaps,  be  called  rude  in  some 
respects.  But  in  prudent  and  circumspect  peremption  #( 
consequences,  and  an  accurate  use  of  language^  there  could 
be  no  reason  why  it  should  be  deemed  inferior  to  onr  qwb. 
If  Mr.  Hume  had  ever  denned  to  glance  at  the  ktgal  dieci- 
sions  reported  in  the  year  books  of  those  times^  he  woitld 
have  been  surprised,  not  only  at  the  utmost  accubacy, 
but  a  subtle  refinement  in  verbal  logic,  i^ich  none  of  bis 
own  metaphysical  treatises  could  surpass*— J3aUa»i» 

It  is  not  want  of  knowledge  that  is  to  be  feared,  but  error 
and  false  judgment — Madame  de  Lambert. 

As  physicians  are  the  preservers  of  the  sick,  so  are  the 
laws  of  the  injured. — Epictetiu. 

Let  no  wise  man  estrange  himself  from  the  goverament 
of  (be  state :  for  it  is  both  impious  to  withdraw  from  being 
useful  to  those  that  need  it;  and  cowardly  to  give  way  to 
the  worthless. — IMd. 

So  natural  is  the  union  of  Religion  with  Justice,  that 
we  may  boldly  deem  there  is  neither  where  both  are  not. 
For  how  should  they  be  unfeignedly  just,  unlesfi  reUgicm 
doth  not  cause  to  be  such ;  or  they  rel^ious,  which  are  not 
found  such  by  the  proof  of  their  just  actiems  ?  If  they 
which  employ  their  labour  and  travail  about  the  public 
administration  of  justice,  follow  it  only  as  a  trade,  with^JEin 
unquenchable  and  unconscionable  thirst  of  gsan;  being 
not  pemiaded  in  heart  that  justice  is  God's  own  weark,  and 
themseWes  his  agents  in  this  ^bi^ess-t?^the  sentence .  of 
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light,  God*s  own  verdict^  and  themselves  his  priests  to 
deUrer  it^formalities  of  justice  do  but  serve  to  smother 
right;  and  that  which  was  necessarily  ordained  for  the 
eommon  good,  is,  through  shameful  abuse,  made  the  cause 
of  common  misery. — Hooker. 

If  there  ever  was  a  sentence  which  could  be  considered  as 
80  excellent  as  to  be  incapable  of  amendment,  it  is  the  old 
phrase— the  good  old  phrase,  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  in 
which  is  to  be  found  all  the  theory — all  the  doctrines  of  our 
mixed  government. 

Our  English  liberty,  let  the  truth  never  be  forgotten,  is 
not  the  liberty  of  the  country;  nor  is  it  the  liberty  of  the 
nation  ;  nor  Is  it  the  liberty  of  the  people ;  but  a  liberty 
which,  as  it  belongs  only  to  the  subject,  cannot  be  severed 
in  idea  or  imagination  from  the  person  of  the  sovereign. 
Not  a  liberty  founded  on  theoretical  reasonings — not  a 
liberty  in  the  abstract,  but  a  liberty  springing  from  the 
monarch.  A  liberty  depending  upon  his  supremacy — a 
liberty  to  be  earned  by  obedience,  A  liberty  held  with 
reference  to  peculiar  duties  and  obligations.  A  liberty  to 
be  enjoyed  only  in  conjunction  with  the  rights  and  preroga- 
tives of  the  crown,  and  in  entire  observance  to  the  law.— 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave^  (Merchant  and  Friar). 

It  was  not  the  design  of  Lycurgus  that  his  city  should 
govern  others;  but  he  considered  its  happiness  like  that  of 
a  private  man^  as  flowing  from  virtue  and  self-consistency: 
He,  therefore,  so  ordered  and  disposed  it,  that  by  the 
freedom  and  sobriety  of  its  inhabitants,  its.  continuance 
might  be  secure. — Plutarch. 

Numa  instituted  several  sacred  orders.  The  Feciales, 
who  were  like  the  Irenophylakes,  or  guardians  of  the  pea(?e 
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among  the  Greeks,  had  I  believe,  a  name  expressive  of  their 
office,  for  they  were  to  act  and  mediate  between  the  two 
parties,  to  decide  their  differences  by  reason.  The  Greeks 
called  such  a  peace  Irene,  as  puts  an  end  to  strife  not  by 
mutual  violence,  but  in  a  rational  way.  In  like  manner 
the  Feciales,  or  heralds,  were  often  dis^tched  to  such  nations 
as  had  injured  the  Bbmans,  to  persuade  them  to  entertain 
more  equitable  sentiments ;  if  they  rejected  their  application 
they  called  the  gods  to  witness^  with  imprecations  against 
themselves  and  their  country,  if  their  cause  was  not  just, 
and  so  they  declared  war.  But  if  the  Feciales  refused  their 
sanction,'  it  was  not  lawful  for  any  Roman  soldier,  nor  even 
for  the  king  himself  to  begin  hostilities.  War  was  to  com- 
mence with  their  approbation;  as  the  proper  judges  whether 
it  was  just,  and  the  supreme  magistrate  was  to  deliberate 
concerning  the  proper  means  of  carrying  it  on.  The  great 
misfortunes  which  befel  the  city  from  the  Gauls,  proceeded 
from  the  violation  of  these  sacred  rites.  For  when  those 
barbarians  were  besieging  Clusium,  Fabius  Ambustus  was 
sent  ambassador  to  their  camp  with  proposals  of  peace  in 
favour  of  the  besieged,  but  receiving  a  harsh  answer  he 
thought  himself  released  from  his  character  of  ambassador,' 
and  rashly  taking  up  arms  for  the  Clusians,  challenged  the 
bravest  man  in  the  Gaulish  army.  He  proved  victorious, 
indeed,  in  the  combat,  for  he  killed  his  adversary,  and 
carried  off  his  spoils;  but  the  Gauls  having  discovered 
who  he  was,  sent  a  herald  to  Rome  accusing  Fabius  ot 
bearing  arms  against  them^  contrary  to  treaties  and  good 
faith j  and  without  a  declaration  of  war.  Upon  this  the 
Feciales  exhorted  the  senate  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  Gauls, 
but  he  applied  to  the  people,  and  being  a  favourite  with 
them  was  screened  from  the  sentence.  Soon  after  this  the 
Gauls  marched  to  Rome,  and  sacked  the  whole  city,  except 
the  Capitol. — Plutarch. 
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He  brother  of  a  King  of  Macedon  being  once  charged 
with  an  offence  requested  that  the  case  might  be  heard 
privately.  His  brother  replied  <*  It  shall  be  heard  in  the 
forum  that  your  innocence  may  iq^xpear,  or  my  justice." — 
Athenatu* 

NOTES  FROM  MR.  HALLAM,  ON  IMPEACHMENT. 

*^  The  earliest  instance  of  Parliamentary  Impeachment, 
or  of  solemn  accusation  of  any  individual  at  the  bar  of  the 
Lords  was  that  of  Lcnnd  Latimer  in  the  year  1376/*  He 
thengires  various  instances,  among  others  Lord  Bacon ;  and 
in  1624  of  the  Earl  of  Middlesex,  the  Lord  Treasurer 
of  England,  forbribery  and  other  misdemeanours.  **  It  was 
conducted  by  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Commons  in  a 
very  regular  form."  '^Middlesex  was  unanimously  con-' 
victed  by  his  peers.  Hb  impeachment  was  of  the  highest 
moment  to  the  Ciommons ;  as  it  restored  for  ever  that  salu-^ 
tary  constitutional  rightJ*  ^*  I  deem  this  trial  a  fortunate 
event  for  the  constitution.''  **  The  royal  pardon  pleaded 
in  bar  of  prosecution  by  impeachment,  diBallowed." 

^^  The  pretended  responsibility  of  the  Qrowa  advisers, 
accounted  the  palladium  of  our  constitution,  would  be  an  idle 
mockery  if  not  only  punishment  could  be  averted,  but 
inqiury  frustrated.'^  '<  Even  if  the  King  could  remit  the 
penalties  of  a  guilty  minister's  sentence  upon  impeachment; 
it  would  be  much  that  public  indignation  should  have  been 
excited  againt  him,  that  suspicion  should  have  been  turned 
into  proof,  that  shame  and  reproach,  irremissible  by  thegreat 
seal,  should  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  country."  ^*  Such 
power  of  granting  pardon  under  the  great  seal  we  could  not 
infer  to  have  extended  to  cases  of  impeachment.  In 
ordinary  criminal  cases  by  indictment,  the  King  comes 
before  the  court  as  prosecutor,  the  suit  was  in  his  name — 
he  might  stay  the  process  at  his  pleasure,  by  entering  'a 
"  noli  prosequi."      A   pardon  before  or  after  judgment 
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was  a  branch  of  the  same  prerogative.  But  in  appeal  or 
accusation  of  felony  brought  by  the  injured  party  or  his 
next  of  blood,  a  proceeding  wherein  the  King's  name  did 
not  appear,  it  was  undoubted  that  he  could  not  remit  the 
capital  sentence.  The  same  principle  seemed  applicable  to 
an  impeachment  at  the  suit  of  the  G)mmons  of  England, 
demanding  justice  from  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  other 
house  of  Parliament."  <<  This  question  was  finally  decided 
by  the  legislature  in  the  Act  of  Settlement,  which  provides 
that  no  pardon  under  the  great  seal  of  England  be  plead-*, 
able  to  an  impeachment  of  the  Commons  in  Parliament. 

'^n  1717,  in  the  case  of  the  Eari  of  Qrford,  it  was  formally 
deddedthat  an  impeachment  does  not  determine  by  a  pro- 
rogation of  Parliament,  and  finally  decided  in  1791  that 
it  does  not  determine  by  a  dissolution/' 

^  The  very  dangerous  and  apparently  unfounded  theory 
[diat  a  Commoner  is  not  impeachable  before  the  Lords  for 
treason  but  only  for  misdemeanour,]  broached  on  the  ooci^ 
sion  of  fltzhairis's  impeachment  by  the  Earl  of  Nottinghaipy 
never  obtained  reception.  But  after  the  Revolution,  the 
Commons  having  impeached  Sir  Adem  Blaur  and  some 
others  of  high  treason  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
seaidii  for  precedents  on  this  subject ;  and  ^after  full  deli- 
beration the  House  of  Lords  came  to  a  resolution  that  they 
would  [Hrdceed  on  the  impeachments." 


OPINION  AND  JUDGMENT. 
{From  a  Lady  to  a  Lady.) 


Do  you  remember^  the  last  evening  I  saw  you  at  < 


the  subject  of  our  conversation  ?  I  had  sent  a  paper  to 
Mr.  ■  '  ■■  to  read  in  the  morning,  which  he  was  not  well- 
enough  to  attend  to^and  your  nephew  said  he  would  give 
me  his  ^^  opinion''  on  it — when  I'  replied  that  I  did  not 
value  **  opinion/'  but  required  judgment.  He  said  they 
were  the  same.     I  said.  No,  that  tliose  who  have  opinions 

have  no  judgment.   Mr. said,  **  You  apply  to  a  lawyer 

for  his  opinion."  I  said,  •*  He  hears  but  your  story,  and 
on  it  gives  an  opinion,  but  when  the,  case  is  of  import-' 
ance  you  apply  to  the  Judge,  who  after  investigation  :of  both 
sides  passes  Judgment."  You  then  begged  me  to  explain: 
the  difference  between  the  two,  which,  was.  echoed  by  the 
rest,  but  I  declined  doing  so,  because  it  required  thought, 
and  also  because  I  could  not  wish  to  mix  up  useful  thoughts 
with  frivolity,  fiut  I  now  write  to  give  you  my  answer. 
Opinions,  are  suppositions,  founded  on  vague  ideas,  they 
are  mists  of  the  mind  obscuring  its  sight,  and  vapoury 
as  the  clouds  in  the  air;  changing,  like  them,,  and  tossed 
about  by  every  wind  that  blows.  These  vapours,  having  no 
substance.  Cannot  be  grasped  and  forcibly  cast  away ;  think 
then  how  dilBScult  it  is,  and  how  necessary  to  combat  these 
phantoms.  **  Public  opinion,*'  which  represents  the  whole 
of  a  nation's  errors,  may  be  compared  to  thunder-clouds, 
which  after  collecting  from  every  ditch  and  swamp  into  a 
fearful  mass,  burst  forth  with  a  whirlwind,  causing  much 
devastation,  and  great  calamities.  These  are  Insurrections, 
Rebellions,  Qiartism,  Strikes  of  Mechanics,  Infidelity  both 
to  God  and  man.  These  are  the  offspring  of  "  opinion,* 
and  it  is  this  mystification  of  men's  minds,  this  poisoner  of 
their  souls,  that  they  cherish  and  revere  under  the  name 


"  opinion. 


Judgment  is  the  stern  solemn  conclusion  of  reason,  after 
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due  investigation  of  the  subject.  Judgment  can  only  pro- 
ceed from  knowledge.  Opinion  discards  it.  Truth,  Justice 
and  Honour  are  the  children  of  Judgment.  Socrates  has  said, 
**  where  there  are  many  opinions  there  is  no  judgment :" 
for  he  knew  that  the  one  was  the  enemy  of  the  other. 
We  may  say  that  where  there  are  many  fables  there  is  no 
truth.  Posterity  will  know  that  in  our  fables,  especially 
tfiat  one  of  our  being  an  "  enlightened  nation,"  there  is  no 
truth.  See  the  difference  amongst  men,  between  those  who 
have  opinions  only  and  those  who  seek  to  have  judgment — 
the  former  is  loud  and  vociferous  in  his  manner,  bandy- 
ing forth  voUies  of  words  on  all  subjects  without  the  least 
consideration.  Speak  to  that  man  on  the  same  subject  six 
months  after,  and  you  find  that  he  has  ^'  changed  his 
opinion,"  he  has  had  a  thousand  different  ^^  opinions,"  in 
as  many  days  perhaps.  What  value  then  can  you  place  on 
him,  is  not  his  mind  a  mere  sieve  which  admits  of  every 
idea  and  retains  none.  The  man  who  has  judgment  on  the 
contrary,  is  circumspect  in  what  he  says,  he  may  speak  little 
but  each  word  is  of  value,  for  he  knows  what  he  is  saying. 
He  may  possess  the  fire  of  oratory,  and  speak  at  length,. and 
eloquently,  still  are  his  words  valuable,  andwill  bear  mature 
consideration.  But  perhaps  you  have  n6t  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  contrast.  The  same  reflections  will 
be  equally  applicable  to  our  sex.  I  cannot  see  why  we  are 
to  degrade  ourselves  by  indifference  to  God's  best  gift,  the 
cultivation  of  the  mind;  by  that  I  do  not  understand 
"  Modem  accomplishments,"  but  learning  to  think  with 
precision.  Napoleon  said  to  Madame  de  Campan,  **  How 
i$  it  that  the  youth  of  this  age  are  inferior  to  those  of  former 
ages?"  Madame  de  Campan  replied,  *'  There  are  no 
mothers'^  Napoleon  said  to  her,  "Then  let  it  be  your  care 
to  train  up  mothers"  Something  there  was  wanting,  what 
was  it?  It  was  not  the  want  of  opinion,  for  "  every  man 
did  as  seemed  best  in  his  own  eyes;"  the  rapid  stream  of 
opinion  had  hurried  them  on  and  split  them  on  a  rock ;  it 
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\  judgment  that  was  wanting,  and  in  order  that  the  sons 
might  have  it,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  possessed  by 
the  mothers. 


LORD   MANSFIELD  ON   OPINION. 

(From  his  Judgment  in  the  case  of  Wilkes.) 

**  But  fasre  let  me  pause :— Audacious  addresses  in  print  dictate  to 
us  from  those  whom  they  call  ihepeople^  the  judgments  to  be  given 
now  and  afterwards.  Reasons  of  policy  are  urged  firom  danger  to 
the  kingdom  by  commotions  and  general  confusion. 

''  Give  me  leave  to  take  the  opportunity  of  this  great  and  respect- 
able audience  to  let  the  whole  world  know  all  such  attempts  are 
vain.  The  constitution  does  not  allow  reasons  of  state  to  influence 
our  judgments.  God  forbid  it  should  I  We  must  not  regard  poli- 
tical consequences,  how  formidable  soever  they  may  be,  if  rebellion 
was  the  certain  consequence,  we  are  bound  to  say  **  Fiat  Justitia  ; 
mat  Coelum.** 

''  I  pass  over  many  anonymous  letters  I  have  received.  Those  in 
print  are  public,  and  some  of  them  have  been  judicially  brought 
before  the  court.  I  will  do  my  duty  unawed.  What  am  I  to  fear? 
That  mendax  infamia  from  the  press,  which  daily  coins  fidse  facts 
and  fidse  motives?  I  wish  popularityi  but  it  is  that  popularity 
whieh/offows,  not  that  which  is  run  after.  It  is  that  popularity 
which  sooner  or  later  never  fails  to  do  justice  to  the  pursuit  of 
noble  ends  by  noble  means.  I  can  say  with  a  great  magistrate,  under 
circumstances  not  unlike,*  '*  Ego  hoc  animo  semper  fui,  ut  invidiam 
Virtute  partam,  Gloriam  non  invidiam,  putarem.'* 

<*  But  threats  go  farther  than  abuse.  Personal  violence  is  de- 
nounced !  I  do  not  believe  it:  it  is  not  the  genius  of  the  worst  men 
of  this  country  in  the  worst  times.  But  I  have  set  my  mind  at  rest. 
The  last  end  that  can  come  to  any  man  comes  not  too  soon,  if 
he  falls  in  defence  of  the  law  and  Uherty  of  his  country  (for  liberty 
is  synonymous  with  law.)  Such  a  shock  too  might  be  productive  of 
public  good ;  it  might  awaken  the  better  part  of  the  kingdom  out  of 
that  lethargy  which  seems  to  have  benumbed  them ;  and  bring  the 
mad  part  back  to  their  senses^  as  men  intoxicated  are  sometimes 
stunned  into  sobriety." 
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*'  What  concerns  the  trae  interest  of  free  Nations^  lies  not  unfre- 
quently  so  far  from  observation  that  it  is  rashly  rejected  or  coldly 
received.*' — Judge  Story. 


One  of  the  Speakers  for  the  Impeachment  of  Lord 
Danby,  said,  *'  England  must  choose  to  be  whatever  she 
is."  There  can  be  nothing  in  Fortune  injurious  to  Eng« 
land  ;  she  suffers  only  through  herself.  If  Evil  has  come 
not  by  her  Ciioice,  it  may  disappear  at  her  Option ;  nor 
can  there  be  Amelioration  of  our  Condition  save  by  the 
Rectification  of  the  Misjudgments  of  which  the  Evils  we 
sufier  are  the  Fruits. 

Some  few  Witnesses,  some  few  Protesters,  have  raised 
their  Voices  from  time  to  time ;  but  they  are  unheeded, 
borne  down,  and  are  now  forgotten.  It  shall  be  our 
Task  to  recall  their  Words,  justifying  them  by  the  Conse- 
quences that  have  proved  their  Wisdom. 

What  we  have  to  assert,  as  having  been  the  Practice 
of  England,  as  being  still  the  Law,  is,  that  the  great 
Officers  of  State  are  the  Servants  of  the  Croum^  and  that 
the  Parliament  is  the  Chech  upon  them. 

The  Body  appointed  to  check  and  to  punish  the  executive 
Officers,  appoints  them  itself:  and  thereby  the  Crown  has 
lost  its  Functions,  the  Parliament  has  surrendered  its 
Duties,  and  both  have  become  subordinate  to  a  Club* 
that  is  not' possessed  of  the  Authority  of  a  Magistrate,  and 

*  Recently  we  have  transferred  to  our  colonies  the  perversion  of 
the  constitution  that  has  been  brought  about  in  England,  and  this 
is  called  **  Responsible  Government." 
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not  one  of  whose  Acts  can  be  pleaded  in  a  Court  of  Law.* 
The  Constitution  of  England  is  the  natural  Constitution  of 
every  Slate ;  there  is  no  difference  in  the  Duties  of  cl 
Goycrnraent ;  they  change  no  more  than  Justice  varies 
with  the  Varieties  of  Colour,  or  Race,  or  Tongue.  Local 
Customs  and  Manners  may  be  infinite  in  their  Features, 
but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  Government;  they  are 
what  all  Governments  ought  equally  to  respect.  **  He/' 
says  Menouy  speaking  of  a  Conqueror,  ''  shall  establish 
the  Laws  according  to  the  Custom  of  the  Country  ;"  that 
is,  the  general  Laws  shall  not  interfere  with,  but  sanction 
•local  Custom.  The  Custom  of  all  Places  has  been. to 
'hold  Government  responsible  and  punishable  for  Crimed. 
Irresponsibility  and  Impunity  have  appeared  on  the  Earth 
only  with  Cabinet  Councils,  invented,  as  Lord  Bacon  says, 
by  the  Astuteness  of  Italians,  to  counteract  the  Intrigues 
of  petty  States,  the  one  against  the  other;  '*a  Remedy 
which  is  worse  than  the  Disease  :" — It  does  not  Cure. 

The  raising  of  Revenue,  which  in  the  simplest  and  rudest 
.of  Times  and  States  has  been  so  orderly,  so  unlearned,  as 
scarcely  to  deserve  a  passing  Notice  in  History,  has  now 
become  the  Source  of  the  utmost  Contention,  bringing 
forth  Bitterness,  raising  Disputations  between  the  Citizens, 
and  Hatred  between  Class  and  Class.  But  whence  have 
come  those  Laws,  if  not  from  the  breaking  down  of  Go- 
vernment in  its  esssential  and  functioning  Parts  ?  The 
Minister  is  no  longer  watched  by  the  Country  represented 
.  by  the  Commons — the  Minister  is  their  own.  How  shall 
they  impeach  their  own  Minister  ?  And  should  their 
Minister  come  to  be  their  Master,  how  shall  they  punish 
him  ?  Let  any  Man,  lifting  himself  from  out  the  Mire  and 
above  the  Mist,  look  at  such  a  Condition,  and  say  if  it  be 

*  "  We  cannot  take  cognizance  here  of  such  an  order,  (a 
Government  order);  we  know  no  authority  but  the  Law."— Sir 
W.  Scott's  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Maria. 
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not  abominable  !  The  Man  who  can  say  so  is  already  a 
healthy  Part ;  and  if  there  be  one  such,  Hope  is  not  ex- 
tinct. There  are  such,  and  their  Numbers  increase ;  and 
they  are  as  armed  Men  among  a  disarmed  Multitude ; 
they  can  wound  but  cannot  be  wounded ;  the  Mob  around 
have  no  Weapon  that  can  touch  them.  As  they  increase 
will  the  Nation  be  changed,  and  a  very  little  may  leaven 
the  whole  Mass.  It  requires  not  a  whole  Nation  to  see, 
any  more  than  a  human  Body  requires  Eyes  in  every 
Joint,  and  Sight  in  every  Muscle.  A  single  Guide  may 
save  an  Army  and  its  Generals.  If  one  just  Man  ''  may 
save  the  City,  though  the  Princes  be  many  thereof"'  and 
if  ten  such  might  have  redeemed  a  State  from  the  Doom 
which  had  gone  forth,  let  us  not  look  to  Numbers  nor  to 
3trength,  but  to  Ourselves — each  Man  to  himself,  knowing 
that  ho  has  a  State  to  save  in  his  own  Breast,  and  a 
Country  to  save  thereafter. 

Would  a  Physician  apply  himself  to  cure  a  Disorder 
in  a  Man  by  Speculations  on  Pathology,  or  an  Accountant 
to  restore  Order  in  an  embarrassed  commercial  Concern 
by  Speculations  on  Book-keeping,  or  a  Judge  apply  him- 
self to  repress  Crime  by  Reasonings  on  human  Nature? 
Such  Physician,  Accountant,  or  Judge,  would  be  shut 
up  as  a  Madman.  And  what  else  are  our  Politicians 
who  have  Theories  and  Speculations  to  cure  Evils? 
They  would  cure,  not  by  regaining  the  Health  that  is  lost, 
but  by  engrafting  new  Diseases.  How  different  the  great 
Strafford,  while  still  the  Patriot  Wentworth,  when  he 
says,  "  Do  we  propose  any  Theories  ?  No  ;  all  we  ask  is 
the  Execution  of  the  Laws."  The  Contrast  between 
those  Words  and  the  Propositions  of  our  Times,  marks  the 
Progression  of  Decay.  They  then  failecLto  restore^  and 
enacted  by  Law  for  the  Son  *  more  than  they  had  decapi- 

*  The  attainder  of  Strafford  was  rested,  under  Charles  L,  upon  at- 
tempting to  do  the  very  thing  that  the  Parliament  under  Charles  IL 
VOL.  III.  2  R 
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tated  the  Father  for  attempting.  We  hHve  not  so  much 
at  the  Thought,  where  they  only  failed  in  the  Execution* 
In  illustration  of  the  above  Positions,  we  give  insertion 
to  the  following  Fragment  of  a  Pamphlet^  bearing  upon  a 
particular  Case  of  Malversation  in  America,  wher«,  if  not 
misplaced^  it  at  least  has  lain  buried. 


INTERESTS   COMPROMISED    ABROAD,   CONSTITUTION    SUB^ 
VERTED    AT   HOME,  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS.* 

The  time  will  come,  when  a  few  words  will  suffice  to 
explain  why  we  as  other  states  have  perished ;  but  it  will 
be  posterity  that  will  comprehend  the  exposition.  That 
exposition  will  be  easy  when  events  are  summed  up  thus-^ 
— **  the  British  Empire  did  perish,  because  the  people  was 
inconstant,  factious,  corrupt ;  when  long  mismanagement 
brought  about  intentional  betrayal,  and  Russia  enacted  on 
a  grander  scale  the  tragedy  of  Poland,  with  this  difference, 
that  in  Poland  she  had  many  accoinplices,  and  one  vic- 
tim ;  and  in  Western  Europe  the  victims  were  themselves 
her  accomplices,  the  one  against  the  other." 

Still  there  are  things  which  may  give  rise  to  reflection 
by  destroying  false  security. 

Englbhmen  believe  their  form  of  government  to  be 
admirable,  combining  the  special  excellencies  of  the  various 
institutions  of  the  mightiest  empires  and  republics  of 

made  law,  namely,  interfering  with  commerce.  This  does  not  mean 
that  Strafford  was  dealt  hardly  with,  but  that  the  Parliament  of 
Charles  II.  ought  to  have  been  dealt  with  in  like  manner.  But  if 
under  Charles  11.  it  had  become  impossible  to  comprehend  the 
feelings  of  the  nation  in  the  time  of  Strafford,  how  can  these  be 
understood  to-day? 

*  From  the  «•  Case  of  M*Leod,"  Part  V. 
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ancient  days;  They  believe  that  in  England  there  is 
monarchical  power ^  checked  by  representative  vnsdom' i 
.  they  believe,  therefore,  themselves  to  be  powerful  and  wise^ 
which  could  not  be  if  they  did  not  defend  their  rights  and 
possess  their  liberties.  And  with  this  faith  rooted  in  their 
minds,  they  repudiate  the  idea  of  mismanagement  or 
danger. 

From  this  difficulty  I  have  been  relieved  by  the  study 
of  the  acts  of  England  on  remote  fields,  whereby  I  was 
released  from  the  necessity  of  speculating  on  possibilities* 
By  these  I  ascertained  that  this  country  was  not  well 
governed  ;  but  as  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit,  it  must  be 
clear  that  the  present  constitution  of  England  is  a  bad 
one  if  its  fruit  is  bad,  and  that  the  bad  fruit  will  not  be 
made  good  by  any  suppositions  regarding  the  tree.  On 
further  study  of  my  country,  I  perceived  in  them  charac- 
ters which  coincide  with  those  which  are  to  be  detected  in 
every  state  that  has  perished.  Therefore  I  saw  it  was  no 
question  of  a  constitution,  but  of  a  disease  that  preyed 
upon  it.  If  the  forms  of  government  were  the  cause  of  a 
nation's  decay,  the  opportunity  of  examining  them  would 
never  present  itself.  Under  every  form  of  government, 
nations  have  been  great,  as  under  every  form  nations  have 
decayed.  We  have  to  look,  then,  to  the  men  for  the  cause 
of  the  decay  of  the  constitution,  not  to  the  constitution  as 
causing  the  decay  of  the  community.  Disagreement  is 
the  symptom  of  this  disease — that  is,  faction,  dangerous  in 
proportion  to  the  habits  of  speaking  and  writing  much, 
jand  more  especially  to  the  facility  of  multiplying  laws,  all 
which  re-act  upon  the  disease,  to  aggravate  it.  The  sore 
is  cleansed,  as  it  were,  with  its  own  pus.  Then  do  men 
forget  those  things,  and  lose  those  thoughts  that  have  given 
them  the  name  of  a  piece  of  earth  for  a  common  appella- 
tion, and  which  have  constituted  them  one  people,  by  rights 
which  they  have  to  defend  against  all  other  people,  and  by 

2  B  2 
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duties  and  charities  binding  them  all  together  at  home. 
Unity  shews  the  health  of  a  people,  and  the  affections  flovr- 
iog  therefrom  constitute  the  power  and  permanency  of  a 
constitution.  Where  the  seeds  of  disease  can  spring,  that 
health  has  been  impaired,  and  the  disease  having  reached 
maturity,  life  becomes  extinct.  In  England,  this  malady 
has  long  afflicted  the  state,  and  has  grown  rapidly.  The 
amount  of  health  which  remains  to  be  destroyed  within  is 
fearfully  reduced,*  and  the  dangers  that  oppress  the 
weakened  body  from  without,  have  more  than  in  equal 
proportion  increased  in  magnitude  and  number.  The 
body,  it  is  true,  is  not  weak  in  arms,  in  riches,  in  men,  in 
dominion ;  it  is  great  in  all  those  things  that  are  the  phy- 
sical characters  of  power;  but  these,  when  misused,  it  is 
dangerous  and  not  profitable  to  possess. 

The  present  source  of  danger  is  the  House  of  Commons. 
Haying  become  a  governing  body  by  destroying  the  func- 
tions of  the  Crown  in  the  appointment  of  its  Minister,  it 
has  now  set  itself  up  in  opposition  to  the  Law. 

But  this  new  sovereign  has  not  taken  into  its  keeping 
those  matters  that  have  been  more  specially  entrusted 
to  the  royal  prerogative,  Foreigk  relations, — and  the 
Parliament  is  kept  in  ignorance  while  "  negotiations  are 
pending." 

If  the  Parliament  honestly  confessed  that  it  knew  nothing 
of  such  subjects,  the  nation  might  take  care  of  itself;  the 
monarch  might  think  of  his  crown,  if  not  of  his  people  ; 
Foreign  states,  allied  in  interests  to  Britain,  endangered  or 
assailed  by  the  Minister,  might  trust  in  some  happy  revul^ 
sion  of  the  public  mind  as  a  means  of  safety  and  redress. 
But  by  the  Parliament's  assumption  of  knowledge,  all 
energy  sinks,  and  even  such  chances  as  might  be  afforded 

*  ''The  rapid  fall  of  England  is  a  very  remarkable  and  melan- 
choly phenomenon ;  it  is  a  deathlike  sickness^  without  remedy/' — 

NlSBVl^R. 
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to  a  people  without  a  governmeDt,  are  lost  for  us;  hollow 
responsibility  renders  all  within  heedless,  and  heedless  acts 
I'ender  all  without  hostile.  The  doctrine  that  inlbrnta* 
tion  is  to  be  withheld  while  negotiations  are  pending, 
invites  from  the  Minister  that  mismanagement  which 
places  each  member  of  that  assembly  in  the  obliged  posi- 
tion of  an  accomplice. 

♦•While  negotiations  are  pending/'  says  the  Member  of 
Parliament,  '*  we  may  pass  votes  of  censure  on  the  whole 
body  of  Ministers,  but  we  will  entirely  confide  in  one  par- 
ticular Minister,  because  he  being  Foreign  Minister,  to 
question  him  would  be  to  injure  England.  He  declares 
the  matter  to  be  unsettled,  that  is  enough.^  Is  not  this  to 
hold  out  a  bonus  for  incapacity?  Mismanagement  has 
taken  place ;  complicate  affairs,  and  you  escape  detection. 
The  mismanagement  is  by  design  ;  what  matters  the  inten- 
tion, when  the  very  fact  of  mismanagement  secures  im- 
munity ! 

But  while  external  interests  are  those  alone  which  are 
neglected,  they  are  also  those  upon  which  alone  the  execu' 
tive  has  any  action.  All  internal  matters  are  settled  by  a 
vote  in  Parliament,  and  it  matters  not  who  is  your  minis- 
ter; indeed  it  little  matters  that  there  should  be  a  govern- 
ment, since  it  is  the  majority  of  the  Parliament  that 
decides  on  the  laiv^  and  the  execution  of  internal  law  is 
merely  police.  In  every  internal  transaction  every  infor- 
mation is  granted,  when  demanded,  and  a  whole  govern- 
ment is  held  responsible.  In  regard  to  external  affairs, 
so  important  in  themselves,  no  way  controlled,  and  regard- 
ing which  information  is  excluded,  all  is  left  to  one  man. 
These  are  the  matters,  too,  which  are  difficult,  these  are 
tbe  matters  in  which  a  premium  may  be  offered  for  corrup- 
tion, in  which  not  crime  only  but  incapacity  gives  to  a 
minister  for  defence,  every  foreign  influence  hostile  to  tbe 
commonwealth.     On  these  matters  a  House  of  Commons 
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18  satisfied  to  wait  until  matters  are  no  longer  pending — 
that  is  to  say,  until  the  evil  has  been  accomplished,  and 
defers  its  knowledge  until  the  period  when  no  knowledge 
can  be  of  any  arail. 

TTiere  is  no  object  which  Britain  has  to  desire^  to  the 
furtherance  of  which  publicity  is  not  a  means.  What,  then, 
18  the  Minister  that  seeks  to  conceal  ?  What,  then,  is  the 
Parliament  to  which  that  concealment  can  be  offered  as  a 
reason  for  withholding  from  it  the  knowledge  of  acts  by 
which  it  is  bound,  and  for  which  it  is  responsible? 

The  House  of  Commons,  by  appointing  the  Minister,  or 
at  least  the  faction  from  which  that  Minister  is  chosen, 
becomes,  in  fact,  the  Sovereign  of  the  State,  and  that 
sovereign  body  suffers  that  the  knowledge  of  all  public 
transactions  should  be  withheld  from  itself!  Figure  to 
yourself  the  Minister  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  or  of  the 
King  of  Prussia,  withholding  from  his  sovereign  know- 
ledge of  the  international  transactions  in  which  the  Go* 
yemment  was  involved  !  Would  you  not  say,  even  if  this 
has  not  arisen  from  some  perfidious  design,  that  the  state 
was  in  peril,  and  that  it  would  be  well  for  it  if  it  had  no 
government  ?  What  is  that  gravest  of  evils, — an  imbecile 
monarch,  but  this — that  the  Minister  becomes  irrespon- 
sible ? 

The  governing  body  of  England  is  not  entrusted  by  the 
Minister  of  England  with  his  intentions  respecting  public 
affairs;  indeed,  the  servant  and  the  master  concur  in 
thinking  that  it  would  not  be  safe  for  the  master  to  know 
what  the  servant  was  about  to  do,  until  it  was  done;  that 
is  to  say,  the  servant  and  the  master  have  changed  places. 
The  Parliament  has  taken  the  power  from  the  Crown,  the 
Minister  from  the  Parliament.  Yet  by  an  appearance  of 
attending  to  matters  over  which  they  do  in  reality  exercise 
no  control,  they  relieve  the  nation  from  care,  and  therefore 
from  all  interest  in  their  affairs :  while  the  whole  power 
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and  influence  of  England,  united  in  its  Parliament,'*'  shares 
against  the  nation  the  responsibility  of  mismanagement, 
leading  in  its  ultimate  consequences  to  the  gravest  of  dan- 
gers that  can  afflict  from  within  or  menace  from  without 
—betrayal  and  war. 

'  *^  But  of  all  things,  that  which  is  most  alarming  to  us  is 
this — that  our  minds  are  quite  alienated  from  public  afiairs ; 
that  our  attention  is  caught  for  a  moment  when  some  new 
event  has  happened,  then  each  man  departs,  and  not  only 
is  he  not  moved  by  what  he  has  heard,  but  soon  forgets 
it/'t .  How  singular  it  is  to  observe  the  regularity  of  the 
process  by  which  nations  fall.  Let  any  one  read  this  pas* 
sage,  and  put  himself  in  the  place  of  Philip,  calculating 
upon  the  means  of  success  afforded  him  by  such  mental 
characters  in  that  Grecian  state,  which  considered  itself  in 
mind  and  fortune  elevated  so  far  above  the  Macedonian 
^*  barbarian."  The  transition  will  then  be  easy  to  the  re- 
flexions of  a  Russian  minister  in  looking  on  Europe. 

This  body,  again  so  powerful  and  despotic  without,  is  so 
balanced  within  that  the  very  Minister  may  almost,  by  his 
single  vote,  turn  the  scale  between  contending  factions. 
It  is  not  impunity  that  he  has  to  seek  for  mismanagement ; 
it  is  through  mismanagement  that  he  obtains  power, — because 
the  responsibility  of  that  mismanagement  rests  on  the 
shoulders  of  each  individual,  of  the  assembly  by  which  it 
is  not  detected,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  arrest  malversation, 
to  detect  fraud,  and  to  punish  crime.  Thus,  himself  a1>ove 
party  associations  or  influences,  he  can  use  and  command 
these,  so  as  to  control  the  government  through  the  Parlia* 
ment.  The  Parliament  he  controls  through  the  acts  to 
which  he  can  commit  it,  as  minister;  while  through  the 

*  "  The  House  of  Commons  is  the  curse  of  England."— jEar- 
pressUm  of  Genz,  in  1815. 
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Parliamenl  thus  reduced  to  sabseryiency,  he  can  deter- 
mine the  ezktence  of  the  ministry. 

It  was  the  bitterest  of  reproaches  addressed  by  Demos- 
thenes to  the  Athenians,  that  they,  differing  from  all 
people,  deliberated  when  events  had  made  deliberation  of 
no  ayaih  Might  not  there  still  be  some  hope  for  a  people 
to  whom  such  a  reproach  could  be  addressed,  and  by  whom 
it  could  be  felt  ?  But  what  hope  is  there  for  a  people  to 
whom  such  words  convey  no  reproach,  and  who  conceive 
it  a  part  of  an  admirable  and  scientific  system  of  govern- 
ment, that  while  affairs  are  pending,  they  shall  not  only 
not  deliberate,  but  not  know  ? 

The  monarch  irresponsible  for  results,  is  he  not  power- 
less? The  Minister  uncontrolled,  is  he  not  supreme? 
The  Parliament  ignorant,  does  it  not  become  bis  instru* 
ment  against  the  sovereign  and  the  stale ;  and  the  nation 
careless,  is  it  not  enslaved  ?  The  Minister  is  relieved  from 
responsibility  by  that  of  the  Parliament,  the  Parliament  is 
relieved  from  responsibility  by  believing  that  the  Govern- 
ment acts,  the  nation  from  care,  by  believing  that  the 
Parliament  understands,  so  that  there  is  no  authority, 
responsibility,  or  knowledge  ;  so  that  the  forms  designed 
to  support,  and  to  shield  the  state,  become  the  chains  by 
which  it  is  bound,  and  the  tomb  in  which  it  is  buried. 

Thus  are  extinguished,  at  once,  power,  and  freedom.  By 
repeating  the  word  *<  constitutional  monarchy,''  each  man 
in  this  island  practises  a  double  deception  upon  himself. 
By  this  deception  it  is  that  power  is  extinguished,  and  that 
freedom  is  destroyed ;  by  this  it  is  that  danger  is  incurred, 
not  that  which  an  external  enemy  is  sufiiered  to  bring  upon 
us  by  his  own  strength,  but  the  danger  of  an  enemy  be- 
coming possessed  of  the  authority  of  the  highest  functions 
of  this  empire,  to  lead  its  steps  into  difficulty,  and  to  cover 
its  eyes  with  darkness. 

But  you  will  say,  supposing  this  to  be  true,.we  are  not  in 
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a  worse  state  than  France  for  instance,  or  than  the  United 
States;  and  surely  we  cannot  be  in  a  worse  state  than  the 
despotic  govemments  of  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia. 

But  your  state  has  to  be  examined  in  itself.  You  would 
not  be  content  with  it  if  it  were  bad,  because  another 
country  was  worse  ;  nor  would  the  danger,  if  it  was  proved 
to  exist,  be  averted,  because  you  are  not  alone  endangered. 
That  decay  which  I  foresee  for  my  own  country,  I  foresee 
equally  for  the  rest  of  southern  and  western  Europe,  and 
for  the  great  states  of  Asia  and  America ;  and  were  the 
alternatives  placed  before  me,  I  should  prefer  to  see  Eng- 
land  perish  rather  than  live  on  the  condition  of  being  what 
she  is,  and  bring  on  herself  and  the  rest  of  mankind  in- 
calculable woes.  But  among  coeval  states,  equally  afflicted 
with  the  disease  of  the  age — equally  led  victims  to  the 
altar  of  Muscovite  ambition,  there  is  not  one  so  far  gone 
as  England — not  one  so  destitute  of  administrative  protec- 
tion. No  state  is  so  absorbed  by  faction,  and  in  no  other 
can  it  be  said  that  there  is  no  man,  except  the  individual 
into  whose  hands  accident  confides  the  reios  of  power, 
whose  duty  it  is  to  examine  and  to  understand  its  public 
interests. 

In  the  United  States,  a  people  composed  of  English'^ 
men,  carrying  there  the  thoughts  and  manners  of  the 
constitution,  and  having  adopted,  to  the  very  letter,  the 
laws  and  forms  of  England,  with  the  difference  of  placing 
a  President  in  lieu  of  a  Governor,  changes  have  been 
effected  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  external,  that  is, 
national  affiiirs,  of  the  most  important  and  impressive 
character. 

A  Supreme  Court  is  there  established  to  judge  inter- 
national questions.  On  the  violation  of  the  rights  of  an 
American  citizen,  by  a  foreign  state,  he  is  not  at  the 
caprice  of  a  foreign  minister,  or  dependent  on  the  way- 
wardness of  a  faction— nor  is  public  right  exposed  in  his 
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person  to  sach  cfaaoces — nor  is  the  Goyemment  or  eveit 
faction,  because  of  neglected  duty,  exposed  to  finding 
themselves  the  enemy  of  the  commonwealth.  The  citizen 
so  injured,  appeals  to  a  court  of  law,  independent  of  the 
Government,  above  the  executive,  and  the  sole  interpreter 
of  the  constitution. 

A  Senate  is  there  also  established,  having  positive  con- 
trol over  all  foreign  transactions — having  a  voice  even  in 
the  selection  of  the  individuals  who  are  to  fill  diplomaticr 
offices,  and  requiring  the  concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  its 
members  in  all  such  arrangements. 

In  the  congress  of  the  United  States,  there  are  Com- 
mittees of  foreign  relations  which  examine  international 
transactions. 

I  pray  the  reader  to  compare  these  wise  provisions  with 
the  practice  of  his  own  country,  and  reflect. 

But  how  came  the  American  people  to  have  thought  s6 
distinct  from  that  of  Britain  ?  We  find  not  in  the  history 
of  time,  that  nations  revert  to  truth  and  to  simplicity,  no 
more  than  the  stream,  when  it  becomes  clouded,  can  re- 
gain the  purity  of  its  early  spring.  The  English  race 
transported  to  America,  how  can  it  have  regained  that 
which  it  had  lost  within  the  limits  of  Albion  ?  May  it 
not  be  that,  since  their  separation,  England  has  changed 
from  what  she  was,  while  her  trans-atlantic  progeny  has 
remained  in  this  respect  nearer  to  the  original  type? 
This  is  the  fact.  When  the  emigration  to  the  United 
Colonjes  took  place,  there  was  in  England  the  tradition, 
if  not  the  practice,  of  an  assembly  of  elders  assisting  the 
monarch  by  their  counsels.  In  the  estimate  of  that  period, 
foreign  transactions  stood  as  the  first  and  highest  interests 
of  the  State — they  were  subjects  deeply  interesting  to 
every  citizen. 

If  so,  it  was  natural  that  the  Americans^  in  constructing 
a  new  government,  sh*ould  attend  to  those  matters  whicK 
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all  felt  to  be  important,  should  bethink  themselves  of  such 
a  body  as  they  left  behind  them  in  England ;  namely,  a 
privy  council ;  and  they  did  so,  distributing  the  powers 
which  it  bad  exercised,  partly  to  a  supreme  court  and 
partly  to  the  senate. 

The  Privy  Council,  which  formerly  exercised  in  Eng- 
land a  decisive  influence  in  all  matters  of  state,  and  with- 
out whose  advice  no  affair  of  moment  could  be  transacted, 
is  now  entirely  bereft  of  its  functions.  The  Privy  Council 
was  composed  of  men  by  experience,  reputation,  or  influ- 
ence, supposed  likely  to  be  able  to  assist  the  monarch  by 
their  wisdom,  and  to  give  weight  to  the  acts  of  the 
government  by  their  concurrence.  They  were  chosen  by 
the  monarch  ;  he  selected  them  in  order  that  they  might 
give  him  strength ;  they  were  responsible  to  him  for  the 
advice  which  they  gave,  while  responsible  to  the  nation 
for  the  acts  which  he  performed  ;  giving  to  the  sovereign 
protection  against  misrepresentation — giving  to  him  con- 
trol over  faction— giving  to  the  country  a  safeguard  against 
the  caprice  of  a  sovereign,  the  dishonesty  of  a  minister, 
the  heedlessness  of  a  cabinet. 

The  sovereign  was  not  bound  to  accept  its  counsel,  nor 
to  abide  by  its  decision;  but  he  had  the  advantage  of 
hearing  what  it  had  to  say ;  and  the  great  decisions  of 
war  and  negotiation  could  not  be  taken  save  with  their  con- 
currence and  on  their  responsibility.  It  stood  distinct  from 
parliament— it  stood  distinct  from  the  ministry— it  had  no 
authority,  no  legislative  powers,  no  interest,  therefore,  as  a 
body.  It  exercised  a  constant  and  powerful  control  over 
the  administration  of  the  state ;  it  acted  as  a  regulator, 
not  a  punisher,  having  the  right  of  fore-knowledge  of  the 
intentions,  and  of  examination  of  all  ministerial  decisions. 
But  this  body,  like  the  crowning-stone  to  an  arch,  has 
slipped  down  as  the  breach  of  faction  widened.  It  was 
inconvenient  to  the  sovereign  as  much  as  to  the  minister. 
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and  it  only  maintained  its  position  so  long  as  the  national 
sense  endured. 

The  Privy  Council  struggled  with  the  monarch,  and 
struggled  with  the  nation,  through  the  various  storms  of 
our  convulsed  constitution,*  down  to  the  period  of  the 
settlement  of  the  succession  of  the  crown  upon  the  present 
family. 

We  have,  at  that  period,  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  progress  of  administrative  decay,  and  of  the  lingering 
estimate  of  the  utility  of  this  body  which  remained  upon 
the  minds  of  men  after  its  functions  became  extinct. 

In  settling  anew  the  succession  of  the  Crown,  the  Par- 
liament reconsidered  the  state  of  the  Commonwealth,  be- 
thought itself  of  the  ancient  constitution  of  this  realm, 
and  introduced  a  clause  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
privileges  as  well  as  the  responsibility  of  the  Privy 
Council,  enacting  that  all  such  matters  as,  according  to 
the  laws  or  the  customs  of  that  realm,  were  cognizable  in 
that  council,  should  hereafter  be  there  transacted;  and 
while  it  again  placed  within  the  control  of  the  Privy 
Council  all  matters  connected  with  foreign  alliances^  it 
enacted  that  all  the  members  of  the  Privy  Council  ad- 
vising or  concurring  in  the  resolutions  adopted,  should 
append  thereto  their  signatures. 

This  was  enacted  in  the  reign  of  William ;  but  in  the 
succeeding  reign,  another  layer  of  mist  having  been 
spread  over  the  eyes  of  this  people,  this  statute  was  re- 
scinded.    Simultaneously  with  that  increase  of  faction 

*  Sir  W.  Temple  laboured  to  restore  the  authority  of  the  Privy 
Council,  but  he  laboured  in  vain,  and  equally  in  vain  did  he  point 
out  the  dangers  that  would  follow  from  the  misuse  or  the  abuse  of 
that  body. 

In  the  last  reign  there  was  a  private  secretary. 

In  the  present,  even  this  security  has  been  swept  away* 
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tirhich  imposed  a  body  of  ministers  on  the  sovereigny  came 
the  loss  to  him  of  that  counsel,  which  afforded  him  the 
means  of  checking  in  any  ministry,  and  of  any  degree  con- 
trolling faction.  Thus  the  body  of  ministers,  men  acci- 
dentally appointed  by  a  majority,  remained  uncontrolled 
by  any  man,  or  body  of  men  whatever,  who  had  the 
privilege  or  right  of  fore-knowledge  of  the  grounds  on 
which  they  proposed  to  act — uncontrolled  by  any  man  or 
body  of  men  having  the  faculty  to  interpose  to  arrest  an 
unsound  decision. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  absence  of  such  a  body  must 
alarm  for  the  permanency  of  the  State,  but  how  much 
more  the  destruction  of  such  a  body  ! 

Probably  the  remark  of  any  man  to  whom  this  thing 
was  pointed  out,  would  be,  that  it  was  well  that  it  was 
destroyed,  as  such  a  body  must  be  either  a  check  upon 
the  action  of  the  Government,  or  upon  the  authority  of 
the  Crown  !  And  silent  and  unobserved  destruction  of 
this  body  has  taken  place,  while  the  people  of  this  land 
believe  that  their  state,  and  therefore  their  minds,  have 
been  improving. 

Thus  the  difference  which  w^e  find  between  the 
practice  of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
that  of  England,  amounts,  in  reality,  to  a  difference 
between  England  in  the  seventeenth  and  the  nineteenth 
centuries. 

From  the  Hudson  let  us  carry  our  eyes  to  the  Bos- 
phorus  ;  from  American  republicanism  let  us  turn  to 
Mussulman  despotism,  and  see  what  means  are  possessed 
in  the  systems  of  Asia  for  controlling  the  conduct  of  their 
public  affairs.  The  successor  of  the  Caliphs,  is  no  less 
than  the  President  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  the 
control  of  a  judicial  authority,  placed  above  the  executive, 
and  the  guardians  of  the  constitution.  No  more  has  the 
sovereign  of  Turkey,  than  the  President  of  America,  the 
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right  of  peace  and  war.*  And  the  representative  of  the 
chief  of  the  law  accompanies,  when  he  crosses  the  frontier, 
the  general  represetiting  the  sovereign  of  the  State,  whose 
acts  are  invalid  without  his  legal  sanction.  A  court  of 
law  in  Turkey,  as  ia  the  United  States,  is  open  to  the 
appeal  of  any  Turkish  citizen,  injured  by  a  foreign  state* 
Such  is  public  right  wherever  Islamisoi  prevails. 

Turn  now  to  any  of  the  military  governments  of 
Europe.  There  is  a  sovereign  despotic  that  is  a  master^ 
consequently  that  sovereign  is  responsible  to  his  people 
for  the  results  of  his  use  of  power.  The  monarch,  in  ex- 
ternal questions,  can  have  no  motive,  save  that  of  main- 
taining his  kingdom's  honour,  power,  and  rights,  and  his 
ministers  are  his  servants. 

Here  no  majority  fixes  ministerial  position,  or  screens 
ministerial  responsibility ;  there  is  no  balancing  between 
majorities  in  an  assemblage  of  disputing  delegates ;  no 
playing  off  of  a  parliament  against  a  monarch,  or  a 
inonarch  against  a  parliament.  There  is  power  in  the 
monarch,  because  there  is  responsibility  in  the  minister ; 
and  there  is  too  responsibility  in  the  monarch,  because 
•disasters  are  not  accounted  for  by  thousands  of  accom- 
plices and  dupes. 

**  At  all  events,"  it  will  be  said,  "  France  is  no  better 
off  than  we  are." 

Those  matters,  which  you  neglect  calling  them  Jbreiffn^ 
France  calls  national,  and  places  above  internal  disputes. 
In  France  this  sense  of  national  existence  is  kept  alive  by 
the  touch  of  foreign  soil.  Britons  in  their  island  have, 
within  the  last  half  century,  lost  even  the  tradition  of  a 
BoRDBR.  France  has  a  constitution  widely  differing 
from  yours.     In  your  constitution  there  is  no  body  of  men 

*  By  the  act  settling  the  succession  of  the  jpresent  family,  the 
right  of  peace  and  war,  in  regard  to  interests  involved  in  their  con- 
tinental dominions,  was  withdrawn  from  the  sovereigns  of  England. 
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\<rhatever,  who,  Qpon  any  occasion,  have  any  obligation  to 
know  any  thing  connected  with  the  public,  that  is  external 
affairs.  In  the  French  Chamber  there  are  committees 
established  to  examine  every  separate  transaction,  to  make 
reports,  and,  like  those  of  the  committee  for  foreign  rela* 
tions  of  the  United  States,  they  guide  public  opinion ; 
they  are  a  perpetual  check  on  the  minister,  and  render 
misrepresentation  difficult,  and  treason  dangerous. 

Look  now  and  see  if  ybu  can  discover  in  England  any 
thing  of  the  kind.  Do  you  find  there  a  supreme  court  ? 
Do  you  find  an  authoritative  Council  ?  Do  you  find  a 
House  of  Lords  supervising  foreign  relations?  Do  you 
find  a  House  of  Commons  investigating  them,  making 
reports,  examining  documents  (as  in  the  United  States), 
calling  a  minister  before  them  (as  in  France)  to  account 
for  bis  conduct  ?  Do  you  find  a  nation  sensitive  or  in- 
formed ?  Do  you  find  a  monarch  powerful  and  control- 
ling ?  Do  you  find  responsibility  hanging  over  a  minister, 
either  through  the  intelligence  of  the  nation,  or  the  super- 
vision of  authority  ?  None  of  these  are  to  be  found.  Did 
ever  a  state  so  constituted  live?  The  world  affords  no 
instance  of  such  life.  Then  look  at  the  factions,  the  de* 
pravity  that  neglects  duty,  and  that  now  hails  with  joy, 
violence,  rapine,  and  bloodshed,  perpetrated  by  its  own 
hands  for  its  own  destruction.  The  heart  sickens  at  such 
a  display.  Good  heavens !  is  this  the  state  that  you  com- 
mend ?  Is  this  the  empire  which  you  expect  to  endure  ? 
Is  this  the  society  where  you.  believe  treason  impossible  t 
Is  not  such  a  people  unworthy  of  any  other  fate  ?  And 
are  we  not  reduced  to  that  point  where,  like  Poland,  ^<  the 
nation,  by  faction,  having  placed  itself  without  the  power 
pf  action,  yields  its  existence  to  the  caprice  or  the  treason 
of  a  single  man  ?"* 

y/e  lose,  then,  sight  of  the  Minister  and  the  Govern- 
*  Vattel. 
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ment  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  then  the  House  of 
Commons^  is  it  not  the  representation  of  England  ?  Is 
not  the  whole  mind  of  England  given,  and  all  its  efforts 
directed  to  composing  this  assembly  of  its  discordant 
parts  ?  Is  it  not  this  very  faculty  which  Englishmen  call 
a  right,  and  by  which  they  conceive  themselves  elevated 
above  the  other  men  existing  throughout  the  world  ?  Is 
it  not  by  the  nation's  act  that  these  men  have  been  led  on 
the  one  hand  to  neglect  that  which  is  important,  and  on 
the  other  to  occupy  themselves  with  that  which  is  insig- 
nificant? And,  if  this  body,  entrusted  with  functions  too 
weighty,  have  first  mismanaged,  and  then  misrepresented, 
is  it  not  the  nation  that  is  guilty,  giving  the  power,  and 
suffering  by  its  misuse  7 

In  search  of  the  root  of  evil,  we  have  descended  from 
the  minister  to  the  parliament — from  the  parliament  we 
have  come  to  the  people,  that  is  to  each  of  us ;  and  thus 
have  we  brought  one  evil  within  our  own  reach  to  cure. 
In  ourselves  we  have  to  detect,  and  from  ourselves  to  cast 
away,  passions  and  errors  that  yoke  us  to  faction,  and 
have  made  us  the  enemies  of  our  fellow-citizens  and  of  our 
country.  Can  any  intelligent  being  stop  short  in  follow- 
ing the  chain  that  connects  the  affections  of  the  household 
with  the  destiny  of  the  State,  and  the  permanency  of  the 
political  body  to  which  he  belongs  ?  Who  can  speak  of 
public  danger  as  a  thing  that  regards  him  not,  whether 
as  to  the  cause  from  which  it  springs,  or  as  to  the  conse- 
quences which  will  have  to  be  endured  ?  Who  can  speak 
of  public  immorality,  excepting  as  that  which  he  has 
assisted  to  produce,  aud  for  which  he  will  bear  the 
penalty  ?  If  so,  the  thought  of  public  immorality  and  of 
national  danger  will  not  be  for  him  a  vague  and  idle 
speculation,  but  will  bring  feelings  of  deep  contrition, 
and,  therefore,  of  usefulness  to  his  countf-y,  because  to 
himself. 
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I  He  who  first  transferred  to  the  West  Bome  glimmerings 

of  the  thoughts  of  the  East,  has  left  on  record  these 
words  :  "  Unity  amongst  citizens,  and  power  in  the  State, 
are  to  be  found  only  where  the  affections  of  families  are 
strong."  How  then  can  decay  be  arrested,  if  not  by  re^- 
storing  to  the  mind  of  each  individual  that  health  that 
I  makes  men  capable  of  loving  and  worthy  of  being  loved  ? 

The  way  may  be  long,  but  is  there  any  other  ?    The  end 
may   be   beyond   our   reach,   but  what   other  is   worth 
j  desiring  ? 

To  return  to  the  case  before  us«     If  the  explanation 
I  which  I  have  given  is  true,  what  is  the  position  of  those 

I  who  do  not  see  it  ?    Must  they  not  accuse  the  Americans 

!  for  the  act  of  the  British  Minister  ?     If  so,  would  not  this 

'  crime  be  the  result  of  ignorance  ?    And  would  not  this 

hatred  and  rancour,  aroused  against  the  United  States, 
sanction  the  criminal  act  of  the  Minister,  by  the  counter 
hostility  it  will  arouse  in  America  against  England? 
I  Thus  will  the  Minister  not  be  held  responsible  for  the 

evil  he  has-  done,  but  be  supported  by  public  opinion  for 
bis  patriotic  resistance  to  her  natural  enemies. 
I  This  transckction  (the  case  of  M'Leod)  is  not  alarming 

j  by  any  thing  connected  with  America,  but  as  revealing 

I  the  position  to  which  England  has  sunk,  and  the  crimes 

of  which  she  is  guilty — alarming  as  shewing  that  none  of 
the  functions  associated  with  the  idea  of  Government  are 
performed,  and  none  of  the  rights  consistent  with  the 
existence  of  a  nation  are  maintained — alarming  as  shew- 
ing that  the  neglect  of  the  performance  of  duties  and  the 
destrnction  of  rights  are  revealed,  and  that  a  British 
Senate  and  a  British  public  neither  examines  the  cause 
nor  understands  the  actSy  and  loses  itself  in  vain  and 
heedless  disputation — alarming  by  the  hopelessness  of  a 
people  which  is  unable  to  detect  guilt  that  is  palpable,  or 
,to  exclude  from  the  conduct  of  affairs  that  idiotcy  which 

VOL.   III.  2   s 
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>t  suggests  as  an  excuse  for  what  it  does  not  comprehend, 
and  dares  not  investigate* 

I  fancy  I  hear  some  one>  stranger  to  this  island  exclaim, 
**  If  your  explanation  be  correct,  there  can  be  no  danger 
for  England,  since  it  is  not  foreign  hostility,  but  internal 
mismanagement  which  has  brought  about  these  things. 
It  is  not  foreign  foes  with  whose  powers  she  has  to  cope, 
bat  internal  treason  which  she  has  to  judge.  It  is  not  the 
constitution  that  has  decayed^  but  certain  individuals, 
who  have  formed  a  design  against  it,  who  are  to  be 
punished." 

The  corruption  of  each  mind  is  the  bulwark  of  that 
treason.  Who  can  admit  that  the  whole  powers  of  the 
State  are  at  the  disposal  of  an  enemy,  without  admitting 
that  every  judgment  he  has  formed  is  worthless,  that  ^ 
every  act  he  has  performed  is  criminal  ?  There  is  the 
defence  of  guilt.  Treason  can  only  exist  because  a  nation 
is  blind,  and  that  which  leads  to  its  existence  secures  its 
inviolability  and  its  triumph.  Its  inviolability  and  its 
triumph  is  this— that  it  cannot  be  met  until  it  is  under- 
stood, and  it  cannot  be  understood  by  such  men  as  have 
suffered  it  to  exist.  If  it  were  not  so,  how  could  nations 
perish  ? 

Has  he,  who  has  perused  these  pages,  rendered  to  him-: 
self  an  account  of  the  crime  which  is  involved  in  the 
explanation  here  given  of  the  case  of  Mr.  M^Leod  ?  That 
crime  is  not  the  betrayal  which  closes  the  eye  and  allows 
an  enemy  to  advance  to  some  position  of  neutral  ad-« 
vantage  or  of  doubtful  injury— it  is  not  the  betrayal  of  the 
State  to  the  enemy  already  an  enemy,  and  whose  mind  h 
directed,  and  whose  power  is  exerted  to  inflict  injury*  This 
is  a  crime  surpassing  all  that  the  blackness  of  man's  heart 
has  conceived,  the  energy  of  man's  tongue  has  expressed. 
It  is  that  of  a  minister,  who,  having  acquired  full  control 
.over  the  power  of  a  State,  as  of  the  minds  of  the  citizens. 
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Ims  allied  himself  with  a  foreign  Grovernment,  and  has 
given  to  it  the  means  of  becoming,  under  the  guise  of 
friendship^  a  deadly  foe;  and  sits  down>  by  long  delibera-. 
th)n»  by  scientific  calculation,  to  exasperate  erery  state- 
against  his  native  country,  quietly,  secretly^  to  undermine 
rights,  laboriously  to  create  injury,  sedulously  to  expose 
weakness,  ostentatiously  to  display  injustice.  Thus  not 
merely  to  render  an  enemy  triumphant,  but  to  lay  deep 
in  the  heart  of  futurity  the  seeds  of  continuous  and  unre- 
mitting hate ;  to  bring  ruin  on  the  land  whose  destinies 
he  wields, — to  stamp  with  undying  infamy  the  people  he 
has  ruined* 

The  tongue  of  our  native  land,  as  the  instincts  of  our 
human  nature,  recoil  from  the  conception,  and  are  over* 
whelmed  with  the  expression  of  such  infamy  as  this ;  and 
it  is  because  this  conception  is  so  black,  and  this  infamy 
ia  so  fixed,  that  I,  in  exposing  this  guilt,  feel  that  I  have 
the  power  to  stamp  the  same  infamy  on  every  man  who 
listens  to  it,  and  who  has  not  the  courage  to  grapple  with, 
and  the  ability  to  master  it,  and  then  to  repel  the  false 
charge,  or  to  affirm— the  awful  truth* 

I  have  seized  the  occasion  of  this  incident  in  America^ 
as  being  a  likely  channel  for  spreading  to  a  larger  number 
of  persons  the  solemn  declaration  that  a  Minister  of  Eng* 
4and  is  the  instrument  of  a  hostile  state ;  with  that  decla- 
ration I  leave  the  reader :  if  it  is  false,  and  he  is  unable  to 
disprove  it,  he  is  no  less  base,  than,  if  being  true,  he  re* 
mains  ignorant  and  inert. 


Mr.  Hallam  on  CABiNEt  Government. 

A  very  remarkable  alteration  that  had  been  silently 

wrought  in  the  course  of  the  executive  government,  gave 

rise  to  the  fourth  of  the  remedial  articles  in  the  Act  of 

Settlement.     According  to  the  original  cc^nstitution  of  our 

2  s  2 
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monarchy,  the  King  had  his  Privy  Council  composed  of 
the  great  Officers  of  State,  and  of  such  others  as  he  should 
summon  to  it;  bound  by  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  secrecy^ 
by  whom  all  affairs  of  weight,  whether  as  to  domestic  or 
eiterior  policy,  were  debated  for  the  most  part  in  his  pre- 
sencCy  and  determined,  siibordinately  of  course  to  his 
pleasure,  by  the  vote  of  the  major  part.     It  could  not 
happen  but  that  some  counsellors,  more  eminent  than  the 
rest,  should  form  juntos  or  cabals  for  more  close  and 
private  management,  or  be  selected  as  more  confidential 
advisers  of  their  sovereign ;  and   the  very  name  of  a 
Cabinet  Council,  as  distinguished  from  the  latter  body, 
may  be  found  as  far  back  as  tbe  reign  of  Charles  I.  .  But 
the   resolutions  of  the   Crown,  whether  as    to   foreign 
alliances  or  the  issuing  of  proclamations  and  orders  at 
home,  or  any  other  overt  act  of  government,  were  not 
finally  taken  without  the  d^beration  and  assent  of  that 
body  whom  the  law  recognised  as  its  sworn  and  notorious 
counsellors.    Tliis  was  first  broken  in  upon  after  the  Re- 
storation, by  a  strenuous  assertor  of  the  rights  and  dignity 
of  the  Privy  Council.     <  The  King,' as  he  complains,  ^  had 
in  his  nature  so  little  reverence  and  esteem  for  antiquity, 
and  did  in  truth  so  much  contemn  old  orders,  forms,  and 
institutions,  that  the  objection  of  novelty  rather  advanced 
than  obstructed  any  proposition.     He  wanted  to  be  abso« 
lute  on  the  French  plan.      *      *     *    The  delays  and  the 
decencies  of  a  regular  Council,  the  continual  hesitation  of 
lawyers,  were  not  suited  to  his  temper,  his  talents,  or  his 
designs.   *  *  *    It  was  an  object  of  Sir  William  Temple's 
short  lived  scheme  in  1679  to  bring  back  the  ancient 
course,  the  King  pledging  himself,  on  the  formation  of  his 
new  Privy  Council,  to  act  in  all  things  by  its  advice.' 

At  the  very  time  (reign  of  William)  when  the  controlling 
and  chastising  power  of  Parliament  was  most  effectually 
recognised,  it  was  silently  eluded  by  the  concealment  in 
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which  the  objects  of  its  inquiry  could  wrap  themselves. 
Thus  in  the  instance  of  a  treaty,  which  the  House  of  Com- 
mons might  deem  mischievous  and  dishonourable,  the 
Chancellor,  setting  the  Great  Seal  to  it,  would  of  course 
be  responsible ;  but  it  is  not  so  evident  that  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  or  others  more  immediately  advising  the 
Crown  on  the  course  of  foreign  policy,  could  be  liable  to 
impeachment  with  any  prospect  of  success,  for  an  act  in 
which  their  participation  could  not  be  legally  proved*  I 
do  not  mean  that  evidence  could  not  possibly  be  obtained 
which  would  affect  the  leaders  of  a  Cabinet,  as  in  the  in- 
stances of  an  Oxford  and  Bolingbroke^  but  that  the  Cabinet 
itself  having  no  legal  existence,  and  its  members  being 
merely  not  amenable  to  punishment  in  their  simple  capa- 
city of  Privy  Counsellors,  which  they  generally  share  tn 
modern  times  with  a  great  number  even  of  their  adver- 
saries, there  is  no  tangible  character  to  which  responsibility 
is  attached  ;  nothing,  except  a  signature  or  the  setting  of  a 
seal,  from  which  a  bad  minister  need  entertain  any  farther 
apprehension  than  that  of  losing  his  post  or  his  reputation.. 
I  cannot  possibly  comprehend  bow  an  article  of 
impeachment  for  sitting  as  a  Cabinet  Minister  could  be 
drawn ;  nor  do  I  conceive  that  a  Privy  Counsellor  has  i^ 
right  to  resign  his  place  at  the  board,  so  that  it  would  be 
highly  unjust  and  illegal  to  presume  a  participation  in 
culpable  measures  from  the  mere  circumstance  of  belonging 
to  it.  Even  if  notoriety  be  a  ground,  as  has  been  some- 
times contended,  for  impeachment,  it  cannot  be  sufficient 
for  conviction.  *  The  method  is  this,*  says  a  member  in 
debate  (Pari.  Hist.  v.  731),  *  things  are  concerted  in  the 
Cabinet  and  then  brought  to  the  Council ;  such  a  thing  is 
resolved  in  the  Cabinet,  and  brought  and  put  on  them  for 
their  assent,  without  shewing  any  of  the  reasons.  That 
has  not  been  the  method  of  England.  If  this  method  be, 
you  will  never  know  who  gives  advice.' 
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In  the  ViDdicatioo  of  the  Righto  of  the  Commons  of 
England  (Somen'  Tracts,  xi.  276),  the  constitutional  doc- 
trine is  thus  laid  down  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  recent 
Act  of  Settlement  (1701):— 'As  to  the  setting  9f  the 
Great  Seal  of  England  to  foreiga  alliances,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  or  Lord  Keeper  for  the  time  being,  has  a  plain 
rale  to  follow  ;  that  is,  humbly  to  inform  the  King  that  be 
cannot  legally  set  the  Great  Seal  of  England  to  a  matter  of 
that  consequence  unless  the  same  be  first  debated  and  re- 
solved in  Council;  which  method  being  observed,  the 
Chancellor  is  safe,  and  the  Council  answerable.' 

It  may  be  that  no  absolute  corrective  is  practicable 
for  the  apparent  (!)  deficiency  in  our  constitutional  security  ; 
but  it  is  expedient  to  keep  it  well  iii  mind,  because  all 
ministers  speak  loudly  of  their  responsibility,  and  are  apt 
upon  the  faith  of  this  imaginary  guarantee,  to  obtain  a 
previous  confidence  from  Parliament  which  they  may 
abuse  with  impunity.  For  should  the  bad  success  or  de- 
tected guilt  of  their  measures  raise  a  popular  cry  against 
them,  and  censure  or  penalty  be  demanded  by  their  op. 
ponents,  they  will  infallibly  shroud  their  persons  in  the 
dark  recesses  of  the  Cabinet,  and  employ  every  art  to  shift 
off  the  burden  of  individual  liability. 

It  was  endeavoured  to  restore  the  ancient  principle  by 
this  provision  in  the  Act  of  Settlement,  that^  after  the  ac- 
cession of  the  House  of  Hanover,  all  resolutions  as  to 
government  should  be  debated  in  the  Privy  Council^  and 
signed  by  those  present.  But  whether  it  were  that  real 
objections  were  found  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this  article,  or 
that  Ministers  shrunk  back  from  so  definite  a  responsibility, 
they  procured  its  repeal  a.  very  few  weeks  afterwards. 

But  proclamations  and  orders  still  emanate  as  the 
Crown  requires  from  the  Privy  Council,  and  on  some  rare 
occasions,  even  of  late  years,  matters  of  domestic  policy 
have  been  referred  to  -their  advice. 


CURRENCY,  POOR  LAWS,  &c. 


"  You  exercise  a  high  commaBd.  If  you  know  how  to  rule,  how 
happens  it  that  the  cities  under  your  goyerament  are  in  a  wretched 
condition?  If  you  know  not,  it  becomes  you  then  first  to 
\eaxn"r^Jpdl<mitis  Tyaneus  to  the  Roman  Quastors, 


In  the  present  number  Currency  and  Pauperism  occupy 
considerable  &^)ace.  It  is  not  that  we  enter  into  tibeee-  as 
special  subjects;  the  disease  of  England  is  exhibited  in  these 
its  symptoms^ — fluctuations  and  misery.  The  disease  of 
England  is  folly,  and  that  folly  manifests  itself  in  legislation^ 
,  We  have  but  one  cure  for  all  the  symptoms,  and  that  is  the 
cure  of  the  disease  itself.  Statutory  legislation  has  to  be 
removed — but  who  shall  lay  his  hand  thereon  until  the  folly 
from  which  it  sprung  is  ended.  This  is  efiPected  when  it  is 
seen  that  fluctuations  and  pauperism  are  the  result  of  legist 
lation.  We  assert  that  where  laws  have  not  been  made  to 
interfere  with  the  ordinary  a£Pairs  of  life,  and  have  not 
transgressed  the  limits  that  ought  to  circumscribe  law-*- 
the  prevention  of  the  crimes  of  men — there  has  been  neither 
fluctuation  jior  panics>  nor  has  there  been  destitution  or 
.pauperism.  If  this  statement  can  be  borne  out,  what  can 
be  more  awful  than  the  sin  of  this  generation,  what  more 
shameful,  than  their  pretended  intelligence  and  philan- 
thropy, and  yet  what  more  easy  than  escape  ? 

We  say  not  that  pauperism  and  fluctuations  are  the 
result  of  this  system,  or  of  that  system,  of  this  law,  or  of 
that  law,  but  that  they  are  the-  result,  the  necessary  result  of 
any  and  all  laws  upon  the  subject ;— *that  wherever  any  laws 
have  been  made,  these  Qvils  have  been  the  residt,— that  where 
no  laws  have  been  made,  these  evils  have  had  no  existence. 

Let  not  the  phantom-idol,  *^  Civilization,"  here,  as  usually^ 
interpose  to  destroy  sight  and  judgment,  for  of  course  we 
can  only  anticipate  the  vulgar  paradox :  "  O  pauperism  is 
the  result  of  civilization.^'     If  civilization  has  a  meaning,  it 
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must  be  a  good  meaning,  since  the  condition  is  com- 
mendable that  they  call  civilized.  Gvilization  in  its 
bearing  on  this  subject  could  therefore  od\j  mean  the 
reverse  of  fluctuation,  which  is  order— the  reverse  of  pau- 
perism, which  is  sufiiciency,  and  cannot  therefore  stand  as 
in  both  cases  accounting  for  the  reverse.  If  you  produce 
wealth  with  great  ability,  and  in  great  abundance,  and  if 
this  be  civilization,  how  can  that  civilization  account  for 
the  want  of  regulation  in  production,  and  the  starvation  of 
the  producer  ?  These  are  matters  so  simple  that  while 
understood  they  cannot  be  spoken  upon,  and  when  con- 
fused it  is  by  speech — words  having  become  phantoms. 
The  ages  and  nations  that  have  settled  those  things  aright, 
have  had  nothing  to  explain— the  ages  and  nations  that 
have  put  them  wrong,  lodLiiig  to  speech  only,  see  nothing 
but  ignorance  in  such  simplicity ;  be  who  has  taken 
phantoms  for  realities,  he  is  the  source  of  the  evil,  be  is  the 
enemy,  he  is  the  man  that  will  legislate.  The  first  have 
not  been  able  to  explain  why  they  so  ordered  their  afiairs, 
the  second  are  not  aware  that  they  have  made  any 
change ;  the  first  were  mute,  the  second  vociferous ;  the 
past  becomes  a  book  sealed  though  open  before  them ;  and 
the  downward  course  is  confirmed  at  once  by  erroneous 
reasoning  and  by  misjudged  facts. 

Distress  proceeds  from  various  causes,  which  we  thus 
class : — 

First,  the  Laws  of  Customs  and  Excise,  that  accumulate 
property  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  and  reduce  the  mass  of  the 
nation  to  a  condition  of  worse  than  serfage* 

Secondly,  the  infraction  of  public  law,  and  thereby  rights, 
by  which,  through  the  crimes  of  the  Government,  the  ex- 
isting trade  is  cut  off,  faUing  more  especially  upon  the 
labouring    classes    in  the    pressure    thereby    occasioned, 

Thirdly,  by  the  increase  of  expenditure^  in  consequence 
of  the  accumulation  of  debts,  the  result  of  the  corruption  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  more  immediately  of  warlike 
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operations,  the  result  of  (Hriminal  projects  of  the  govem- 
ment)  and  the  criminal  su£Perance  of  the  nation. 

Fourthly,  the  laws  on  the  Poor. 

Fifthly,  the  laws  on  Currency. 

Sixthly,  political  agitation,  resulting  from  practical  evils, 
and  reacting  upon  them  to  their  increase. 

it  has  been  our  endeavour  to  awaken  a  sense  of  the  evil 
consequences  of  these  acts  in' the  danger  of  our  position,  and 
in  the  sufferings  of  our  population.  But  of  what  interest 
would  it  be  to  awaken  that  feeling,  if  it  was  to  be  diverted 
from  its  legitimate  objects,  to  puerile  speculations  of  pseudo- 
philanthrophy  ?  By  such  projects  the  anxiety  to  remedy 
the  public  evil,  and  the  sense  of  alarm  excited  are  turned 
awry,  and  become,  as  in  this  case,  new  sources  of  confusion 
and  contamination. 

Having  said  so  much  for  the  past  and  for  the  present, 
we  will  now  say  a  word  for  the  future.  Unless  international 
law  is  restored,  so  as  to  prevent  expenditure  on  public  crime, 
unless  the  integrity  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  restored,  so 
as  to  control  public  expenditure,  and  unless  we  revert  to  the 
original  simple  lawful  taxation  of  our  &thers,  which  wiU 
bring  back  wealth  to  equable  distribution,  which  will 
give  efficient  control  to  the  Nation  over  its  Government, 
by  making  all  the  people  directly  participate  in  and  under- 
stand the  management  of  its  affairs — unless  we  say  these 
things  are  done  (by  which  alone  the  present  misery  can  be 
remedied)  misery  will  go  on  increasing,  and  the  ruin  of 
the  State  is  as  assured  as  the  death  of  a  suffering  patient 
who  is  treated  by  an  empiric,  and  instead  of  medicine 
takes  poison. 

In  giving  insertion  to  the  paper  of  Mr.  Cargill,  we  have 
to  remark  that  the  aggregate  results  produced  by  false 
taxation — ^infraction  of  Treaties — Treason — Poor  Laws— 
and  Currency  interference — he  seems  to  take  as  flowing 
exclusively  from  the  latter. 
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The  letter  on  the  absence  of  panperism  in  India  must 
not  be  taken  as  implying  such  to  be  the  general  character 
of  India  to-day.  The  region  referred  to  was  of  course  not 
subject  to  our  immediate  Government.  Where  we  have 
gone  in  India,  we  have  brought  pauperism.  Putting 
aside  the  misery  brought  upon  our  subjects,  what  injury  is 
not  this  to  ourselves?  By  destroying  institutions,  we 
destroy  the  opportunity  of  judging  in  matters  of  vital 
importance.  In  former  times  men  who  went  to  India, 
had  terms  of  comparison  presented  to  them  in  the 
existing  native  dominions.  As  we  advance  no  such  instruc* 
tion  isleft:  we  rub  down  all  things  into  jumbled  resem- 
blance with  ourselves,  while  at  the  same  time  we  lose  more 
and  more  the  habit  of  examining.  The  botanist  would 
rejoice  in  the  discovery  of  new  regions  and  climes  pre- 
senting undescribed  varieties  of  plants  and  herbs  ;  but  the 
students  of  the  master-science  of  Government  busy  them- 
selves only— like  the  child  that  pursues  a  butterfly — to  pos- 
•sess  and  to  destroy. 

This  reference  to  India  is  doubly  interesting  at  this 
Xnoment,  first  from  the  recent  discussion  which  has  taken 
place  at  the  India  House,  and  secondly  from  the  designs 
entertained  by  Lord  Ellenborough  against  the  territories  of 
the  Nizam. 

At  the  India  House^  on  the  19th  of  June,  on  a  motion 
respecting  the  employment  of  the  natives  of  India,  Mr. 
Sullivan  delivered  a  speech,  which  we  trust  he  will  pub- 
lish, remarkable  for  the  higher  qualities  of  oratorical 
eloquence  and  political  wisdom.  Fact3,  reasoning,  and 
authorities,  all  established  his  emphatic  conclusion,  that  the 
'British  rule  in  India  has  thor(mghly  debased  the  minds  of 
one  hundred  millions  of  natives.  Having  done  this,  the 
Government  pleads  the  result  as  its  justification  for  excluding 
the  victims  from  every  office  of  trust,  honour,  and  emolu- 
ment. , 
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It  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  next  projects  of  Lord 
EUenborougb,  to  have  undertaken  the  subjugation  of  the 
territory  of  Hyderabad,  (the  country  specially  treated  of  in 
the  letter  on  the  Absence  of  Pauperism  in  India,)  that  is  to 
say,  to  have  robbed  it,  upon  the  pretence  of  improving  the 
barbarians.*  If  any  one  amongst  us  feels  for  our  honour  and 
character  as  Englishmen,  and  has  sympathies  and  affections 
for  his  fellow  men,  his  gratitude  is  due  to  the  Court  of 
Directors,  who  have  arrested  this  man  in  his  course. 

Ours  has  been  one  united  power  in  India  against  its 
princes  and  tribes,  and  we  say  how  great  must  be  our 
*^  moral  strength"  when  we  can  subdue  so  vast  a  population. 
We  have  had  standing  armies;  would  our  fathers  have 
called  that  "  moral  strength  !"  We  have  prevented  wars 
between  princes  and  between  petty  states,  and  then  appeal 
to  the  results  of  this  unity  as  something  to  match  against  the 
anarchy  that  accompanied  the  decline  of  the  Moguls  power, 
&nd  as  if  it  excused  other  evils,  or  as  if  it  had  to  be  taken  in 
lieu  of  good  and  fitting  local  and  financial  administration. 
Tlie  Moguls  conquered  India— and  having  done  so,  they  did 
not  upset  laws,  institutions  and  customs ;  but  they  were 
only  Moguls! 

When  it  is  asserted  that  fluctuations  and  pauperism  are 
the  result  of  laws,  and  that  the  remedy  is  the  doing  away 
with  all  laws  on  such  subjects;  it  is  answered  "  Oh,  that  can- 
not be  now  done,  we  must  lodk  to  something  else."  We  reply, 
our  words  are  addressed  to  your  judgment,  while  any  one  of 
you,  instead  of  reflecting  on  what  ought  to  be,  stops  short  at 
each  step  to  inquire  how  he  can  apply  the  several  fragments 
of  his  new  conclusions  to  existing  things,  he  will  never  arrive 
at  that  point  at  which  he  will  know  how  to  understand  any 
thing,  or  remove  any  evil. 

*  The  preparations  for  this  robbery  have  been  making  through 
the  columns  of  the  London  newspapers,  by  reviling  the  people,  its 
prince,  and  that  extraordinary  man  so  long  its  minister.  —  See  Indian 
Correspondence  of  the  Times, 


FACTORY  BILL. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Portfolio. 

June  7  thy  1844. 

Sir, — I  was  quite  taken  aback  by  your  brief  notice  of 
the  Factory  Question  in  your  XI.  No»  It  is  the  first 
time  that  to  me  your  words  have  not  carried  conviction. 

You  say  "  That  the  proposal  to  benefit  labourers  by 
<^  interfering  with  the  hours  of  labour  is  as  rational  as  to 
'^  seek  to  cure  fever  by  gripping  thepatient-a  puls^."  This 
seems  to  me  beside  the  question. 

The  case  of  the  factory  women  and  children,  stands 
thus — A  law  in  operation  was  to  be  renewed  liniiting  the 
period  of  their  labour  to  12  hours  a  day— Lord  Ashley 
brings  before  th^  House  of  Commons,  the  prayers  of  these 
women  and  children,  and  their  husbands  and  fathers,  that 
the  former  may  not  be  compelled  to  work  for  a  longer 
period  than  10  hours  a  day,  the  time  to  which  custom 
from  time  immemorial  had  limited  the  labour  oi  men  in 
England.  They  declare  they  have  become  slaves,  their 
prayer  for  protection  involves  no  injury  to  their  master, 
they  ask  not  to  be  paid  for  10  hours  asif  they  had.  worked 
for  12,  they  ask  for  no  law  to  prevent  the  tnaster  having 
his  factory  continually  at  work  by  means  of  diflferent  sets 
of  people.  Whiat  they  say  is  this,  "  Wcifomen  and 
children,  are  worse  off  than  beasts  of  burden,  we  are  cut 
off  from  the  performance  of  our  social  duties,;  the  slavery 
and  vice  to  which  we  are  condemned  injures  not  us. only, 
but  entails  upon  the  state,  guilt  and  ruin."      ,  ■  . 

To  reject  such  an  appeal,  supported  at  ev^ry  point  by 
hideous  facts,  was  worse  than  madness,  and  to  hear  it  met 
by  a  general  proposition,  about  *'  interference  with  labour," 
as  it  has  been  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the.  Portfolio,  fills 
me  with  indignation.     Save  an  appeal  to  brute  force,  the 
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taboaring  class  has  but  one  hope  of  redress — an  appeal  to 
Parliament'-they  bring  their  grievances  before  Parlia- 
ment, and  are  answered  <'  Interference  on  behalf  of 
labourers  is  bad." 

In  this  case,  Sir  R.  Peel's  acts  bore  their  usual  ratio  to 
his  words,  he  denounced  a  thing  as  bad,  and  did  if.  But 
you  Sir,  are  of  a  different  school,  and  I  trust  that  amidst 
the  multiplicity  of  things  treated  of  in  your  last  number, 
your  briefly  expressed  opinion  on  the  Factory  Bill,  was 
inconsiderately  uttered,  and  will  be  recalled. 

I  think  it  well  to  add,  that  Lord  Ashley's  mea^ire  was 
<»nly  proposed  as  putting  a  stop  to  positive  wrong,  and  as 
giving  time  to  discover  and  apply  a  remedy  for  the 
disease.  One  of  its  warmest  and  most  able  partisans  says, 
**  Bat  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves,  or  from  others, 
the  fact,  that  in  so  legislating  we  are  treating  only  the 
symptoms  while  the  disease  remains  uneradicated."* 

I  know  that  the  interference  of  Parliament  has  gene- 
rally been  pernicious,  but  the  obtaining  redress  of  grie- 
vances was  the  object  of  its  institution,  and  its  own  past 
neglect  cannot  be  pleaded  as  exonerating  it  from  its 
duties.  I  am.  Sir, 

Your  obedient  Servant, 

A.  M. 


We  do  not  see  how  our  reply  respecting  tHe  proposal  of 
Lord  Ashley  is  beside  the  question.  Our  quoted  words 
imply  first,  that  Lord  Ashley  has  in  view,  the  symptom 
and  not  the  malady;  secondly,  that  he  does  not  even  deal 
with  the  symptom  as  a  symptom  has  to  be  dealt  with. 
The  evil  is  the  suffering  of  the  lower  orders ;  the  first 
cause  of  that  evil  is  the  false  system  of  taxation.     Lord 

*  "  Remedies  suggested  for  the  Perils  of  the  Nation,"  page  414. 
Seeley,  Burnside  and  Seeley. 
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Ashley  does  not  toach  this.  He  merely  says,  I  wish  i(f 
alleviate  the  symptom.  But  the  symptom  and  the  disease' 
are  one  I  So  much  as  to  our  Correspondent's  reproach. 
Now  as  to  bis  assertions — '<The  women  and  children  cry/* 
says  he,  *'  sare  us  from  this  condition."  If  the  physician 
had  to  take  the  patient's  advice,  it  would  suffice  to  be  un« 
well  to  understand  medicine  I  Again,  says  our  Corre- 
spondent, '*  Parliament  is  appointed  for  the  redress  of 
grievances/'  They  have  introduced  the  grievance,  which 
it  is  now  proposed  by  him  that  they  shall — not  remove ! 

Once  there  were  no  paupers  in  England.  But  it  was 
not  because  there  was  a  ten  hours  bill.  In  Eastern  Coun* 
tries  there  are  no  paupers  now.  Yet  is  there  no  limitation 
of  the  hours  of  labour.  In  the  varied  experience  that  the 
earth  presents,  surely  some  incident  might  be  found  to 
quote  in  support  of  this  primd  facie  case  for  interference, 
if  the  proposed  remedies  had  ever  brought  the  desired 
effect,* — mere  alleviation  of  suffering. 

Our  Correspondent  avows  that  hitherto  our  words  have 
carried  conviction  to  him.  If  they  have  done  so,  he 
must  have  come  already  to  such  conclusions  respecting  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  the  generation,  that  would  render 
it  needless  to  inquire  into  the  merits  of  any  measure  that 
found  favour  in  their  eyes. 

*  The  experiment  of  a  mill  owner  who  recently  reduced  by  only 
one  half  hour,  the  time  of  work,  has  (as  mentioned  in  the  papers), 
had  the  result  of  an  application  from  the  people  themselves,  to  be 
put  on  the  full  time. 


NOTES  ON  THE  CAUSES  and  CURE  o^ 
PAUPERISM. 


A  BLINDNESS  far  more  mischievous  than  the  fatalism  of 
the  Mussulman  reigns  amongst  us.  We  relieye  ourselves 
from  all  responsibility,  by  declaring  to  be  necessary  and 
inevitable  the  evils  which  flow — not  from  wealth  and  com- 
merce,— not  from  a  numerous  population,  and  continued 
peace — ^but  from  our  long  practised  abuse  of  these,  God's 
choicest  gifts.  But  this  Faith  of  ours  fails  to  bring  resigna- 
tion. We  have  indeed  lost  the  thought  of  freeing  ourselves 
from  the  disease ;  but  we  busy  ourselves  unceasingly  in 
tampering  with  and  aggravating  every  symptom.  Hence 
laws  without  end  have  involved  every  thing  in  inextricable 
confusion.  There  are  still  countries  without  paupers, 
though  destitute  of  our  means  of  producing  wealth.  Do 
we  turn  to  them  in  solemn  anxiety  to  improve  our  judg- 
ment, and  to  discover  the  source  of  their  health,  and  gaiu 
the  knowledge  of  our  own  errors  ?  No  !  These  countries 
we  despise,  calling  them  barbarous,  because  they  are  free 
from  our  scientific  methods  of  preparing  poisons  and 
fomenting  disease. 

The  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  England  was 
admitted  by  all  to  exhibit  a  greater  amount  of  misery  than 
had  ever  before  been  known,  and  to  threaten  the  state  with 
immediate  and  infinite  danger.  A  remedy  was  proposed 
which  the  leading  men  of  both  parties  eulo^sed  and  sup- 
ported. It  was,  however,  a  mere  change  in  details,  and  this 
amendment  of  the  Poor-laws  only  added  to  the  hardships 
of  the  poor  and  embittered  their  hatreds. 

An  attempt  of  another  kind  has  lately  been  made  by 
benevolent  men,  but  they  cannot  hope  that  their  plans  for 
cottage  gardens,  and  loans  to  the  industrious  poor,  can 
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roll  back  the  increasing  flood  of  misery  caused  by  nearly 
two  centuries  of  fatal  legislation. 

A  glance  at  the  past  shews  us  that  prosperity,  and  not 
misery  is  the  natural  lot  of  the  labourer  in  England.  And 
for  several  ages,  whenever  he  has  suffered,  it  has  been  in 
consequence  of  the  interference  of  Parliament  with  his 
acknowledged  rights. 

In  the  fifteenth  century  the  peasant  had  achieved  his 
freedom,  and  his  labour  was  rewarded  with  a  fair  share  of 
the  profits  it  produced.  But  it  was  thought  by  the  Parlia- 
ment that  he  was  too  well  off.  It  forbid  him  to  wear  such 
clothes  and  ornaments  as  his  earnings  placed  within  his 
reach,*  and  took  away  from  him  the  means  of  obtaining 
what  it  forbid,  by  passing  statutes  to  lower  his  wages.f 

These  measures  in  less  than  a  century  had  produced  their 
fruits,  and  in  a  single  reign  we  read  that  72,000  robbers 
and  vagabonds  were  put  to  death.^  Here  it  was  neither 
the  visitation  of  Providence,  nor  the  law  of  Nature,  nor  yet 
the  spoliations  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  the  statutes  of  Parlia- 
ment, that  brought  this  frightful  load  of  guilt  upon  the 
nation,  which  had  a  short  time  before  been  free  even  from 
poverty. 

A  wise  Princess  ascended  the  throne.  The  spirit  in  which 
she  governed  may  be  judged  of  from  her  declaration  to  her 
Parliament : 

**  I  know  that  the  commonwealth  is  to  be  governed  for 
'^  the  good  and  advantage  of  those  who  are  committed  to 
•*  me,  not  of  myself,  to  whom  it  is  entrusted,  and  that 
**  an  account  is  one  day  to  be  given  before  another  judg- 
<*  ment  seat." 

Lord  Coke  tells  us  that  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 

*  3  Edward  IV.  ch.  5.     22  Edward  IV.  ch.  1. 
t  6  Henry  VI.  ch.  3.      8  Henry  VI.  ch.  8.      23  Henry  VI. 
ch.   12.     2  Henry  VII.  ch.  22. 

X  Harrison's  "  Description  of  England,"  page  1 86. 
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of  Elizabeth  and  a  good  space  after,  there  was  not  a  rogue 
to  be  found  in  any  part  of  England.'''  Her  administration 
secured  *'  for  the  labouring  population,  during  the  entire 
reign  of  James  I.  and  the  earlier  part  of  that  of  Charles  I. 
an  ampler  measure  of  comfort  than  had  fallen  to  their  lot  in 
any  former  age.+" 

This  prosperity  was  owing  to  the  absence  of  oppression 
and  interference.  No  poor  law  was  in  operation  during 
her  life,  and  that  passed  at  the  close  of  her  reign,;}: 
giving  power  to  Overseers  to  raise  money  in  their  parbhes 
to  relieve  the  impotent  and  find  work  for  the  able  bodied, 
was  not  carried  into  execution  till  twenty,  thirty,  or  forty 
years  later. 

The  civil  war  interrupted  only  for  a  short  time  the  pros- 
perity of  the  people,  and  they  were  well  off  during  the  Pro- 
tectorate. In  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  the  Parliament  laid 
the  foundation  of  all  the  poverty  and  degradation  with  which 
the  poor  of  this  land  are  now  cursed.  This  was  effected 
immediately  by  amendments  in  the  Poor-law  itself,  but 
especially  by  the  change  in  the  system  of  taxation  and  the 
establishment  of  excises. 

An  Act  was  passed  in  the  13  and  14  Charles  II., «  under 
pretence  of  providing  for  the  better  relief  of  the  poor." 
This  Act  instead  of  benefiting  the  poor,  at  once  reduced 
them  to  their  ancient  condition  of  adscripti  gleha,  or  fixtures 

*  Quoted  by  Sir  Frederick  Eden.  "  State  of  the  Poor,"  Vol.  L 
page  145.  f  Pictorial  History  of  England,  Vol.  III.  p.  653. 

X  43  Eliz.  ch.  2.  Blackstone  says  there  had  been  from  the  first 
division  of  the  country  into  parishes,  a  legal  provision  for  the  poor 
— In  early  times  a  fourth  and  afterwards  a  third  of  the  tithes. 

The  poor  law  of  Elizabeth  gave  power  to  raise  another  fund  in 
lieu  of  this  which  had  been  taken  from  the  poor.  Of  this  Act, 
Blackstone  says,  "  The  further  any  subsequent  plans  departed  from 
this  institution,  the  more  impracticable  and  pernicious  their  visionary 
attempts  have  proved." 

VOL.    III.  2  T 
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each  to  the  soil  of  some  particular  parish.  All  the  evils  of 
serfage  were  brought  back,  without  their  being  entitled  to 
the  sympathy  and  protection  of  a  master.*  If  a  man  sought 
or  obtained  work  in  another  parish  than  his  own,  lie  was 
to  be  removed  hyforcej  even  when  there  was  no  presump- 
tion of  his  becoming  burdensome.  This  law  was  rigorously 
enforced,  and  **  for  the  space  of  above  130  years,  a  man's 
parish  was  in  the  generality  of  cases  almost  literally  his  pri- 
son.'*t  -AU  competition  for  his  labour  was  put  an  end  to, 
he  had  to  accept  whatever  terms  were  offered  him,  and 
if  he  could  get  no  employment  in  his  own  parish,  he  was 
debarr^  from  seeking  it  elsewhere.  To  this  most  grievous 
tyranny  other  burdens  were  soon  added.  Whatwonder  then 
that  the  poor  man's  spirit  sunk,  hope  and  self-respect  left 
him,  he  became  reckless,  he  had  no  chance  left  of  bettering 
his  condition  or  of  providing  for  his  old  age,  and  came  to 
regard  any  attempt  at  saving,  where  it  was  practicable,  as  a 
mere  sacrifice  of  present  enjoyment,  for  the  sake  of  sparing 
the  parish  which  was  bound  to  support  him.  Thus  was 
gradually  lowered  the  standard  of  man  among  a  class,  num- 
bering in  the  origin  but  a  few  unhappy  beings,  but  which 
has  been  gradually  extended  by  tiie  transfer  of  taxation  from 
realized  property  to  the  means  of  production,  until  it  has 

*  1 3  &  14  Charles  II.  ch.  1  ?.  This  Act  was  modified  in  1697 ; 
and  only  repealed  in  1795.  The  repeal  came  too  late  to  remove 
the  evils  it  had  produced. 

f  Adam  Smith  says:  *'  To  remove  a  man  who  has  committed 
no  misdemeanor,  from  the  parish  where  he  chooses  to  reside,  is  an 
evident  violation  of  natural  liberty  and  justice  ;"  and  **  There  is  scarce 
a  poor  man  of  England  of  forty  years  of  age,  who  has  not,  in  some 
part  of  his  life,  felt  himself  most  cruelly  oppressed  by  this  ill-con- 
trived law  of  settlement/'— ITeaiM  of  Nations^  B.  I.  ch.  10.  For 
its  effects  see  also  Ruggle's  "  History  of  the  Poor*'  Vol.  I,  p.  121, 
126,  &  16-2,  and  Sir  Frederick  Eden's  ''State  of  the  Poor^'  Vol. 
I,  p.  177. 
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included  every  seventh  soul  in  England.  These  laws  must 
be  separately  considered,  but  they  can  never  be  a  moment 
absent  from  the  mind,  in  any  useful  inquiry  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  poor. 

The  number  and  incomes  of  the  various  classes  in  Eng- 
land in  1688,  are  stated  as  follows  by  a  cotemporary 
writer.  The  families  of  the  nobility,  160;  bishops,  26  ; 
baronets,  800;  knights,  600;  esquires,  3000;  gentlemen 
12,000 ;  persons  in  offices  (meaning,  apparently,  in  the 
employment  of  Government)  10,000;  merchants  and  traders 
by  sea,  2000;  merchants  and  traders  by  land,  8000  ;  persons 
belonging  to  the  profession  of  the  law,  10,000 ;  of  clergy- 
men, 10,000  ;  freeholders,  18,000;  farmers,  150,000  ;  per- 
sons connected  with  the  sciences  and  liberal  arts,  16,000 ; 
naval  officers,  5000 ;  military  officers,  4000 ;  shop-keepers 
and  tradesmen,  40,000 ;  artisans,  60,000;  common  seamen, 
50,000 ;  common  soldiers,  35,000 ;  labouring  people  and  out 
servants,  364,000 ;  cottagers  and  paupers,  400,000.  The  no- 
bility are  set  down  as  avera^ng  2800/.  a-year ;  the  bishops, 
IdOOZ. ;  baronets,  880/. ;  knights,  650/. ;  esquires  or  untitled 
landed  gentry,  450/. ;  gentlemen,  280/. ;  one  half  of  the 
public  functionaries,  140/.,  the  other,  120/. ;  foreign  mer- 
chants, 400/. ;  home  merchants,  200/. ;  lawyers,  140/. ;  one- 
fifth  of  the  clergy,  60/ ,  of  the  remaining  four- fifths,  45/. ; 
two-ninths  of  the  freeholders,  84/.,  the  remaining  seven- 
ninths,  50/. ;  farmers,  44/. ;  men  of  science  and  the  liberal 
arts,  60/. ;  officers  of  the  navy,  80/. ;  officers  of  the  army^ 
60/. ;  shopkeepers  and  tradesmen,  45/. ;  artisans  and  handi- 
craftsmen, 40/.;  common  seamen,  20/.;  common  soldiers, 
14/.;  labouring  people  and  out-of-door  servants,  15/.; 
cottagers  and  paupers,  6/.  10^. 

^^  According  to  this  statement,  then,  the  highest  grades 
of  the  church,  the  medical  profession,  and  the  army,  brought 
only  an  income  half  as  much  more  than  the  average 
2  T  2 
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annual  earnings  of  a  common  mechanic ;  and  the  amount  of 
the  latter  was  within  four  or  five  pounds  of  the  income  of 
eight  thousand  of  the  deigy  and  the  general  body  of  the 
farmers.  Legal  practitioners,  one  with  another,  did  not 
earn  more  than  between  three  and  four  times  the  income  of 
a  common  mechanic.  This  state  of  things  seems  to  have 
been  widely  difierent  from  that  which  now  exists ;  the 
general  inequality  of  incomes  must  hare  been  much  less, 
and  in  particular,  the  social  position  of  the  mere  labourer 
appears  to  have  approached  much  nearer  than  it  now  does  to 
that  of  the  capitalist/'* 

Poor  laws,  intended  to  rectify  this  condition  have  failed. 
They  have  aggravated  it,  and  assisted  in  drying  up  the 
fountains  of  private  benevolence. 

Mr.  Bosanquet,  writing  in  1841,  says:  ''  This  country 
is  the  most  uncharitable  in  the  world.  The  sums  that  we 
give  in  charity  are  a  mere  pittance,  and  are  shameful  to  the 
name  of  Christian ;  though  pretty  well  for  a  nation  governed, 
as  this  is,  upon  entirely  heathen  principles.  The  state  of  the 
poor  is  the  greatest  disgrace  to  humanity — let  alone  the  name 
of  Christian  which  we  profess— that  ever  has  existed  since 
the  world  began.  The  separation  and  estrangement  of  the 
richer  orders  from  the  poorer  is  indescribably  greater  in  this 
country,  which  professes  the  religion  that  makes  all  men 
brethren,  than  it  ever  was  in  any  country  professedly  or 
practically  heathen-^except,  perhaps,  Rome  in  her  most 
palmy  period;  that  is,  when  she  was  over  ripe,  and  growing 
rotten  and  tottering,  as  we  now  are,  to  our  fell." 

*^The  Workhouse,"  says  the  Poor-law  Commissioner, 
Mr.  Chadwick,  "  should  be  a  place  of  hardship^  of  coarse 
fare,  of  degradation,  of  humility,  it  should  be  administered 

*  From  King*s  Calculations  as  quoted,  Pict.  Hist;  of  England, 
Vol.  VI.  p.  841. 
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with  strictness  and  toith  severity^  it  should  be  as  repulsive  as 
is  consistent  with  humanity." 

Thus  does  scientific  political  economy  teach  hard-hearted- 
ness  towards  the  miserable  beings  whom  our  bad  laws  have 
cast  into  indigence ;  and  the  presence  of  the  most  frightful 
results  of  evil  conduct  prompts  to  no  thought  of  cure — to  n6 
effort  of  self-correction  ~  it  was  error,  it  has  become  insanity. 

Let  us  take  another  instance  of  legislative  interference. 
The  only  real  benefit  lately  conferred  on  labourers,  has  been 
the  furnishing  them  with  small  allotments  of  land.  Between 
two  and  three  centuries  ago,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed  enforcing  this  very  point.  An  Act  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  enacted  that  no  cottage  should  be  built  without 
four  acres  of  land  being  attached  to  it  What  was  the  result  ? 
No  one  would  build  cottages ;  and  though  the  law  was  re- 
pealed in  1775,  the  consequences  remain  in  vice  and  misery 
which  the  world  cannot  match. 

Could  we  but  rid  ourselves  of  our  accursed  faith  in  legis- 
lation,—could  we  but  see  that  every  Act  of  Parliament  has 
for  many  centuries  been  but  a  new  source  of  evil  to  the  poor, 
we  might  have  the  courage  to  take  upon  ourselves  again  the 
extinct  responsibility  belonging  to  man — and  regain  the  lost 
knowledge  of  our  duties,  the  first  exercise  of  which  would 
be  "  to  make  a  bonfire  of  the  statutes.*** 

If  the  eyes  of  selfishness  could  be  opened  and  its  ears 
unstopped,  the  rich  would  know  that  every  burthen  placed 
on  the  poor,  still  falls  but  with  a  double  weight  upon 
themselves ; '  not  their  charity  but  their  very  selfishness 
would  make  them  claim  taxation  as  their  right  and  privilege. 
The  repealing  of  Statute  law  can  alone  bring  sense  as  well 
as  prosperity. 

*  Words  of  Sir  F.  Burdett  before  and  after  he  became  Conser- 
vative. 
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We  are  enjoined  in  the  Word  of  God  to  "  give  to  him 
WHO  askkth/'*  And  we  dispense  ourselves  from  this  duty 
— this  condition  of  belief —by  the  impassibility  of  perform- 
ing it.  Those  who  urge  it,  appeal  to  obligation,  charity, 
and  impulses  within  our  breast,  and  of  course  the  appeal  is 
vain,  because  they  have  to  begin  by  rendering  possible  the 
obedience  they  enforce.  The  laws  that  have  covered  Eng- 
land with  paupers,  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  any  man 
to  be  a  Christian ;  the  first  duty  therefore  of  the  teacher, 
is  to  shew  the  infidelity  of  the  laws,  and  to  unite  men  who 
desire  to  be  Christians  in  removing  them. 

The  Mussulman  never  refuses  charity  when  asked — to 
give  to  him  who  asketh,  is  to  those  we  consider  infidels  a 
common  practice — it  is  to  us  an  impossible  obligation. 
The  diflTerence  of  practice  and  character  lies  in  this  difierence. 
They  have  no  poor  laws,  yet  have  no  paupers.  They  are 
not  enjoined  to  give  to  him  who  asketh — ^they  refuse  not 
when  asked ;— and  the  reason  for  both  is  this :  That  no  such 
laws  as  those  commenced  under  Charles  II.  have  disturbed 
the  relations  of  society  and  the  distribution  of  wealth ;  and 
while,  therefore,  the  class  of  poor  have  not  been  made 
paupers,  the  class  of  rich  have  remained  charitable. 

F.  M. 

{To  be  continued) 


On  the  Absence  of  Pauperism  in  India.. 

(Letter  to  a  Resident  in  India.) 

London,  Feb.  1842. 
I  have  received  this  morning  your  letter  reporting  con- 
versations with  Seid  Hussein  on  the  contrast  presented  by 
England  and  India  in  respect  to  pauperism.  You  enlarge 
on  the  '^  social  amenities  of  the  Indian  population,"  their 
''  charitableness  to  one  another,''  the  '^sacrifices  which  the 

♦  See  a  valuable  short  sermon  on  this  subject,  by  Dr.  Hussey. 
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richer  make  to  their  poorer  relatives/'  and  the  perform- 
ance of  the  obligation  to  divide  what  God  has  given  to  those 
connected  with  them  by  blood,  as  being  observed  **  even 
by  the  basest  criminal." 

In  your  former  letters  upon  this  subject  you  accounted 
for  the  absence  of  pauperism  by  the  low  price  of  food.  I 
am  glad  to  find  in  your  present  letter  that  you  do  not 
account  for  it.  No  one  accounts  for  health.  So  is  it  not 
the  absence  of  pauperism  that  has  to  be  accounted  for  where 
it  is  not  found,  but  its  presence  where  it  is.  It  is  not  the 
disposition  of  man  tp  relieve  from  want  and  suffering  those 
connected  with  him  in  blood  or  in  affection,  that  has  to  be 
accounted  for,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  hardness  of  heart, 
and  unthankfulness.  It  is  not  the  state  of  India  in  this  respect 
that  is  diseased,  but  that  of  England — it  is,  then,  the 
latter  that  is  to  be  accounted  for. 

You  say  that  you  have  difficulty  in  explaining  to  your 
Mussulman  friend,  pauperism  in  England.  Did  you  under- 
stand him  you  would  have  had  no  difficulty  in  making  him 
understand  the  state  of  England.  The  difficulty  lies  the 
other  way ;  it  is  to  make  an  Englishman  understand  the 
state  of  India.  Explain  to  your  Mussulman  friend  that  in 
England,  within  the  last  two  or  three  centuries,  the  village 
chiefs  had  been  gradually  removed,  and  government  officers 
were  appointed  to  collect  the  taxes;  and  that  then,  the 
nation,  not  having  the  power  in  each  spot  to  maintain  its 
customs,  but  united  in  a  general  assembly  to  restrain  the 
power  of  the  monarch,  had  not  the  sense  to  restore  their 
local  customs,  but  established  a  system  of  government  col- 
lection of  revenues,  and  that  their  taxes  were  placed  on 
the  price  of  things.  State  this,  and  then  he  will  soon 
enough  know  that  amongst  us  there  will  be  pauperism, 
uncharitableness,  and  immorality.  Your  Mussulman  friend 
will  then  say  to  you,  ^  this  is  breaking  public  faith,  and 
ruining  private  honesty,  and  overthrowing  customs  (that 
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word  to  them  the  most  sacred  of  all);  it  is  unmaking 
the  king  as  a  king,  and  the  people  as  a  people ;  it  is  con- 
fusing and  disturbing  all  a&irs,  all  order,  all  regulations, 
all  charity." 

All  this  you  will  find  in  that  Mussulman's  estimation  of 
such  a  state,  and  this  explained,  he  will  follow  you  when 
you  describe  pauperism  and  poor  rates — an  additional 
burthen  upon  the  people  for  the  support  of  the  class 
of  indigent,  created  through  the  undue  pressure  of  taxes 
upon  the  sources  of  wealth.  Thus  also  will  he  understand 
the  second  great  symptom  of  the  disease,  a  national  debt, 
when  men  lightly  undertook  expenditure,  and  eyen  war, 
casting  the  penalties  upon  unborn  generations.  These  are 
.  inseparable ;  as  you  see  in  the  country  in  which  you  live  that 
there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  a  poor  law—so  also  will  you 
find  that  there  could  there  be  no  such  thing  as  a  public  debt. 

Now  what  is  it  that  you  see  around  you?  Taxes  are 
realised  for  the  community  exactly  in  the  same  manner 
that  the  profits  of  an  individual  establishment  are  realised. 
In  England  taxes  are  raised  for  the  government  in  such  a 
manner,  as  if  applied  to  a  separate  establishment  would 
instantly  ruin  it.  In  the  first  case  you  have  the  state 
receiving  a  portion  of  the  produce  laid  by  of  the  previous 
year ;  in  the  second  case  you  have  an  anticipation  upon  the 
produce  of  the  following  year,  taken  out  of  the  very  means 
by  which  the  produce  is  to  be  realised.  In  the  first  case 
you  have  the  master  of  the  household  settingby  a  portion  of 
his  gains  after  they  have  come  into  his  coffers.  In  the 
second  you  have  the  master  standing  at  the  door  of  his 
manufactory,  cutting  off  an  ounce  from  every  pound  of 
bread—- clipping  off  an  inch  from  every  yard  of  cloth  that 
enters  it,  and  calling  that  his  gains.  In  the  first  case  things 
go  on  so  simply  and  tranquilly  that  there  is  nothing  to 
strike  you;  in  the  second  the  operations  are  performed 
through  the  agency  of  an  intricate  system  by  the,  agthority 
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of  a  High  Parliament,  so  oonfused  and  loquacious  that 
nothing  can  be  understood.  Absurdities  become  respect- 
able, incongruities  become  doctrines,  volumes  and  volumes 
of  statutes  and  argumentations  produce  the  di3ease,  and 
cover  it  from  scrutiny  and  contempt^  and  it  is  associated  in 
your  mind  with  the  ideas  of  service,  system,  civilization, 
freedom,  and  national  greatness.  In  the  other  the  law,— the 
rule — is  so  simple,  so  true,  that  it  escapes  detection ;  what 
strikes  is  the  abuse  or  the  exception : — but  then  the  very 
exceptions  are  by  us  taken  for  the  rule.  Still  in  India 
there  have  been  four  or  five  men  who  have  borne  testimony 
in  their  words  to  the  value  of  those  things  that,  without 
intention,  they  have  destroyed  by  their  acts.  Take,  for 
instance.  Sir  Thomas  Munro,  Mr.  Holt  M^Kenzie,  &c. 
"  Wherever,'*  says  the  latter,  "  we  have  come  in  contact 
with  the  natives  of  India,  we  have  demoralized  and  degraded 
them  :  wherever  we  have  interfered  with  them  by  laws,  we 
have  shaken  society  to  its  foundation." 

In  India,  as  in  all  Eastern  countries,  there  has  been 
more  or  less  preserved  the  ancient  practice  of  our  own 
country.  Its  excellence  comes  into  evidence  when  in- 
dividuals particularly  gifted  have  come  to  the  direction 
of  afi^rs.  Then  the  suddenness  with  which  anarchy  can 
be  replaced  by  order,  rebellion  by  obedience,  convulsion 
by  security,  wars  by  useful  and  happy  repose,  justifies 
and  explains  the  comparison  of  Alfred  of  the  ancient 
freedom  of  England  to  the  natural  functions  of  a  human 
body  in  health.  That  body  may  be  distracted  by  passions, 
injured  by  accidents;  but  then  preserving  its  organic 
structure  and  natural  health,  it  instantaneously  recovers 
equanimity  or  strength,  when  the  cause  of  passion  or  of 
suffering  is  removed. 

But  the  fiscal  and  financial  bonds  of  modem  Europe — 
which,  whether  termed  **  constitutional"  or  "despotic,"  are 
to  be  found  wherever  self-government  has  been  destroyed — 
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are  a  permanent  organic  disease.  Relieved  from  necessi- 
tiety — free  from  danger, — protected  from  all  external  cause 
of  mental  agony  or  of  physical  assault, — powerful  in  science, 
machinery,  circulation,  distribution, — ^in  all  that  can  subdue 
nature,  and  command  fortune^that  body  neyertheless 
suffers,  and  is  •gitated;— it  has  within  the  seeds  of 
trouble— and  these  are  not  dimiubhed  by  the  hugeness  of 
its  frame,  the  aptitude  of  its  spirit,  or  the  ease  of  its 
circumstances. 

I  have  endeavoured,  especially  in  **  Turkey  and  its  Re- 
sources," to  shew  the  contrast,  political  and  moral,  of  a 
people  governing  itself  and  collecting  its  own  taxes,  and  a 
people  that  has  ceased  to  know  anything  of  its  affairs  by 
having  all  things  drawn  within  the  vortex  of  a  representative 
assembly,  which  constituted  to  protect  the  nation  from  mal- 
versation in  some  men,  has  become  itself  the  veUcle  of 
error  to  all. 

In  the  first : — the  people  are  all  linked  together  by  the 
burden  they  have  to  bear  in  common,  the  ablest  ar&  chosen 
as  the  depositaries  of  public  confidence,  the  rich  are  interested 
in  preventing  their  poorer  neighbours  from  falling  into  the 
class  of  indigent,  all  have  the  sentiment  of  one  and  a  com* 
mon  interest,  and  the  affections  that  flow  from  such  a  sense. 
Pauperism  thus  is  not  created  by  the  law,  and  the  charities 
of  men  remain  warm  and  flowing.  He  who  suffers  **  by  the 
act  of  Godf*  becomes  the  object  of  peculiar  regard.  Yet 
there  is  no  law  to  provide  for  the  poor ;  the  poor  man  for- 
feits not  his  claim  upon  his  brother  man,  nor  does  charity 
sink  in  the  attempt  to  overtake  impracticable  duties.  Can 
you  explain  this  to  an  Englishman  ?  In  words  indeed  you 
may,  but  can  he  feel  it?  No:  impossible;  for  he  cannot 
call  up,  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  simplicity  of  practice,  or 
warmth  of  feeling.  But  the  Eastern,  who  knows  that  our 
revenue  fiedls  on  commerce,  can  work  out  for  himself 
the  consequences;    and  he  then  will  easily  understand 
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how  piiuperism  being  produced,  the  charitable  dispoBi* 
tions  of  men  are  overpowered,  how  the  fiscal  laws  operate 
to  accumulate  large  fortunes  in  few  hands,  and  to  leave 
the  mass  of  a  nation  overflowing  with  wealth,  in  a  state  of 
penury  and  destitution.  It  will  then  become  a  matter 
more  of  imagination  than  of  reasoning,  to  follow  out  the 
amount  of  ill  will,  of  intellectual  opposition,  of  party  dis- 
cord, of  factious  warfare,  that  must  necessarily  flow  from 
these  original  causes  of  evil,  and  react  upon  them.  But  to 
us  this  is  the  natural  existence  of  man, — the  goodly  condi* 
tion  of  a  nation,  and  we  deem  discord  an  evidence  of 
health — ^and  faction  a  source  of  freedom ! 

The  matter  which  I  am  now  touching  is  the  gravest 
which  can  present  itself  to  man*s  consideration.  Your 
country  is  threatened  by  an  enemy  not  capable  of  over- 
powering her  in  strength  ;  but  who  may  be  able  to  subdue 
her  by  higher  intellectual  powers.  That  enemy's  power 
resides  in  knowing  that  of  which  we  are  ignorant-— what 
states  are, — how  they  can  be  dissolved, — how  built  up;  that 
is  to  say,  she  understands  the  errors  of  men  in  regard  to 
government.  No  one  can  help  in  enabling  his  country 
to  escape  from  this  danger,  save  by  understanding  this. 
This  is  that  knowledge  of  the  East,  which  is  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  West ;  this  is  that  knowledge  of  the 
East  which  Russia  possesses,  and  which  we  do  not,  and 
which,  therefore,  she  can  use  for  our  destruction..  This 
is  that  knowledge  which  raises  Russia  above  the  jargon  of 
principles  that  has  unmanned  every  living  being  in  Europe, 
and  this  knowledge  must  be  obtained  before  any  one  can 
emerge  from  that  jargon,  and  come  to  think  of  his  country 
as  a  country,  and  to  be  himself  a  citizen. 

You  say  you  wish  that  every  Member  of  Parliament  had 
to  go  to  India  before  he  entered  that  assembly;  you. 
also  wish  to  have  his  prejudices  removed  before  his  pere- 
grineitions  commence.  But  if  you  enter  into  the  field  of 
wishes  you  may  take  courage  for  a  bolder  stride — wish  that 
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those  men  should  have  sense  enough  to  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  are  incapable  of  governing,  since  so  many 
occasions  to  try  their  hand  and  exert  skill,  have  presented 
experience  only  of  discomfiture  and  disgrace ; — wish  for  them 
so  much  sense  as  in  the  Athenians  of  old,  that  of  seeing 
that  the  system  of  their  state  must  be  simple,  and  cohe- 
rent, in  its  parts  complete,  representing  as  it  were  one 
thought  and  one  mind,  and  therefore  that  it  must  be  the 
reflexion  of  the  breast  of  each,  and  be  reflected  therein.   I 
find  it  as  sahitary  an  idea  to  present  as  it  is  needful  to  com* 
prehend,  that  it  is  the  germ  of  every  Stete  that  has  been 
great,  that  wherever  there  has  been  a  system  that  has  risen 
and  that  has  endured,  it  has  been  the  produce  of  one  man's 
thoughts ;— that  the  subsequent  efibrts  of  legislators  and  of 
laws  have  been  productive  of  evil-^that  we  must  go  backward 
to  find  that  which  is  great  or  free ;  that  therefore,  whoever 
would  make  a  useful  effort  for  his  country  or  himself,  must 
at  once  rise  above  the  surrounding  filth  ;  and  he  has  risen 
above  it  from  the  moment  that  he  dares  to  despise  it. 

What  can  be  better  fitted  to  inspire  a  man  with  this  con« 
sideralion,  than  this  very  thought — a  frightful  disease^that 
of  pauperism-^has  been  created  in  England — a  country  that 
looks  upon  itself  as  the  model  of  constitutions.  The 
country  that  has  created  in  itself  this  most  appalling  and 
loathsome  disease,  cannot  perceive  in  countries  where  this 
disease  has  not  been  engendered  the  character  of  health ! 
It  despises  that  from  which  it  might  learn.  Let  any  man 
consider  that  England,  with  all  its  intellectual  faculties  at 
work  legislating  for  its  people,  has  produced  as  a  result, 
opposition  between  class  and  class,  interest  and  interest — 
let  him  consider  this — ^raising  himself  out  of  the  sounds 
that  fill  his  ear, — and  must  he  not  say,  their  reason  is  folly, 
their  labour  is  injury,  their  mouths  are  running  sores, 
pollution  is  in  their  touch;  henceforward  shall  I  know,  that 
whenever  I  am  like  that  people,  I  must  be  worthless  and 
contemptible.     Let  me  go  then  and  seek  within  myself. 
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to  see  if  I  can  detect  the  common  error  that  belongs  to  the 
race.  Let  me  go  and  examine  other  countries,  and 
search,  to  see  if  by  any  chance  I  may  be  thereby  assisted  in 
my  endeavours. 

The  greatest  fortune  that  can  happen  to  men  is,  to  find 
out  something  different  from  themselves.  That  fortune  you 
possess.  But  it  will  be  fortune  to  you  only  by  your 
making  yourself  in  spirit  a  little  child,  and  growing  up  with 
the  thoughts,  the  feelings,  and  the  very  bodily  existence  of 
the  people  amongst  whom  you  live.  Then  everything  will 
become  plain  and  distinct  around  you.  You  will  know  and 
not  reason^  and  you  will  at  once  acquire  the  means  of  de« 
tecting  fallacy  in  language,  which  renders  reasoning  neces- 
sarily productive  of  error. 

P.S.  The  above  had  been  written  before  I  had  concluded 
the  perusal  of  your  letter.  I  find  in  it  that  you  again  account 
for  the  absence  of  pauperism  in  India,  by  the  charitable 
dispositions  of  the  inhabitants,  not  seeing  that  the  charitable 
disposition  of  the  inhabitants  could  not  endure,  if  pau- 
perism were  common  as  it  is  in  England, — not  seeing  that 
pauperism  is  not  common  as  it  is  in  England,  because  it 
is  not  produced  by  bad  Laws.  You  then  go  and  contrast 
the  character  of  Englishmen  with  that  of  Indians,  taking 
again  as  your  point  of  departure  that  which  is  a  result — a 
series  of  antecedent  causes.  But  I  have  already  said  all  I 
can  say  upon  this  subject.  You  have  got  nothing  to  ac- 
count for  in  India ;  but  there  you  have  to  learn  what  it  is 
that  you  have  to  account  for  in  England.  In  India  you  see 
the  natural  system  of  collecting  taxes,  and  the  consequent 
union  of  the  political  body.  In  England  you  see  that 
natural  system  overthrown,  and  consequently  a  diseased 
state  of  the  body.  The  simplicity  on  the  one  hand  is  no 
more  to  be  despised,  because  the  people  may  be  remote 
and  poor,  than  the  complication  is  to  be  admired  on  the 
other,  because  the  people  subject  to  it  have  made  great 
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mechanical  discoveries,  and  are  in  circumstances  of  power 
and  splendour. 

As  comparing  England  with  India,  I  might  recur  to  the 
words  of  Buike,  who  speaks  of  the  presumption  of  one  of 
ns  in  judging  of  a  state  of  things,  that  has  endured  per- 
manent and  tranquil,  in  as  far  as  government  and  ad- 
ministration is  concerned,  since  primeval  times,  when  all 
around  has  been  subject  to  continual  change,  to  de- 
struction, and  reproduction. 

You  speak  of  some  person  being  so  utterly  worthless 
that  you  cannot  speak  to  him.  What  would  you  say  if  a 
physician  said,  such  a  person  is  so  sick  that  I  cannot  at- 
tend to  him.  Should  the  amount  of  disease  not  be  for 
the  physician,  the  very  reason,  which  would  induce  e£Port 
and  immediate  care  ?  That  man  is  not  in  that  condition  of 
his  own  choice  or  his  own  free  wilL  He  is  such  as  his  age 
and  his  generation  have  made  him.  That  man  might  have 
been  a  self-devoted  citizen  of  Rome,  in  the  third  century 
after  the  building  of  the  city ;  as  well  as  the  repeater  of  the 
puny  fallacies  that  fill  the  mouths  of  the  subjects  of  the 
British  Crown  at  the  present  day«  Recollect  the  words  of 
Ali,  **  Men  resemble  tiieir  age  more  tiian  their  fathers." 


Reply  to  the  foregoing.* 

Hyderabad^  1842. 

I  understand  your  letter  to ,  much  more  clearly  than  I 

could  have  done,  had  I  never  been  in  India,  especially  where 
you  remark,  ^<  If  your  thoughts  are  true  they  are  what  God 
has  given.  Falsehood  only  can  we  call  our  own."  You  say 
that  a  person  in  a  divided  and  erring  generation  cannot 

*  We  regret  that  we  are  unable  at  present  to  complete  the  cor- 
respondence, fragments  of  which  are  Jiere  giren. 
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arrive  at  knowledge  except  by  finding  out  some  co-exbting 
people,  who  retain  the  character  of  antiquity,  and  making 
himself  one  of  them,  not  by  reasoning,  but  by  becoming 
amongst  them  as  a  child,  and  possessing  in  himself  the 
two  existences.     This  I  clearly  comprehend: — Lately  I 
have    had    many    conversations     with    a   delightful    old 
Mussulman — adopting  this  plan  which  you  have  already 
recommended  to  me.    When  I  have  asked  him  in  relation 
to  the  subject  of  your  last  letter,  how  it  was  that  the  popu- 
lation of  Hyderabad,  consisting  of  nearly  three  hundred 
thousand,  most  of  them  armed  to  the  teeth,  having  no  one 
to  look  after  them  at  all    corresponding  to  a  police  or 
national  guard,  should  have  no  idea  of  revolution  against 
the  Nizam,  he  replied,  <<  Such  thoughts  are  not  in  their 
hearts ;"  then  I  had  to  examine  trAy  wb  had  such  thoughts. 
People  in  England  would  content  themselves  with  saying, 
they  are  not  allowed  political  conversation.     It  is  notorious 
through  all  India,  that  the  natives  always  get  news  of  every 
thing  before  official  men,  in  spite  of  our  post,  runners,  des* 
patches,  &c.    The  death  of  Sir  R.  Bumes  was  known  in  the 
bazaar  at  Bombay,  seven  days  before  the  government  was 
apprized  of  it.      During  the  late  mutiny  of  the  troops 
about  the  reduction  of  pay,  the  eagerness  of  even  the 
lowest  natives  in  the  cantonment  to  hear  every  thing  was 
incredible;  but  the  Nizam's  subjects  with  all  this  love  of 
talking  about  public  affairs,  have  no  difference  of  opinions 
upon  them — no  political  principles — ^^  such  thoughts  are  not 
in  their  hearts,"  as  Mahommed  Seid  Hussein  said  to  me. 
They  have  indeed  a  great  hatred  to  the  English,  but  in  this 
they  are  unanimous — and  this  alone  has  been  the  reason  of 
the  insurrections  in  Central  India. 


On  politeness  ab  NECESSARY  in  thb  BRINGING  UP 
or  CHILDREN,  and  ths  GOVERNING  op  STATES. 


TO  ▲  LADT   Iir  INDIA. 


I  WAS  delighted  with  the  few  words  you  have  said,  of  children 
ID  India.  You  are  surprised  that  children  with  them  are  not 
**  untoward"  and  "  boisterous/*  .and  are  "  equable,**  **  warm- 
hearted/' and  ''  Bubmissiye."  Yet  in  the  East  yon  will  never 
see  children  enticed  by  recompense,  or  driven  by  punishment ; 
yon  will  find  no  theories  or  doctrines  on  the  subject)  nor 
will  you  discover  throughout  the  whole  of  the  East  a  single 
being  who  ever  heard  of  JEducation  any  more  than  they  have 
heard  of  Legulatum.  The  child  there  **is  taught/'  he 
**  learns,*'  he  goes  to  school ;  but  there  is  no  created  entity 
called  '<  Education,"  who  is  to  do  things  on  children,  &c. 
Children  in  Earope  you  now  know  are  **  rude"  and  **  bois-^ 
terous,"  and  **  difficult  to  manage ;"  yet  with  us  the  greatest 
men  have  been  devoted  to  this  science ;  interminable  writing 
takes  place  upon  it }  fathers  study ;  mothers  read ;  politicians 
legislate ;  children  are  reatoned  with  ;  children  are  punished  y 
myriads  of  little  works  adapted  to  their  state  and  faculties 
are  scattered  over  the  land ;  and  all  these  efforts  are  made  by 
a  people  distinguished  for  intelligence ;  and,  after  all,  they 
obtain  results  which  you  recognise  as  inferior  to  those  ob- 
tained by  an  ignorant  people,  and  that  without  either  thought 
or  effort  on  their  part. 

If  you  will  bend  yonr  mind  to  observing  the  bearing  of  an 
infant,  even  before  it  can  articulate,  you  will,  perhaps,  see  one 
cause  of  the  difference.  That  infant  will  commence  its  inter- 
course with  its  kind,  by  the  modulation  of  its  actions  into  the 
expression  of  its  first  impulses  of  love ;  these  will  thereby  find 
vent,  before  speech  comes  to  its  aid.  The  teaching  of  an 
Eastern  child  comes  before  it  speaks ;  it  learns  to  practise 
politeness  before  it  can  articulate  words.  Affection  grows 
with  the  habit  of  demonstrating  it — affection  urges  to  endea- 
vour to  win  the  respect  of  those  nearest,  and  is  the  mainspring 
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which  sets  all  our  good  energies  to  work.  The  strength  of 
this  spring  depends  on  infantine  habits  and  forms — where  U 
is  found  there  will  be  no  sentence  written  on  the  subject,  no 
argument.  The  difference  of  resulU  then^  and  the  difference 
of  character^  lies  in  the  difference  of  the  manners  of  different 
ages  and  countiies*  What  philosophy  could  discover  this? 
What  reasoning,  which  only  adjusts  and  arranges  conclusions, 
could  penetrate  into  any  thing  so  simple  as  this  ? 

With  the  alteration  of  the  mind  of  a  people  every  word 
changes  its  value,  for  the  words  are  but  symbols.  Thus  does 
it  become  impossible'  for  a  people  to  understand  the  change 
which  it  undergoes,  seeing  only  the  image  of  its  own  thoughts 
reflected  in  the  symbols  used  to  describe  others  or  themselves 
at  other  times.  Our  nation  thus  stands  in  regard  to  itself  in 
by-gone  times  as  to  the  East  at  the  present  day.  As  an 
Englishman  of  the  nineteenth  century  I  can  no  more  under* 
stand  the  Englishman  of  the  seventeenth,  than  as  an  English- 
man I  can  understand  the  living  Turk ;  and  if  the  Englishman 
of  1600  lived  now  on  the  earth,  and  I  saw  him,  I  should 
misconceive  and  misrepresent  him  just  as  much  as  the  Turk. 
But  if  I  place  myself  in  the  East  as  a  little  child— enter  by 
their  door  of  demeanour  into  their  world  of  existence,  then 
may  I  become  Eastern  without  ceasing  to  be  European. 

But  is  not  this  the  road  to  the  knowledge  of  my  own  race 
and  country  ?  Does  not  that  which  you  see  of  children  in  the 
East  recall  to  you  British  traditions  and  give  you  their  inter- 
pretation ? 

In  these  lines  I  have  had  in  view  first  to  give  you  encou- 
ragement ;  and  secondly,  to  point  to  the  easiest  road  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  country  in  which  you  are  placed, — a  road 
too  peculiarly  attractive*  It  passes  through  the  simplest  and 
tenderest  of  woman's  affections,  and  conducts  to  the  loftiest 
aspirations— the  love  of  country  and  the  knowledge  of  men. 

But  above  all  things  be  assured  of  your  weakness.  Dread 
familiarity  with  words  and  their  power,  make  an  effort  to 
escape  from  the  region  of  phantoms.  Humble  yourself  down 
to  the  consciousness  that  you  are  but  as  a  worm  crawling  ofi 
the  earth,  yes,  there  lies  security,  for  who  crawls  touches  the 

VOL.   III.  2   u 
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ground  at  every  point.  You  will  find  that  the  real  gold  i# 
that  which  meii  look  upon  as  mud,  and  that  the  pearls  are 
those  things  which  are  trodden  under  foot. 

I  cannot  help  calling  your  attention  to  an  expression  you 
use  in  describing  the  effect  on  the  little  grandchild  of  Nadir 
Shah  of  the  rudeness  of  an  English  company.  You  say  that 
he  was  moved  to  tears  because  his  Salaam  was  not  returned. 
These  words  would  convey  your  meaning  to  an  Eastern  but 
aot  to  an  European.  For  the  latter  it  would  have  been  requisite 
to  have  said  that  he  was  moved  to  tears  because  his  salutation 
had  not  been  returned.  If  you  had  correctly  translated 
salaam  you  would  have  used  the  word  **  bow."  By  using 
the  Eastern  term  the  mind  is  carried  away  from  the  idea  of 
the  absence  of  politeness  in  the  European  which  it  was  your 
intention  to  convey^  fixing  the  attention  on  a  peculiar  foreign 
practice;  which  calls  forth  feelings  of  self-complacency  which 
it  was  exactly  your  object  to  destroy. 

This  by  way  of  shewing  what  I  mean  in  speaking  of  value 
in  the  dirt  which  men  tread  under  foot-— and  what  means  and 
what  implements  can  We  have,  saving  the  things  cast  out  and 
trodden  down  by  the  wise  and  the  great  of  the  earth  ? 

Mark  the  varieties  of  attitude  and  the  shades  in  speech, 
address,  &c.  which  constitute  the  hinging  up  of  Eastern 
children.  Therein  will  you  find  the  constitution  of  Oriental 
States.  These  are  permanent ;  the  impress  is  indelible ;  it  is 
stamped  in  infancy  by  mothers. 

One  of  the  earliest  regulations  in  Menoo's  code  fixes  the 
point  at  which  on  the  entrance  of  the  mother-in-law  the  son  is 
ie  stand  up.  I  mention  this  to  indicate  the  connexion  of  daily 
practice,  social  manners,  and  political  laws,  to  shew  that  it  is 
in  teaching  manners  to  children  that  the  permanency  of  their 
political  condition  subsists. 

A  Prussian  diplomatist  once  said  to  me,  ''  The  height  of 
my  ambition  is  to  have  three  years  to  spend  in  a  Brahmin 
"village."  That  such  thoughts  should  be  in  Europe  !  that  they 
should  not  be  comprehended  among  the  rulers  of  India !  Well 
may  Warren  Hastings  have  said  that  that  conquest  was  **  made 
by  accident  and  retained  by  crime." 


The  master  and  his  SERVANTS. 
(sugar  debate.) 


*'  Do  you,  Caesar,  intend  to  vote  before  or  after  ?     If  first,  your 
op)8nai  uoiu  be  mine — if  last,  I  may  have  the  misfortune  to 

diflTer  with  you."— Cnetnj  Piso  to  Tiberius. 
^  Good  faith  and  folly  have  been  so  long  in  opposition,  that  the 

reverse  is  now  the  fashion,  and  the  man  without  principle  is  now 

considered  the  man  of  capacity." — Junius. 


Supposing  the  master  of  a  large  establishment,  on  re- 
turning to  his  home  or  his  senses,  after  some  years  of 
absence,  discovered  that  his  confidential  servants  had  been 
cheating  and  defaming  him,  and  allowing  bis  property  to 
go  to  decay,  plotting  with  his  enemies,  and  then  embroil- 
ing his  affairs,  so  as  to  leave  them  one  mass  of  inextricable 
confusion,  would  he  not  send  for  the  police,  and  hand  over 
to  the  law  those  who  had  thus  incurred  Its  penalties  ?  If 
he  did  not  do  so,  and  merely  discarded  them  with  retiring 
pensions,couId  he  expect  that  the  next  set  of  servants  he  en- 
gaged would  serve  him  better  ?  Whatever  their  intentions, 
receiving  a  charge  so  dilapidated,  and  where  every  sense 
of  responsibility  and  habit  of  order  had  been  destroyed, 
the  new  servants  would,  of  necessity,  fall  from  the  first 
hour,  into  the  tracks  of  their  predecessors,  and  soon  into 
their  dispositions. 

Supposing  the  master  had  only  to  choose  his  servants 
between  the  set  discarded  and  the  set  in  place,  what  a 
predicament  would  he  not  be  in  ;  there  would  be  no  limit 
to  what  they  might  inflict,  or  he  endure.  The  master 
might  at  first  appear  an  object  of  commiseration,  but 
when  it  was  seen  that  he  had  brought  all  this  upon  him- 
self, by  not  applying  to  the  police  officer,  he  would  become 
an  object,  not  of  pity,  but  contempt;  and  as  many  de- 
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pended  on  liiin  for  subsistence,  and  as  the  second  set  of 
servants  had  been,  by  his  pusillanimity,  converted  into 
rogues,  the  master's  character  would  soon  deservedly 
become  the  object  to  all  beholders  of  disgust  and  abhor- 
rence ;  and  when  the  second  steward  lorded  it  over  his 
underlings,  and  his  lord,and  the  lord  cringed  and  crouched, 
then  would  be  no  more  pity  earned  by  the  weakness  of  the 
one,  than  respect  conciliated  by  the  strength  of  the  other. 

Hie  recent  Ministers  of  England  had  perpetrated  in 
her  name  the  blackest  crimes,  and  practised  on  her  the 
vilest  fraud  ;  they  had  involved  her  in  a  false  course, 
and  blinded  her  by  confusing  her  affairs.  She  dis- 
carded without  punishing  them.  Their  successors  could 
then  only  follow  in  the  same  course ;  no  decision  to  change 
had  been  taken,  no  judgment  had  been  rendered,  no  inves- 
tigation even  had  taken  place ;  the  new  administration 
could  not  be  expected  to  be  better,  and  the  only  check  over 
them  was  the  very  men  who  had  been  turned  out.  There  was 
therefore  reason  for  their  being  as  bad,  and  cause  for  their 
being  worse;  for  while  their  opponents  would  take  care 
to  prevent  them  from  being  better,  the  ill  fame  of  those 
opponents  suffered  them  to  sink  far  lower  than  their  op- 
ponents before  those  could  be  again  restored  to  favour. 

The  two  parties  hang  as  weights  in  opposing  scales,  the 
rise  of  the  one  depending  on  the  depression  of  the  other. 
But  in  each  of  these  alternations  the  nation  sinks  lower 
and  lower.  Each  stage  attained  we  are  more  advanced 
towards  the  precipice ;  each  hour  effects  a  change  in  the 
disease  for  the  worse ;  each  holder  of  power  is  the  worst 
that  has  been  seen,  until  he  surrenders  it  to  a  successor. 

The  <<  discipline  "  recently  applied  to  the  Conservative 
body  will  have  the  effect  of  exasperating  it  against  its 
leader,  and  of  degrading  it  in  the  eyes  of  the  nation.  By 
submitting  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  the  support  of  their 
party,  4he  Goaservatrves  are  restoring  their  opponents  to 
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character  now,  aftd  hereafter  to  power--tbey  are,  aa  a 
party,  committing  suicide. 

The  newspapers  speak  of  the  Government  losing; 
the  confidence  of  the  nation,  and  concliide  that  another 
election  will  soon  come.  But  it  is  not  tftisy  it  is  the 
House  of  Commons  that  will  lose  the  people's  confidence, 
or  rather  excite  its  disgust,  and  may  finally  become  the 
object  of  its  vengeance.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  the 
whole  nation  was- aroused  to  a  great  and  dangerous  effort^ 
which  exhausted  itself  in  a  reformation  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  If  they  find  again  the  same  reason  to  desire  a 
change,  there  will  be  presented  greater  neeessity  with 
smaller  hope.  The  events  of  the  last  fortn^^ht  will  go 
far  to  prepare  for  another  convulsion^  and  to  point  to 
another  conclusion.  When  they  cease  to  see,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  body  to  be  reformed,  they  will  come  to  see 
in  it  an  enemy  to  be  destroyed. 

The  head  of  a  King  has  fallen  upon  the  scaffold  ;  a  cor- 
poral's guard  has  cleared  and  shut  up  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Were  there  then  the  pretensions  in  a  Monarch 
that  are  now  found  in  a  Minister  ?— was  there  any  base- 
ness of  a  House  of  Commons  in  1654  to  equal  that  of  a 
House  of  Commons  in  1844  ?  Were  there  in  fingland 
then,  a  million  five  hundred  thousand  paupers^  or  were 
there  then  three  millions  of  human  beings  dependent  on 
daily  contingencies  for  daily  bread  ?  Was  there  then  no 
control  over  Ministers,  no  judicial  process  for  asserting  of 
laws,  or  to  serve  as  a  safety-valve  for  popular  discontent? 
Were  there  then  millions  upon  millions  squandered,  in 
foreign  crimes,  with  thousands  upon  thousands  of  British 
subjects  caused  to  bleed  ?  No — there  was  not  then  the 
thousandth  part  of  the  causes,  as  now  existing,  for  these 
tragic  events.  How  then  are  we  free  from  similar  scenes  ? 
It  is  another  kind  of  men  that  now  inhabit  England— idle 
talkers,  factious  disputants,  men  occupied  with  a  thousand 
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▼agaries  and  speculations  upon  all  subjects.    That  wbicb 
is  the  safety  of  the  present  hour  against  convulsion  is 
this,  that  it  is  not  tbe  will  nor  the  capacity  of  a  few  men 
that  purposely  misdirect  or  visibly  control   affairs,  but 
that  the  evil  comes  from  the  nation  itself.      It  has  its 
roots  as  wide  as  England,  it  has  its  echo  and  protection  in 
tbe  breast  of  every  man.    We  then  suffered  from  despotism 
in  some,  but  now  from  error  in  all.    Now,  too,  it  is  not  few 
that  will  suffer  and  a  few  that  will  be  punished — all  will 
sink.      When  endurance  of  mere   bodily   suffering  has 
reached  its  limit, — when  the  rise  of  speculative  doctrine 
shall  have  attained  the  overflowing  point — then  indeed 
will  you  have  Crown  and  House  of  Commons  swept  away, 
with  the  whole  of  the  governing  classes,  then  indeed  will 
yon  have  convulsion  that  will  end  in  anarchy  and  be  fol- 
lowed by  ruin.    It  will  not  be  tbe  driving  forth  of  a  Par- 
liament, but  it  will  be  a  revolution  as  has  been  seen  in 
France.     It  will  not  be  only  a  revolution  as  has  been  seen 
in  France,  where  a  fearful  change  within  gave  vigour  and 
triumph  abroad,  but  one  in  which  foreign  subjection  will 
be  tbe  fruit  and  consequence — one  in  which  hunger  will 
play  its  part  upon  the  surviving  victor,  and  foreign  sub* 
jugation  conclude  the  chapter. 

In  the  late  debate,  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  with  extreme 
naivety,  alleges  in  defence  all  that  could  be  urged  in 
crimination  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  says,  *'  I  am 
not  inconsistent  in  voting  opposite  ways,  when  I  voted 
against  the  government  I  considered  at  the  moment  only 
the  question,  but  now  I  find  that  my  vote  may  affect  Sir 
R.  Peel's  tenure  of  office,  this  is  a  new  element,  I  there- 
fore vote  the  other  way." 

Sir  Robert  Peel  has  thus  the  party*conscience  of  every 
man  at  bis  merciless  disposal :  dishonour  becomes  consis- 
tency, and  duty  to  the  state,  treachery  to  the  party ;  and 
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these  weapons  he  can  use  on  the  most  frivolous  pretext. 
It  is,  in  fact,  no  longer  principles  of  a  party,  but  follies*  of 
a  minister. 

Such  contingencies  have  been  already  contemplated 
and  examined  by  former  Statesmen  in  England,  and  we 
subjoin  a  couple  of  extracts  that  exactly  define  the  one  and 
the  other  position. 

*'  We  have  seen,"  says  the  Craftsman,  **  such  men 
obstinately  pursuing  a  scheme,  and  insolently  declaring  in 
opposition  to  the  known  sense  of  a  whole  people,  that  it 
must  and  shall  go  down  ;  because  they  had  gone  too  far  to 
retreat  without  discovering  their  weakness  and  giving 
their  enemies  an  advantage  over  them.  Thus  a  Nation 
ought  to  be  ruined  according  to  this  modest  doctrine,  for 
no  other  reason  than  to  divert  a  storm,  which  one  or  two 
rash  and  guilty  men  had  drawn  upon  themselves." 

"  Tlie  honor  of  a  party  is  to  adhere  to  one  another 
right  or  wrongs  and  though  their  chief  be  a  knave  or  a 
traitor,  their  honour  is  engaged  to  be  honest  to  him,  in  all 
his  rogueries  and  treasons.'^f 

We  have  now  to  observe,  that  if  the  Parliament  had 
bad  the  sense  not  to  rescind  its  vote,  its  will  would  have 
been  asserted  without  the  Government  having  been  dis- 
placed;  then  would  the  idea  have  presented  itself,  that 
questions  might  be  examined  in  themselves  without  refe- 

*  On  the  present  occasion  it  is  the  mcFe  mistake  of  a 
Minister — Sir  R.  Peel  fancied  he  nvas  doing  something  agreeable 
to  the  House. 

"  There  was  a  third  reason  also  for  postponing  the  measure  till 
next  year,  which  in  our  opinion  was  equally  conclusive,  How  were 
we  to  deal  with  this  question  of  the  admission  of  Foreign  Sugar  ? 
To  propose  the  continuance  of  the  Income  Tax,  and  make  no  pro- 
posal on  the  subject  of  Sugar,  would  probably  NOT  have  con- 
ciliated the  support  of  the  House  of  Commons. 

f  Cato's  Letters. 
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rence  to  the  existence  of  a  Mioistry.  Then  would  we 
have  undoubtedly  been  freed  from  the  dilemma^  that  if  we 
are  not  governed  by  the  one  faction  we  must  be  governed 
by  the  other.  This»  Sir  R.  Peel,  with  a  discerning 
eye,  took  especial  care  to  prevent.  He  alone  in  the 
House  saw  this,  and  what  cannot  the  seeing  man  do  with 
the  blind. 

<<  If  the  measure/'  says  be,  ^*  be  an  unimportant  one, 
in  proportion  to  its  unimportance,  is  it  significant  of— a 
want  of  confidence  in  our  administration."  Throwing  the 
matter  back  into  '<  Whig  or  Tory"  again.  ''  If  it  be  a 
matter  of  unimportance,  we  cannot  consent  to  concede  to 
the  proposition.'' 

The  question  on  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  fixed  to  crack 
the  conscience  of  Parliament,  involved  no  principle,  inter- 
fered with  no  project,  however  reckless,  he  was  moved  by 
no  fSEmaticism  or  passion.  It  is  not  on  his  ^*  hxuT  of  ven- 
geance against  the  A%hans,  or  on  his  '^  great  principle** 
of  robbery  against  the  Scindians,  it  is  not  on  his  ^^  dvil 
war*'  with  Ireland,  springing  from  his  Saxon  sympathies, — 
on  forest  privileges  prompt^  by  Norman  sportsmanship, 
that  he  stakes  ministerial  existence :— there  is  nothing 
about  the  Sugar  Duties,  that  involves  party  objects,  or  can 
command  respect  by  purpose,  earnestness,  capacity,  or 
will ;  the  plan  of  the  Sugar  Duties  was  not  even  bis  own, 
it  was  adopted  from  the  anti-slavery  association  f 

Now  look  at  the  project  of  Lord  Ashley  and  its  result, 
look  at  Lord  Aberdeen's  words  about  Texas  and  their 
result.  Sir  R.  Peel's  about  French  alliances  and  their 
result.  Look  at  the  recall  of  the  Governor-General  by 
the  Court  of  Directors,  look  at  the  result  of  the  bill  in 
Canada.  Look  at  their  commercial  treaties,  their  Prussian 
negotiations.  Home  government, — commercial  projects. — 
international  law, — external  alliance, — colonial  legislation, 
— Indian  govemment,^-e  very  where  miserable  acts,  silly 
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tboughtS)  absurd  couclasions,  and  lamentable  speeches  and 
failures.  In  face  of  this  augmentation  of  confusion  and 
difficulties  within,  on  every  subject,  and  throughout  the 
world  in  every  region ; — in  all  they  again  intermeddle— «-in 
each  they  stake  and  compromise  their  character, — involve 
and  endanger  England.  Three  years  ago  their  assumption 
of  the  reins  of  office  was  hailed  in  exultation  and 
hope.  England  had  escaped  from  the  hands  of  men 
worthless  and  criminal.  See  where  we  are — where  will 
we  be  three  years  hence  ? 

If  there  appeared  reasonable  grounds  to  expect  an 
opening  for  employment  in  any  branch  of  industry  or  for 
distinction  in  any  field  of  science,  you  would  find  many 
young  men  preparing  themselves  by  the  requisite  study  to 
occupy  it.  Is  it  impossible  that  there  should  be  found 
among  the  young  or  their  instructors,  some  to  see  in  the 
confusion  of  misunderstood  affairs,  an  opening  for  men  ? 
If  none  prepare  accordingly,  by  study  of  the  laws,  to  see 
their  way  through  the  confusion  of  their  times — then  is 
our  case  desperate. 


The  crown  and  the  PEOPLE  against  the 
FACTIONS. 


*  The  nation  is  neither  Whig  nor  Tory. — Sir  Richard  Vyvyan. 


The  people  of  England  labour  under  the  lamentable 
delusion,  that  there  is  no  other  statesman  but  Sir  Robert 
Peel.  They  acknowledge  the  existence  of  many  valuable 
men  in  all  the  different  departments  of  society, — they 
admit  that  there  is  no  lack  of  persons  fit  to  command  an 
army  or  a  fleet — they  confess  the  presence  of  great  talent 
at  the  bar — their  utmost  diligence  can  scarcely  keep 
pace  with  the  works  of  literary  merit,  with  which  they 
are  deluged  by  the  press — and  education,  by  which  both 
citizens  and  statesmen  are  formed,  they  hold  to  be  vastly 
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improved  in  the  present  day ;  and  yet  they  have  per^ 
saaded  each  other,  that  for  governing  the  nation,  they 
have  bot  a  single  man  ! — and  that  man  one  in  whom  no 
trust  has  ever  been  placed  by  one  half  of  the  people,  and 
who  has  now  deceived,  disappointed,  and  disgusted  the 
other  half! — But  when  Sir  R.  Peel  shall  be  required  to 
pay  the  debt  of  nature,  as  one  day  he  must— ^the  nation 
will  then  be  obliged  to  get  on  without  him — it  has  not 
yet  carried  its  monomania  so  far  as  to  believe  him  to  be 
immortal,  it  has  therefore  to  contemplate  this  contingency. 
Perhaps,  when  that  time  comes,  they  will  themselves 
be  the  most  surprised  to  find  that  he  could  ever  for  a 
moment  have  been  trusted  ? — ^Tben  nothing  will  remain 
but  his  long  speeches,  and  the  remembrance  of  his  large 
majorities — then  will  they  detect  as  little  sense  in  the 
one,  as  reason  in  the  other,  and  discover,  as  it  sometimes 
is  discovered,  at  certain  periods  in  the  history  of  nations, 
that  claims  to  contemporary  power  have,  only  been  titles 
to  posthumous  infamy. 

Men  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  speak  now  with  disgust  of 
the  Minister  and  his  party,  and  will  soon  so  speak  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  But  it  ought  to  be  our  part  to  cure. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  only  what  we  make  it.  In 
private  life  when  a  man  finds  that  the  conduct  of  his 
representative  in  any  matter,  has  become  infamous,  he 
feels  that  unless  he  dissolves  the  connection  between  thenf, 
he  becomes  infamous  himself. — But  unfortunately  no  man 
thinks  of  his  representative  in  Parliament,  as  he  would 
do  of  his  agent  in  private  affairs. 

The  Sovereign  formerly  coalesced  with  the  People 
against  the  usurpation  of  the  Barons.  Will  not  the 
Sovereign  to-day  protect  the  nation  from  the  villany  of 
the  Cabinets  ?  and  cannot  the  nation  be  brought  to  see 
that  it  is  no  longer  a  question  of  Whig  or  Tory,  but  of 
Cabinets  against  Crown,  nation,  honesty,  and  law  ? 

W.  C. 


The  opening  of  LETTERS. 


When  heretofore  Englishmen  in  foreign  countries  beard 
of  mean  and  shameful  acts  in  government,  and  slavish  sub- 
mission in  nations — they  were  wont,  with  inward  exultation, 
to  exclaim — **Tbis  could  not  be  done,  and  would  not  be 
tolerated  in  England  !"     There  was  no  point  on  which  they 
more  proudly  contrasted  their  condition  with  that  of  conti- 
nental nations^  than  in  regard  to  the  inviolability  of  epistolary 
correspondence.    "  It  is  felony  by  British  law  to  open  letters, 
and,  thank  God,  the  Government  of  free  England  is  not 
above  the  law."     It  was,  however,  known  to  some  that  this 
was  a  delusion,  and  that  the  practice  of  opening  letters  was 
conducted  in  England  with  more  system  than  in  any  other 
country,  Russia  excepted.     The  cabinet  is  not  here,  as  in 
Austria  supervised  by  a  monarch — nor,  as  in  France,  by 
a  parliament :   while  the  practice  not  being  suspected,  those 
who  had  anything  to  conceal  took  no  measures  for  con- 
cealment.    Thus  it  was  that  in  the  Post  Office  there  came 
to  be  formed  a  distinct  department,  composed  latterly  of 
sixteen  clerks,  for  the  opening,  copying,  and  re-sealing  of 
letters,  and  that  certain  expert  persons  were  in  a  similar 
manner  employed  for,   though   not   under    the   roof  of, 
the  Foreign  Office.     Nevertheless,  when  such  things  were 
mentioned,  they  were  not  believed,  and  were  set  down  as 
malicious  calumnies,  and  interested  inventions. 

This  practice  was,  then,  as  secret  as  shameful,  and  the 
successive  cabinets  were  severally  degraded,  and  linked 
together  by  this  common  bond  of  guilt.  By  this  alone  was 
it  brought  to  pass,  that  an  honest  man  could  no  longer  be 
minister. 

On  the  14th  of  June,  a  Petition,  with  four  signatures 
appended  to  it,  was  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
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wherein  it  is  stated,  that  the  petitiouers  **  during  the  last 
month,  had  sent  letters  through  the  Post  Office,  for  no 
political  purpose,  and  containing  no  libellous  matter,  nor 
treasonable  comments  upon  the  Government  of  the  country ; 
that  these  letters  had  been  detained  by  the  government  be- 
yond the  time  of  their  delivery ;  that  their  seals  had  been 
broken ;  that  they  had  been  opened  and  read  by  certain  of 
the  authorities  belonging  to  Her  Majesty's  Post  Office." 
The  petitioners  stated  **  that  they  considered  such  a  practice, 
introducing  as  it  did  the  spy  system  of  foreign  states,  as 
repugnant  to  every  principle  of  the  British  Constitution, 
and  subversive  of  the  public  confidence,  which  was  so 
essential  to  a  commercial  country.  They  were  prepared  to 
prove  the  truth  of  these  allegations,  and  prayed  that  the 
House  would  be  pleased  to  grant,  without  delay,  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire,  and  give  immediate  redress  to  the 
petitioners,  and  prevent  the  recurrence  of  so  infamous  and 
unconstitutional  a  practice." 

Sir  James  Oraham  declined  to  answer  the  questions  put 
to  him,  as  to  fact  or  law. 

The  law  empowering  the  Government,  under  certiun  re- 
strictions, and  by  certain  forms,  to  open  letters,  was  passed  in 
times  of  danger  from  secret  plots  in  favour  of  a  Pretender ; 
but  even  then  the  Parliament  went  no  further  than  to  sufier 
the  opening  of  letters  on  a  special  warrant  for  each  letter 
so  opened,  in  consequence  of  information  lodged. 

Now,  when  no  such  occasion  exists— now,  when  there  is 
liberty  and  philanthropy,  when  men,  in  fact,  are  nothing, 
and  opinions  everything,  when  conspiracies  are  no  longer 
hatched  but  in  the  market-place — when  all  conspire,and  poli- 
tics are  only  plots — now  that  the  opening  of  letters  can  only 
serve  Abigail  gosrip,  or  personal  intrigue*— it  is  practised 

*  There  was  thus  shewn  up  an  intercepted  letter  of  Lord 
Grey  to  Princess  Lieven,  by  the  heretofore  colleagues  of  Lord 
Grey! 
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without  measure-^and  avowed  without  shame.  Before 
known  it  was  too  shameful  to  be  believed— when  proved  it 
is  placidly  accepted.  All  that  they  are  occupied  in  is 
believing  or  disbelieving,  and  it  is  all  one  whether  they 
believe  or  deny. 

When,  a  century  ago,  this  matter  was  under  discussion— 
the  matter  we  mean  of  special  or  general  warrant,  not  the 
unauthorized  and  systematic  violation  of  epistolary  corres- 
pondence,— ^the  «  CraftsmarC^  observed : — 

<^  If  the  Romans  had  been  told  in  the  days  of  Augustus 
that  the  time  would  come  when  a  horse  should  be  made 
Consul,  they  would  have  been  extremely  surprised ;  but  they 
were  not  surprised  when  the  thing  happened." 

The  Romans  under  Caligula  would  not  have  believed 
the  nomination  of  the  horse  the  day  before  it  took  place. 
The  day  after,  like  the  English  under  Victoria,  they  accom- 
modated themselves  to  their  circumstances* 

TTie  House  of  Lords  is  a  branch  of  the  Constitution, 
fitted  to  restrain  popular  impulses,  and  to  dignify  tlie 
acts  of  the  Government  and  the  discussions  of  the  Legis- 
lature by  the  solemnity  of  their  judgment,  and  the  ele- 
vation of  their  character— How  do  they  treat  this  matter? 
— Are  they  indignant  at  the  baseness  of  the  act — or  at  the 
still  viler  exhibition  respecting  it  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ?  Do  they  prove  upon  this  occasion— this  special  occa- 
sion for  them,  their  usefulness  as  guardians  of  morals,  of  man- 
ners, and  of  laws?  Nothing  of  the  kind,  there  is  no  step  taken 
—no  vote  passed  —no  address  to  the  Crown — no  censure- 
no  impeachment.  No,  not  even  a  declaratory  act !  There 
is  nothing  of  all  that  had  on  such  an  occasion  to  be  done 
— some  words  indeed,  and  that  all  is  nothing.  There 
were,  however,  two  lawyers,  who  severely  censured  the  act 
that  had  been  committed  and  the  law  as  it  stood,  and  these 
were  Lords  Denman  and  Campbell.  The  Post-office  laws 
have  been  changed,  namely,  in  1830  and  in  1837.     At  the 
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first  period.  Lord  Denman  was  law  adviser  of  the  Crown , 
and  he  expresses  his  astonishment  that  the  clause  confer- 
ring the  power  of  issuing  special  warrants,  should  hare  been 
retained.  At  the  latter  periodi  Lord  Campbell,  was  law 
adviser  of  the  Crown,  and  though  greater  laxity  was  then  . 

introduced  into  the  wording  of  the  Bill,  as  was  by  some 
judged,  yet  he.  Lord  Campbell,  conceived  that  Bill  as  no 
ways  sanctioning  the  act  of  the  Government;  which,  in  fact,  . 

was  to  allege  that  the  Home  Secretary  and  those  employed  I 

by  him,    were  guilty  of  felony.      He   said  that  the  act  ' 

would  be  construed  *'  in  any  court  of  Justice,  strictly  and  to 
this  effect— that  there  should  be  a  particular  and  express 
warrant  in  respect  to  every  one  of  the  letters  to  be  opened."  | 

We  have  been  struck  with  a  letter  on  the  subject  from  | 

Mr.  Carlyle,  which  appeared  in  the  Times.  It  is  a  sign  of 
the  times  when  this  teacher  that  might  is  right  can  be  with- 
drawn from  his  dreams, — he  says : 

*'  Whether  the  extraneous  Austrian  Emperor  and  miserable  old 
chimera  of  a  Pope  shall  maintain  themselves  in  Italy,  or  be  obliged 
to  decamp  from  Italy,  is  not  a  question  in  the  least  vital  to  English- 
men. But  it  is  a  question  vital  to  us  that  sealed  letters  in  an  English 
post  office  be,  as  we  all  fancied  they  were,  respected  as  things  sacred ; 
that  opening  roen*s  letters,  a  practice  near  of  kin  to  picking  men's 
pockets,  and  to  other  still  viler  and  far  fataler  forms  of  scoundrelism, 
be  not  resorted  to  in  England,  except  in  cases  of  the  very  last  ex- 
tremity. When  some  new  Gunpowder  Plot  may  be  in  the  wind, 
some  double-dyed  high   treason,    or  eminent  national   wreck  not  a 

avoidable  otherwise,  then  let  us  open  letters  :  not  till  then.  To  all 
Austrian  Kaisers  and  such  like,  in  their  time  of  trouble,  let  us 
answer,  as  our  fathers  from  of  old  have  answered: — Not  by  such 
means  is  help  here  for  you.  Such  means,  allied  to  picking  of 
pockets  and  viler  forms  of  scoundrelism,  are  not  permitted  in  this 
country  for  your  behoof.  The  Right  Honourable  Secretary  does 
himself  detest  such,  and  even  is  afraid  to  employ  them.  He  dare 
not:  it  would  be  dangerous  for  him  I     All  British  men  that  might 
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chance  to  come  in  view  of  sucli  a  transaction,  would  incline  to  spurn 
k,  and  trample  on  i^  and  indignantly  ask  him  what  he  meant 
by  it." 

To  add  to  this  infamy— it  is  not  for  a  domestic  purpose, 
but  to  serve  a  foreign  Government,  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  England  breaks  the  law.  While  to  serve  one  foreign 
power  they  violate  one  law,  they  violate  another  in  sub- 
serviency to  another  foreign  Government.  They  exhibit 
themselves  to  the  world  persecutors  of  Poles  and  of 
political  refugees, — serving  Sardina  for  spy— Russia  for  Cos- 
sack. Who  would  have  believed  it  yesterday  !  Who  cares 
about  it  to-day?  Will  no  one  prosecute?  The  tribunals 
of  the  land  are  still  open.  Was  it  not  by  the  verdict  of  a 
jury  that  Secretaries  of  State  were  constrained  to  disuse 
general  warrants  ? 


Since  writing  the  above,  a  debate  has  taken  place  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  which  shews  a  greater  degree  of  earnest- 
ness upon  this  subject  than  we  were  prepared  for.  Although 
brought  forward  by  an  extreme  party  man,  the  result  was 
the  largest  number  who  have  as  yet  voted  for  a  Committee  of 
Enquiry.  When  we  revert  to  6  and  68  and  75,  it  is  some- 
thing now  to  be  able  to  put  down,  minority^  162  I— and  the 
number  thus  swelling— and  new  charges  thus  accumulating, 
it  may  not  appear  now  altogether  so  extravagant  to  say  that 
the  tendency  is  towards  Impeachment ! 

Sir  James  Graham  was  unable  to  say  "  I  have  not  violated 
the  law— what  has  been  done  was  done  with  legal  warrant," 
— not  saying  so  he  proved  the  contrary.  He  thus  pleaded 
Guilty ;  but  relied  on  the  possession  of  power  to  be  screened 
from  penalty,  and  sanctioned  in  the  continuous  infraction  of 
the  law. 

The  crime  was  one  to  which  the  penalty  of  Death  was 
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formerly  attached,*  and  not  long  ago,  at  the  instance  of  the" 
PoBt-office  authorities,  was  one  of  their  servants  transported 
for  breaking  without  warrant,  the  seal  of  a  letter,  and  pur- 
loining its  contents— a  pair  of  gloves ! 

Sir  James  Graham  takes  credit  for  candour  and  straight- 
forwardness, in  telling  that  he  had  issued  a  warrant  for  one 
of  the  four  persons,  while  refusing  to  state  for  whom  the 
warrant  was  issued.  He  says  that  he  has  acted  on  his  own 
responsibility,  and  that  he  is  amenable  to  the  laws ;  but  he 
refuses,  alike  to  the  Parliament  and  the  parties,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  political  reason  for  his  act,  and  the  evidence 
which  would  enable  them  to  try  its  legality. 

Sir  James  Graham  says  that  '^  he  had  in  no  instance 
departed"— from  the  dictates  of  the  law?  No; — but  "  from 
the  practice  of  the  highest  Constitutional  authorities^  his  pre- 
decessors.^' He  had  not  stated  that  it  was  false  that  in  Pitt*s 
time,  when  a  letter  was  opened,  it  was  stamped  on  it, 
**  opened  and  read  by  authority  ;**  and  if  this  be  true,  Sir 
James  Graham  asserted  a  deliberate  &lsehood.  But  it 
matters  nothing  to  the  case,  the  practice  of  this  or  of  any 
other  Cabinet;  the  Cabinet  are  men  who  are  made  unlike 
the  nation,  and  like  to  each  other  by  this  bond  of  guilt  and 
in&my.  They  are  unlike  the  nation  besides,  as  being  the 
only  men  in  it,  who  are  emancipated  from  responsibility  for 
their  acts. 

Had  Sir  James  Graham  given  the  information  that  was 
required,  he  would  have  lost  the  protection  of  this  Cabinet 
inviolability,  it  would  then  have  been  possible  to  have  pro^ 
ceeded  against  him  in  a  Court  of  Law,  to  have  put  into  the 
witness-box,  the  base  men  engaged  in  this  nefarious  service, 
and  to  have  subjected  their  present  employer  to  fine  and  im- 
prisonment. 

•  The  writer  of  these  lines,  the  only  time  he  ever  was  within  the 
walls  of  the  Old  Bailey,  heard  sentence  of  death  pronounced  upon  a 
culprit  for  this  very  crime. 
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h  The  arm  of  the  law  cannot  reach  a  Cabinet  Minister  for 

ited  any  crime,  by  the  very  fact  that  the  Cabinet.is  a  body  of 

joj.  illegal   constitution,    and    which,  as   such,   performs    no 

functions  of  which  the  law  can  take  cognizance.     Unless  a 
^.  Minister  come  and  gives  himself  up  to  justice,  no  redress  is 

^  possible,  and  when  he  is  asked  questions,  of  course  he  will 

^  not  answer  them — to  criminate  himself;  and  this  is  what  Sir 

p  James  Graham,  in  "  his  candour  and  straightforwardness" 

^1^  calls   "  acting  on  his  responsibility/* 

^  The  secrecy  of  the  Council  of  Three,  at  Venice,  was  a 

^  thing  established  and  by  law  enacted.    The  secrecy  of  an 

English  Cabinet  is  an  usurpation  in  defiance  of  all  law;  and 
yet  a  comparison  of  a  British  Cabinet  with  a  Venetian 
Council  is  made  to  imply  a  reproach,  and  is  accepted  as  an 
insult — the  insult  is  the  other  way. 
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Again   have  we  to  record  another  striking  result — a 
second  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords :    a  judge  of  the 
^    •  land  has  spoken  out,  and  at  last  have  the  words  ^*  Right 

and  Wrong,"  been  heard  amongst  us. 

"  Talk  of  his  responsibility,"  said  Lord  Denman — "  wasi 

he  responsible  to  the  House  of  Commons?     No  :  it  was  a 

^  matter  of  secrecy,  which  he  eould  not  disclose*    Was  he 

responsible  to  the  House  of  Lords  ?     No  :    the   House 

^  of  Lords  must  suppose  that  the  Secretary  of  State  had 

^  done  what  he  felt  justified  in  doing.     Was  he  responsible 

^  to  the  Government  ?     No :  because  the  noble  Duke  and 

•^  the  ether  members  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  no 

^'  knowledge  of  the  circumstances.     .     •     .    Then,  as  to 

^  the  warrant,  he  should  think  that  the  warrant  would  flow 

not  from  the  Secretary  of  State  alone,  but  from  all  the 

Ministers,  acting  upon  the  necessity  of  the  case,  which 

might  be  so  overpowering  as  to  form  an  excuse  for  the 

VOL.    III.  2   X 
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•zereiie  of  saeh  extmordioary  power.  Bat  tbi^t  |K>wer 
appeared  to  exist  without  the  dighte^t  reeponsibility,  a»4 
in  SQcb  a  maoner,  that  he  did  not  think  the  EQgliah 
Parlianient  or  the  Eaglisb  people  would  any  loQger 
endore*  He  did  not  conaider  this  a  queBiion  of  ex- 
pediency  or  inexpediency,  but  a  queaiion  of  right  and 
wrong.  He  should  no  more  belieTe  it  neeessary  to 
ahow  that  it  was  wrong  for  this  power  to  exist  in  tb^ 
person  of  one  individual  than  he  should  think  it  neceasary 
to  contend  that  it  was  wrong  to  pick  a  pocket.  ,  .  *  But 
undoubtedly  it  never  could  be  exercised  i^itbout  great 
pain  to  any  honourable  mind  called  upon  to  exercise  it. 
Bat,  then,  beyond  the  posaesaion  of  it,  the  acting  upon  it, 
and  the  using  of  it»  there  were  circucastances  of  conceal- 
ment, and  something  very  like  forgery." 


From  the  BLACK  SEA. 


May  10. 
The  German  papers  contam,  upon  the  war  in  Caucasus, 
so  many  erroneous  statements,  that  we  must  really  lament 
the  continued  official  silence  which  marks  its  local  history. 
From  the  "  Petersburgh  Correspondent'*  of  the  find  of 
April  1844,  I  perceive  how  imperfectly  the  public  are 
acquainted  with  what  is  going  on  in  Caucasus.  That 
French  and  Polish  officers  head  the  mountaineers,  and 
that  so  many  foreigners  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  pri^ 
soners  is  mere  imagination.  It  shows  a  perfect  ignorance 
of  the  character  of  the  Caucasians,  if  we  suppose  they 
would  trust  to  the  guidance  of  European  officers.  The 
Tschetschenzians  do  not  require  our  tactics,  for  their  mode 
of  mountain  warfare  is  the  best  imaginable,  and  if  they 
were  foolish  enough  to  regulate  their  confficts,  according 
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to  the  views  of  military  professors  in  Europe,  they  would 
inevitably  be  ruined.  Of  the  Poles,  there  may  be  a  few 
private  soldiers  amongst  the  Tsehetschenzians,  but  no 
officers.  These  deserters  serve  the  Usden  almost  like  serfs, 
they  go  with  the  other  serfs  into  battle,  but  they  play  such  a 
very  subordinate  part,  that  many  are  disgusted,  and  return 
even  to  the  Russian  service.  Since  the  famous  English 
travellers,  Bell,  Longworth,  and  Urquhart  have  left  Cir- 
cassia,  no  Europeans  have  been  traced  amongst  the 
Caucasians.   The  information  of  a  Rhenish  newspaper,  that 

the  German  naturalist  G had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 

the  Circassians,  appears  very  doubtful.  He  was  intending 
to  go  from  Trebizond  to  Circassia,  but  abandoned  his  in- 
tention when  he  heard  of  the  great  difficulties  attendant 
upon  such  an  enterprise.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  General 
Jermoloff  will  ever  return  to  that  country,  disabled  as  he 
is,  by  age  and  infirmity.  That  the  mountaineers  can  col- 
lect 90,000  men  against  the  Russians,  is  another  exagge- 
ration. Schamyl  could  never  collect  more  than  20,000 
men,  including  the  Avars^  whom  he  compelled  to  fight 
against  Rassia:  this  chief  might  generally  bring  5000  to 
6000  men  into  the  field.  Nor  were  the  Russian  reinforce- 
ments, which  went  in  April  to  O^-Caucasia,  so  numerous 
as  the  newspapers  pretend — at  the  utmost  30,000  men, 
but  which,  in  addition  to  the  army  already  assembled, 
form  an  imposing  force*  But  those  who  imagine  they 
could  terminate  the  war  in  Caucasus^  by  a  few  decisive 
battles,  have  no  idea  of  the  strength  of  the  country,  or  of 
the  mode  of  warfare.  It  is  only  a  continued  energetic 
system  of  operation  which  can  effectually  overthrow  this 
country.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  summer 
teems  with  events  prophetically  destructive  to  all  the 
hopes  of  the  Tsehetschenzians,  and  yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  same  capability  of  resistance  which  has  uni- 
formly marked  their  character,  and  their  history. 

2x2 


Thr  ideal  op  a  christian  CHURCH. 
Bt  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Ward.* 


Tk  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  the  coasts  and 
islands  of  the  Adriatic  were  occupied  by  the  U8cocks,t 
an  association  of  bandits  from  all  parts  of  the  Levant. 
They  presented  a  perfect  model  of  the  aspirations  of 
modem  philanthropists  and  poets,  they  possessed  that 
"  unity ••  and  "  moral  strength,"  which  the  men  of 
**  heart  and  genius''^  in  our  age  sigh  for  and  revere ; 
they  were  united  and  heroic,  (by  crime  and  despair,) 
they  did  not  form  a  state  at  all,  but  remained  a  fleet 
and  army — of  malefactors ;  but  the  age  was  backward, 
they  were  not  duly  esteemed,  and  the  penalties  of  law 
were  among  the  chances  to  which  they  were  exposed. 
Amongst  this  people  the  forms  and  rites  of  religion  were 
not  neglected,  but  sedulously  observed.  These  men  would 
have  been  horrified  at  the  character  of  infidel.  Thus, 
then,  crime  may  coincide  with  religion,  and  the  observance 
of  its  forms  may  blind  to  deeds  from  which  the  unin- 
structed  conscience  of  men  and  nations  would  recoil. 
But  such  a  religion,  is  it  a  religion  ?    How  then  are  we  to 

'    *  Published  by  James  Toovey,  St.  James's  Street   1844, 

f  This  word  in  Slavian  means  **  he  who  has  leapt  over  ;** 
meaning  one  that  has  passed  within  a  city  of  refuge,  an  outlaw. 
In  the  etymology  of  tlik  word  is  to  be  found  the  explanation  of  the 
death  of  Remus.  Remus  had  desecrated  the  bounds  of  the  city  of 
refuge :  sacrificed  by  a  brother's  hand,  his  blood  was  the  first 
cement  of  that  great  structure,  which  so  soon  afterwards  became  the 
depositary  and  the  treasury  of  laws. 

J:  See  Carlyle's  '<  Hero  Worship,"  and  works  pasnm ;  see  Dis- 
cussions on  **  German  Unity,"  **  Scandinavianism^"  **  Pansla- 
yism/*  &c. 
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discrimiDate  between  piety  and  fanaticism?  Only  as 
Christ  has  taught  usr-by  the  fruits.  Brought  to  this  test 
what  was  the  religion  of  the  Uscocks?  Brought  to  this 
test,  what  is  the  religion  of  England  ?  These  outlaws, 
however,  had  no  Prelate — no  State  Church — noChurch  re- 
venue— no  schism — no  Bible  or  Missionary  Societies, — they 
had  no  Exeter  Hall,  tract  distributors,  nor  anti-slavery 
associations.  England  has  exhibited,  indeed,  more  zealous 
religion,  but  she  has  practised  blacker  deeds. 

The  dyes  of  guilt  are  to  be  rated  not  merely  by  the 
infraction  of  law,  but  by  the  amount  of  inducement. 
The  Uscocks  took  to  piracy,  as  a  body,  after  having  been 
individually  trained  to  the  practice  and  excluded  from 
society.  It  then  became  a  condition  of  existence— digni- 
fied on  the  one  hand  by  danger,  and  sanctioned  on  the 
other  by  the  necessities  of  their  wives,  children,  and  aged 
parents.  The  law  of  their  state  forbad  not  their  guilt, 
and  sufiered  not  by  its  perpetration.  England  has  broken 
the  laws  of  God  and  nature  not  less  than  the  Uscocks. 
Our  acts  have  been  unennobled  by  danger,  unprompted  by 
necessity,  unattended  by  gain,  unsanctioned  by  our  national 
laws.  The  bond  of  our  constitution  requires  not  crime, — 
is  broken  by  it.  By  so  much  then  is  our  guilt  blacker  than 
theirs.  On  the  other  hand,  while  sending  our  armies  and 
our  fleets  around  the  world  to  violate  the  laws  of  our  coun- 
try, of  human  nature  and  of  God,  we  are  sending  forth 
Missionaries  to  preach  peace,  we  are  printing  by  millions 
the  Bible  in  every  tongue.  By  so  much  are  we  n^ore 
religious  than  they-— that  is,  by  so  much  the  more  hypo- 
critical or  fanatic.  We  bandits  and  pirates  I  We  are 
Christians, — we  are  the  sons  of  faith,  and  preach  it  to  all 
men.  Politics  have  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  we  are 
religious  and  not  political.  So  reasoned  not  the  Uscocks. 
They  turned  to  religion  for  absolution  from  crimesof  which 
they  were  conscious.     We  turn  to  religion  to  seek  blind- 
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11688  and  impunity.  Not  quoting  scripture  as  Satan  does, 
we  pervert  it  at  false  teachers  do,  and  say-^-TAe  frtdt  is 
hmown  hy  the  tree. 

Nor  are  the  sentences  of  the  times  put  forward  intelli- 
gently to  deceive,  they  are  spoken  in  earnestness*  The 
acts  that  they  do,  they  understand  not ;  they  suppose  that 
armies  are  made  to  fight»  and  navies  to  destroy,  and  govern- 
ments to  command  them,  and  they  look  upon  themselves, 
where  they  injure  others,  not  as  the  actors,  but  as  the  suf- 
ferers; they  are  an  ignorant  and  a  foolish  people,  not 
willingly  evil  but  judicially  blind.  England  at  the  present 
moment  presents  united  at  the  same  period  a  larger 
amount  of  the  acUve  desire  to  do  good»  and  a  larger  activity 
in  perpetrating  crimes,  than  have  ever  been  presented 
severally  by  any  nation  before,  far  less'  conjointly  by  any 
one  nation  at  the  same  time.  But  while  there  are  many 
to  profit  by  laxity  and  indifference,  there  are  none  to 
appeal  to  conscience  and  enlighten  it. 

Good  dispositions  avail  not  to  rectify  evil  conduct,  so 
long  as  men  think  they  can  be  religious  and  neglect  the 
affairs  of  the  State,  that  is  the  law  of  God ;  while  the  two 
are  dissevered,  the  very  earnestness  of  desire  to  obey  the 
will  of  God,  serves  to  prolong  the  outcast  condition  c^  the  na- 
tion and  the  darkness  of  each  of  those  struggling  to  see  his 
way.  Revolted  at  the  conduct  of  those  who  manage  worldly 
affairs,  they  withdraw  in  disgust,  and  say  ''  these  things  do 
not  concern  us,  we  live  for  another  life,  our  duties  as  our 
hopes  are  not  of  this  world,  let  us  try  then  to  pray  within  the 
sanctity  of  the  tabernacle,  to  live  in  the  spiritual  life  of  our 
own  breasts,  to  recover  the  saving  power  of  our  own  souls 
from  amidst  a  troubled  and  an  ungodly  generation  ;  let  us 
look  to  the  hoping  nothing  of  the  life  around  us  :"*T-and 
thus  is  the  remaining  conscience  of  the  nation  withdrawn 
from  the  conduct  of  the  nation,  and  the  men  who  deplore 
its  errors,  sink  into  fanatics  :  and  raising  on  high  the  Gross, 
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chaunt  prayers^  to  men  whose  hands  are  bathed  in  blood, 
and  who  He  not  under  mere  unrepented  sins — but  uncon- 
scious transgression. 

Suppose  now  a  ray  of  light  to  break  in  upon  this  judicial 
blindness,  and  to  shine  on  this  desire  to  do  good  in  minds 
pre-eminent ;  how  sudden  might  not  be  the  revulsion  in 
the  condition  of  England,  and  how  changed  the  fate  of 
the  world  ? 

We  are  led  to  th^se  observations  by  some  passages  in  a 
work  which  has  just  appeared,  by  Mr.  Ward,  one  of  the 
leaders  of  that  portion  of  the  Church  of  England,  which 
has  turned  its  attention  to  the  past  as  a  means  of  rectifying 
the  present.  Though  but  a  few  lines  in  the  midst  of 
hundreds  of  pages,  they  furnish  Pisgah  glimpses  of  a 
better  land  ;  they  present  the  consciousness  that  there  is 
something  to  attend  to  in  the  conduct  of  nations,  and  that 
it  is  a  part  of  the  Church's  duty  to  understand  and  enforce 
the  laws. 

To  the  past  every  sane  man  who  is  in  doubt  must  turn  t 
tradition  is  a  gnide  more  sure  than  doctrine— is  a  protec- 
tion against  it.  We  rejoice  that  there  should  be  such 
thoughts  in  England,  and  particularly  that  it  should  be  in 
the  Church  itself  that  they  first  appear.  But  such  a  path 
entered  upon,  immediately  divideS'-on  the  one  hand 
leading  upwards  to  the  rugged  sublime  ascent  of  sim- 
plicity and  duty,  on  the  other  to  a  deeper  depth  of 
corruption  vailed  in  forms  and  ceremonies.  In  reviv- 
ing* the  dogmas  and  the  habits  of  the  early  church, 
may  they  discipline  themselves  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  the 
early  fathers  who  understood  the  present ;  who  enjoined 
upon  those  who  named  the  name  of  Christ,  the  putting 
away  of  iniquity;  who  did  so  in  regard  not  only  to 
familiar  intercourse,  but  in  respect  to  nations  and  to 
princes;  who  used  the  conscience  of  the  swineherd,  to 
check  the  lawlessness  of  the  monarch,  and  by  the  individual 
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reached  the  hearr,  and  arrested  the  hand  of  the  com* 
rounity.  They  knew  that  in  keeping  aright  the  conduct  of 
that  community^  they  established  justice  in  all  humbler 
concerns,  and  made  faith  possible,  and  profession  not  a  lie. 
They  knew  that  it  was  vain  and  idle,  aye  hateful  and 
sacrilegious,  to  suffer  crimes,  becatise  all  were  criminal,  and 
to  speak  of  justice,  of  truth,  or  faith,  to  a  nation  of  mur« 
derers  and  outlaws.  Do  we  want  less  to-day, — and  does 
infidelity,  the  child  of  crime,  less  demand  priests  and 
prophets  ? 

The  Christian  Church  rose  to  pre-eminence  and  power 
because  it  taught  these  things;  and  if  the  Church,  and  if 
the  nation  have  fallen,  the  one  into  contempt,  and  the 
other  into  corruption,  it  is  because  long  centuries  have 
rolled  by  since  the  voice  of  the  Church  was  heard  bearing 
messages  to  the  rulers  of  the  earth  from  the  God  of 
Justice,  and  denouncing  against  nations  the  spiritual  and 
temporal  penalties  attached  to  their  crimes.  It  was  the 
Christian  Church  that  established  laws  amongst  nations, 
its  ministers  were  professors  of  jurisprudence  as  well  as 
preachers  of  faith.  To  restore  the  Church,  means  to 
understand  these  functions  and  use  this  power.  Then  may 
the  talents  they  have  received  and  the  zeal  with  which 
they  are  endowed  be  turned  to  the  honour  of.  God  aiid  the 
profit  of  man.  England  may  be  converted  again  to  the 
faith  of  Christ,  and  saved  from  the  doom  that  is  coming 
on  her  deeds  and  her  infidelity. 

**  If  our  Church,"  says  Mr.  Ward,  **ha8  been  so  incredibly 
supine  and  indifferent  to  her  very  principal  duty,  as  guardian  of, 
and  witness  to,  morality,  that  of  carefully  training  her  children  one 
by  one  in  holy  living,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  she  would  have 
taken  any  pains  in  the  performance  of  other  duties  incumbent  on 
her.  .  .  .  When  the  most  grave  and  serious  doubts  have  been 
entertained,  whether  the  principles  (!)  on  which  our  Indian  Empire 
has  been  acquired,  and  on  which  it  is  retained,  a;re  justifiable  on 
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grounds  of  Christian  matality,  or  whether  we  are  not,  as  a  nation, 
daily  committing  a  grievous  sin  in  our  demeanor  towards  the  subjects 
of  that  Empire ;  any  such  conception,  as  the  duty  of  a  national 
Church  to  protest  (if  so  be)  against  a  national  sin,  seems  never  to 
have  practically  found  admittance  into  the  mind  of  either  Church  or 
nation.  .  •  But  the  doubt  has  been  felt  in  many  a  Christian  mind, 
ind  affords  therefore  matter  for  illustration,  of  the  general  blindness 
which  prevails  as  to  the  very  existence  of  so  important  a  part  of  the 
Church's  duties/'— p.  387,  388. 

It  is  not  the  aggregate  of  "  Indian,"  or  any  other 
transactions,  but  it  is  each  particular  act  that  has  to  be  ex- 
amined and  known — and  to  enlighten  the  conscience  of 
all  men,  as  to  right  and  wrong,  is  the  province  of  the 
Church,  thus  may  she  prevent  the  possibility  of  com- 
mitting national  sin,  and  it  is  in  her  special  judgment  of 
such  sin,  that  lies  her  subsequent  power  and  duty  of 
denunciation. 

'^  A  full  and  systematic  moral  theology  must  be  still  more  exclu- 
sively our  own  work.     A  study  of  the  treatises,  on  the  subject  in 
repute  abroad,  would  no  doubt  be  of  the  utmost  value  ;  but  still,  so 
far  as  my  own  knowledge  or  information  extends,  I  should  altogether 
doubt  whether  any  of  them  singly  is  even  fitted  to  form  the  basis,  on 
which  a  work  should  be  built,  which  might  be  adapted  to  satisfy  our 
existing  requirements  in  England.     It  is  very  important,  moreover, 
that  much  more  ground  should   be  covered,  than  is,  I  believe, 
covered  by  Roman  works  on  moral  theology :  I  mean,  that  questions 
of  right  and  wrong  connected  with  the  various  employments  of  roan 
in  our  present  state  of  society,  or  again  with  international  morality, 
should  be  probed  far  more  deeply,  and  considered  under  the  light  of 
a  far  wider  and  more  generous  induction,  than,  as  far  as  I  know 
and  believe,  has  ever  hitherto  been  attempted.     The  parts  ofPaley's 
'Moral  Philosophy'    which   treat  on  such   matters,  are  in  many 
respects  an  insult  to   common-sense ;  so  superficial  are  the  argu- 
ments by  which  they  are  illustrated  :  nor  can  I  find  or  hear  of  any 
successful  efforts  in  the  same  direction,  on  the  part  of  Roman 
Catholic  writers.     Nothing  would  be  more  appropriate, — both  as  a 
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ctoM  and  «ko  u  a  iign  of  increiMd  attendon  bebg  paid,  in  ptiblic 
afiun  and  tha  throng  of  practical  lifei  to  the  category  '  right  and 
wnNig^«-*than  fuch  a  work  as  ia  here  apecified/'— -p.  467. 

More  groand  covered  than  by  Roman  works,  on  inter- 
national mcraliiy  /  *  Alas,  it  is  not  works  that  are  want* 
ing,  but  the  informiDg  spirit  by  which  to  read. 

llie  Beformation  was  the  result  (who  of  Borne  can 
doubt  or  deny)  of  the  corruption  of  the  Church  of 
Europe*  that  is  the  dishonesty  of  men.  The  wars  for 
Dogma  that  followed^  completed  the  measure  of  iniquity, 
that  is  of  confusion  of  sight  and  judgment — Right  and 
Wrong  were  utterly  confounded — and  in  the  course  of  a 
single  generation,  a  cloud  had  passed  oyer  the  human 
race — all  was  darkness,  and  to  them  the  past  was  dark. 
Fact  now  was  law,  for  law  had  ceased  to  be  fact.  Then 
arose  reassertors  of  the  law,  specially  of  international  law, 
that  is  denouncers  of  National  Sin.  They  arose  among 
Catholics  and  Protestants^  and  Suarez  did  in  the  one 
church  what  Grotius  did  in  the  other ;  but  it  was  no  new 
doctrine  they  discovered,  as  American  lawyers,  such 
as  Ward  and  Kent,  inform  us.  The  Church  of  Rome 
was  in  spirit  and  is  in  form,  more  of  a  legal  than  a  re« 
ligiousbody.  How  otherwise  could  its  jurisdiction  have 
extended  beyond  the  diocese  ?  The  fathers,  Ae  writers  on 
Canon-law — the  moralists— the  casoists  were  all  lawyers 
-^bII  studying  the  law — making  the  law-^executing  the 
law— teaching  it  to  boys,  enforcing  it  on  kings. 

In  our  present  straggle  against  public  crime  and  its  parent 
judicial  blindness  (for  we  are  now  entered  on  that  straggle) 
the  lead  was  taken  by  a  prelate  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
a  lawyer  and  a  priest,  Ligorio,  who  has  embodied  in  his 
theology,  the  maxims  of  Pagan  Roman  law,  of  St.  Au- 

*  Sach  words  proceeding  firora  men  of  the  powers  of  Mr.  Ward  f 
Could  he  not  step  through  the  cobwebs  ? 
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gustin,  of  GrotiuB  and  Suarez.'*  Pius  the  Seventh  took 
his  stand  on  public  law,  in  asserting  his  spiritual  rights. 
The  present  Pope  has  stood  forward  in  the  great  cause  of 
human  nature,  of  national  right,  and  religious  freedom-^ 
alone  and  indifferent  to  a  world's  subserviency — in  the 
cause  of  Poland. 

The  clear  and  precise  definition  of  what  constitutes 
lawful,  what  just  war,  is  the  foundation  stone  of  Church 
and  State*  This  anciently  was  a  matter  for  the  con* 
fessional.  It  was  what  every  priest  and  curate  had  to 
decide  upon ;  every  soldier,  every  soldier's  relative,  and 
every  citizen  contributing  to  a  war,  had  to  go  to  his  priest 
to  know  whether  that  war  was  just  or  not.  On  such  case 
the  priest,  no  doubt,  had  to  enlighten  his  own  conscience 
by  appeal  to  authority,  or  by  consulting  the  collections  of 
precedents,  arguments,  and  authorities.  Then,  indeed,  the 
case  of  illegal  war  did  not  present  itself — ^as  soon  would 
the  case  present  itself  of  appealing  to  a  director  of  the 
conscience  in  regard  to  the  intention  to  perpetrate  murder. 
The  difficulties  of  confessional  presented  themselves  re- 
cently in  respect  to  our  Roman  Catholic  soldiers  employed 
in  China,  &c.  and  were  treated  in  the  public  press  as 
an  attempted  usurpation  by  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy 
of  the  functions  of  Government.  .  Alas !  poor  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  the  tradition  of  better  times  is  in  their 
hands — is  a  book  indeed^  but  one  triply  sealed ! 

How  then  is  Mr.  Ward  thus  doubtfully  groping  in  the 
dark,  and  fancying^  when  laying  his  hand  on  the  oldest 
of  traditions — the  most  universally  established  of  rights  and 
duties— that  he  is  discovering  something  new,  or  antici* 
pating  a  discovery  reserved  for  the  high  intelligence  and 
philanthropic  genius  of  the  present  age!  Strange,  too, 
that  from  him  alone  should  proceed  this   charge — this 

*  The  names  of  P.  Botiald  and  Cotint  de  MaiMre  may  also  \^ 
mentioned. 
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aspersion  rather  against  the  Church  of  Rome,  in  respect 
to  its  highest  merit;  that  he  should  deny  that  ancient  and 
lofty  claim  which  leads  us  to  look  to  that  Church  as  an 
example  for  our  imitation,  and  as  a  protection  for  the 
human  race. 

But  what  is  sin  ?  God  speaks  to  nations  as  one — they 
are  all  included  in  his  promises  and  penalties.  The  act  of 
the  whole  is  therefore  that  of  ^ocA.  The  nation  murdering 
all  are  murderers.  The  national  sin  is  the  sin  which  a 
nation,  in  its  corporate  capacity,  commits,  and  is  the  sin 
of  each,  not  by  direct  participation,  but  by  connivance—- 
and  in  our  ease  by  more  than  connivance — by  ignorance, 
that  it  is  sin.  That  sin  is  to  be  ascertained  by  the  Com- 
mandments of  God  and  the  law  of  nations.  What  can  be 
simpler  than  this  ?  What  the  outer  darkness  of  a  genera^ 
tion  that  heeds  not  its  corporate  acts — that  holds  murder, 
if  there  be  much  blood  shed,  to  be  no  murder! — what  the 
curse  to  a  land,  of  teachers  who,  heedless  of  such  things, 
teach  vicinal  charities — pew  and  surplice  religion,  and 
then  call  themselves  a  Church  ! 

The  following  qtotation  shows  an  earnest  reaching 
towards  the  understanding  of  right  and  wrong,  in  order  to 
practise  the  one  and  restrain  the  other :  but  this  is  Govern-- 
menty  and  as  much  the  duty  of  the  ecclesiastical  as  the 
civil  power. 

''  The  very  idea  of  attempting  to  draw  into  her  own  hands  the 
actual  administration  of  state  affairs,  would  be  no  less  insane  as  a 
matter  of  Christian  policy,  than  utterly  indefensible  as  a  matter  of 
Christian  duty.  Nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  a  single  passage  in  history, 
in  which  there  was  so  much  as  the  most  distant  appearance  of  such 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  But  she  will  feel  it  her  duty, 
to  proclaim  aloud  the  general  application  of  Christian  principles  to 
political  government ;  and  plain  undeniable  sins,  such  as  a  fia^ 
granily  unjust  war^  or  a  measure  conspicuously  oppressive  to  the 
poor,  she  will  fearlessly  denounce.     Against  sinful  government,  of 
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a  less  glaring  and  overt  character,  she  will  not  be  sparing  in  her 
secret  but  urgent  remonstrances ;  nor  will  she  consider  it  any  dero- 
gation whatever  from  her  proper  functions,  to  direct  her  children  in 
the  wise  employment  of  such  constitutional  privileges  as  may  be 
entrusted  to  them,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  amelioration  or 
redress." — p.  49. 

Two  duties  of  the  Church  are  herein  alluded  to,  the 
prevention  of  ^^ flagrantly  unjust  war/'  or  of  measurea 
"  conspiatotisly  oppressive  to  the  poor."  What  mean  the 
qualifications?  There  can  be  no  qualification  to  injustice 
or  oppression — it  is  so,  or  it  is  not  so.  But  Mr.  Ward, 
while  drawn  by  desire,  is  restrained  by  the  misty  doubts  in 
which  he  lives,  and  is  fearful  (we  say  not  improperly  so)  of 
offending  or  of  startling  the  prejudices  of  a  generation 
where  religion  and  duty  are  divorced,  and  citizenship  is 
but  the  plots  and  rancours  and  treason — of  factious 
disputants. 

The  time  to  speak  of  unjvst  war  went  by — now  nearly  a 
lustre  ago,  and  no  one  was  aware  of  the  change, — no  wit  is 
the  spilling  of  blood,  and  the  spoiling  of  lands,  with  no  pre- 
tence, with  no  screen.  As  to  alleviating  the  oppression  of 
the  poor,  that  consists  in  rectifying  the  bad  laws  of  the 
state  ;  and  Mr.  Ward,  while  struck  with  the  duty,  is  appal- 
led by  the  difficulty,  and  recoiling  from  it,  endeavours  to 
take  ground  on  the  manifestness  of  the  supposed  occasion  of 
interference.  It  is  as  easy  to  see  clearly  in  the  one  case  as 
the  other — and  therefore  to  act  uprightly.  Simple  times 
have  seen  clearly  and  acted  uprightly.  Learned  times 
have  not  done  so.  Where  then  does  the  path  of  duty  lie? 
In  unlearning — the  wilderness  and  no  books ! 
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Latest  intelligence  from  America, 

Thby  write  from  Washington : — 

<<  The  Senate^  after  a  long  Session,  have  just  adjourned. 

"  They  have  removed  the  injunction  of  secrecy  from  the 
Treaty  and  Documents,  including  the  Naval  and  Military 
orders  for  the  action  of  the  Army  and  Fleet 

<' About  1150  men  are  ordered  to  rendezvous  at  Fort 
Jessup,  and  a  fleet  of  observation  is  sent  to  the  Gulf,  with 
orders  to  shew  themselves  off  Vera  Cruz  ! 

**  Among  the  ships  are  the  frigate  Potomac,  the  steamer 
Union,  and  other  vessels,  making,  including  two  which  are 
to  keep  on  the  West  India  station,  nine  sail !  War,  you 
see,  is  therefore  already  declared,  and  by  John  Tyler !  if  we 
believe  Bocanegra  was  sincere  in  September  last,  in  an- 
nouncing it  to  Mr.  Upshur  as  the  purport  of  Mexico  in 
the  event  of  this  annexing  movement." 

The  New  York  American,  says : — 

"  This,  then,  IS  war— war  declared  by  the  President, 
without  consulting  Congress,  without  even  advising  before- 
hand with  the  Senate,  who  share  with  him  the  treaty- 
making  power. 

'<  The  Constitution,  in  sec.  8,  art.  1st,  in  defining  the 
powers  of  Congress,  enumerates  among  them  that  ^^to 
declare  war."  This  is  an  exclusive  power  ;  yet  in  the  case 
before  us,  it  has  been  usurped  by  the  President;  for  when 
issuing  the  orders  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  referred  to  in  the 
above  letter,  he  was,  and  had  long  been  in  possession  of  the 
official  notification  from  the  Mexican  Government,  that  they 
would  consider  a  treaty  of  annexation  as  tantamount  to  a 
declaration  of  war.  Without  consulting  Congress  or  the 
Senate,  such  a  treaty  is  nevertheless  negotiated  by  John 
Tyler;  and  on  the  faith  that  Mexico  would  be  as  good  as 
her  word,  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States  are  put 
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in  motion  by  tlie  Bol6  Executive  >!a^  to  carry  on  the  war  of 
his  declaration. 

<<  He  makes  a  treaty  which  is  worthless  until  ratified  by 
the  Senate^  and  then  without  waiting  the  action  of  that 
body,  proceeds  of  his  own  mere  motion,  to  execute  some  of 
its  most  o£Pensive  and  perilous  conditions. 

<<  Unless,  therefore,  the  Constitution  is  as  blank  parch- 
ment, and  the  provisions  respecting  impeachment  a  dead 
letter,  here  is  an  occasion  palpable,  urgent<-*.nay,  most  im* 
perative^for  its  application  to  a  President  who  has  proved 
himself  false  to  every  obligation  of  personal  honour,  of 
public  duty,  and  of  constitutional  limitations. 

"  Surely,  surely  tfiere  will  be  found  in  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, some  man  who  will  step  forth  in  (his 
emergency,  and  vindicate  the  sanctity  of  the  written 
charter  of  our  liberties,  and  rebuke  most  signally  the 
mingled  knavery  and  folly,  the  wickedness  as  well  as  auda* 
city,  of  tiiis  accidental  President. 

**  Every  day's  delay  but  adds  to  the  number  of  dupes 
whom  the  speculators  in  Texan  lands  and  scrip  are  enabled 
to  make,  and  consequently  to  the  voices,  loud  and  clamo- 
rous, though  neither  disinterested  nor  wise,  in  favour  of  An- 
nexation. 

"  The  Treaty  should  be  judged  by  the  Senate,  as  it  is  by 
the  country,  on  the  case  made  for  it,  by  its  friends  and 
fashioners.  It  is  all  evil  and  baseness-^unmitigated  evil  and 
baseness — in  its  conception,  its  accomplishment,  and  its 
motives.  Let  the  stamp  of  infamy  be  at  once  branded  upon 
it  by  our  honourable  Senate,  mthout  waiting  for  the  chance 
of  subsequent  events,  giving  a  colourable  pretext  to  any  of  its 
abominable  provisions. 

'*  Why  wait  to  hear  either  from  Mexico  or  from  England, 
unless  it  be  desired  to  avail  of  the  tones  of  indignation  and 
resentment  which  the  Treaty,  and  even  more  than  the 
Treaty,  the  atrocious  letter  of  Mr.  Calhoun  to  Mr.  Paken- 
ham,  cannot  fail  to  arouse  in  those  countries — to  operate  upon 
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the  sensitiveness  of  our  people ;  and  thus  induce  them  t6 
favour  in  passion  and  rashness,  and  because  they  will  not  be 
menaced  or  insulted,  what  their  deliberate  judgment  con- 
demns and  abhors?  There  is  nothing  but  evil  in  delay. 
Kill  the  vile  thing  now— -while  it  is  to-day,  and  before  it  ac- 
quire more  vigour  and  venom. 

**  The  honest  country  says  No.  It  forbids  the  impious 
bans — it  rejects  the  outlaw  association  ;  it  especially  con- 
demns and  utterly  repudiates  the  abomination  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's ethics  and  logic,  in  the  atrocious  despatch  to  the 
Britbh  Mimster.     Kill  the  thing  therefore,  now,  at  once.'' 

FOREIGN  POST  OFFICES. 

The  following  Utter  hat  appeared  in  the  Times. 

Sir,  —In  your  remarks  on  the  opening  of  letters  at  the  Post-office 
you  expressed  your  disapprobation  of  Sir  James  Graham's  measure 
by  characterisinfi  it  as  essentially  un-English.  Of  course,  you  little 
cared  how  harshly  your  words  may  grate  on  the  ears  of  the  un-£ng« 
lish  part  of  your  readers.  Yet,  I  hope  from  your  proverbial. 
English  love  of  fair-play  that  you  will  allow  me  briefly  to  state — 

That  breaking  open  the  seals  of  other  people's  letters  is  equally 
held  as  dishonourable  by  honest  men  of  all  nations. 

That  in  countries  subjected  to  the  &way  of  absolute  governments, 
the  infamy  of  all  odious  measures  falls  on  the  ruler  alone. 

That,  however,  in  many  despotic  countries — in  Italy  for  instance 
— the  violation  of  private  secrets  at  the  post-office  is,  at  least,  carried 
on  in  an  avowed  manner.  In  Liombardy,  letters  thus  opened  are 
forwarded  to  their  address,  marked  with  the  Government  seals.  In 
Tuscany,  in  1831,  the  Grand  Duke  is  known  to  have  given  course 
to  letters  containing  treasonable  matter,  after  having  read  them,  and 
written  at  the  foot  of  the  page  with  his  own  hand — Vidit 
Ferdinandus, 

That  the  Italian  Governments  open  letters  in  self-defence,  and  not 
in  compliance  with  demands  from  foreign  powers. 

But  until  you  can  find  me  another  instance  of  an  officer  at  the 
head  of  a  representative  government  opening  letters  in  a  clan-, 
destine  manner,  for  the  gratification  of  a  foreign  potentate,  and  that 
with  the  sanction  of  the  majority  of  a  legislative  body,  you  will  allow 
me  to  express  my  opinion  that  the  measure  of  Sir  James  Graham, 
considered  in  all  its  bearings,  is  unprecedented  in  the  annals  of 
mankind,  and  till  loudly  disavowed  by  the  whole  people  of  this 
country,  isy  and  remains  essentially  English. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  L.  Mariott. 

END   OF  VOL.    III. 
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PATRONISED  by  HER  "  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN," 

H.R.H.  PRINCE  ALBERT, 

THE  ROYAL  FAMILY  AND  NOBILITY, 

AND  THE  SEVERAL  SOVEBBIGNS  AND  COURTS  THROUGHOUT  EUROPE. 

EOWLAND'S  MACASSAK  OIL. 

THIS  ELEGANT,  FRAGRANT,  and  PELLUCID  OIL,  in  its  presertxawe,  rutoraHoe, 
and  heautifyvng  qnalities,  is  unequalled  over  the  whole  world.  It  pre»erve»  and  repro- 
dueea  the  hair,  even  at  a  late  period  of  life ;  prevents  it  from  turning  grey,  or,  if  so 
changed,  restores  it  to  its  original  colour  ;  frees  it  from  «curf  and  impurity,  and  renderp 
it  soft,  silky y  curly,  and  glossy.  It  preserves  its  virtues  unimpaired  by  the  change  of 
climate,  and  is  alike  in  use  from  the  frigid  to  the  torrid  zone — from  the  assemblies  of  St. 
Petersburg,  to  those  of  Calcutta  and  the  remote  East. 

Its  value  is  of  course  enhanced  by  being  used  at  an  early  period  of  life ;  and  to  Childrwi 
itisespedallyrecommendedasformingthebasisof  A  BEAUTIFUL  HEAD  OF  HAIR. 
Testimonial  to  Messrs.  ROWLAND  and  SON,  20,  Hatton  Garden,  London. 

«  2d,  Mason  Street,  Old  Kent  Road. 
'*  Gentlemen,—- About  August,  1839,  my  hair  began  to  fall  off,  and  in  so  rapid  a  manner, 
that  in  the  space  of  a  month  my  head  was  almost  divested  of  hair.  I  tried  several  pre- 
parations for  its  recovery  without  the  slightest  benefit ;  when  one  day  your  circular  in 
*  CoUins's  Memoranda/  caught  my  eye.  I  ventured  in  the  purchase  of  a  small  bottle  of 
'Rowi^nd's  Macassar  Oil;'  after  using  which,  I  found  my  hair  was  beginning  to 
fe-appear ;  and  accordingly,  I  purchased  a  larger  bottle,  which  when  finished,  I  felt  satis- 
[fied  that  I  had  proved  in  my  own  person  all  that  you  profess  as  to  its  restorative  qualities, 
po  short,  after  two  months*  steady  perseverance  in  its  use,  I  had  as  good  a  head  of  hair  as 
ttt  any  time  of  my  life ;  for  whieh  permit  me  to  offer  my  thanks.  I  have  delayed  writing 
^  you  for  six  months  (from  the  time  of  leaving  off  the  oil),  wishing  to  test  the  permanence 
of  its  restoration.  I  find  it  continues  as  firm  and  thick  as  before  it  began  to  fall  off,  with 
kvery  prospect  of  its  continuance. 

**  I  am,  gentlemen,  yours  obediently,— John  Foster." 
CAUTION.—The  genuine  article  has  the  words  «  ROWLAND'S  MACASSAR  OIL" 
kagraved  in  ttoo  lines  on  the  wrapper,  and  on  the  back  of  the  wrapper  nearly  1 ,500  times, 
containing  29,028  letters— without  this  none  are  Genuine. 
Wice  d«.  M.,  Is.,  family  bottle  (equal  to  four  small)  10«.  Qd.,  and  double  that  size  2U. 

KOWLAND'S  KALYDOR 

IS  AN  ODORIFBROUS  CREAMY  LIQUID— the  Only  Safe  and  efficacious  preparation  for  dissi- 
pating tan,  freckles,  pimples,  spot8,and  other  disfigurements  of  the  skin ;  the  radiant  bloom 
it  imparts  to  the  cheek,  and  the  softness  and  delicacy  it  induces  on  the  Hands,  Arms,  and 
Neck,  render  it  indispensable  to  evert  toilet.  Price  4*.  Qd.  and  8*.  Cd.  per  bottle, 
duty  included. 

KOWLAND'S  ODONTO, 

OR  VEiLaXi  DXSNTXFRZCS, 

A  FRAGRANT  WHITE  POWDER,  prepared  solely  from  Oriental  Herbs  of  inesti- 
mable virtue,  for  strengthening,  preserving,  and  cleansing  the  teeth. 

It  eradicates  the  factitious  formation  of  tartar,  and  by  the  removal  of  that  extraneous 
substance  lends  a  salutary  growth  and  freshness  to  the  gums.  It  removes  from  the  surface 
^  the  teeth  the  spots  of  incipient  dectiy,  polishes  and  preserves  the  enamel,  substituting 
m  discolour  and  the  aspect  of  impurity,  the  most  pure  and  pearl-like  whiteness  ;  while, 
prom  it  salubrious  and  disinfecting  qualities,  it  gives  sweetness  and  perfume  to  tJie  breath. 
I  Price  &■.  9dk  per  Box,  duty  included. 

:  9i  O TIC  jEi ■ — ^t  IB  necessary  on  purchasing  either  Article  to  see  that  the  word 
:  ROWLANDS' "  is  on  the  Wrapper.  For  the  Protection  of  the  Public  from  Fraud 
!  id  Imposition,  the  Hon.  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Stamps  have  authorized  the  Pro- 
prietors to  have  their  Names  engraved  on  the  Government  Stamp,  thus — A.  ROWI^AND 
k  SON,  fiO,  Hatton  Garden,  which  is  affixed  te  the  KALYDOR  and  ODONTO. 

Be  sure  to  ask  for  ^  ROWZ. AlVD'S ''  Articles. 

Sold  by  the  Proprietors  and  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 
***  ALL  OTHERS  ARE  FRAUDULENT  COUNTERFEITS ! ! ! 
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THE    WESTMINSTER    REVIEW. 


8.  CLARKE.  IS,  PALLMALL  BAST,  LONDON.    A.  &  C.  BLACK,  EDINBURGH. 

Thk  Westminster  Ratibw  has  now  been  twenty  years  before  the  public.  It 
was  established  In  1823,  under  the  auspices  of  Jeiemy  Bientham,  as  a  literary  or^an, 
which  in  the  diseussion  of  all  the  varied  qaestions  of  the  moral  and  physical  sciences 
eonnected  with  human  progress,  should  be  free  from  the  party  bias  of  the  Edinburgh 
Mid  Qaaiterly  Reviews ;  and  such  a  medium  for  the  utterance  of  honest  convictions 
is,  perhaps,  more  indispensable  at  the  present  moment  than  at  any  former  period.  The 
new  nnmber  for  June  (No.  81),  completes  forty -one  volumes  of  Essays  and  Criticisms^ 
among  which  have  appeared  contributions  by  Bentham,  James  Mill,  John  Stuart  Mill, 
George  Orote,  Carlyle,  Colonel  P.  Thompson,  C.  Buller,  Sir  William  Molesworth, 
J.  A.  Roebuck,  Bowring,  and  Harriett  Martineau;  with  numerous  unacknowledged 
papers  by  writers  of  influence. 

Under  the  present  management  the  work  is  conducted  with  great  spirit,  and  is 
occasionally  embellished,  when  the  subjects  treated  of  require  illustration,  with 
•xpensivs  engravings. 


No.  81  for 
1.  The    Right 


JUH§, 

Hon.   Sir 
James  Graham. 
8.  Spirit  of  the  Age. 

3.  Alison's  History  of  the 
French  Revolntios. 

4.  Mechanics*  Institutions. 

5.  The  Trinity  House. 

6.  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

7.  Tlie  Slave  Trade   and 

Sugar  Duties. 

8.  Case  of  the  Art-Unions. 

9.  Indian     Policy  —  Aff- 

ghanistan  and  Scinde. 

10.  Apologists  of  City  Ad- 

ministration. 

11.  The  Currency  Question. 


No.  80 /or  March, 

1.  Shakesperian  Criticism: 

—Macbeth. 

2.  Progress  of  Art. 

3.  Knight's    Ecclesiastical 

Architecture  of  Italy. 

4.  Stratford,  a  Tragedy. 

5.  The  Land  Tax. 

6.  Etruscan  Monuments. 

7.  Niebuhr  and  the  Classi- 

cal Museum. 

8.  Practical      Considera- 

tions for  the  Promotion 
of  Architecture  (with 
lUuttrations.) 

9.  BriUsh     Embassy     to 

Shoa. 
10.  Earl  Spencer  and  the 
State  of  Parties. 
Postscript. 


No.   79  for  Dec.  1843. 

1.  Opinions  of  Sir  Robert 

Peel. 

2.  Poems     by      William 
Thom. 

3.  Life  of  Lord  Sydenham. 

4.  Authority  o{  Niebuhr 

as  an  Historian. 

5.  The  Coal  Trade. 

6.  Porter's     Progress     of 

the  Nation. 

7.  New  Novels. 

8.  Working     Classes      of 
Sheffield. 

9.  Atmospheric    Ra\l- 
roads. 

10.  Trials  of  Hardy, Tooke, 
and  Thelwall. 
Postscript. 

Critical  and  Miscella- 
neous Notices. 


OPINIONS   OF   THE    PRESS. 

"  The  new  nnmber  of  the  '  Westminster  Review'  (No.  81),  contains  a  fnii  proportion  of  excelTent 
and  interesting  articles.  It  opens  witli  a  review  of  the  political  career  of  Sir  James  Graham,  in 
which  the  moral  obliqnitles  of  bis  character  are  exposed  with  an  able  and  ansparing  hand.  We  hardly 
remember  so  keen  and  complete  a  diiaection  of  a  public  man.  The  soggestions  in  the  article  on 
Mechanics'  Institotions,  for  the  improvement  of  those  bodies,  are  soand  and  practical,  and  we  hope 
will  receive  full  consideration.  Liebig's  '  Agricaltnral  Chemistry'  is  the  subject  of  an  interesting 
paper;  and  there  is  an  able  article  on  *City  Administration,'  in  reply  to  the  attacks  on  the  previous 
articles  on  the  same  subject,  which  have  excited  so  much  attention.  The  last  article  in  the  nnmber, 
on  the  '  Currency  Question,'  is  the  most  important  of  all.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  it  is  equal  io 
ability  to  anything  that  has  yet  been  written  on  the  subject;  and  even  without  a  well-known  signa- 
tnfe  ('  A.'),  it  would  be  easily  recognised  as  coming  from  the  first  logician  of  the  day." — Morning 
Chronicle. 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place,  of  late,  in  the  writing  of  the 
'  Westminster.'  The  present  nnmber  is  decidedly  the  best  we  have  seen  for  a  long  lime..  It  has 
assumed  a  sober  tone ;  and  the  various  articles  aie  far  less  frothy,  and  better  informed.  The  article  on 
the  *  Sugar  Duties'  is  admirable  ;  and  It  points  out  in  the  most  convincing  manner,  the  rather  startling 
fact,  that  the  means  taken  for  the  suppression  of  the  Slave  Trade  not  only  have  failed  in  their  object, 
but  have,  to  an  incalculable  degree,  added  to  the  horrors  of  the  traffic,  by  changing  it  from  an  open  to 
a  smuggling  trade.  A  very  good  article,  also,  is  that  on  'Mechanics'  Institntes;'^  and  we  are  glad  to 
see  the  *  Westminster' is  thoroughly  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  comparative  failure  of  these  instiintions 
is  owing  to  the  not  providing  amusement  as  well  as  instruction  to  the  mechanic.  A  man  wearied  witb 
a  long  day's  labour  is  not  in  a  condition  to  attend  a  dry  scientific  lecture,  and  will  not  do  it;  aronse- 
mcni  he  mnst  have,— it  is  a  law  of  human  nature— and  the  founders  of  these  institutions  have  made  a 
great  error  in  not  providing  for,  and  guiding  this  universal  want.  Sir  James  Graham  gels  well 
skinned  in  a  very  clever  article  on  his  political  doings  for  the  last  few  years ;  and  there  will  be  many 
Who  will  read  with  much  interest  a  paper  of  great  ability  on  'Agricultural  Chemistry,'  a  subject 
open  to  a  world  of  light.  The  City  people  are  again  attacked  for  their  faulty  administration,  and  the 
Currency  questioii  is  most  ably  treated."—  Weekly  Chronicle. 
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FXNAir CXAX.  STA.TZSTZCS  OF  AUSTRIA. 

rpHB  BRITISH   AND   FOREIGN   REVIEW,  Nos.  XXVIL,  XXVIIL, 
and  XXX.,  contains  Three  Articles  on  the   Financial  Statistics  of 
Austria,  accompanied  by  Fifty-six  TABLEsyrom   Official  and  hithei'to 
Unpublished  Documents. 

Contents  of  Tables  contained  in  No.  XXVII. 

ClaBsiflcation  of  the  Population  of  the 
Empire  according  to  occupations. 

Statistical  Analysis  of  the  Bills  of 
Mortality  in   the  chief  towns  and 


Population  of  the  Empire. 
Conscription  List. 

Religious  Confessions  in  the  Empire. 
Complete  Statistical  Survey  of  the   Em- 
pire, giving  the  following  statistics  for 
each  Circle  in  the  different  Provinces : — 
Extent  of  Territory. 
The  number  of  Cities,  Towns,  Vil- 
lages, Houses,   Families,  Popula- 
tion, etc. 
Marriages,  Births  and  Deaths. 
Productive  surface — Forests,  etc. 
Agricultural  Produce,  and  Cattle. 

Contents  of  Tables  contained  in  No.  XXVIII, 


the  capital,  fh>m    1828   to   1837. 
(Bight  Tables.) 
Objects  on  whicli  the  Consumption  Duty 

was  levied  in  Vienna  in  1837. 
Market  Prices  of  Provisions  in  all  the 
different  Provinces,    for    1836,    1837, 
1838. 
Population    of   the    Empire  for  twenty 
years. 


The  Revenue,  Expenditure,  and  Public 
Debt  of  the  Austrian  Empire. 

Statistical  Survey  of  the  Agricultural  Pro- 
duce of  the  Empire.    {Two  Tables.) 

Analysis  of  the  Salt  and  Tobacco  Mono- 
polies. 

Post  Office,  Stamp  Duty,  Saltpetre  Mono- 
poly, Tolls  of  Roads,  etc. 

Proceeds  of  the  Lottery  ;  stating  (in  each 
Province)  the  number  of  stakes,  the 
sums  risked,  the  prizes,  and  the  profit 
to  the  Crown. 

Proceeds  of  the  Sale  of  Crown  Lands. 

Gold  and  Silver  Coinage  at  the  Imperial 
Mints. 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  the  various 
Funds  and  Institutions  called  the  *'  Po- 
tical  Funds."  (Endowed  Funds  for  Re- 
ligion, Education, Public  Works,  Charit- 
able Institutions,  etc.  etc.) 

Revenue  and  Expenditure  of  the  Chief 
Towns  and  Communes.  (Two  Tables.) 

Customs,  Excise  and  Mining  Department. 

Expenses  of  the  Civil  Service,  Pension  List, 
etc.,  distinguishing  the  various  employ- 
men  ts,and  the  classes  on  the  Pension  List. 


The  Emperor's  Civil  List ;  stating  the  ex- 
penses of  each  member  of  the  Imperial 
Family— the  apanages  and  allowances, 
all  the  expenses  of  the  Cabinet  Officers 
of  the  Court,  the  Bureaux,  Orders  of 
Knighthood,  Imperial  Body  Guards, 
Medicinal  Department  of  the  House- 
hold, Court  Theatres,  Firing,  Founda- 
tions, Travelling  Expenses,  Articles  of 
Ceremony,  etc.  etc. 

Relief  Administered  to  the  Poor.  * 

Lying-in  and  Foundling  Hospitals. 

Returns  of  Manufacturers  and  Traders  for 
the  Industry  Tax. 

Institutions  for  Education, with  their  cost; 
viz.  Universities,  Lycea,  Schools  for  Di- 
vines, Colleges  of  Philosophy,  Special 
Institutions,  Grammar  Schools,  Acade- 
mies of  Science,  Literature  and  the  Fine 
Arts,  Boarding  Schools. 

Cost  of  the  Austrian  Army  for  the  years 
1829  to  1838,  giving  all  the  different 
items  of  expense. 

Produce  of  the  Mines  in  Austria — Govern- 
ment and  Private. 


Contents  of  Tables  contained  in  No,  XXX. 


Statistics  of  tlie  Austrian  Army,  in  each 
branch  of  the  service.    {Three  Tables.) 

Budget  for  the  Austrian  Army — specifying 
the  Expenses  in  every  department. 

Pay  and  Allowances  drawn  by  Privates. 
{Tioo  Tables.) 

Administration  of  Criminal  Justice. 

Criminal  Cases,  classified  according  to 
crimes,  in  each  Province. 

Administration  of  Justice  (Civil  and  Mili- 
tary) in  the  Army  and  in  the  Military 


Classification  of  Crimes  &  Misdemeanours 
committed  by  persons  under  Arrest. 

Serious  Police  offences  —  specifying  the 
number  committed  in  each  Province, 
and  the  nature  of  each  offence. 

Result  of  Criminal  Trials  iu  ten  years. 

Houses  of  Voluntary  Industry. 

Houses  of  Forced  Labour.  • 

Houses  of  Correction. 

Convicts  in  the  Houses  of  Correction  s 
tenced  to  Imprisonment. 


